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FURTHER NOTES ON THE WHITE-THROATED SWIFTS 
OF SLOVER MOUNTAIN 


By WILSON C. HANNA 


WITH MOU PEHOLOS 


HH MAY-JUNE CONDOR for 1909 tells of my early experiences with the 
White-throated Swift (Aéronautes melanoleucus) on Slover Mountain 
which is located in the San Bernardino Valley near Colton. Continuous 

observations since that time have brought forth a few more interesting points, 
particularly concerning the nests. 

During the breeding season single birds, or birds in pairs, are often no- 
ticed in flight. The nesting sites-are then to be found by watching where these 
birds go. When a likely crevice is found, observations must be conducted to 
decide whether the nest is under construction, with eggs, or contains young. 
With the exception of set no. 1 and set no. 4, all nests that I have observed 
have been situated in crevices with bends and so far away that nothing could 
be seen even as to the location of the nests; and these two sets are the only ones 
I have taken where injury to some of the eggs in the set has not resulted. 

The nesting cracks are best located by watching the birds carry feathers 
into them, but as the nest-building and egg-laying period may require over a 
month there is much chance of destroying the unfinished nests or in waiting 
too long before removal of the rocks. On several occasions I have been greeted 
by the sereeches of half-grown young in crevices where I had expected to start 
operations for collecting eggs. 

Locating the nesting cavity and estimating the proper time for collecting 
the eggs is but a mere start in the righi direction, for the cavity is usually at 
some almost inaccessible point on the cliffs, 20 to 150 feet from the bottom, 
with many dangerous, loose, overhanging rocks. There is no certainty as to the 


x 
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exact location of the nest within the crevice; it may be to the right, or to the 
left, or below or above the entrance. By examining the rock formation and 
looking into the opening one is able to suggest possible locations for the nest, 
and with all of the available data in mind it is time to start operations. 

At least two men were required for taking all nests, and, with the excep- 
tion of set no. 6, they were reached by descending on a rope. It was usually 
necessary for one man to steady the rope while the climber was working, espe- 
cially where overhanging rocks did not permit him to reach the nest on a slack 
rope. Upon arrival at the cavity the first thing done was to pull up, by means 
of a small rope, tools for cutting foot-holds, and then, when these had been 
made, the rocks were removed in such a way as not to crush the nest. As the 
rocks may vary in size and weight from a few pounds to many tons, and as the 
exact location of the nest is not known, the man supported by a rope and with 
scant foot-hold has little in his favor. Set no. 2 and set no. 3 were snatched 
from the sides of huge falling rocks that were removed from the cliffs. 


Fig. 1. WHITE-THROATED SWIFT, SET NO. 2. 


All nesting cavities where sets were taken have been completely destroyed 
in removing the nests. While these operations are under way the birds either 
remain in the fissures or fly about making an occasional visit to the cavities or 
to within a few feet of the openings. ; 

All nests that I have examined have been infested with numerous ‘“‘bugs’’. 
In the two nests where birds could be seen while incubating, the insects could 
be observed crawling on the birds’ heads. The eggs, in every case, were more 
or less spotted as a result of the insects, depending upon how long they had 
been in the nest. Where eggs can be seen in the nest I believe that observation 
of the degree of spotted condition will indicate state of incubation and possibly 
save destruction of nests containing eggs that can not be saved in perfect con- 
dition. 

With the exception of that containing set no. 3 all nests were apparently 
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new throughout and were be.ng used for the first time. No. 3 was larger in 
all dimensions than any of the other nests and there seemed to be at least two 
layers under the nest in use, and in the layer directly under the new nest the 
remains of eggs could be seen. It is my opinion that the nest had been used in 
at least two former seasons. The two lower layers were not substantial, prob- 
ably having decomposed due to age and insects. Photos of set no. 2 and set no. 
3, with nests, show difference in size and at the same time the general appear- 
ance of typical nests. 

Nests are constructed, for the most part, of chicken feathers and grasses 
cemented together and to the rocks, probably by saliva. They vary in size to 
suit the space between the walls of rock and are usually shallow and narrow. 
The following dimensions, in millimeters, show the range of variation. 


Fig. 2. WHITE-THROATED SWIFT, SET NO. 3. NOTE LARGE SIZE OF THIS NEST AS 


COMPARED WITH NO. 2, AND THE SPOTTED CONDITION OF THE EGGS. 


Nest for Outside Inside 
Set No. Depth Length x Breadth Depth Length x Breadth 
1 bik 89x63 25 63x57 
2 63 140x48 38 70x41 
3 57 146x76 38 102x57 
4* 70 107x52 RET Meet dey bebe tn eee ae 
5 51 102x51 19 70x44 


*Measurements by H. S. Swarth, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. 


Both the vertical and the horizontai cracks are used as nesting sites, but 
with the exception of set no. 5 all that I took were from vertical cracks. It is 
almost impossible to take nests from horizontal fissures without destruction of 
the eggs and in the exception noted, a rock weighing at least 35 tons was re- 
moved. This can be seen in the photo. The location of set no. 6 was rather un- 
usual, being reached by going into a vertical crack about three feet, then up 
eighteen inches, then to the side about eight inches. 
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All eggs are narrowly elliptical in form, one end being’ slightly smaller. 
The two photos of nests clearly show the form. I believe the usual complement 
of eggs 1s four, while I think three is not unusual. I have never seen any sets 
of five, but set no. 3 contained six eggs. As far as I have been able to learn 
this set of six is the largest of which there is any record. The following tables 
show the dimensions of eggs, in millimeters. 


3 


Fig. 3. ARROW POINTS TO HORIZONTAL CRACK 
FROM WHICH SET NO. 5 WAS TAKEN AFTER RE- 
MOVAL OF A ROCK WEIGHING AT LEAST 35 TONS. 
THIS NEST WAS ABOUT 115 FEET FROM THE 
TOP OF THE CLIFF. 


Set No. 1 Set No. 2 Set No. 3 - . 

21.1x13.9 20.6x13.9 21.1x13.9 a 
20.6x14.2 20.8x13.9 21.3x13.5 
21.1x13.9 20.8x13.7 21.6x13.9 
20.6x14.2 Aver. 20.7x13.8 22.1x13.7 
Aver. 20.8x14.1 21.3x13.9 
21.1x13.9 
Aver. 21.4x13.8 
Set No. 4* Set No. 5* Set No. 6 
21.0x13.0 19.1x12.9 20.3x13.2 
21.2x13.0 1G esaleil 20.8x13.7 
20.8x13.2 19.9x13.3 20.8x13.2 
20.8x13.2 Aver. 19.4x13.1 Aver. 20.6x13.4 


Aver. 20.9x13.1 


*Measurements by H. S. Swarth, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. 
+Measurements by Chas. H. Rogers, American Museum of Natural History. 
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The nests that have been taken were from three different localities, and 
nests have been observed in three others. Two seemingly ideal locations for 
the swifts, having the same characteristics as the others, have never been used 
either for nests or for roosting, and I am not able to offer any reason for this. 

The fissures where nests have been located seem to be used only in the 
nesting season of May and June; during the balance of the year the birds con- 
gregate in large openings 
within rocks. The earli- 
est and latest records I 
have for taking eggs are 
May 17 and June 13, re- 
spectively, both sets be- 
ing fresh. The breeding 
season is so short that I 
am almost sure that but 
a single brood is raised. 
Incubation does not start 
until the set is complete. 

During the heavy rains 
of January, 1916, quite a 
number of swifts were 
found on the ground in a 
helpless condition. It 
seems that some of the 
erevices had become 
flooded with water which 
had drenched the _ birds, 
causing them to attempt 
to escape, but it was im- 
possible for them to fly 
with wet feathers. Sev- 
eral of these birds were 
kept in a warm place till 
their feathers were dry 
enough for them to fly 
away. 

Observations are such 
as to fully convince me 
fiat, these birds \yare 
residents here through- 
out the year. Many days 
often pass by during the 
fall and winter when no 


Hig. 4. PORTION OF SWIFT CLIFF. THE MAN IS ABOUT 
THIRTY FEET FROM THE BOTTOM AND 130 FEET FROM 
THE TOP, THE ROCKS HAVE BEEN TAKEN AWAY AND SWiits are seen, and then 
HE IS IN THE ACT OF REMOVING SET NO. 4. at some unexpected time 


| they appear in large 
numbers. The most common time of day for the swifts to be seen is the late 
afternoon, and when a swift can be located flying about, one is almost certain 
to soon see many more, except it be in the breeding season. They fly about in 
the vicinity of the crevices where they make their homes and seem to have no 
fear of humans, hawks, or noise; yet, apparently as if at some signal, all the 
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birds will suddenly return to the fissures in the rocks, and there seems to be 
nothing that will cause them to leave their selected roosting cavities. In the 
district lying within four miles around Slover Mountain I have never seen the 
swifts more than one mile distant from it. 

During the extremely cold wave of early January, 1913, eight, to me per- 
feetly healthy, swifts were taken out of a crevice where they, with many oth- 
ers, seemed to be roosting in a dazed or numb state. They were kept in a room 
for about six hours and then turned loose, one at a time, a few hundred feet 
from the point where they were captured. All flew away in a dazed fashion 
and nearer the ground than usual and none were observed to return to the 
place where they were captured. I had hitherto thought that they were numb 
from the cold, or possibly from the jar of a blast in their immed.ate vicinity ; 
but it has been suggested to me that possibly they were hibernating. This 
raises a very interesting question, as it seems possible that these birds have in- 
term.ttent hibernation periods. The facts are that these birds are not observed 
for many days in the coldest weather, yet are found to be plentiful within the 
rocks, in a dormant state. 

It is claimed by some that these birds do not use their wings in unison, but 
I am of the opinion that they do flap both wings at the same time, at least part 
of the time if not always. When flying about feeding upon insects, usually at 
several hundred feet elevation above the ground, they make a few rapid beats 
with the wings, then soar a little while, then beat their wings rapidly for a few 
moments and so on. They vary the flight by sharp darts in other directions, 
probably to catch insects. When returning to the cliffs they often keep their 
wings beating fairly steadily. Both when penetrating and leaving the crevices 
they seem to use both their wings and feet as aids to locomotion. 

Set no. 3 was donated to the United States National Museum (Accession 
60163), where it proved the first set of eggs of this species in that institution. 
Set no. 5 was donated to the American Museum of Natural History where 
there had been no eggs of the White-throated Swift previously. Set no. 4 was 
donated to the California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology (now no. 1632 of the 
oological collection there). 

Colton, California, November 14, 1916. 


BIRDS OF THE HUMID COAST 
By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


I FISHERMEN 


HE HUMID COAST of the Northwest appeals to the imagination of the 
worker from the arid interior not only because of its phenomenal forest 
srowth—its bearded giants towering from one to two hundred feet above 

an almost impenetrable jungle—but because of the ornitholog-cal antitheses 
that result from the juxtaposition of ocean and forested mountains in northern 
latitudes. 

On Tillamook Bay in northwestern Oregon, reached from Portland by 
winding down through the Coast Mountains with their lofty conifers and their 
canyon streams frequented by Water Ouzels, the shore that is strewn with the 
trunks of headless giants is so close beset by the living forest that the bird stu- 
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dent may hear Gulls and Cormorants with one ear and Pileated Woodpeckers 
and Varied Thrushes with the other. And in this region of the Douglas fir and 
the long-fingered Sitka spruce, birds that in the Sierra Nevada and Rocky 
Mountains are encountered only when one has climbed to altitudes well up 
among the thousands are here found at sea level—birds such as Crested Jays, 
Olive-sided Flyeatchers, Rufous Hummingbirds, Sooty Grouse, and Nuttall 
Sparrows. 

The Nuttall Sparrows, whose half brothers the White-crowns we had found 
on their breeding grounds in the high Sierra of California and from 11,000 to 
11,600 feet in the Rockies of New Mexicc, were abundant at sea level on Tilla- 
mook Bay. In the fishing village of Garibaldi, in June, 1914, they were as 
familar as Chipping Sparrows, catching insects along the sidewalks with little 
regard for passers-by. Across the bay at Bay Ocean—named literally from its 
two shores—the Nuttall Sparrows sang from the tips of the wind-dwarfed 
bushes covering the face of the bluff actually overlooking the Pacific. Their 
song, rich, grave, and uplifted, went well with the strong wind from over the 
Sea, with the wide expanse of ocean, and its horizon line of sky. Below them, 
while Gulls flew slowly by, their shadows cast on the sands of the shore and 
lines of black forms winged their way silently on toward the rocky islets be- 
yond, from out in the ocean the white-maned sea horses came trooping in, rank 
on rank, down the length of the shore. 

After severe ocean storms Fulmars and other rare sea birds are found 
on the beaches, and along the sand-spit beyond Bay Ocean many stray water 
fowl were seen. Not many miles down the coast, in Netart’s Bay, stand the 
well known picturesque Three Arch Rocks now held by the government as a 
Bird Reserve for the preservation of their remarkable colonies of water fowl. 
Moving pictures of these Petrels, Puffins, Gulls, and the myriad Murres that 
may now nest in security on their native rocks have been taken by Mr. Finley 
for the educational work of the Oregon Fish and Game Commission; and Dallas 
Lore Sharp in his delightful book, ‘‘Where Rolls the Oregon,’’ tells of a night 
spent on the sea-bound rocks among their restless populace. 

In Tillamook Bay there are no rocks large enough to house bird colonies, 
and in June the only common birds seen about Garibaldi were Gulls and Cor- 
morants. At low tide at the wharf, where a pair of Kingfishers sometimes came 
for small fry, diving in the zigzagging reflection of the piles, gray-backed 
Western Gulls and their confreres gathered familiarly, pluming themselves on 
the sunlit piles or standing idly on the shore where the fishing boats lay at 
anchor, and streamers of sun-illumined seaweed floated below the surface. 

The birds made themselves so much at home that the fishermen had to 
protect their clams and crab boxes from them. One of the men before realiz- 
ing the necessity had dug a sack of clams and, not wanting to stop to wash 
and put them in his boat, threw them down on shore, hurrying away to 
dig another sack full. While he was gone the Gulls came and cleaned out the 
whole pile, opening the shells and cleaning them so expertly that not a particle 
- of meat was left. As the man remarked philosophically, ‘‘That learnt me not 
to dump them down that way, where they can get a holt on them.’’ Though 
the Gulls open the blue clam shells without trouble, they cannot open the 
cockles, the fisherman said, and have to resort to the same expedient that 
Ravens sometimes do, carrying the shells up into the air from fifty to a hun- 
dred feet and dropping them so that they break open when they strike the 
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beach. The large square crab boxes tied up at the wharf full of the huge 
squirming Tillamook crabs for which the country is noted, have to be securely 
covered to keep the Gulls out, for as the fisherman told me, ‘‘they swipe a crab 
as quick as they would a clam.’’ 

While the Gulls have to be reckoned with in such minor ways, the villages, 
as the people fully realize, would be uninhabitable were it not for the birds. 
In the fall the salmon that have come into Tillamook Bay go up the ereeks to 
spawn and when they die are washed down by the high water along the creeks 
and along the shore, sometimes, as the fisherman assured me, ‘‘you might say 
by the thousands’’; and he added realistically, ‘‘I’ve seen the little creeks so 
thick you couldn’t see the bottom.’’ At this perilous moment the Gulls gather, 
and acting as scavengers save the day for the villagers. <A large salmon run 
was predicted the year of my visit because the water was deep on the bar— 
twenty-one feet at low tide—so that the fish could get in easily. The Tilla- 
mook squaws endorsed the prediction because—there was a large crop of sal- 
mon berries! 

In the dull season the Gulls sometimes steal fish from their Cormorant 
neighbors, expert divers who come up with small fry temptingly exposed in 
their bills. When down on the shore one day, hearing a hoarse ery I looked up 
just in time to see one of the black-bodied Cormorants shake off a white-breast- 
ed Gull and then raise its bill and swallow, its catch safe from all pilferers. 

It was interesting to watch a Cormorant come down the bay, flying stead- 
ily low over the water with its long neck curved up, to ight heavy bodied and 
rapidly sink to a black hook, only its small head and long neck visible. 
When both Gulls and Cormorants were out in the bay the scene was always 
shifting. One moment there would be a row of black hooks and arow of 
white breasts. Then the black hooks would tip forward and Grebe-like disap- 
pear under the water. But if I glanced away, on looking back again, there 
would be the row of black hooks. Twenty-five Cormorants I counted in line at 
one time, but on the instant a band of Gulls unceremoniously plumped down 
among them and instead of the orderly black row, there was a confusion of 
white wings and black necks. . 

Down the shore a white line of Gulls feeding on a mud flat would rise and 
shift back and forth calling, and when the flock finally broke up and drifted 
my way, a band passed over my head so white against the deep blue sky that it 
was a thrilling sight. Small squads seattered over the beach, one of them gath- 
ering around a little clam pile near by, the handsome adults with their pure 
white bodies, dark gray mantles, and yellow bills, the young with mottled 
brownish bodies and black bills. One poor bird with a broken leg pecked at 
the already emptied shells in a desultory manner, but the rest for the most part | 
stood around playing or teasing each other, crying out in loud Gull tones with > 
their wild sea quality. 

An occasional Barn Swallow went skimming low over the beach, the beach 
where lay old gray logs higher than I could reach, dethroned monarchs from 
the noble mountain forest up the coast, and below them the sand was wreathed 
with streamers of fine green seaweed that had drifted in with the tide, ripple 
marks, Gull tracks, and empty clam shells each adding a line to the complex, 
fascinating story of the meeting of these children of mountain, sea, and air. 

Down along the water’s edge, oblivious of the crowds of Gulls and rows of 
Cormorants, a Great Blue Heron, a solitary fisherman absorbed in his pursuit, 
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stalked slowly up and down the shore. A second Heron that was perched on a 
snag far out in the bay was presumably his mate, angling in other waters. 
From my distance the outlines of the fisherman by the shore were three long 
sticks—neck and legs—for the shadowy form of the body faded into the water 
of the bay with its blues and greens and white caps. The only conspicuous 
feature was the long white neck. When walking along shore the Heron with 
long neck craned forward statuesquely would suddenly sprawl onto the water, 
rising with a tiny fish in its bill which it would shake persistently, the sun 
glancing from the sealy sides and also from the wet side of the bird’s own 
head. When the great Heron flew, its slender form opened to broad gray, 
black-margined wings, and it flapped on and on till it disappeared down the 
hazy shore toward the safe harbor of a woodland creek leading back to the 
mountains. 
II. A VISIT FROM A SOOTY GROUSE 


Between the mountains and the shore there is a strip of dense forest, and 
as we wandered along the road bordering it, looking for a possible habitation, 
to our amazement we found a broad board walk leading up through the forest. 
A Golden Pileolated Warbler enticed us up its woodland vista, flashing gold in 
and out of the greenery. What could be the explanation of this broad highway 
through the timber? Where would it lead us? We followed it between a stand 
of spotted mossy alder trunks and heavy-topped hemlocks and Sitka spruces 
filled in with a dense growth of glossy green salal, of skunk cabbage whose 
huge shining leaves rose two or three feet above the ground, of purple elder- 
berry, and red huckleberry bushes, of a luxuriant growth of tall salmonberry, 
and round-leafed vine maples whose red-winged seeds give the effect of red 
fruit in the tops of the small trees, together with bracken and clusters of high 
ferns that occupied the remaining crevices and niches. The charred trunk of a 
huge spruce felled and burned back to make way for the walk, and pools 
standing in deep hollows left by upturned roots, huge gray roots that made a 
chipmunk look like a mouse, told how man had wrestled with the forest. If 
we stepped off the walk and essayed to penetrate the jungle, the crossed pros- 
trate trunks of enormous primeva! trees, cut twenty-five years before, disputed 
the way and the dense tangle of vegetation added such difficulties that we were 
glad to get back to the open highway. 

At the head of the board walk, much to our surprise we faced a large two- 
story school building surrounded by cleared grassy acres. Set in the forest on 
the edge of a small fishing hamlet, it seemed strangely out of place but—as | 
learned later when the family in the house near the school had kindly taken 
me in—it was one of Oregon’s modern schools gathering its children from other 
hamlets. The board walk that had bespoken prodigal extravagance before, 
with this explanation became a bare necessity; for how else could children 
come and go through the water-soaked forest during the nine months of the 
rainy season? 

On occasion, as I discovered, the board walk proved convenient for birds 
and was also an attractive highway for roaming cattle, for by the Oregon law 
they may go where they will, objectors having the privilege of fencing against 
them! Even a perambulatory bear had found the walk more convenient than 
clambering up and down the log-blocked woods—woods that it cost five hun- 
dred dollars an acre to clear! 

A spruce stump beside the school house measuring nearly twenty-four feet 
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in circumference bespoke the difficulties encountered. While the main part of 
the forest had been cut or burned twenty-five years before, a few of the origi- 
nal two-hundred-foot trees had been left standing because too knotted to make ~ 
good timber, and the second growth of spruce and hemlock had now reached a 
height of a hundred feet. 

The acres adjoining the school had been cleared of bracken and timber by a 
carpenter who, after building the Life Saving Station on the bay, discovered 
the school and settled beside it, that advantages missed in his own youth might 
be afforded his little daughter. In front of the house a dead tree, one of the 
kings of the original forest, marked the clearing from above and below, for al- 
though it had lost its top its shaft, estimated at two hundred feet, rose proudly 
into the air above the adjoining timber, while the trunk about five feet from 
the ground had a girth of over twenty-nine feet. 

Around the school house, even in vacation, the birds proved to be suggest- 
ively shy; but one morning a rare visitor, a Sooty Grouse, strayed into the 
clearing from the woods. She was first seen flying into a young spruce by the 
house, and the family were called to look at her. The spruce was so dense and 
its mossy cushions made so many dark Grouse-like spots that, crane our necks 
as we might, we could not find her. The fisherman who had seen her fly in told 
us that he had once hunted half an hour trying to: see a cock hooting over his 
head! Discouraged by this we gave up looking, but before long I heard the 
fisherman calling in some excitement for ‘‘the woman’’—interested in ornith- 
ology—to come out again. 

There was the Grouse, secretive inhabitant of dusky forests, out in the 
glaring hight of day, perched on the ridgepole of the school house surrounded 
by grassy acres, to us the most conspicuous object in the landscape, though her 
body matched the slaty shade of the roof. The explanation was simple. Tom, 
the big house cat, had flushed her from the grass, in the excitement of the chase, 
aS the witness declared, actually jumping up into the air after her. There she 
sat, or rather crouched, with pointed head projecting beyond the ridgepole on 
one side of the roof, and long banded tail hanging over the other. The cat was 
still prowling about and when the excited little Goldilocks chased him off, the 
old Grouse moved her head and raised up as if meditating flight, but, as if de- 
eiding that the child was harmless, sat down again. When the fisherman ap- 
proached and levelled his long spy glass at her, however, she opened her wings 
and flew across the school lot, disappearing in a high spruce. 

Where were the young? She had doubtless brought them to the open 
school lot to feed, as the carpenter imagined. She would have to come back 
and gather them together again. To get a good view of the tree into which she 
had flown and from which she must come, I walked over to the school house 
steps and sat down to wait. And still I waited. Then the two men of the house 
with gun and wheelbarrow followed by Goldilocks and her two white Spitz 
dogs passed by and eclattered down the board walk out of hearing, after which _ 
there was unbroken, reassuring silence. At last I heard a low familiar cluck- 
uck-uck-uck, and out came the Grouse, flying across the entire length of the 
school lot into the woods at its head, as if scouring the ground for her chickens. 
Where could they be? Why didn’t they answer her? After a little, back she 
came to the woods at the foot of the lot, still without a sign, that I could note. 
This time, after she lit among the shadows of a high spruce branch, by close 
scrutiny her pointed head and dusky form could be distinguished. 
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Again she called softly to her invisible lttle ones—hkit-ty-hit-ty-ough’— 
and then to my astonishment flew out, almost straight at me, as it seemed, and 
up onto the school roof again, her feet rapping the shingles as she lit. From 
that height she could command the whole grassy lot and hear the least faint 
piping voice. Once more she called anxiously as if thinking of the black cat. 
To watch her movements better I changed my position. Whether the old 
Grouse heard me or at last discovered her brood near the woods and while my 
back was turned led the chicks to cover, I can never know, for although | 
waited a long time, and looked eagerly on subsequent days, neither she nor the 
ehickens reappeared. The carpenter’s prediction had doubtless been fulfilled— 
‘*She’ll take her young ones into the woods if she finds the cat is after them.’’ 

The Oregon Ruffed Grouse were formerly plentiful here. Ten or twelve 
years ago, the hunter told me, ‘‘there used to be lots of them—we used to take 
the gun out and get all we wanted of them.’’ But, he added, ‘‘they are getting 
thinned out now,’’ only a few being seen when hunting, and those ‘‘way back 
in the hills.’’ 


(To be continued ) 


THE TOWNSEND SOLITAIRE 


By FORREST 8S. HANFORD 


leneth about the Water Ousel: ‘‘He is the mountain streams’ own darling, 

the hummingbird of blooming waters, loving rocky ripple-slopes and 
sheets of foam as a bee loves flowers, as a lark loves sunshine and meadows. 
or For both in winter and summer he sings, sweetly, cherrily, inde- 

pendent alike of sunshine and of love, requiring no other inspiration than the 
stream on which he dwells. While water sings, so must he, in heat or cold, 
calm or storm, ever attuning his voice in sure accord; low in the drought of 
summer and the drought of winter, but never silent’’. 

The Solitaire, on the other hand, except for an occasional song during the 
nesting season, 1s invariably silent, reflecting his surroundings to a remarkable 
degree—a dim gray spirit of a bird flitting quietly through arched aisles of the 
coniferous forests. He is the reigning genie of the shadowy nooks, the remote 
solitudes; his favorite haunts the dark cathedral-like groves of alpine firs, 
ranging downward into the sunnier, more open pineries of the lower Sierras. 
He prefers the calm margin of a dreaming lake rather than the swift tumult of 
rivers, a Sheltered cove in a quiet place to commotion and din. One does not 
discover the Solitaire through any effort on his part to make himself conspic- 
uous or a nuisance like the jay, nor when his solitude is invaded does he resent 
your presence by scolding or chatter. His is rather a disposition at once sweet 
and tolerant; you take to him instantly end he accepts you at your true value, 
going about his business in his ordinary shy manner, showing neither distrust 
nor fear unless startled by an abrupt movement or loud sound. 

So rare a Singer is the Solitaire that during my mountain rambles, extend- 
ing over a period of thirteen years, I have heard the song on only five ocea- 
sions, which will long be remembered from the nature of the surroundings and 
the dehghtful melody of this dweller in the silent places. The first time was 
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in the forenoon of one of those bright, exquisite days of early spring at Lake 
Tahoe, when the warring elements had declared a truce and were at rest for a 
time. The little shadowy canyon wherein I rested enjoyed a hushed and sol- 
emn tranquility not diminished, but rather added to, by a drowsy murmuring 
from a bright brook splashing on its way to the lake. This, I thought, could 
be none other than the haunt of a Solitaire, and I wished that I might see the 
bird; and as in answer to my prayer came one, a small gray ghost of a bird that 
flitted silently in and out the leafy corridors of its retreat, finally resting on 
the limb of a pine not ten feet away. And as I watched, the feathers of his 
breast and throat rose with a song that softly echoed the beautiful voices of 
the brook, the gurgling of eddies, the silvery tinkle of tiny cascades, and the 
deeper medley of miniature falls. Infinitely fine and sweet was this render- 
ing of mountain music. At times the song of the bird rose above the sound of 
the water in rippling cadences not shrill, but in an infinite number of runs and 
modulated trills, dying away again and again to low plaintive whispering notes 
suggestive of tender memories. I know of no bird song with which it ean be 
compared except that of the Water Ousel. But the song of the Ousel is sung 
to the accompaniment of wilder waters; nothing less than the raging thunder- 
ing cataracts of larger streams will do Par him. 

Another memorable occasion was at daybreak, after an interminable nie 
without blankets at a high altitude. The great summit peaks of the Sierras, 
distinct against the western sky, had just begun to glow with the first delicate 
rose-tints of the dawn, while the forest mantling their granite flanks stood 
misty and somber and still above dead banks of snow. Suddenly, breaking the 
silence, came faintly the notes of a Solitaire, growing stronger with the hght 
like the first low tentative laughter of a little alpine streamlet set free from 
ice. The same sweet notes that I remembered, clear as the drip from icicles, as 
spontaneous as the songs of mountain streams. 

Sunny open glades in the woods, rather than the more secure shelter of 
dense forests, are usually selected by the Townsend Solitaire (Myadestes town- 
sendi) for nesting purposes. Five nests which I have examined were thus sit- 
uated in open or thinly forested areas surrounded by very dense woods, and 
were found more by accident than design, the birds flushing as I passed by. 
Their behavior when thus disturbed is in harmony with their quiet disposition ; 
_ by their actions they show a tender solicitude, but not one of the five pairs of 
birds, when I was in the vicinity of their nests, uttered a single note of com- 
plaint or acted as if in great distress or fear. 

The data of these nests are as follows: About the first of June, 1905, I was 
exploring a ridge above the Feather River in Plumas County, at 4000 feet alti- 
tude, when a Solitaire flew from behind a charred stub. This, on examination 
was found to be partly burnt out, forming a semi-circular cavity. Within this 
shelter a depression had evidently been scratched in the ground, in which was 
a great loose mass of pine needles, the interior being lined with dry grass stems. 
The nest contained four fresh eggs. 

Again on June 10, 1908, at Fyffe, 3700 feet altitude, a nest was found eigh- 
teen inches up in a crevice of a charred oak log in the open forest. In construc- 
tion it was about like the first nest, the bulk of the material being pine needles, 
the lining of grass stems. The contents were four half fledged young. July 
9th of the same year another nest was discovered, in a peculiar situation on a 
small ledge of rock projecting from a high cliff, in Franktown Creek Canyon, 
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mm western Nevada. The nest, as usua!. was a bulky mass of pine needles, and 
so placed that an overhanging point oi rock protected it from the elements. 
Some catastrophe had but recently overtaken this family, as four young birds 
were lying dead on the rocks below, yet the parent birds still hovered silently 
about in the vicinity. 

Seemingly more suitable to the habits of this species than the last, were 
the situations of the other two nests. One day, July 5, 1913, as I was forcing a 
way up the steep heavily timbered slope of an immense glacier moraine south 
of Fallen Leaf Lake near Lake Tahoe, a Solitaire flew from under a small over- 
hanging granite boulder at 7500 feet altitude. The nest contained three fresh 
eggs, and, as usual, was of pine needles, flush with the surface of the ground, 
not much attempt having been made at concealment. In situation and mate- 
rial this nest was the exact counterpart of the last one, found at Bijou, June 16, 
1915, at 6500 feet altitude. 

Oakland, California, December 1, 1916. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF FORRESTER ISLAND, ALASKA 
By GEORGE WILLETT 


HE following notes are supplementary to the two articles that have re- 
cently appeared on the avifauna of Forrester Island, southeastern Alaska. 
One of these, by Professor Harold Heath, was published in THE Conpor 
(vol. xvu, 1915, pp. 20-41), and the other, by myself, in the Auk (vol. xxx, 
1915, pp. 295-305). Since the publication of these papers, the writer has spent 
two summers on Forrester Island in the interests of the United States Biolog- 
1ecal Survey. To be exact, the additional time spent in the locality was from 
April 23 to August 20, 1915, and from April 28 to August 31, 1916. Owing to 
my earlier arrival on the island in the springs of 1915 and 1916, a number of 
Spring migrants were noted that were not seen at all in 1914, as I did not reach 
the island until well along in May of that year. . 
There were several marked differences between the spring migration of 
1915 and that of 1916, probably to be accounted for by the very different 
weather prevailing. The spring of 1915 was warm and mostly calm, while that 
of 1916 was cold and stormy. Probably as a direct consequence of these condi- 
tions, the number of species, as well as of individuals, observed during the 
spring migrations was much fewer during the latter year than during the for- 
mer. Also in the past summer the nesting land birds were less plentiful than 
usual and mostly of later arrival. 
The following species are added to the island avifauna. 
Colymbus holboelli. Holboell Grebe. Fairly common in spring migration, May 3 
wor 1g, L915. 
Colymbus auritus. Horned Grebe. One bird seen in the harbor, May 6, 1915. 
Gavia pacifica. Pacific Loon. Abundant in the spring of 1915, being most plenti- 
ful May 1 to 25. Two birds seen July 17. During the height of the spring migration 
this species passed northward in an almost unbroken series of small groups, the flocks 
eccasionally alighting on the water for rest or food. All birds noted closely were in high 
spring plumage. During the spring of 1916 only a few individuals were seen. 
Gavia stellata. Red-throated Loon. Three birds in spring plumage noted May 11, 


1915. 
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Xema sabini. Sabine Gull. On June 2, 1916, both adults and immatures of this 
species were abundant on the water on the seaward side of the island, feeding on her- 
ring. On the day following a single immature bird was seen in the same locality. 

Mergus serrator. Red-breasted Merganser. A pair of adults noted May 6, 1915, 
and a single male May 30, 1916. 

Dafila acuta. Pintail. An adult male seen April 28, 1916. 

Oidemia deglandi. White-winged Scoter. 

Oidemia perspicillata. Surf Scoter. Both of these scoters are fairly common dur- 
ing the first week in May. Individuals were occasionally noted during the summer 
months. 

Branta canadensis occidentalis. White-cheeked Goose. Small flocks of large 
brant were seen daily April 22 to 27, 1915. On June 20, 1916, a flock of ten birds flew by 
my boat at close range. These were easily identified as of the above subspecies by their 
large size and dark underparts. 

Arquatella maritima couesi. Aleutian Sandpiper. Common on outlying rocks 
May 4 to 7, 1915. One flock of at least forty birds noted. 

Totanus melanoleucus. Greater Yellow-legs. One bird seen at a small pond on 
the top of the island, July 25, 1916. 

Heteractitis incanus. Wandering Tattler. Noted occasionally throughout spring 
and summer except during the month of June. In 1915 it was seen on the following 
dates: May 7, 8 and 16; July 20 and 28, and August 2 and 5. In 1916: July 18, and August 
50 and 31. 

Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper. One seen May 24, 1915, and another May 
30, 1916. 

Squatarola squatarola. Black-bellied Plover. Single individual seen August 7, 
1916. 

Arenaria melanocephala. Black Turnstone. Six birds seen May 6, 1915. Fairly 
common July 30 to August 9, 1916. 

Accipiter velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk. One bird seen near camp May 2 and again 
May 6, 1915. 

Buteo borealis alascensis. Alaska Red-tail. A single bird noted May 2, 1915, and 
another May 14, 1916. 

Otus asio kennicotti. Kennicott Screech Owl. One bird seen in the woods July 
25, 1916. 

Passerculus sandwichensis sandwichensis. Aleutian Savannah Sparrow. Com- 
mon along shore during the spring migration, which took place May 5 to 15, 1915, and 
May 1 to 14, 1916. A single bird noted May 31, 1916. A specimen taken seems referable 
to this subspecies, though inclining in some characteristics toward savanna of the east- 
ern states. It is clearly not alaudinus. 

Zonotrichia coronata. Golden-crowned Sparrow. Apparently a spring migrant in 
small numbers. Noted May 3, 1915, and May 8 and 10, 1916. 

Melospiza melodia caurina. Yakutat Song Sparrow. I had suspected the occur- 
rence of this form during migrations, as it is common at these times on Dall and Prince 
of Wales islands, but, owing to its similarity to Melospiza melodia rufina, I had been un- 
able to identify it with certainty. I am satisfied, however, that an individual examined 
at close range on May 2, 1916, was referable to caurina. 

Additional notes on species previously recorded: 

Falco peregrinus pealei. Peale Falcon. Professor Heath (Condor, xvit, 1915, p. 25) 
recorded the duck hawk of Forrester Island as Falco peregrinus anatum, and, as during 
1914 I took no specimens, I also referred the species to anatum in my article in the Auk 
(vol. xxx1I, 1915, p. 803). I find, however, that an adult male taken in 1915 lacks entirely 
the black on head and shoulders characteristic of the male anatum in corresponding 
plumage, and an adult female taken in 1916 is spotted on the throat and heavily barred 
with black on chest and belly, much more so than corresponding specimens of anatum. 
It also lacks the brownish cast of underparts to be found in anatum. This specimen was 
examined by Mr. H. C. Oberholser who confirms my identification, stating that it is un- 
doubtedly F. p. pealei. : 

Four or five pairs of these birds nest on Forrester Island and outlying islets. The 
eggs, generally four in number, are deposited the last part of April or first week in May. 
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Dryobates villosus picoideus. Queen Charlotte Woodpecker. Though I referred 
the hairy woodpecker of the island to Dryobates villosus sitkensis, I find upon examina- 
tion of a specimen taken in August, 1915, that the white underparts characteristic of sit- 
kensis are entirely lacking, and that it is less extensively white on the back. As it was 
in the molt and the outer tail feathers not yet grown out, comparison in this regard could 
not be made. As it is clearly not sitkensis, but possesses the characters ascribed to 
picoideus, I now refer it to the latter form, a course that is further justified by the geo- 
graphical position of Forrester Island. 

Corvus corax principalis. Northern Raven. Although I had spent three previous 
seasons in southeastern Alaska and had found the raven common at all points visited, 
until the summer of 1915 I had never succeeded is locating the nest. I was rather at a 
loss to account for this fact as quite a little time had been spent in the search. The so- 
lution of the problem was arrived at in 1915. The raven proves to be the earliest nesting 
bird of the region, the young being almosi large enough to leave the nest by early May, 
at which date the bald eagles and falcons are commencing incubation. A nest contain- 
ing two nearly full grown young ravens was found on Forrester Island May 14, 1915. It 
was compactly built of sticks, and well lined with moss, and was about forty feet up in 
a spruce tree in dense woods. The parent birds were very bold and noisy, flying within 
a few feet of my head while I was near the nest. Several other similar nests were seen 
later, from all of which the young had departed. After the young leave the nest in early 
May they remain in the woods until the middle or latter part of June, when they come to 
the beach with their parents. 

Loxia curvirostra sitkensis. Sitka Crossbill. Specimens of this bird taken in vari- 
ous parts of southeastern Alaska during the summer months showed no signs of nesting, 
a fact which always seemed puzzling to me. Consequently I was much interested to find 
that birds shot by Mr. W. D. McLeod at HowkKan in early September, 1916, showed from 
the condition of their reproductive organs that they would have bred in about two or 
three weeks. I had noted a similar condition in two specimens taken at Sitka in Septem- 
ber, 1913, but had supposed them to be exceptional cases. It would seem, however, from 
the above facts that the nesting season of the Crossbill in southeastern Alaska is in late 
September or early October. This seems the more extraordinary when we consider that 
at this time the bad weather has generally commenced and that it must be well along 
into early winter before the young leave the nest. 


Elephant Butte, New Mexico, November 24, 1916. 


THE SUBSPECIES OF HHESPERIPHONA VESPERTINA 


By JOSEPH GRINNELL 
(Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University of California) 


HE WRITER’S attention was first called to the systematic status of the 
Evening Grosbeaks of western North America by Mr. Allan Brooks who 
stated in a letter that he had found certain peculiarities in his series gath- 

ered in British Columbia. Subsequently Mr. Brooks sent his material to the Cali- 
fornia Museum of Vertebrate Zoology with full permission for me to make use of 
it in any revision I might care to undertake. Attempts to secure additional ma- 
terial from certain critical localities have not proven very successful. However, 
a total of 113 skins of Evening Grosbeaks has been brought together, from the 
following sources: Private collections of Messrs. J. Eugene Law, Allan Brooks, 
H. 8. Swarth, G. F. Moreom, and J. Grinnell; the United States National Muse- 
um, through Dr. Chas. W. Richmond; the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory ; and the California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. 

Study of the assembled specimens has been under way for over two years, 
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though prosecuted quite intermittently. Repeatedly, after long intervals, I have 
gone back to verify earlier impressions, and by this method I feel sure that my 
appreciation of the facts has been clarified ; characters have been detected which 
were not seen at the start, and fortuitous variations have come to be recognized 
as such. Hesperiphona is subject to but one molt per year; yet there is much 
variation in certain respects owing to wear and possibly, also, to age. To weed 
out these variations of non-phylogenetic significance is of course a necessary 
process in working up any group of birds. 

The characters of Evening Grosbeaks which I have found serviceable in sub- 
specific discrimination are as follows: (1) Proportions of bill; (2) width of 
frontal yellow band in male; (3) color tone of sides, and lower surface generally, 
in female; (4) color tone of top of head and back in female; (5) color tone of 
upper and under parts in male. With the color tones, the student has to keep 
continually in view the probable degree reached in the process of wear, and even 
then some variation is to be found which he must deal with in mass-effect so as 
to determine the mean condition. 

As a result of my study, it is found that Hesperiphona vespertina montana, 
the ‘‘western’’ subspecies recognized in current literature, is a composite of four 
distinguishable races. To provide names for these, correct according to the rules 
of nomenclature, it has been necessary to restrict the current name within nar- 
rower limits. The following discussion goes into more detail than might other- 
_wise be needed, because my conclusions as to the basis of the name montana are 
at variance from those of other authors (e. g., Mearns, 1890, and Chapman, 1897), 
and I wish to anticipate as fully as I ean any queries that may arise on the part 
of future students. 

The original characterization of montana by Ridgway (in Baird, Brewer 
and Ridgway, 1874, p. 449) unmistakably fits the extreme Mexican race, in com- 
parison with vespertina, as does also the figure on plate X XII of the same work, 
even if the source of the specimen from which the drawing was made had not 
been indicated (as it was). In fact, birds from the ‘‘Pacifiec Coast to Rocky 
Mountains’’, as well as from ‘‘North America east to Lake Superior’’ (loc. cit., 
p. 450), are all included under ‘‘var. vespertina’’; while montana is stated to be 
found in ‘‘Guatemala, Mexico, and the southern Rocky Mountains’’. It was only 
long subsequent action that extended the range of montana to cover the whole of 
‘“Western North America’’ wherever Hesperiphona ocears at all. 

I am aware that a specimen in the United States National Museum (no. 
11,960), from Cantonment Burgwin, New Mexico, has been considered the type 
of montana; but this specimen was not published as the type until 1890 (Mearns, 
p. 247) ; and, as just pointed out, a virtual type had already been designated, no. 
35150. This latter specimen, from which the drawing of the bill in both Cooper’s 
Ornithology (1870) and Baird, Brewer and Ridgway (1874) was made, bears 
the following data: Mirador, Mex. (near Vera Cruz) ; pine forests; June 64; Dr. 
C. Sartorius; ¢, 180 (punctuation different on tag). This, it now seems clear, is 
the real type of Hesperiphona vespertina montana Ridgway ; and the name mexri- 
cana Chapman, based also on a bird from the state of Vera Cruz, becomes a pure 
synonym of montana. Through the courtesy of the custodians of the National 
Museum I have been permitted to examine both of these specimens, of such eriti- 
eal importance. The one from Fort Burgwin, near Taos, in northern New Mex- 
ico, belongs to the subspecies here called warreni. 

It is clear from canons xxx and xu of the A. O. U. revised (1908) Code of 
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Nomenclature that the subsequent action of the author himself in designating a 
type cannot affect the original typeship, and that the ‘‘recognizable published 
figure”’ occurring in the same work as the original diagnosis must be accepted 
as pertaining to the real type. In this case the locality and museum number are 
plainly stated (Baird, Brewer and Ridgway, 1874, pl. xx, fig. 4) as ‘‘Mex.. 
30150.’’ What is still more noteworthy in this connection is that this is also the 
only actual specimen of montana referred to in the whole work. Although the 
nomenclatural points here involved may not be exactly covered in the more recent 
International Code, American ornithologists will doubtless agree in abiding by 
the A. O. U. Code in so far as the latter is not in conflict with the International 
Code. 

I regret to say that it is impossible with the material and information in 
hand to satisfactorily define the breeding ranges of the various races of Hesperi- 
phona vespertina here pointed out. The majority of the specimens are winter 
birds, very probably a greater or less distance out of their summer habitat. The 
breeding ranges indicated under each heading must be considered largely hypo- 
thetical. Even the breeding area of the eastern H. vespertina vespertina has 
never been outlined; nests and eggs of that form remain unknown. To the best 
of my knowledge authentic eggs of any form of Evening Grosbeak have been 
found only in California, Arizona and New Mexico. 


Hesperiphona vespertina vespertina (Cooper) 
Eastern Evening Grosbeak 

Type locality.— Sault Sainte Marie, Michigan (Cooper, Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. 
N. Y., 1, 1825, pp. 220-222). 

Diagnosis.—Bill relatively shortest and thickest as compared with all the 
other subspecies; nearest like brooks, but distinctly shorter, though basal thick- 
ness about the same. Color-tone of body of male relatively dark, though not as 
dark as in brooksi. Frontal yellow bar of male averaging widest, as compared 
with all other subspecies; nearest brooksi and warreni. Color-tone of both upper 
and under surface of female averaging decidedly more grayish, less brownish, 
than in any of the other subspecies; top of head and back not so blackish as in 
brooksi, and less brownish than in californica, warreni, and montana. 

Summer range.—Probably restricted to central portions of Canada east of 
the main divide of the Rocky Mountains: Alberta (Preble, N. Amer. Fauna no. 


Hi 2 3 
Fig. 5. No. 1: Hesperiphona vespertina vespertina, male; Lake George, Indi- 
ana; December 5, 1886; coll. G. Frean Morcom. No. 2: Hesperiphona ves- 
pertina brooksi, male; no. 24517, Mus. Vert. Zool.; Okanagan, B. C.; Novem- 
ber 18, 1913; Allan Brooks. No. 3: Hesperiphona vespertina montana, 
male; no. 917, coll. J. E. Law; Chiricahua Mountains, near Paradise, Ari- 
ZONA APE 2o. LOLS. 
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27, 1908, pp. 413-414). Winters irregularly, ‘‘south of the Saskatchewan and 
east of the Rocky Mountains’’, south to Kentucky, Pennsylvania, ete. (A. O. U. 
Cheek-list, 1910, p. 241). 
Hesperiphona vespertina brooksi*, new subspecies 
British Columbia Evening Grosbeak 

Type.—Male; no. 24517, Mus. Vert. Zool.; Okanagan, British Columbia; No- 
vember 13, 1913; collected by Allan Brooks. 

Diagnosis.—Bill thick as in vespertina, but longer and hence relatively 
slenderer; slightly less slender on an average than in californica and warrent, 
but decidedly thicker than in montana. Color-tone of body of male decidedly the 
darkest as compared with all the other subspecies; as a result, line of demarea- 
tion between black cap and hind neck not sharply defined. Frontal yellow bar 
of male averaging much broader than in any other subspecies except warreni and 
vespertina, and but slightly narrower than in the latter form. Color-tone of body 
of female darker than in any other subspecies; more sooty on top of head and 
back, and darker brown beneath; decidedly less ashy about head and on lower 
surface than in vespertina, most nearly as in californica. 


vide, in British Columbia, Canada. The series at hand was taken on various win- 
ter dates at Okanagan and Chilliwick, B. C., and Tacoma, Washington. 


Hesperiphona vespertina californica, new subspecies 
California Evening Grosbeak ? 

Type.—Male; no. 25638, Mus. Vert. Zool.; Crane Flat, 6300 feet altitude, 
Mariposa County, California; June 15, 1915; collected by Tracy I. Storer; orig. 
mo, L257. 

Diagnosis.—Bill of intermediate degree of relative thickness, more nearly as 
in brooksi and warren; distinctly thicker than in montana. Color-tone of body 
of male intermediate in depth, much as in vespertina though averaging yellower 
beneath ; in latter respect approaching montana. Frontal yellow bar of male rel- 
atively narrow, much narrower than in vespertina, warrent and brooksi. Col- 
or-tone of body of female light brownish gray, more brown than in vespertina, 
less blackish on crown and back than in brooksi; near montana, but not quite so 
yellowish brown beneath ; somewhat darker than in warren. 

Summer range.—Chiefly in Sierra Nevada of California, south at least to 
Yosemite National Park; but also Warner Mountains, Modoc County, and thence 
north at least to Bear Creek, Wheeler County, Oregon (see L. H. Miller, Condor, 
vi, 1904, p. 104). Winters irregularly in adjacent territory south to Mount Wil- 
son, Los Angeles County, California. : 

Hesperiphona vespertina montana Ridgway 
Mexican Evening Grosbeak 

Type.—No. 35150, U. 8. Nat. Mus.; from [Mirador, near Vera Cruz], ““Mex- 
ico’’ (Ridgway, 1874, p. 449 and fig. 4 on pl. 22); male, orig. no. 180; collected 
by Dr. C. Sartorius; June, 1864. | 

Synonym. —_ GQ yavatiwamsies vespertinus mexicanus Chapman (1897, p. 311) ; 
type from Las Vigas, Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

Diagnosis.—Bill much dimierer than in any of the other ees with decided 
curvature downward, involving especially the gonys and commissure; the anti- 
thesis of the condition in vespertina. Color-tone of body of male light, averaging 


*Named in recognition of Allan Brooks’s contributions to northwestern ornithology. 
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more yellowish even than in califormca. Yellow frontal bar of male very nar- 
row, averaging narrower than in any other form. Color-tone of body of female 
browner than in any other form, sharply different from the gray cast in vesper- 
tina and the sooty tone above in brooksi; paler in tone of brown beneath than in 
californica, most nearly as in warren. 

Summer range.—Specimens at hand only from the following places, all prob- 
ably breeding localities: Mirador and Las Vigas, both not far from Vera Cruz, 
Mexico; Huachuca and Chiricahua mountains, Arizona. I am unable to distin- 
euish the birds of extreme southern Arizona from the Vera Cruz birds. 

Hesperiphona vespertina warreni*, new subspecies 
Rocky Mountain Evening Grosbeak 

Type.—Male; no. 1399, Colorado College Mus.; Bear Creek, near Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; June 19, 1898; C. E. Aiken. 

Diagnosis.—Bill of moderate degree of thickness, seemingly identical in this 
respect with californica; therefore much thicker than in montana, and yet unmis- 
-takably slenderer than in vespertina. Color-tone of body of male averaging the 
same as in califormica. Frontal yellow bar of male broad, very nearly as broad 
as in vespertina, therefore decidedly broader than in californica. Color-tone of 
body of female averaging nearest montana, slightly paler perhaps, therefore not- 
ably different from the usual case in vespertina; shghtly paler about the head 
than in californica, and decidedly paler than in brooks. 

Summer range.—Southern Rocky Mountain region, at least in Colorado, 
New Mexico and north-central Arizona. Specimens in the American Museum of 
Natural History taken by Mearns in the vicinity of Fort Verde, Arizona, belong 
here, and not to the form represented in the Chiricahua and Huachuca moun- 
tains, in the same state, these latter being unequivocally montana as here under- 
stood. 


IMPORTANT LITERATURE RELATING TO SYSTEMATIC STATUS OF WESTERN 
EVENING GROSBEAKS 
Baird, S. EF. 
1870. In Cooper’s Ornithology of California (Geol. Surv..Calif.), Land Birds, Volume 
I, pp. xi+592, numerous figs. in text. — 

Technical paragraph (pp. 175-176) setting forth differences between 
“two strongly marked varieties’, but no new name given, both being in- 
cluded under Hesperiphona vespertina; also two figures (pp. 174, 175), 
one, small-billed, with “Mexico” printed beneath, these being the same 
woodcuts as subsequently used in Baird, Brewer and Ridgway, 1874, plate 

: OTe 
Ridgway, R. 
1874. In Baird, Brewer and Ridgway’s History of North American Birds. Land 
Birds, Volume I. Pp. xxviii+596+ vi, pls. xxv1, many figs. in text. 

Original designation of “var. montana” (pp. 449, 450), with figure (pl. 
XxII, fig. 4, the same cut as in Cooper’s Crnithology, p. 175) labeled: “Mex., 
35150”. Otherwise no particular specimen mentioned. 

Mearns, E. A. : 
1890. Descriptions of a New Species and Three New Subspecies of Birds from Ari- 
zona. Auk, vil, pp. 2438-251. 

Extended account (pp. 246-249) of “Coccothraustes vespertina mon- 
tana Ridgway” with full discussion of this form as then understood, “‘in- 
habiting Mexico and the southern Rocky Mountain region.” A “type” is 
for the first time specifically mentioned as such and is stated to have come 
from Cantonment Burgwin, New Mexico. 


*Named in recognition of Hdward R. Warren’s contributions to the ornithology of Colorado. 
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Chapman, F. M. 
1897. Preliminary Descriptions of New Birds from Mexico and Arizona. Auk, xiv, 
pp. 310-311. 
Brief diagnosis (p. 3811) of “Coccothraustes vespertinus mexicanus”, 
from Las Vigas, Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
Ridgway, R. 
1901. Birds of North and Middle America. Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus. no. 50, part 1, pp. 
Xxx+715, pls. xx. ; 
Diagnoses (pp. 38-39), of three races of Hesperiphona—vespertina, 
montana, and mexicana—and descriptions and synonymies of same (pp. 
39-44). 


Berkeley, Califorma, December 5, 1916. 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Western Belted Kingfisher Breeding in San Diego County, California.—it is not an 
uncommon occurrence to meet with an occasional Kingfisher (Ceryle alcyon caurina) 
near some river, slough or lake in this county; but not until this year have I succeeded 
in locating a nest. This was quite accidental. 

On the 20th of April, 1916, while driving along a road bordering a lagoon near 
Oceanside my curiosity was aroused by noting some dirt bluffs which formed the walls 
of a steep narrow canyon. It at once suggested to me an ideal home for a Duck Hawk. 
Without waiting to debate the question with myself I at once tied the horse and made 
my way to the canyon. A few shots I knew would bring forth the falcons if present. 
Imagine my surprise, however, as the echo from the report died away to hear the cack- 
ling screeches of a Kingfisher. In a few moments it was joined by its mate coming in 
from the lagoon. 

I dropped behind a bunch of brush and in a few moments one of the birds flew 
directly to a small hole in the bluff and disappeared, while the mate returned to the 
lagoon. 

The nesting cavity proved to be ten feet below the top of the bank and twenty feet 
from the bottom. I soon secured a pick and shovel from a ranch a few miles distant and 
started what proved to be a real task. Two hours of hard digging and a warm sun on 
my back helped me to decide that it was too early anyway for a full set, so I left it for 
a couple of weeks. 

On May 6 I returned resolved to reach the nest. After four hours of manual labor 
I at last reached the soft stratum of sand ir which the nest cavity was located. I had dug 
my pit so that it would be to one side of the nest chamber, for by so doing I hoped to 
reach the nest from the side, but I had not calculated on a winding tunnel and when 
about a foot above the entrance my pick broke into the extreme end of the passage. I 
cleaned away the loose sand and soon exposed a nest full of young fully feathered and 
nearly ready to leave for the lagoon. There were six in all. They were very quiet and 
made no remonstrance when removed from the nest and examined. They were all re- 
turned to their underground passage which was carefully closed with a resolve that if I 
ever found another Kingfisher’s nest in San Diego County I would not wait until May be- 
fore investigating.—N. K. CARPENTER, Hscondido, California. 


Another Alaska Record for the Mourning Dove.—On September 1, 1916, while 
standing on the dock at Hydaburg, Prince of Wales Island, Alaska, a Mourning Dove 
(Zenaidura macroura) flew by within twenty-five feet. This is the first time that I have 
met with the species in the region.—Grorcr WILLETT, Hlephant Butte, New Mexico, No- 
vember 24, 1916. 


The Florida Gallinule in San Francisco County.—On October 12, 1916, it was re- 
ported to me that a Rail had appeared on Middle Lake, one of the Chain-of-Lakes, Golden 
Gate Park, which did not resemble any of those most commonly seen. Accordingly I 
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made a trip to the park on October 15; and on approaching the lake, I saw, swimming 
near some lily pads, a waterbird which appeared to be a very nervous Coot, but on sec- 
ond sight proved to be something different, although there was a similarity in size and 
shape. 

The field description is as follows: Head, neck, and throat, sooty gray; wings, rich 
brownish color, the outer primaries being edged with white; the under parts of the tail 
were also white, like that of the coot. The bill and shield were of a yellowish color, as 
were the legs, which were very long. 

This bird, evidently a Florida Gallinule (Gallinula galeata) was seen up to and 
including November 13, either walking over the lily pads, feeding on the banks, or swim- 
ming on the lake, which it did in true Coot fashion. 

Judging from skins seen at the University of California, the Gallinule seen at the 
park is an immature specimen. Mrs. Morton Gibbons also saw the Gallinule, and identi- 
fied it as such before knowing my views. This record should be of interest to San Fran- 
cisco ornithologists as this is but the second time this species has been reported for this 
county, although it has been found breeding around Los Baflos.—Haroip EH. HANSEN, San 
Francisco, California, November 238, 1916. 


The Valley Quail Occupying Nests of the Road-runner.—On the afternoon of April 
10, 1915, near San Diego, in company with Mr. A. M. Ingersoll, a female Valley Quail 
(Lophortyx c. vallicola) was discovered by the latter sitting close, and apparently incu- 
bating, upon what proved to be a deserted nest of the Road-runner (Geococcysx californi- 
anus). This nest had been built, well in toward the center and about two feet above the 
ground, in a large lemonade berry (Rhus integrifolia) bush. Investigation showed the 
nest to contain three eggs, warm to the touch, and the fragments of a fourth, all of the 
Road-runner; two eggs were rotten, and one was cracked, discolored, with contents dried. 

Another instance of the Valley Quail occupying a nest of the Road-runner came 
under my observation this past season (1916), and is particularly noteworthy for the fact 
that the nest was eight and one-half feet akove a dry wash. During the forepart of April 
the nest received finishing touches and was evidently ready for the depositing of eggs, 
when it was deserted by the Road-runners; it had been built among the terminal branches 
of a drooping sycamore limb, and was about five feet from, and almost on a level with, 
the top of an abrupt bank skirting the wash at this point. In passing under the nest on 
April 30 I was quite surprised to flush a Valley Quail from it, and to find that four eggs 


Fig. 6. VALLEY QUAIL OCCUPYING NEST OF ROADRUNNER, 814 FEET ABOVE GROUND 
IN A SYCAMORE. 
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had been deposited. There were thirteen eggs on May 14, when next visited. Possibly 
two dozen small feathers of the quail distributed over the surface of the lining formed 
the only noticeable addition to the nest material. While removing a few overhanging 
leaves preparatory to securing, from the nearby bank, a photograph, the female left the 
nest and it might be interesting to note that it was a trifle over fifteen minutes before 
she returned. Several photographs were attempted and again she departed, this time 
remaining away seventeen minutes. —Haroui: M. HoLLAnp, Los Angeles, California. 


Game Bird Conditions in Sutter County, California—I have just come from a 
shooting trip at the West Butte Country Club, in Sutter County, California. The shoot- 
ing grounds comprise a swamp and overflowed land along Butte Creek. The birds 
there—the ducks and geese—are in numbers beyond description. There must be several 
thousand swans, and there are certain favorite localities in which all these birds seem to 
congregate at certain times. The rice fields adjoining are now all drained. Great quan- 
tities of the birds go to the rice fields at night and there feed upon the waste rice that 
has been threshed out by the wind, blackbirds, etc. The farmers regard this as a posi- 
tive benefit, since it cleans their land of what would otherwise be an annoying and worth- 
less volunteer crop during the following year. All the farmers bear testimony to this, 
and their grounds are all posted forbidding shooting. Toward daylight the birds move 
down to the marshlands literally in myriads. Some of the Mallards are fairly wobbling 
in their flight, and their crops and necks distorted, with the rice they have eaten.—F.. W. 
HENSHAW, San Francisco, November 21, 1916. 


The Snowy Owl in Humboldt County, California—Two specimens of the Snowy 
Owl (Nyctea nyctea) taken in Humboldt County, California, have been recently sent to 
me to be mounted. One was secured by W. Snow, at Trinidad, the other by Thomas 
Johnson, at Upper Mattole, November 17, 1916. An old newspaper clipping in my posses- 
sicn describes a previous flight of Snowy Owls in this region during December, 1896.— 
FRANKLIN J. SmMiru, Hureka, California. 


Western Grebe Breeding in Southern California.—On May 13, 1916, I secured a set 
of eggs of the Western Grebe at Mystic Lake, Riverside County, California. The nest 
was in a thin clump of tules, close to the edge, and floating on water about two and a 
half feet deep. It resembled that of the Pied-billed Grebe in structure and appearance, 
but was at least twice the size. The eggs were three in number and far advanced in in- 
cubation. The parent bird was seen, and heard making a cackling noise like the croak- 
ing of a great toad.—I. D. Noxrs, Los Angeles, California. 


Notes on the Western Grasshopper Sparrow.—Breeding localities of the Western 
Grasshopper Sparrow (Ammodramus savannarum bimaculatus) seem to be few and far 
between in California. The coastal zone in the southern part of the state seems to be 
more favored than elsewhere, and by occasional notes of the sort here presented we will 
in time be able to state more exactly the range of this species. 

In middle June of 1915, in company with Ralph Arnold, I noted this bird in 
rather large numbers on the extreme western end of the Santa Monica Mountains in 
southeastern Ventura County, California. The hills here have steep slopes entirely bare 
of vegetation other than grasses, while the canyons harbor a few live oaks and some 
thickets of shrubs. High up on the northern slopes of these open grassy hills and about 
two miles from the ocean were found many pairs of the bird. Their peculiar buzzing 
note called attention to their presence; otherwise they might have been overlooked, for 
in their habits they seldom fly, preferring to run along the ground between and beneath 
the tufts of grass. 

Three nests were found on June 12, 1915. Two of these were practically finished 
though containing no eggs, while the third contained three eggs in which incubation had 
just begun. The first nest, which contained the eggs, was discovered through the bird 
being flushed almost from beneath my feet and was located near the summit of one of 
the highest hills. The other two nests were found through search and were also located 
only a short distance away on the upper slopes of the same hill. 

The nests were identical in every way. They were placed in slight depressions at 
the base of the northern or leeward sides of large tufts of grass and were composed en- 
tirely of fine dry grasses with no appreciable lining. They were poorly built and the one 
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in which the eggs were, almost fell to pieces when taken. The eggs are nearly pure white, 
sparsely marked on the large end with small pinkish spots, and are bluntly ovate in shape. 
—J. R. PEMBERTON, Colton, California. 


The Baird Sandpiper in the State of Washington.—Until the present fall of 1916, 
to the best of my knowledge, we have had nothing but “sight records” for this species 
(Pisobia bairdii) as a visitor to Washington. In my own experience of nineteen years 
I have never even seen it before. Therefore, it was with the greatest interest that Mr. 
Stanton Warburton, of Tacoma, and the writer found them in fair numbers on the Tacoma 
- flats during the latter part of July, August, and early September, 1916. The first was a 
female, seen and collected on July 26. A male was collected on August 5, another male 
on the 1ith, a male on August 29, and the last seen was a male taken on September 5. 
They never appeared in flocks, usually flying in two’s and three’s, four being the largest 
number seen together at any one time. The other small sandpipers did not seem to in- 
terest them much, as they were usually found alone or in the company “of one or two 
Semi-palmated Plover (Aegialitis semipalmata); however, the few times that we saw 
them flying with flocks of other small sandpipers, they separated from the main flock as 
soon as they stopped to feed.—J. Hooper Bowes, Tacoma, Washington. 


Vermilion Flycatcher near Los Angeles.—On March 3, 1916, I secured an adult 
male Vermilion Flycatcher (Pyrocephalus rubinus mexicanus) at Nigger Slough, Los An- 
geles County.—I. D. Nokes, Los Angeles, California. 


How Does the Shrike Carry its Prey?—I want to report the behavior of California 
Shrike (Lanius l. gambeii) in carrying a dead bird. The shrike flew against a window 
pane near where I was, and dropped a dead “White-crown’’. When the sparrow was 
picked up again it was seized by the neck, and the shrike flew off with it. But before it 
had gone more than a yard, and while about a foot in the air, the shrike released its 
hold on the neck of the prey, and, without hesitating or altering its course, caught the 
sparrow in its feet. The flight was continued for about fifteen yards, and then the 
shrike dropped to the ground. It started off at once and the same behavior was re- 
peated; the prey was picked up by the neck with the beak and this hold was given up, 
while flying, for the hawk hold. The substitution is almost instantaneous; the burden 
does not drop perceptibly and the flight is continuous and steady. 

Since I had never seen this before, I have wondered whether the actions noted are 
usual or not.—C. O. Esreriy, Scripps Institution, La Jolla, California, December 30, 1916. 


Notes on the California Jay in Humboldt County.—In the September issue of THE 
Connor, Mr. Joseph Mailliard records the California Jay (Aphelocoma c. californica) 
from the vicinity of Humboldt Bay. I was with Mr. Mailliard when the bird referred to 
was taken. This was back of Arcata, some distance from the coast and above the red- 
wood timber line. 

On November 13, 1916, I traveled from Eureka to Petrolia, 55 miles south of Hum- 
boldt Bay. While passing over the ridge known as the Wild Cat, 29 miles from Eureka, 
I saw two California Jays below the road, perched in hazel-nut bushes. Upon trying to 
secure one, the birds became aware of my actions and immediately took refuge in a 
dense growth of spruce. I returned to the road and passed over a small ridge into an- 
other gulley where, perched on a fence post near the road, was another California Jay. 
It showed no concern till I stepped onto a nearby knoll, when it flew to a spruce tree 
nearby taking a stand on the outer end of a limb. It was closely followed by another jay 
which had been concealed in the brush. This was in sight of the ocean and but two 
miles distant from it. 

On the 15th of the same month |! found the California Jay common along the coun- 
ty road running from Petrolia to Briceland, in southern Humboldt County. 

Today, December 26, while passing over a bit of our new highway but two miles 
distant from the south end of Humboldt Bay, at the head of a small gulch, altitude less 
than 50 feet, two of these jays crossed the road directly in front of me and flew into a 
nearby willow; one perched itself in plain view while the other disappeared in the dense 
undergrowth. The point where these two jays were seen is eleven miles by road from 
Eureka and approximately two miles air-line from the ocean.—C. I. CLiay, Eureka, Cali- 
fornia, December 26, 1916. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The once widely-held notion that swal- 
lows and swifts hibernate in the mud like 
frogs was long ago shattered, as being con- 
trary to both probability and ascertained 
fact. Mr. Hanna, in the opening article of 
this issue of THE Connor, raises the ques- 
tion whether White-throated Swifts may not 
at times in winter hide themselves away in 
the crevices of cliffs and pass through a 
period of dormancy. There appears to be 
some ground for reviving the idea of bird 
hibernation. 


Financial matters have caused continual 
delay in the printing of Avifauna no. 12 
(Howell’s Birds of the Southern California 
Coast Islands). But now the C. O. C. Busi- 
ness Managers announce that the way is 
clear, and that we are to see the publica- 
tion of this memoir just aS soon as it can 
be put through Nace’s print shop. 


Neither THE Connor, the Avifauna series, 
nor the Zoological Publications of the Uni- 
versity of California are copyrighted. We 
can see no adequate reason for in any way 
hampering the free and unlimited distribu- 
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tion of Knowledge. The specialists’ discov- 
ery of today should become the common 
knowledge of everyone tomorrow. At the 
same time, common courtesy demands that 
where important facts or passages are tak- 
en from original sources and incorporated 
into a new article, or book, proper credit 
be indicated. There is often a need for en- 
suring authoritativeness of statement, to 
be met in this way also. 


Mr. Austin Paul Smith is now doing field 
work in western Texas, with headquarters 
at Fort Davis. He reports finding among 
other birds of interest, the Lloyd Bush-tit 
in goodly numbers. Conpor readers will 
doubtless soon hear in detail of Mr. Smith’s 
observations in that interesting section of 
the country. 


Owing to ill health, Mr. H. W. Henshaw 
has resigned his position as Chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, Department of 
Agriculture, dating from December 1. Mr. 
Henshaw has been connected with the De- 
partment of Agriculture since 1905, serving 
as Assistant Chief of the Bureau until 1910, 
and from then on, as Chief. During this 
period the Survey has grown rapidly. In 
order that the Bureau may continue to have 
the benefit of Mr. Henshaw’s knowledge 
and experience he will retain official con- 
nection with it as Consulting Biologist. Mr. 
E. W. Nelson, who has been on the scienti- 
fic staff of the Bureau since 1890, and As- 
sistant Chief since 1914, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Henshaw as Chief of the 
Bureau. 


Mr. Frank Stephens has been made Su- 
perintendent of the newly established Zoo- 
logical Garden in San Diego. 


Of all the direct agencies of destruction 
brought to bear on our native bird-life as a 
result of human settlement of the country, 
that satellite of man, the domestic cat, is 
undoubtedly the worst. The whole question 
of cat perfidy and cat suppression is ably | 
discussed by Mr. E. H. Forbush in a bulle- 
tin (number 2 of the Economic Biology se- 
ries) lately issued by the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture. No one inter- 
ested in bird protection (and who is not?) 
should fail to read this admirable presenta- 
tion of the subject. Z 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


SeprEMBER.—The regular meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitholog- 
ical Club was held on the evening of Sep- 
tember 21, 1916, at the Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology, Berkeley. The following members 
were present when the meeting was called 
to order by President Storer: Messrs. Bry- 
ant, Camp, Carriger, Davis, Dawson, Grin- 
nell, Hansen, Storer; Miss Crane; Mrs. 
Grinnell and Mrs. Schlisinger. 


Neate, L917 


The secretary pro tem., read the minutes 
of the August meetings of the Northern and 
Southern divisions. Mr. Walter A. Staf- 
ford, Miss Helen Gilkey and Mrs. Elizabeth 
H. Price, together with the June and July 
nominees of the Southern Division, were 
elected to membership. Mr. William C. 
Boeck, Berkeley, and Mr. Frederick P. Sha- 
fer, San Diego, endorsed by Mr. A. L. Bar- 
rows, were proposed for membership in the 
Club. Proposals from the Southern Divi- 
sion were Dr. H. Gifford and Miss Bertha 
Elizabeth Crawford. — 

The business for the evening having been 
disposed of, Mr. W. L. Dawson led in a dis- 
cussion of the relation of the California Jay 
to the nesting of small birds.—C. L. Camp, 
Secretary pro tem. 


OcropEeR.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Northern Division was held at the Mu- 
seum of Vertebrate Zoology, October 19, 
1916, at 8 Pp. M., with the following members 
present: Messrs. Anderson, Dawson, Grin- 
nell, Swarth, Squires, Storer, Lastreto, 
Wright, Evermann, Hansen, La Jeunesse; 
Mesdames Grinnell, Swarth, Schlisinger; 
Misses Wythe, Sweezy, and four visitors. 

The minutes of the September meeting 
were read and approved, and the minutes of 
the Inter-Mountain Chapter were read. The 
names proposed at the September meeting, 
namely, Wm. C. Boeck, Fred C. Shafer, Miss 
Bertha Elizabeth Crawford, and Dr. H. Gif- 
ford, were voted upon favorably and the 
persons declared members of the Club. 
Frank J. Steinmetz, 1021 Ramona Street, 
Palo Alto, was proposed for membership by 
J. O. Snyder, and Frances Webster Fish, 
2325 Piedmont Avenue, Berkeley, was pro- 
posed by Mrs. J. T. Allen. 

Mr. Swarth then gave an interesting re- 
view of work done on the recent field inves- 
tigation carried on by himself and others in 
the Sierras. A discussion followed in which 
some of the unsolved problems of bird mi- 
gration were considered. Dr. Grinnell ques- 
tioned whether any birds ever nest at a low 
altitude and then later in the same season 
at a higher altitude. The fact was also 
brought out that while the varied thrushes 
are already plentiful in the Sierras no one 
had seen any in the San Francisco Bay re- 
gion, suggesting that the representatives of 
this species to appear first are from the 
far northern and interior parts of north- 
western America, and that the coast birds 
move down the humid coast strip later. 

The club then adjourned for informal dis- 
cussion and comparison of personal observa- 
tions—W. A. Squires, Secretary pro tem. 
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SOUTHERN DIVISION 


SEPTEMBER.—Regular monthly meeting of 
the Southern Division, Cooper Ornithological 
Club, was held at the residence of Dr. L. H. 
Miller, at 3:00 Pp. m., September 24, 1916, 
with President Miller in the chair, Mr. W. 
Lee Chambers as Secretary pro tem., and the 
following members present: Messrs. Apple- 
ton, Cookman, Cox, Chambers, Evan Davis, 
Kdwards, Law, Miller, Pierce, Lawrence Pey- 
ton, Sidney B. Peyton; Mesdames Bicknell, 
Fargo, Law, Meyers, and Pleasants; and 
Misses Dodge, Drachman, Moore and Swift. 
Visitors were Dr. R. M. Anderson, Mrs. J. S. 
Appleton, Mrs. Foster Elliott, Mrs. R. M. 
Anderson, Miss Fargo, Miss Marsh, Miss Eda 
Mills, Miss Miquel and Miss Reaves. 

The persons whose names were proposed 
at the August meeting were elected to mem- 
bership, and the following were nominated: 
Dr. A. A. Hummell, Los Angeles, by Dr. L. 
H. Miller; Mrs. Foster Elliott, Los Angeles, 
by Mrs. H. W. Meyers. 

The only business brought before the meet- 
ing was a letter from Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson 
—asking all bird friends to enter a protest 
with Secretary Franklin K. Lane against the 
throwing of Malheur Lake out of the bird- 
refuge list and allowing it to be drained and 
turned into agricultural land. A motion 
was made by J. Hugene Law, seconded by 
Mrs. Pleasants, instructing the Secretary of 
the Cooper Ornithological Club to write a 
vigorous letter of protest to Secretary Lane. 
Adjourned.—W. Ler CHAMBERS, Secretary 
pro tem. 


OcTrobEerR.—Regular monthly meeting of the 
Southern Division was held at the Museum 
of History, Science and Art, October 26, 1916, 
with President Miller in the chair and the 
following members present: Messrs. Apple- 
ton, Brown, Colburn, Chambers, Daggett, 
Holland, Howell, Huey, Jesurun, Little, Mil- 
ler, Tallman, Willett, and Wyman, and Miss 
Palmer. 

Minutes of the August and September 
meetings were read and approved, followed 
by reading of the minutes of the Northern 
Division for August, September and Octo- 
ber, and of the Inter-Mountain Chapter for 
May, June and September. 

Dr. A. A. Hummell, and Mrs. Foster Elli- 
ott, both of Les Angeles, were elected to 
membership on motion of Mr. Daggett, sec- 
onded by Mr. Chambers. Applications for 
membership were received from the follow- 
ing: Ridley Holleman, 215 Ogden St., San 
Antonio, Texas, by H. W. Carriger; Marion 
Randall Parsons, Mosswood Road, Berkeley, 
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by Mrs. J. T. Allen; Stanton Warburton, Jr., 
WAL ING IMS Sith, WEeCome, Wasa, ln Jo 18k 
Bowles; and the nominees already present- 
ed in the Northern Division. 

There being no other business matters to 
be considered, the members listened to an 
account of unusual ornithological conditions 
on Forrester Island, Alaska, during the past 
summer, by Mr. Willett, and to an account 
of recent collecting experiences by Mr. Huey. 
Adjourned.—L. EH. Wyman, Secretary. 


NoveEMBER.—Regular monthly meeting of 
the Southern Division, Cooper Ornithological 
Club, was held at the Museum of History, 
Science and Art, November 238, 1916. The 
following members were present: Messrs. 
Appleton, Brown, Colburn, Chambers, Dag- 
gett, Holland, Howell, Lamb, Miller, Ritten- 
house, Robertson, van Rossem, Wyman, and 
Mrs. Husher. Mrs. Robertson was a visitor. 

Minutes of the October meeting were-read 
and approved. On motion by Mr. Lamb, sec- 
onded by Mr. Brown, the following persons 
were elected to membership: Mrs. Elizabeth 
H. Price, Mr. Walter A. Stafford, Miss Helen 
Gilkey, Mr. Ridley Holleman, Mrs. Marion 
Randall Parsons, and Mr. Stanton Warbur- 
ton. 

Names proposed, to be voted upon at next 
meeting, were as follows: Mrs. Mabel HE. 
O’Farrel, 2403 F St., San Diego, by Laurence 
Huey; Frederick P. Shafer, care U. S. S. Al- 
batross, San Diego, by A. L. Barrows; Wil- 
liam C. Boeck, Berkeley, by A. L. Barrows; 
C. Oscar Reis, 646 Juanita Ave., Los Ange- 
les, by I. D. Nokes; Robie W. Tufts, Wolf- 
ville, Nova Scotia, by A. E. Price; Roscoe 
~Ivan Giles, 82 Newton St., Marlborough, 
Mass., by H. W. Carriger. 

On motion of Mr. Daggett, seconded by Mr. 
Lamb, Messrs. Howell and Brown were 
elected to serve as a committee to nominate 
officers for the coming year. Mr. Robert- 
son moved that Messrs. Brown and Wyman 
be appointed a committee to draft resolu- 
tions on the death of Dr. E. A. Mearns. Car- 
ried. 

Business disposed of, the usual informal 
discussion of bird topics followed. Adjourn- 
ed.—L. E. WyMAN, Secretary. 


SAN BERNARDINO CHAPTER 


The occasion of Dr. Grinnell’s visit to the 
San Bernardino Valley was taken as an op- 
portune time for a gathering of members 
of the Cooper Ornithological Club who re- 
sided within forty miles of Colton. A meet- 
ing was accordingly called at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson C. Hanna, 1000 Penn- 
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sylvania Ave., Colton, on Thursday evening, 
November 2, 1916. 

M. French Gilman motored in from Ban- 
ning bringing with him as guests, Mrs. Gil- 
man, Miss Mabel Gilman, and also Dr. F. D. 
West of Beaumont. Wright M. Pierce, Hal- 
sted G. White, and H. Arden Edwards were 
present from Claremont, and Judge Edward 
Wall from San Bernardino. Dr. C. G. Wig- 
gins and Mr. J. R. Pemberton of Colton, both 
of whom brought their wives as guests, com- 
pleted the list of members present. Judge 
J. B. Hanna and wife, and Miss Tacie Hanna, 
of Colton, were bresent as guests. 

This was the first opportunity some of the 
members had had for meeting Dr. Grinnell 
and each other. The first part of the even- 
ing was profitably spent in becoming ac- 
quainted and in telling of ornithological ex- 
periences. Much time was spent in viewing 
the elegant bird photos for which Mr. 
Pierce is famous, while the hand-painted 
pictures of birds’ eggs, which Mr. Edwards 
displayed, were both attractive and exceed- 
ingly interesting. The large collection of 
photos taken in Arizona by Mr. Gilman 
would require, by themselves, more than a 
single evening to do them justice. Some 
time was spent in viewing the oological col- 
lections of Mr. Hanna. 

The guest of honor, Dr. Grinnell, gave an 
interesting talk in which he suggested sevy- 
eral topics of a nature to investigate local- 
ly; he also told of the proper methods for 
keeping field notes. More 
needed concerning the breeding habits of 
some species, for example the Phainopepla, 
which is known to nest on the desert in 
February and which does not nest in this 
valley until June and July. Do these birds 
raise a brood in February on the desert and 
then migrate to this valley and raise an- 
other brood? 

There were so many questions to ask of 
Dr. Grinnell that his talk finally became a 
general discussion which was continued even 
while refreshments were being served. This 
meeting of kindred spirits proved to be so 
enjoyable that it was decided to have other 
gatherings. They will be known as meet- 
ings of the San Bernardino Chapter of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club, and the next 
one will be held December 5, at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Pemberton, 1170 N. 9th 
St., Colton. These meetings will in no way 
interfere with the Southern Division but 
will be for members in this immediate vicin- 
ity, though any one else interested is also 
invited to come.—W. C. Hanna, Secretary 
pro tem. 
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For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member is entitled to one 


advertising notice in each issue free. 
the rate of ten cents per line. 
Rock, Los Angeles County, California. 


Notices of over ten lines will be charged for at 
For this department, address W. Lee CHAmMBeRS, Eagle 


For SALE—Bird-Lore, volumes 4 to 17 
with all indexes and plates; 14 complete vol- 
umes unbound; price $30.00..—AtBEert H. 
Vinas, Brackett Apts., Sania Barbara, Calif. 


For SALE—Condor, vols. 1-3; Osprey, com- 
plete (both sets in original covers); Bulle- 
tin Torrey Botanical Club, vols. 1-27, partly 
bound; Fisher's Hawks and Owls; Bird- 
Lere, vels. 1-5. Make me an offer for one 
or all of them.—F.. H. KnNow.ton, U. S. Na- 
tional Museum, Washington, D. C. 


For SALE OR EXCHANGE for best offer: 
American Ornithology, Bird Magazine, vols. 
3, 4, 5, 6 complete; Museum, vol. 1 complete, 
vol. 2, nos. 1-10, vol. 3, nos. 1, 4, 5, 8-11; 
Journal Maine Orn. Soc., vols. 4, 5, 6 com- 
plete; and almost complete file of first 20 
volumes of the Oologist—F. L. Burns, Ber- 
wyn, Pa. 


BLuE-Birp—Published in co-operation with 
The Cleveland Bird-Lovers’ Association, and 
devoted to Bird Study and Conservation; 
$1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy; Agents Want- 
ed. Address Epitor BLuE-Birp, 1010 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Booxs For Sate—Fisher, A. K. Hawks 
and Owls of the U. States in their Relation 
to Agriculiure. A new, fine copy, 25 col. 
pis. Rare. Washn., 1893. $6.00. N. A. 
Fauna, no. 23, Index Generum Mammalium: 
A List of the Genera and Families of Mam- 
mals by T. S. Palmer, pp. 984; 1904. $5.00. 
Coues, E. Handbook of Field and General 
Ornithclogy. A manual of the structure and 
classification of Birds. 112 illusts., 8vo, 
cloth, 343 pp. London, 1890. As new, $2.00. 
Coues, FE. The Birds of the Colorado Val- 
ley. Contains the bibliography, pp. 567-784, 
invaluable to anyone forming a collection of 
ornithological books. Wash., 1878; origi- 
nal binding and in good condition, $4.00. 
Nidiologist, vol. 1, $1.50; 111, $2.00; rv, $1.50. 
All new in parts as issued. This is one of 
the early publications in which Cooper Club 
papers were published.—W. LrEz CHAMBERS, 
Hagle Rock, Los Angeles County, California. 


I WANT one copy each of “The Blue Bird”, 


vol. 6, nos. 1 and 2, published at Cincinnati, 


_Ohio; edited by Dr. Eugene Swope.—W. Ler 
CHAMBERS, Hagle Rock, Los Angeles County, 
| California. : 


WANTED—Good photos of any and all 
birds found in California, their nests, eggs, 
and nesting sites. Will pay cash or give 
good exchange in bird skins.—EpWAaARD 
WaLL, San Bernardino, California. 


WANTED—Bird skins from the Western 
U. S. in exchange for Eastern skins. Kindly 
send list of duplicates and you will receive 
my list by return mail—J. A. WersBrErR, Box 
327, Palisades Park, New Jersey. 


For SaALE—Photographs and lantern slides, 
plain or colored, of birds, nests and eggs, 
and flowers.—THomas H. JAcKson, 804 N. 
Franklin St., West Chester, Pa. 


For SatE—Complete files of Condor and 
Bird-Lore; also duplicates of Awk, vols. 7 
to 30.—LAUREN TREMPER, 136 No. Dewey St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WantTED—Good lantern slides of birds. I 
have a small exchange list of the same, or 
will pay reasonable cash price—J. L. 
SLOANAKER, Kalispell, Montana. 


For SALE—Condor, vols. 15, 16, 17; over 
200 copies Oologist; also egg cabinet and 
Ithaca 20 ga. shot gun.—J. H. Ricury, 277 
W. Dakota St., Pasadena, Calif. 


NEWLY BOUND copy of Avifaunas nos. 1 to 
6, to exchange for same unbound in first- 
class condition. Printer by mistake trimmed 
copies, while I desired them entire.—M_ S. 
Ray, 220 Market St., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. 


BIRDS---NESTS---EGGS 


The Oologist 


is one of the oldest publi- 
cationsin the UnitedStates 
devoted to these. It is 
now in its thirty-third 


year. If you are interested, 
subscribe now. 
Fifty Cents per year. 


The Oologist, 


Lacon, [I]. 
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AN ANNOTATED LIST OF THE BIRDS OF FREMONT COUNTY, IDAHO, 
AS OBSERVED DURING THE SUMMER OF 1916 


By HENRY J. RUST 


WITH MAP AND TWELVE PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


and is almost entirely confined between 110° and 113° W. Longitude, and 

44° and 45° N. Latitude. The northern boundary, between this county 
and Montana, lies along the crest of the Rocky Mountains; on the east the county 
extends to the Wyoming line. In recent years three counties have been created 
from the lower half of Fremont, cutting off a large portion of the great sage cov- 
ered plain which extends across the state in its widest part. A little over one- 
third of the county is covered with foothills and mountains from 6,000 to 10,000 
feet in altitude; the balance is mostly sage covered plains interspersed with roll- 
ing lava. 

The main ridge of the Rocky Mountains throws off numerous spurs, which, 
with their laterals, extend to the edge of the sage plains, forming many canyons 
and several large valleys. The largest stands of timber occur on the north and 
east exposures of these ridges. 

In the Hudsonian zone the characteristic trees are the Hngelmann spruce 
(Picea engelmann) and the Alpine or balsam fir (Abies lasiocarpa) with some 
seattered Douglas firs (Pseudotsuga taxifolia). 

In the Canadian zone are Douglas fir and Lodgepole pine (Pinus contorta) 
with scattered Engelmann spruce and large groves of aspen which also extend 
well down into the Transition zone. The latter is covered to a great extent with 
sage brush (Artemisia tridentata). 

Most of the streams have their sources near the heads of the canyons through 
which they flow, and they are lined with thickets of willow, red osier, choke cher- 
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ry, and aspen. These growths afford nesting sites for a large number of birds. 
Those of the larger streams that continue to flow any great distance through the 
sage plains have cut deep channels through the lava and do not water the region 
on either side. 

Since the passage of the homestead laws permitting 320 acre claims through- 
out the arid regions, a greater portion of the sage covered plains have been taken 
up by settlers. While only a small part of the entire area is under cultivation at 
the present time, it is only a question of a few years when the sage brush will 
sive place to grain fields, which will no doubt exert an influence towards a 
change in the avifauna. 

My observations, from which the following lst is compiled, date from June 
‘ to August 29, 1916. While the lst does not inelude all the birds that occur in 
the region throughout the entire year, it contains a large majority of the species 
to be found during the summer months. 
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Fig. 7. Map or Fremont County, IDAHO. 


1. Colymbus auritus? Horned Grebe. A small grebe, which I took to be of this 
species, was seen on the outlet of Henry Lake, August 17. It disappeared below the sur- 
face of the water, permitting but a few seconds for identification. 

2. Gavia immer. Common Loon. Occurs sparingly on Henry Lake. Several 
mounted specimens examined in a collection at Lake Post Office. 

3. Pelecanus erythrorhynchos. White Pelican. Three birds seen flying near 
shore of Henry Lake. Mounted specimen examined in a collection at Lake Post Office. 

4. Mergus serrator. Red-breasted Merganser. Occurs sparingly on Henry Lake. 

5. Anas platyrhynchos. Mallard. A number of large flocks of mallards were 
seen just at dusk flying low over the small marshes along Ice House Creek, August 16. 
A female with four young able to fly seen on Ice House Creek, August 26. Quite a num- 
ber were seen on the north fork of the Snake River, August 25. 

6. Mareca americana. Baldpate. Several seen at Woods Reservoir on West 
Fork Camas Creek, July 17. 

7. Nettion carolinense. Green-winged Teal. Fairly common along small streams, 
and occasionally seen in small overflow ponds. Also in numbers on Henry Lake. 
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Fig. 8. LoOKING WEST FROM SPENCER, FREMONT County, IDAHO; THE BEGINNING OF THE 
GREAT SAGE PLAIN; UPPER SONORAN ZONE, MERGING INTO TRANSITION IN THE FAR DISTANCE. 
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Fig. 9. THE FORKS OF LITTLE DRY CREEK, IDAHO; IN THE TRANSITION ZONE. 
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8. Querquedula discors. Blue-winged Teal. Several seen on a small storage 
pond on Ice House Creek, August 17. 

9. Olor buccinator. Trumpeter Swan. Occurs sparingly on Henry Lake. Sey- 
eral mounted specimens examined in the collection at Lake Post Office, including a fe- 
male with two young taken on the Lake. 

10. Ardea herodias herodias. Great Blue Heron. Fairly common along marshes 
near North Fork of the Snake River. Five adults seen at one time on August 18. A 
young male about half grown was taken on Little Dry Creek, near Spencer, July 14. 

11. Porzana carolina. Sora Rail. One specimen found dead floating on the 
water near the shore of Henry Lake, August 25. 

12. Fulica americana. Coot. A small flock observed on a pond at Camas Mead- 
Ows, near Kilgore, August 26. 

13. Recurvirostra americana. Avocet. A flock of eight adults observed in a 
small shallow overflow pond near Small, June 20. The pond was cnly a short distance 
from a ranch house, and the birds were quite tame, allowing a clcese approach. They 
remained about the pond the entire day, probably to rest. 

14. Lobipes tobatus. Northern Phalarope. Two seen in company with Avocets 
on a small pond near Small, June 20. 

15. Gallinago delicata. Wilson Snipe. One seen in a small swampy meadow 
along Ice House Creek, and several seen at Camas Meadows, August 26. 

16. Ereunetes mauri. Western Sandpiper. A small flock seen near the shore of 
Henry Lake, and also along an irrigation ditch near Spencer, August 27. 

17. Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper. Common along streams and ponds 
throughout the county. Young still in the downy stage seen at Wocds Reservoir, on the 
West Fork of Camas Creek, July 16. , 

18. Oxyechus vociferus. Killdeer. Common along streams and ponds throughout 
the county. 

19. Dendragapus obscurus richardsoni. Richardson Grouse. One male seen in 
Little Dry Creek Canyon, July 8. A female with three young was seen in the same can- 
yon among Douglas firs, August 10. 

20. Bonasa umbellus togata. Canada Ruffed Grouse. Two adult males seen on 
July 8 in Little Dry Creek Canyon, among Douglas firs near the creek. A female with 
about ten nearly grown young was flushed from a lodgepole pine thicket along the road 
near the North Fork of the Snake River, near Rea Post Office, on August 26. 

21. Pedioecetes phasianellus columbianus. Columbian Sharp-tailed Grouse. Be- 
coming very rare throughout the county. One small flock was observed on August 26, 
among sage brush, along the road near Kilgore. 

22. Centrocercus urophasianus. Sage Grouse. Until recent years abundant 
throughout the county, now becoming very scarce. 

A female with two young was seen on a high ridge, July 8, a female with four 
young at Burnside Ranch, July 10, a female with two young near Highbridge, August 
10, three adult birds on a high ridge near Spencer, July 31, one adult near Sheridan 
Creek, August 17, and a flock of about six, two of which were secured, near Kilgore, 
August 26. 

These are all the birds I saw during the three months spent in Fremont County. I 
found one deserted nest containing six eggs, July 9. It was a common sight to see par- 
ties of sportsmen hunting Sage Grouse over the plains in automobiles, and the ease and 
rapidity of this style of hunting will soon exterminate the species entirely. 

23. Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. Mourning Dove. Found breeding in con- 
siderable numbers in willow thickets along small streams in the vicinity of Spencer, 
June 8. One nest with two eggs was found on the ground under sage brush, June 16. 
The majority of nests were from two to five feet from the ground in bent-over willows. 

24. Cathartes aura septentrionalis. Turkey Vulture. Two seen July 31, near a 
high ridge at the head of Little Dry Creek Canyon. 

25. Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk. Several seen July 18, along Camas Mea- 
dows near Kilgore. 

26. Accipiter velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk. A pair observed a number of times 
during the latter part of June and during July, in a Douglas fir thicket in Little Dry 
Creek Canyon. They were probably nesting. 
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Wig. 10. NEAR HEAD or LITTLE Dry CREEK CANYON, FREMONT CouNTy, IDAHO; DOUGLAS FIR 
TIMBER ON SLOPES; BEGINNING OF CANADIAN ZONE, WITH BLACK-HEADED JAY, CANADA 
RUFFED GROUSE, RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET, AND Rocky MounTaInN Hatry WoopPECKER 
AS CHARACTERISTIC BIRDS. 


Fig. 11. PorvTIoN OF THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE, Rocky MOUNTAINS, ABOUT FIFTEEN MILE: 
WEST FROM HUMPHREY, IDAHO; THE HIGHER RIDGES ARE IN THE HUDSONIAN ZONE. 
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27. Accipiter cooperi. Cooper Hawk. Occurs sparingly throughout the county. 
One was seen near Spencer, July 18, and one near Small, August 11. 

28. Buteo borealis calurus. Western Red-tail. One pair observed in Little Dry 
Creek Canyon, June 19. Probably nesting. 

29. Buteo swainsoni. Swainson Hawk. Fairly common throughout the county. 
Seen most frequently along low foothills and over sage plains, early in the morning and 
late in afternoon, in search of small rodents. 

On the first of August I found two dead weasels near the edge of a cultivated field 
on the Burnside Ranch, near Spencer. I had often seen Swainson Hawks circling low 
over the fields, and concluded that the weasels were killed by the hawks by mistake, as 
they probably would not be desirable as food. 


Fig. 12. Nest AND Eacs or MOUNTAIN SONG SPARROW, IN ROSE BUSH. 


30. Aquila chrysaétos. Golden Hagle. Occurs sparingly in the high mountains 
along the Continental Divide. Several mounted specimens examined in a collection at 
Lake Post Office. 

31. Falco sparverius phalaena. Desert Sparrow Hawk. Fairly common through- 
out the county. A pair observed nesting near the top of a dead snag in Little Dry Creek 
Canyon, June 19, another pair in a cavity near the top of a cottonwood in Beaver Creek 
Canyon, June 26. 

32. Pandion haliaétus carolinensis. Osprey. Occurs sparingly along the North 
Fork of the Snake River, and about Henry Lake. One seen at Henry Lake on August 25. 

33. Asio wilsonianus. Long-eared Owl. An adult bird was flushed from under a 
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large sage bush near Highbridge, June 26. It lit on a fence post, where it remained for 
some time. 

34. Asio flammeus. Short-eared Owl. A mounted specimen examined in a col- 
lection at Lake Post Office, which had been taken in the vicinity of Henry Lake. 

35. Cryptoglaux acadica acadica. Saw-whet Owl. A mounted specimen exam- 
ined, in the above-mentioned collection, which had been taken in the vicinity of Henry 
Lake. 

36. Bubo virginianus pallescens. Western Horned Owl. Occurs sparingly in 
heavily wooded canyons along the Continental Divide. 

37. Bubo virginianus subarcticus. Arctic Horned Owl. A mourted specimen ex- 
amined in the collection at Lake Post Office, which had been taken in the vicinity of 
Henry Lake. 


Fig. 13. NEST AND HGGS OF THE SAGE THRASHER, IN SAGE BUSH. 


38. Glaucidium gnoma gnoma. Pigmy Owl. A mounted specimen examined in 
the collection at Lake Post Office, which had been taken in the vicinity of Henry Lake. 

39. Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. Common along streams throughout the 
county. Observed in greatest numbers along the North Fork of the Snake River, on 
August 25. 

40. Dryobates villosus monticola. Rocky Mountain Hairy Woodpecker. Fairly 
common in Douglas fir timber along ridges and at heads of canyons. 

41. Dryobates pubescens homorus. Batchelder Woodpecker. Occurs sparingly 
in dense willow thickets along banks of streams, and in quaking aspen groves at low 
elevations. 
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42. Colaptes cafer collaris. Red-shafted Flicker. Fairly common throughout 
timbered portions of the county, and also seen in seattered cottcnwood groves along the 
low footnills. 

43. Phalaenoptilus nuttalli nuttalli. Poor-will. None seen, but one heard calling 
late in the evening of August 11, at the mouth of Little Dry Creek Canyon. 

44. Chordeiles virginianus henryi. Western Nighthawk. Several noted on June 
8 along open ridges of Little Dry Creek Canyon. They became fairly common by July 
1; very few were seen after August 20. 

45. Selasphorus platycercus? Broad-tailed Hummingbird. On July 9 one was 
seen several times in a willow thicket near the head of a small open canyon near Spen- 
cer. 


Fig. 14. Nest anp EacGs OF GREEN-TAILED TOWHEE, BENEATH 
SAGE BUSH. 


46. Tyrannus verticalis. Western Kingbird. Four seen near a ranch house a 
short distance from Henry Lake, August 25. 

47. Nuttallornis borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher. Occurs sparingly in the hea- 
vily wooded canyons. Observed July 9 in dense Douglas fir woods near the head of Lit- 
ile Dry Creek Canyon. 

48. Myiochanes richardsoni richardsoni. Western Wood Pewee. One seen June 

3 near a small grove of cottonwood trees on the Burnside Ranch near Spencer. 
49. Otocoris alpestris leucolaema. Desert Horned Lark. Common throughout 
sage covered plains and valleys. Also frequently observed around cultivated fields near 
Small. 
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50. Pica pica hudsonia. Magpie. On June 5 and August 29 Magpies were noted 
commonly in Montana along the Oregon Short Line, nearly to Monida, Fremont County. 
I had expected to find them common in Fremont County, but not a single one was ob- 
served during the summer. I was told that they had been common in former years, and 
I found a number of old nests in willow thickets, near springs, but there were none of 
recent make. 

51. Cyanocitta stelleri annectens. Black-headed Jay. Occurs sparingly in the 
heavily wooded canyons throughout the county. 

52. Corvus brachyrhynchos hesperis. Western Crow. Not common. One seen 
along Little Dry Creek, near Spencer, July 15, and three near Kilgecre, August 26, 


Fig. 15. NEST AND Ha@cGs oF BREWER SPARROW, IN SAGE BUSH, 
SHOWING DEEPLY CUPPED STRUCTURE. 


53. Nucifraga columbiana. Clarke Nutcracker. Occurs sparingly in heavily 
wooded canyons throughcut the county. A number of full grown young were seen in 
Little Dry Creek Canyon, June 18. 

54. Molothrus ater ater. Cowbird. Two seen at a stock corral near Highbridge, 
June 26. Cowbird eggs were found in the following nests: Brewer Blackbird, one, with 
five eggs of the owner; White-crowned Sparrow, one, with a set of four; Sage Sparrow, 
two, with one of owner. In the last mentioned instance I removed the two Cowbird eggs, 
anc the mother sparrow deserted ker nest. 

55. Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus. Yellow-headed Blackbird. Two seen near 
Kilgore, August 26, in company with a large flock of Redwings. 
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Fig. 16. NEST OF SAGE GROUSE, DESERTED, ON GROUND BENEATH 


Fig. 17. NEST OF SAGE 
THE COWBIRD. 


SAGE BUSH. 
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56. Agelaius phoeniceus fortis. Thick-billed Redwing. Two pairs seen in tall 
grass along the edge of a small pond near Small, June 23. Several large flocks seen in 
marshes along Camas Creek, August 26. 

57. Sturnella neglecta. Western Meadowlark. Fairly common throughout the 
sage plains and valleys. A few pairs were found nesting among sage brush along the 
edge of a cultivated field near Highbridge, June 26. 

58. Icterus bullocki. Bullock Oriole. Male and female seen in willow and birch 
thicket along Little Dry Creek Canyon, July 29. 

59. Euphagus cyanocephalus. Brewer Blackbird. A number of pairs found nest- 
ing in willows, rose bushes, service-berry bushés and sage brush, along Little Dry Creek, 
near Spencer, June 11 to 20. Nests were mostly at low elevations, one being found on 
the ground near a small irrigation ditch. 

60. Pinicola enucleator montana. Rocky Mountain Pine Grosbeak. One speci- 
men examined, in the collection at Lake Post Office. I was told they occur as winter 
visitors in the mountains around the Lake. 

61. Carpodacus cassini. Cassin Purple Finch. A pair observed feeding on the 
ground at Burnside ranch, near Spencer, June 18. Also seen in timber near the head- 
waters of the West Fork of Camas Creek, July 16. 

62. Astragalinus tristis pallidus. Western Goldfinch. Several pairs noted dur- 
ing July among the willows and in weed patches along Little Dry Creek, at the Burnside 
ranch. 

63. Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin. A few seen in Douglas fir thickets near the head 
of Little Dry Creek Canyon, June 15. 

64. Passer domesticus. English Sparrow. Fairly common in towns along the 
Oregon Short Line, where it was observed at Spencer and Dubois. Four pairs had taken 
up their residence on the Burnside ranch, three miles west from Spencer, where they 
were nesting in a cottonwood grove near the house. Two nests were large pendant af- 
fairs, about twenty feet up in the trees, woven of horse hair, dry grasses and sheep wool, 
and lined with chicken feathers. Another nest was built on forking branches next to 
the trunk, eight feet from the ground. One pair decided to occupy a newly completed 
nest of a Cliff Swallow under a gable of the house. A half day of watchful waiting and 
the swallows retired. The sparrows began carrying up straws, etc., for lining, but a few 
of their rude attempts at alighting on the rim of the frail structure brought it down. The 
same performance was repeated in another gable with the same results. 

65. Pooecetes gramineus confinis. Western Vesper Sparrow. Fairly common 
on the sage covered plains. A nest with four eggs was found near Spencer, June 7, built 
at the base of a sage bush; another with five eggs near Highbridge, June 13, in a simi- 
lar situation. 

66. Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinus. Western Savannah Sparrow. Occurs 
sparingly in meadows throughout the county. Noted at Camas Meadows, July 16, and 
near Spencer, August 1. 

67. Zonotrichia leucophrys leucophrys. White-crowned Sparrow. Several pairs 
noted in June along Little Dry Creek. A nest with five eggs, including one of the Cow- 
bird, was found June 20, under a small bush near running water. 

68. Spizella passerina arizonae. Western Chipping Sparrow. A pair seen in a 
Douglas fir thicket near the head of Little Dry Creek Canyon, June 11. Probably breed- 
ing. 

69. Spizella breweri. Brewer Sparrow. The most common breeding bird of the 
sage brush. Earliest nesting date; June 16. Sets of three eggs most commonly found, 
though occasionally four are laid. 

70. Junco hyemalis connectens? Intermediate Junco. Found commonly in lodge- 
pole pine thickets near the North Fork of the Snake River, north of Rea, on August 25. 

71. Junco hyemalis mearnsi. Pink-sided Junco. Several pairs noted in Douglas 
fir thickets near the head of Little Dry Creek Canyon, June 18. A nest containing part- 
ly feathered young was found July 8, placed under the projecting ledge of a larg’e rock. 

72. Amphispiza nevadensis nevadensis. Sage Sparrow. Fairly common through- 
out the sage plains. A nest containing one egg, with two of the Cowbird, was found 
near Spencer, July 7, placed in a low sage bush. 
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73. Melospiza melodia montana. Mountain Song Sparrow. Fairly common in 
willow thickets and marshy places along streams. A nest with four eggs was found 
near Spencer, June 13, placed in the crotch of a rose bush, a few inches above water. 


Fig. 18. Nest, NesTine SITE, AND Eaas ok WESTERN VESPER SPARROW. 


74. Melospiza lincolni lincolni. Lincoln Sparrow. Occurs sparingly in willow 
thickets along streams, near the heads of canyons. 
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75. Oreospiza chlorura. Green-tailed Towhee. Common on brushy hillsides, and 
often seen on open ridges. Two nests were found near Spencer, June 23, composed of 
Sage twigs and bark, lined with fine dry grass, and placed low in sage bushes. One, 
just completed, was in a small open draw, the other, containing three eggs, on a high 
ridge. The parent birds were very shy. 

76. Zamelodia melanocephala. Black-headed Grosbeak. Occurs sparingly in 
thickets along streams. Several pairs, probably breeding, seen in Little Dry Creek Can- 
yon, June 18. 

77. Passerina amoena. Lazuli Bunting. One pair seen in a willow thicket along 
the creek in Little Dry Creek Canyon, June 18. Probably nesting. 

78. Piranga ludoviciana. Western Tanager. Occurs sparingly in groves of 
quaking aspen, and in Douglas fir thickets in the canyons. 

79. Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons. Cliff Swallow. Common throughout the 
county, nesting under eaves and on faces of rock cliffs. They leave during the last 
week in August. 

80. Hirundo erythrogaster. Barn Swallow. A nest was found, built on a rafter 
in a barn on the Burnside ranch, near Spencer. On August 1 it contained three young 
able to fly, and one infertile egg. 

81. Tachycineta thalassina lepida. Northern Viclet-green Swallow. Observed in 
small numbers in open portion of Little Dry Creek Canyon during June and July. 

82. Riparia riparia. Bank Swallow. A small colony was nesting in a high sand 
bank near the outlet of Henry Lake, August 17. 

83. Bombycilla cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing. Several seen in thickets along Little 
Dry Creek the latter part of June. 

84. Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides. White-rumped Shrike. A single bird 
seen August 16, perched on a fence post along the road, between Kilgore and Rea. 

85. Vireosylva gilva swainsoni. Western Warbling Vireo. Fairly common in 
willow thickets and quaking aspen groves, along streams in the canyons. 

86. Lanivireo solitarius cassini. Cassin Vireo. Common in willow thickets and 
quaking aspen groves. A nest with four fresh eggs was found July 6, in a small willow 
along Little Dry Creek. 

87. Dendroica aestiva aestiva. Yellow Warbler. Common in thickets along 
streams. Two nests, each containing five eggs, found in rose bushes along Little Dry 
Creek, June 16. 

88. Dendroica auduboni auduboni. Audubon Warbler. Common in Douglas fir 
thickets in the canyons. 

89. Oporornis tolmiei. Tolmie Warbler. Occurs sparingly in willow thickets 
along streams. Parent birds with young were seen in willows along the West Fork of 
Camas Creek, July 16. 

90. Icteria virens longicauda. Long-tailed Chat. Several seen in willows along 
Little Dry Creek on the Burnside ranch, near Spencer, July 15. 

91. Cinclus mexicanus unicolor. Dipper. Female with three young able to fly, 
seen on logs crossing the West Fork of Camas Creek, July 16. 

92. Oreoscoptes montanus. Sage Thrasher. Common throughout the sage cov- 
ered plains, and also seen on low ridges. A nest with four eggs, placed in a sage bush on 
a low ridge, was found near Spencer, June 19. 

93. Dumetella carolinensis. Catbird. Several pairs noted nesting in willow 
thickets along Little Dry Creek during the last week in June. 

94. Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus. Rock Wren. Several seen, on July 31, among 
large boulders along the ridges in Little Dry Creek Canyon. 

95. Troglodytes aedon parkmani. Western House Wren. A pair was found 
nesting in an old building on the Burnside ranch, June 15. A nest containing young was 
found in a hole in a fence post, near the old buildings at Woods Reservoir, in the West 
Fork of Camas Creek, July 16. 

96. Penthestes atricapillus septentrionalis. Long-tailed Chickadee. Fairly com- 
mon in willow thickets and quaking aspen groves, where numerous nesting cavities were 
found in dead stubs. 

97. Penthestes gambeli gambeli. Mountain Chickadee. Common in Douglas fir 
timber on high ridges and canyon sides. 
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98. Regulus satrapa olivaceus. Western Golden-crowned Kinglet. A few seen 


in Douglas fir and Engelmann spruce thickets near the head of Little Dry Creek Can- 
von, June 18. 


Fig. 19. Braver CREEK NEAR HIGH BrinGe, IDAHO, SHOWING THE GENERAL 
CHARACTER OF STREAMS THAT FLOW THROUGH THE SAGE PLAINS. 


99. Regulus calendula calendula. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Fairly common in the 
Douglas fir and Engelmann spruce thickets in the canyons and on the wooded ridges. 
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100. Hylocichla fuscescens salicicola. Willow Thrush. Occurs sparingly in 
dense willow thickets in large open meadows. Noted at the outlet of Beaver Creek Can- 
yon, June 25, and at Camas Meadows, July 16. 

101. Hylocichla guttata auduboni. Audubon Hermit Thrush. Fairly common in 
willow thickets near heads of canyons. Noted at head of Little Dry Creek Canyon, June 
18. 

102. Planesticus migratorius propinquus. Western Robin. Common throughout 
the county, nesting in trees and bushes in the vicinity of ranch buildings, and in thick- 
ets along mountain streams. A nest with three eggs was found in a service-berry bush 
along Little Dry Creek, June 11; one with four eggs on a limb near the base of a cot- 
tonwood tree at the Burnside ranch, June 14. 

103. Sialia currucoides. Mountain Bluebird. Occurs sparingly along foothills 
and in open canyons throughout the county. A nest containing three young able to fly 
was found in a hole in a fence post on the Burnside ranch, June 28. 


Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, January 20, 1917. 


SOME NOTES ON THE EFFECTS UPON BIRD LIFE, OF THE CORPUS 
CHRISTI STORM OF AUGUST 18, 1916 


By R. A. SELL 


IRDS are governed by instinct. Their actions are so dependent upon in- 
stinetive tendencies that they are often unable to meet with success new 
and strange conditions. But is there any animal that does the best thing 

possible in a real emergency? How do horses and dogs behave at fires? Reeall 
the peculiar things men and women do during storms and earth-quakes! 

It seems to be the nature of birds to lose self-control quickly in emergen- 
ey; yet there are some instances in which birds have been seen to act on the 
spur of the moment with such an insight and directness as could only be ex- 
pected from animals that are rated much higher in the seale of intelligence. 
While the panic of a chicken flying and squawking along in front of a team 
of horses rather than turning to one side is proverbial, there are many in- 
stances of the same kind of fowls defending their young with tact and cour- 
age, besides the innumerable instances of wild birds staying with their nests 
or dropping into the water during fires. 

Corpus Christi Bay is separated from the Gulf of Mexico by a chain of 
narrow sand-spits, and the passes connecting the two bodies of water are sc 
-shallow that it is necessary to keep a dredge at work continually in order to 
keep a channel open for the small boats that ply along the coast. Bird Island 
is a narrow sandy island so named because so many birds nest there that liter- 
ally acres of eggs are to be found there during the laying season. 

At Rockport there is a double row of posts, nearly a mile long, the remains 
of an old pier, and this was a favorite resort for pelicans. One observer reports 
seeing the entire line occupied by pelicans, a pelican to a post; in other words 
a double line of pelicans almost a mile long. At times these ungainly birds 
could be seen swinging themselves through the air and then awkwardly plung- 
ing down into the water only to flop out again with the fish, for they seldom 
miss. 

The first indieation of the storm here of interest was a stiff north wind 
and an ashen sky. There was no calm immediately preceding the storm, but 


~ 
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there was something ominous and threatening about that steady breeze. A long 
time before people became uneasy the birds seemed convinced that a storm was 
coming. The gulls and terns flew high and circled screaming along the beach: 
the great cranes flew from one side of the bay to the other; while the herons, 
curlews and killdeers kept flying short distances and lighting only to fly again 
first in one direction and then in another. 

The storm struck the coast from a northwesterly direction and blew with 
such a uniform force that the water was driven away from Rockport. Many 
fish were left floundering on the sandy bottom, and some courageous people 
went out and gathered what they wanted of the choicest speckled trout, red 
fish, sheep-head, red snappers, ete. But the pelicans showed no desire to fish. 
They flew about in wild confusion first to the shores, then across the foaming 
waves into the very teeth of the storm. When there were literally miles of 
bare beach where there had always been water, the birds became even more 
panic stricken than they were before. Sometimes they would huddle together 
on the beach, but only for a minute. Then with piercing shrieks they would 
scatter, some waddling or half-flying up and down the beach, others trying to 
fly against the wind, while some even braved the foaming waves. 

As the storm increased, the pelicans were simply blown about like the ma- 
terials from a refreshment stand when boxes of rolled oats and packages of 
Uneeda biscuits chased one another towards the water. When thoroughly ex- 
hausted a pelican would sometimes spread itself out and he flat on the sand 
with its head towards the wind. While those on the shore were buffeted about 
at a terrible rate, those in the water fared even worse. The waves rolled so 
fast and with such irresistible force that the great birds, which are ordinarily 
so sure of themselves in the water, were almost helpless. When by an extreme 
effort one of them would succeed in raising its body above the waves it was 
likely to be turned over and over by the furious gale and shot into the crest of 
a foaming wave. 

When the wind changed so that the water was driven back towards the 
shore with a rush, all of the pelicans on the shore began screaming, and it was 
these extreme penetrating cries from the pelicans and the gulls that were being 
driven ahead of the gale, that drew the attention of the people to the coming 
wall of water. All of the pelicans began to run and flutter towards the higher 
eround, but the fearful rolling, foaming waves caught and swallowed them in 
less time than it takes to tell it. Not one was left on the shore. Some of them 
could be seen for a time riding the terrible billows. Others were simply float- 
ing; no doubt many of them were dead. 


The screaming of the gulls and the roar of the wind and waves was in- 
tense. Just how the gulls were able to drift ahead of the storm so long and 
keep from being dashed into the waves is hard to determine, but being lighter — 


and able to take wing more easily than the pelicans they seemed to glance 
across the waves and meet the air again without entirely losing control. Thus 
they escaped being rolled into the waves, which were dashed together with 
great force and which caused such terrible destruction to the pelicans. After 
the first dash, when the water rolled high upon the beach, the gulls began to 
roll, partly flying, walking and being blow, along, towards the higher ground. 
As they reached comparatively high spots they veered about with their heads 
towards the water and moved inland by a peculiar backing movement. Draw- 
ing the wings together and raising the hind part of the body a gull would hold 
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its head to the ground and seemingly jump straight up in order that the wind 
might carry it a few feet inland. In most instances the head would drag on 
the ground something like an anchor, and after accepting such a boost the gull 
would let its body fall down flat. In case it lost its balance and was taken up 
by the wind and turned over, it would draw up its legs and contract its wings 
so that when it hit the sand it would roll over and over. In this way many of 
them worked their way far enough inland to avoid the terrible crash of the de- 
bris that was brought in by the waves after the first set had reached the shore 
and the water had risen to a point somewhat above high tide. 

As the foaming waves began to deposit the wrecks of bath houses, piers 
and pavilions along the beach, many water birds of various kinds could be seen 
in the wreckage. Some of them were alive; though it seems impossible, several 
culls and terns fluttered out of the drifts and escaped to the shore. The.waves 
pounded the drifts with such foree that if a bird did not escape as soon as it 
came in, there was no hope for it, since it would surely be crushed between tim- 
bers. 

The next morning great drifts of tangled masses of what had been trim- 
hmbed eranes and pouch-mouthed pelicans could be seen. A few cripples were 
found: two great gray pelicans, one with his leg broken just above the knee 
and the other with a broken wing; three terns with broken wings, one of them 
having both wings broken; and five gulls with broken wings. One very large 
erane having one wing and one leg broken was still ready to defend himself 
with a spirit that deserved admiration. 

A man who was marooned on one of the low islands which was swept by 
waves, climbed the largest tree on the island, a mere bush, and as he was wait- 
ing, he knew not what for, he saw a crane nestling behind a large rock that 
protruded above the water. Although he was not an ornithologist, a feeling 
of sympathy was aroused, and he watched with much concern as the water be- 
eame higher and raised the crane above the rock. 

‘‘Old fellow I hope we’ll both pull through,’’ he said as he took a fresh 
hold with his numb hands. But the winds continued and the water kept rising. 
He had to draw his legs up to keep his feet out of the water. ‘‘I guess we’ll 
go pretty soon. Well here’s to you. You understand the game better than I 
do.’’ The crane was on top of the rock now, but it was keeping its body as 
near the surface of the water as possible. A flock of gulls was driven past and 
their screams could be heard above the roar of the waves. The crane strained 
himself as if ready to try the waves. Then with an eager turn of the head from 
side to side he plunged into the water and allowed himself to drift before the 
storm. ‘‘Good-bye, old fellow.’’ The next morning when a boat came to the 
rescue, one of the first things the man asked was, ‘‘I wonder how that old 
crane made out!’’ 

- No one witnessed the destruction of the gallinules. A large colony of these 
birds was completely exterminated. Their portion of the island was complete- 
ly swept by water, and the next afternoon many of them drifted to shore just 
above the city of Corpus Christi. ‘With these birds that drifted in were sey- 
eral eggs floating unbroken in the salt water. Why could not a Purple Galli- 
nule, that graceful, trim-built, active, fish-eating bird take care of itself in a 
storm as well as a sea-gull? An expert diver and an excellent swimmer should 
be able to float. While a few live pelicans could be found after the storm, no- 
body reported seeing a live Purple Gallinule for several days. 
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On one of the drifts that contained thirty-one dead cattle besides the bo- 
dies of two hundred and fifteen birds of various kinds, there stood a solitary 
Scarlet Ibis. Like a garnet in the sands, or a rosy promise of the morning sun, 
it stood, gracefully poised above the terrible ruin—an encouragement, an in- 
spiration, an unfailing hope—not as the rainbow suggesting the possibility of 
another destructive force, but as an animated symbol that life is immortal. 

Houston, Texas, December 28, 1916. 


BIRDS OF THE HUMID COAST 


By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


(Continued from page 13) 


Ill. THE CENTER OF A COMPRESSED NESTING AREA 


There was so little cleared land that in a radius of fifty rods, including a 
few cleared acres and half lumbered woods, there was a compressed nesting 
area including a large variety of species. So well tenanted were the carpenter’s 
acres that we could study ornithology indoors. Through the open windows the 
cheerful song of the California Purple Finch was sometimes heard at breakfast, 
a loud rapid round that added brightness and vivacity to the general medley of 
Sparrows, Vireos, Warblers, Wrens, and Robins, but was too bright and viva- 
cious to accord with the sublimated songs of the Olive-sided Flycatchers, Nutt- 
all Sparrows, and Varied Thrushes. While the round of the Purple Finch was 
occasionally heard, the song that came in through the windows from daybreak 
until dark was that of the Russet-backed Thrush, a song that, while it lacks the 
rare spirituality and deep serenity of that of the Hermit Thrushes, is so gentle, 
sweet, and musical that it seems fitted to harmonize all discords, avian or 
human. In the dusky margins of the days about the middle of June the voices 
of a family of Screech Owls were added to those of the song birds heard through 
the open windows. 

From the sitting-room window we looked out on a charred spruce stub full 
of big holes dug out by the Pileated Woodpecker, and one day when I was 
away, one pounded there for twenty minutes, as the carpenter’s wife reported. 
Not long after, I was called excitedly from my room with the good news, ‘‘He’s. 
there now!’’ And there he was, great Cock-of-the-Woods, second only to the 
still rarer Ivory-billed, with large black body, glowing red crest, and white — 
neck stripe; lordly bird, the unusual sight of whom thrills the bird lover in 
heavily wooded regions from Maine to Oregon, making himself at home just 
outside our sitting room window! As he worked, someone coming up the trail 
startled him and, alas, away he flew out of sight. Several times later I heard 
the stirring chuck, chuck, in the woods, and one morning the sound of muffled 
blows in dead wood was followed by the chuck-ah, chuck-chuck-chuck, and as I 
erept silently down a trail in the dense protecting shadow of the timber the 
dull pounding stopped me and through an opening in the trees I discovered one 
of the splendid birds on a finger of broken branch in a niche, sunning and plum- 
ing itself. As if for an audience it spread one wing wide in the sun, tipping it 
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up till the handsome sulphury white undercoverts showed, pecked at the bark, 
gave a low rapid chuck, chuck-ah, chuck, and then climbed up to peck at another 
section of the gray trunk spotted with round holes till, though I made no sound, 
craning its neck far out sideways as if I had been discovered, it flew off. An- 
other day the loud rapping came from an adjoining stub and I found a Pileated 
working in earnest. Bracing with its tail and hooking its strong left foot into 
the bark in front or to one side of it, the Cock-of-the-Woods would erack off a 
slab masterfully with a single blow, but it would also probe carefully and turn 
its head and place its chisel with delicacy and skill. Onee, after drilling a sliv- 
er of bark loose, it put its head under it to explore and then, having located its 
quarry tore off the bark and went to excavating. When tired of work it 
climbed to the top of the stub where it stood silhouetted against the gray sky, 
then again stretching its wing and preening its feathers. When the dogs 
barked it only turned its head, but when a Flicker passed over, raised its wings 
and flew away. 

The Pileated did not call at the house again, and our next visitor—no big 
black Woodpecker but a tiny fluff of greenish feathers this time—a young Gold- 
en-crowned Kinglet, actually flew in at the open door. Back and forth the 
poor frightened little creature flew above the level of the open doors and win- 
dows lighting now on the boarded ceiling, now on the clothes-line stretched 
across the room, where it showed its green body, wing bars and short but deep- 
ly notched tail. At last it flew against a window with such a shock that on re- 
bounding it lit on a sock on the line, clinging to it half stunned, with bill open. 
By going up softly and talking to it gently, I slowly closed my hand over it. 
Yes, there were not only the characteristic Kinglet wing bars and yellow-pen- 
cilled wing edgings, but the wide white supereiliary and the suggested crown 
markings of the young golden. As it squirmed in my hand I caught the dark 
brown of its iris. While I was studying it, poor little Goldilocks, used to trage- 
dies, and also to practical cash valuations, had been excitedly running about 
the room exclaiming—‘‘I wouldn’t kill it, I wouldn’t kill it, for, for five dol- 
lars !—it’s so sweet,’’ and when I took it to the open door and she saw it dart 
away across the garden and vanish in a little spruce, her sensitive face broke 
into smiles and she danced about joyfully,ready once more to go singing about 
the house like a happy bird. 

Many of the birds whose voices came in through the open windows could be 
seen without going farther afield than the front porch. Western Robins were as 
much at home as are their eastern brothers about lawns and gardens. One 
would sit in the top of a tall hemlock or Sitka spruce and sing the song heard 
from the dooryard lilac in the east ; but wandering thoughts of home were sud- 
denly dissipated by sight of a Rufous Hummingbird flashing its gorget in an 
adjoining tree. The Robins’ songs began to decrease the second week in June, 
when the birds were often seen flying swiftly across the garden with salmon- 
berries in their bills, and the last week in June they were found feeding spotted 
young on the board walk, a very convenient place for parents to see the brood 
they were trying to feed. 

While the Robins picked the wild salmonberries growing along the edges 
of the woods, the Rufous Hummingbirds buzzed around the logan-berry blos- 
soms in the garden and a green-backed female or young was also seen whirling 
its wings before a fuchsia. While the Hummingbirds went and came, darting 
into the garden, buzzing about the flowers for a few moments and darting off 
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again, the lovely Russet-backed Thrushes were almost always within sight or 
hearing, hunting for worms in the garden or along the edge of the bracken bor- 
dering it, sitting on the fence or the logs that lay half hidden by the ferns. 
They even perched on the tip of a large pevee used to warp over the great logs 
that seemed to promise an inexhaustible supply of fire wood, much needed in 
that north country mornings and evenings even in June. One sat on the pevee 
fluffed out, looking around for a long time one day, its saffron throat and the 
lightly spotted upper part of its breast suggesting the Veery Thrush, whose 
calls and song seem nearest to its own. 

As the Thrushes were almost as tame as Robins, I had ample opportunity 
to study their calls and songs. The eall notes, varied and striking, were at 
times soft, rich, and liquid—as hoipe, whoipe, or whoite, the whoite occasionally 
having the inflection of a query. At other times the notes were startlingly 
loud and whistled, as a peremptory hoy’-it, sounding as was suggested ‘‘as if 
some one was calling a dog.’’ A common alarm note was a single eall, but an 
alarm note sometimes given for a cat was a low whistled double note, whee-ee. 
The bleat, the counterpart of that of the Veery, I never heard used in alarm, 
but it was occasionally interlarded with the song, as whee-hiter’r’r, whee- 
hiter’r’r. It was also given by itself, with emotion, apparently being answered 
by another bleat. The spht Thrush round that suggested the Veery song was 
generally preluded by the call notes and may be brought to mind by the sylla- 
bles, howpe, whoipe, tra-la-la-la-ree, the second and last syllables given with ris- 
ing inflection. Sometimes the spht round was given softly without prelude. 
As the birds sang all day long, their songs often lacked inspiration, and in such 
cases the preliminary call notes were doubled, giving an amusingly perfune- 
tory effect, as if the bird were working himself up to his song—hoipe, hovpe, 
whorpe, whorpe, tra-la-la-la-ree. Another phrasing of the song with quite differ- 
ent rhythm was what, what, ha-whee’-ah, ha-whee’-ah. 

When a Thrush was sitting on a stub in front of the house it would some- 
times raise its tail and flip its wings like a Robin, as if with the arrested inten- 
tion of moving on, and on rare occasions one would raise and lower its tail lke 
a Hermit Thrush, though with a quick rather than a deliberate motion. But in 
the main, the Russets seemed peculiarly quiet Thrushes, with little motion of 
Wings or tail. 

The last week in June a pair were seen going about the garden collecting 
green worms and carrying them in their bills to a thick clump of young spruce 
and hemlock, only two or three rods from the front porch. The trees were so 
dense that it was only after long search that a chink was finally discovered by 
the carpenter’s wife through which the nest could be dimly seen about twelve 
feet from the ground, a bulky mass with moss on the outside, supported by a 
branch. The nest tree was in plain view from the porch and as we sat there 
with Goldilocks playing near, and the good woman told me about crossing the 
plains, and about a Burrowing Owl that had lived in their prairie dugout, 
and a pet Sandhill Crane that had run races with her when she was a girl, we 
watched the old Thrushes go back and forth to the nest. Used to seeing us 
about the yard, they had little fear, and when I went and stood close under 
their evergreen, came in at the back of it. As they made their way up to the 
nest I saw pink salmonberries in their biils and heard the bee-like buzz of greet- 
ing from the young. Between the visits of the parents the young could be 
heard moving around and one sturdy little fellow fluttered up and stood on the 
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edge of the nest almost ready to fly—no wonder the father sang with a deep 
note of home happiness! But the next day the nest was empty, the restless 
youngsters had flown, and remembering a bunch of brown feathers found on 
the walk one morning, | feared that anxious days were in store for the fond 
parents. 

While the Thrushes were familiar companions, other feathered neighbors 
were seen only in passing. An Audubon Warbler stopped to sing near the 
house the latter part of June, as if its family cares were over, while a pair of 
Barn Swallows that were discovered sitting around were perhaps prospecting 
for another year. A Bald Eagle seen by the fisherman flying over the house 
the last of June was probably on its way to or from its fishing grounds. In the 
forest thicket a stone’s throw from the house, fleeting glimpses of the bob tail 
of a Western Winter Wren and outbursts of wrennish song from dark impene- 
trable interiors had put me into a very exasperated state of mind; but one 
morning when the jolly little jumble was heard, from the doorstep I looked up 
to discover a mite of a bird on the tip of a hundred foot stub across the clearing 
—a fly on a mast! Through the glass I could make out his plump little form 
and bob tail and see him raise his head and move his throat as he sang his rapid 
round. There he was at last, no wraith. but a flesh and blood wrenkin. 

From the front porch the familiar song of the Wren-Tit was occasionally 
heard coming from the burned over, chaparral covered, mountain slope above, 
a Slope that from our distance below looked an open easy climb, but was so 
densely covered with high salal, brake, and salmonberry bushes that one could 
just about see a man’s head above the thicket—quite the kind of place a Wren- 
Tit hikes. The hunter of the family was watching the slope carefully now as 
he was planning a bear hunt in the mountains and a she bear and two cubs had 
been seen there not many months before. It would do no good to watch the 
slope for my bird, much as I longed to see it again, but its familiar strain, 
keep, keep, keep-it, keep-it, keep-it, reiterated with variations, was always lis- 
tened to with keen delight, recalling as it did charmed days in beautiful Cali- 
fornia. The last of June, only a few days before I left for the Cascades, on go- 
ing to the front door after breakfast I was surprised and delighted to hear the 
familiar keep-keep-keep’r’r’r’r’r’r of Chamaea close at hand, and a moment 
later its purring note came from some brush only two or three rods away, fol- 
lowed quickly by the appearance of the delectable brown Wren-like form 
twitching its long tail from side to side so vehemently that it almost tipped 
over. Here it was at last at my very door! 

That same week a Junco that I had been looking for ever since my arrival, 
probably also wandering after the breeding season, came to my door, staying 
on a log long enough for me to see its black head, dull brown back and pinkish 
sides. Suggestive trills and aggravating flashes of white tail feathers were 
finally followed by the sight of a pair of the birds busied among the brush and 
logs of an old burn. One more bird which I had vainly tried to place in the 
heavy timber came to the dooryard just before I left—the lovely little Siskin 
from the mountains—lighting on top of a low hemlock and letting me walk 
around close under him so that I could see his brown streaked body as he sang 
his song, suggesting that of the Goldfinch with an added tang that makes it 
sweet wild music to the ear of the mountain lover. : 

From the front piazza the morning and evening concerts could be enjoyed 
to the full. And in the medley by listening closely the indescribable split note 
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of the Varied Thrush, rarest of singers, could be distinguished coming from the 
top of the ridge above. 

The back piazza that afforded a beautiful view of the blue Bay framed 
between conifers, also gave glimpses of some of the forest birds attracted to 
the dense young spruces back of the house. The Chestnut-backed Chickadee 
was one of the most interesting in its protective coloration, the dark flat brown 
of its back looking like applied cloth in the dark forest where, while it did not 
match anything, the patch seemed to detach itself from the form of the bird. 
toning into the somber forest background as effectively as did the dark browns 
of the northwest coast Wrens and Song Sparrows. When a family of Chicka- 
dee young were seen trailing after their parents on the edge of the clearing I 
noted that the white patch on the side of the head was clear and keen enough. 
to help the brood keep together. But i: spite of that light touch the Chestnut- 
backs seemed peculiarly characteristic birds of the dark Humid Coast forests, 
and in the rainy season, nothing daunted, they flitted about the dripping 
branches of the Sitka spruces singing their cheerful Chickadee ditty—Swee-ah- 
2ee’-zee-zec, Swee’-ah-swee-see’. 

Around the house and in the low greenery on the edge of the clearings in 
early June I was continually hearing or meeting with the Golden Pileolated 
Warbler—charming little creature with its jet black cap, vivid golden dress, 
and pretty ways—peering out at me from between the green leaves and then 
with a flat chip dashing out across the opening like a flash of bright sunshine. 
Often when the bird was invisible I recognized its loud rapid accelerated and pos- 
sibly rather harsh chat-ah-chat-ah-chat-ah-chat-ah-cha, at times preluded by a 
fine hquid run that was delightfully musical. 

In the young Sitka spruces around the house and on the edge of the clear- 
ing, a family of Golden-crowned Kinglets were often seen fluttering up under 
the long drooping terminal sprays of a spruce or flitting about among the dark 
branches, busy httle mortals, appearing only to disappear, before I could focus 
my glass on them. Once as one of them fell through the air I caught a glimpse 
of the golden crown of the adult and again caught the white line over the eye 
of a young one, perhaps the very one that entered our open door that afternoon. 

Another day when one I took to be a Kinglet parent had crossed the trail 
to a low tree and wished its family to follow, it gave a small double note that I 
had not heard before and the whcle band went obediently trooping across the 
open to join it. Ona warm afternoon the little family was found in the shelter 
of a sunny grove of low trees on the edge of the garden, the grove where the 
Sereech Owl family afterwards slept in the day time, and where blue sky could 
be seen through the chinks, high ferns making an attractive enclosure. They 
were a happy busy little family going about full of small talk in high-pitched ~ 
notes such as 272-12-12-12-12 and zecgle-zeck, tiny dainty creatures, the young 
ones still with fuzzy heads. The characteristic thin ¢-t2, tatiti, was often heard 
in the tall conifers, and late one afternoon when coming up the board walk I 
found a family apparently going to roost for the night in the top of a big Sitka 
spruce so high overhead that it made my neck ache to watch them as they flit- 
ted about with a flip of the wing and finally disappeared in the deep shadows 
of the thick branches. | 

On the edge of the vegetable garden the second week in June when we 
were still getting drizzling foggy days, a family of the musical Seattle Wrens, 
with long barred tail and white line over the eye were going about together, 
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the young full grown but dingy breasted. When | spoke to the carpenter’s 
wife about their being out so early she rejoined, ‘‘They’re an early layin’ 
bird,’’ which would apply equally to the Kinglets and Chickadees, all of whom 
were seen with families early in June. 


LDV UP Dah OLD WOOD ROAD 


An old wood road cireled around from our clearing up along the foot of 
the mountains through half cut timber to the next clearing where a New Eng- 
land family were making a home, and from this road through the half open 
woods many. birds were to be seen. In the brushy edge of the timber where 
ferns stood above my head, early in June I happened along at the rare moment 
when a Golden Pileolated,; who generally sings hidden away in the greenery 
was impelled to proclaim his joy in the open, and oblivious of all passers-by, 
oblivious of all but the song in his heart, beginning softly on top of a high stub 
above me, flew singing more and more rapturously, more eecstatically from one 
lofty perch to another. 

As the old overgrown road swung around a corner before entering the 
woods, long arms of low Sitka spruces reaching to the light held out detaining 
fingers. Beyond, a luxuriant growth cr salmonberry bushes leaned out over 
the road, their long vine-like arms tossed so high that only winged birds or 
ehildren riding by could pick their luscious berries, berries curiously enough 
both salmon yellow and raspberry pink. with a delicious flavor all their own. 
On the other side of the road stood tal! beautiful spikes of bright pink Canter- 
bury bells, or fox gloves as the people of the country call them, at that time the 
dominant flowers of the clearings. 

Inside the woods little disturbed by man, as its overgrown road testified, 
the latter part of June I heard a second happy songster, this time a brown Win- 
ter Wren with his inch of a tail tipped up at his back, singing on the mossy top 
of an upturned root. A companion Wren was clambering around over mossy 
branches close by, and her mate’s song was of every day home happiness, but 
even so he sang so hard that his bill looked as if set wide open. Little Goldi- 
locks and her two white dogs were running about and one of the Wrens looking 
at the dogs gave a bob and disappeared. Whenever I passed that way after- 
wards, I looked for them and sometimes caught glimpses of them or heard 
snatches of song up the woods; but in any case it was pleasant to remember 
that they had been there, brown sprites of the dark shadowed forest. This 
dense Humid Coast country is the chosen home of these cheery spirited little 
birds whom no shadows have power to depress, and during the month of my 
stay I located what I took to be five different pairs within the radius of fifty 
rods which included most of my working beat. 

Along the woods road the dominant bird was the handsome crested Jay 
with its smoky head and neck, turquoise underparts and dark blue wings and 
tail. Its loud imperious check-ek-ek-ek-ek varied by a hoarse cha-cha-cha-cha- 
cha often greeted me on entering the woods, and one would .sometimes sail 
down on outspread wings from tree to tree with a quick whecker-whecker- 
whecker, or perhaps give the crow-like ‘cork-pulling’ ker’r’r’r’r’r’r. | When 
one wanted to get to the top of a tree, instead of flying straight up as many 

birds do, he would climb the winding stairs, a branch at a time; and one that I 
watched started near the top of a tall conifer and ran rapidly down his stair, 
at its foot apparently giving a bite of food to his mate. 
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like other Jays the Coast Jays are unpopular with their neighbors and 
one morning I saw a pair of Black-headed Grosbeaks chase one up and down 
the winding stair of a dead tree, the irate female getting so close to him that 
it looked as if she peeked him on the back. In the neighborhood in which the 
Grosbeaks seemed so much at home, one was seen on a mossy log by the brook 
that ran through the woods, shaking its wings dry, and one on a delicate huck- 
leberry bush leaning over to pick off the red berries. They were seen a great 
deal in the spruces on the edges of the clearings and also well up in the high 
trees in the woods, and as they flew from tree to tree the white patch at the 
base of the wing quills and also the white tail coverts showed to advantage. 

The Grosbeaks were so often seen in the same trees with the Western Tan- 
agers, who bathed from the same brook, that the songs of the two had to be 
distinguished. The Tanager’s rough-edged song is totally different from the 
Grosbeak’s best, most roundly modulated one, and when the Tanager’s call— 
pitic or piterick—is incorporated in his song as is often the case, it ean be 
placed on the instant. When this is left out, however, the disjointed song with 
its pendulum rhythm closely resembling that of the Searlet Tanager, may be 
confused with the poorest, roughest song of the Grosbeak. | | 

The red of the Tanager’s head in the timber makes a good recognition 
mark, as I realized when catching a glint of red rods away through the woods; 
and on the outer edge of a spruce the yellow of his body gives a keen note of 
color, surprisingly pleasing against its background of somber green. The yel- 
low shows as he flies up from one branch to another—one that I saw flew up 
and fluttered under a branch like a Kinglet—but when he sits still with wings 
dropped the uncovered yellow of the back, as I was surprised to discover, loses 
its color, becoming just a light oblong patch quite detached from the form of 
the bird. The back of the female, an exquisitely harmonized bird with her 
greens and yellows, fades out of sight against a sunlit hemlock. 

Besides these Jays, Grosbeaks, and Tanagers, birds of striking voice and 
plumage, the woods held the thin-voiced Gairdner Woodpecker, noticeably 
blacker than the Downy, and the demure dull-colored Western Wood Pewee 
and Western Flycatcher, the grayish Pewee perching on a dead hemlock giving 
its gentle tu-weer and the Flycatcher with its dull yellow breast moving about 
in the greenery giving its soft se-wick. The small, characteristic beady note of 
the California Brown Creeper was detected, though the bird itself was not dis- 
covered. 

When watching the birds in the woods going and coming about their vari- 
ous matters, I often discovered a Rufous Hummingbird on a high watch tower, 
the very tip of a sliver projecting above a high stub, the animated brown mar- 
ble pointed with a needle swaying from side to side, the brown tail sometimes | 
jetting in unison while the keen pin head eyes kept a vigilant outlook. Let an 
insect pass and out would dart the Hummer. Sometimes when watching he sat 
silent, sometimes he sang a squeaky little hick-ick-ick-ick-ah. As he sat on his 
watch tower a puff of wind once blew up one of the elongated ends of his bur- 
nished fiery gorget, showing its pattern. When the midget faced me for a 
moment the center of his flaming gorget looked almost black. The causes of 
some of his actions had to be guessed at. When hovering over a moist gummy 
spot on a spruce branch I imagined that he was looking for insects in the gum; 
and when, after acting as if about to alight on the bristly terminal spray of a 
Sitka spruce, he flew off instead, I suspected that the prickly needles had 
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seemed too sharp a perch for even his tiny feet. When the fireweed bloomed 
the Hummingbirds were seen around that as they were around the handsome 
pink spikes of Canterbury bells. One that I watched feeding from a bell first 
put his bill into the lip of the flower, standing in air with feet held close to his 
body, wings whirring, and tail at an angle; then, failing to reach the insect- 
fraught honey, probed deeper and deeper till he had climbed bodily up into 
the pink tube. But this Troglodytean method was apparently distasteful to 
the little Ariel, and quickly withdrawing he fell to probing the bases of the 
bells from the outside. 

A stub wateh tower vacated by a Hummer was taken possession of by a 
magenta headed California Purple Finch, so popular are bare outlooks among 
the dense evergreens of the Humid Coast. A dull streaked female, presum- 
ably his mate, was also discovered near by. At another time looking across the 
partly shaded brook a gleam of magenta was detected and enjoyed as every 
gleam of color is in that land of dark shadows. 


VES Ye TED SiGIN Oh DEH Se RUCH Sus 


As the wood road came out into the clearing, a white tent on a high frame 
foundation on investigation proved an improvised chicken house. What had 
been a field of bracken two years before when the New England family set- 
tled there, was now hen yards, flower and vegetable gardens, a substantial 
conquest indeed, for in clearing the land the long roots of the bracken have to 
be laboriously dug up, and as the man of the house was a _ nightwatchman 
across the bay, the main part of the work had devolved upon his resolute wife, 
who had followed her children’s children across the continent to make this new 
home. With quiet pride she showed her New England garden in which, under 
the shadow of a giant spruce stub, bloomed pansies, sweet peas, sweet Williams, 
and many a familiar home flower. A well stocked vegetable garden added 
proof of what an enthusiastic woman can do with nature in her Oregon strong- 
hold. 

Though the acres surrounding the house had been wrested from nature the 
stub of the old giant spruce on the edge of the garden still dominated the land- 
scape. It was apparently the largest in the neighborhood, measuring thirty- 
nine feet eight inches in girth, four feet above the ground. Dwarfing every- 
thing in sight it bore silent testimony to the nobility of the forest that formerly 
possessed the land. But at the sawmill that the nightwatchman guarded an 
occasional spruce would yet come in, twelve feet through, so large that it had 
to be dynamited and quartered before it could be gotten into the mill. In the 
mountains trees six feet in diameter eight or twelve feet above the ground were 
said to be common, supplying at the mills six lengths twenty-four feet long, or 
a hundred and forty-four feet below the branches. 

In one of the small stubs near the house, the New Englanders pointed out 
with friendly interest a nest hole about twenty-five feet from the ground that 
a family of Western Bluebirds occupied early in the summer, like eastern 
Bluebirds coming to sit on the fence posts and get worms from the garden. 
Many other birds came to sing on the edge of the clearing, the gardener told 
me, but added regretfully that she did not know what they were. 

At the foot of the garden were a number of old snags, gray charred stubs 
in which Tree Swallows nested. The gardener’s sister, who from her window 
in the peak enjoyed looking down on the snags and across to the mountains be- 
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yond, told me of the birds. ‘‘ When they first get here, if there isn’t a royal 
battle over those snags!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Fight? Yes, scream and holler and 
fight around those trees. I used to set and watch them birds.’’ The ehip- 
munks, she said, climbed the stubs and the Swallows drove them off. ‘‘I used 
to like to see them fight a squirrel down,’’ she said. ‘‘Half a dozen would dive 
right at him and they’d put him down in a hurry.”’ 

Only one family of Tree Swallows were in possession at the time of my 
visit and their nest was about twenty feet from the ground on the east side of 
the stub. Once when I was watching it the gardener warned me not to sit near 
the stubs when the wind was high for, as she said, ‘‘they go over sometimes’’; 
but her husband in a tone of superiority remarked that they wouldn’t fall in 
my direction as the wind was from the ocean. When after several visits the 
birds had become somewhat used to me I put my camp stool down at the foot 
of the stub where the bracken stood above my head, and the Swallows went 
about their business unmindful even of the white dogs that had accompanied 
me. The bark had fallen off the stub from the nest hole down, but still held 
above and made a shading portico for the door. 

The Swallows in coming to the nest would sail down on set wings. If I 
did not see them I knew they were approaching by seeing their shadows waver- 
ing over the shiny gray trunk and the ferns below, and also by the actions of 
the young which would crane out of the doorway till the sun lt up their three 
big chirring yellow throats. When the three nestlings’ heads crowded the 
doorway it looked as if the builder, the ‘carpintero’, had not measured for such 
a cup full. Occasionally one of the old birds would go down into the nest out 
of sight, but generally they clung to the doorway feeding the young from out- 
side. 

When the female was hanging there the dull sheen of green that showed 
on her back was in striking contrast to the handsome steel green of the back of 
the male. When one of the nestlings stood in the doorway the sun rested on its 
sooty head and lit up its bright eyes as 1t pecked vaguely at the wood. It was 
looking out into the world. Perhaps it felt the call of the open sky. In any 
case the next time I came that way the old stub stood silent and deserted. 
From being a center of life and interest. a home, it had become a charred dead 
tree trunk. J turned away as from the empty house of a friend. 

(To be continued) 


A LIST OF THE BIRDS BREEDING IN SAN FRANCISCO COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA 


By HAROLD E. HANSEN and WALTER A. SQUIRES 
WITH FOUR PHOTOS BY FHE AUTHORS 


AN FRANCISCO County has an area of forty-one square miles. In ele- 
vation it varies from sea-level up to a little less than one thousand feet 
above the sea. The eastern part of the county lies in the Upper Sonoran 

life-zone and the western portion in the Transition life-zone. Alcatraz Island 
and Yerba Buena Island lying in San Francisco Bay, and the Farallon Islands 
some thirty miles out to sea beyond the Golden Gate, are included in the coun- 
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ty. Although the county is small it presents some points of marked ornitholo- 
gical interest. 

The Farallon Islands furnish a nesting place for thousands of birds from 
the open sea, and in the nesting season these rocky islets present one of the 
most striking ornithological phenomena to be seen in any of the states of our 
Union. The mainland portion of the county is not without interest to the 
thoughtful student of birds. There is probably no area of similar size in the 
State which has so much to teach us concerning the effects of human environ- 
ment on bird life. 

Vast changes have taken place in this little area during the last sixty 
years. During that time a city of a half-million people has grown up on the tip 
of the peninsula south of the Golden Gate. Salt marshes have been filled, and 
the shore line in many places pushed far out into the bay. Hills have been 
leveled and creeks filled. Bushy hillsides and sand-dune tracts have been built 


Fig. 20. Stow LAKE, IN GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO. 


up into residence districts. Such changes must of necessity affect the avifauna 
of a region. 

Indeed, at first thought, one might wonder whether many species of birds 
would remain after such sweeping changes. That many species have not only 
survived but have actually increased in numbers, and that several new species 
have come to make their homes in the county, is the conclusion toward which 
the present avifaunal condition of the county seems to point. 

In undertaking this study of the nesting birds of San Francisco County 
we have had two objects in view. Our first object has been to furnish to those 
interested in our birds a reliable list of species making this county their home ; 
for a bird’s home is where it builds its nest. Our second object has been to fur- 
nish, if possible, some reliable data concerning that far vaster problem, namely, 
the effect of the occupation of a territory by the white race upon the native 
birds. In order to furnish data of the last named kind we sought to learn as 
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much as possible concerning the condition and bird life of this part of the pen- 
insula before the city had grown much or the white man’s occupancy of the 
country had wrought marked effects. We found a few of the early settlers 
who were able to furnish some helpful hints, but for the most part we had to 
rely on what one may eall ‘‘remnants’’ of the primitive conditions. For exam- 
ple we were able to visualize what the forested hills of the county were before 
the planting of the forests, by thinking of them as substantially like the Twin 
Peaks which have remained largely in their primitive condition. The sand- 
dune tract a little back from the ocean and south of Golden Gate Park is a 
sample of what a large part of the county must once have been, especially in 
its western portion. There was no proper forest, hence there must have been 
few of the tree-loving species of birds in the county in the early days. Here 
and there was a dense live oak covering. Portions of this ancient live oak cop- 
pice may yet be seen on Strawberry Hill, in the park north of the conservatory, 
and about the bear pens; it may also be seen in an even more primitive condi- 
tion on the hill in the old cemetery known as Laurel Hill Cemetery. 

Some species of birds have doubtless been driven from the county, but it 
seems certain that more have come than have departed. The changes wrought 
by man have not all been detrimental to the birds. The region now occupied 
by Golden Gate Park was formerly in the sand-dune tract, for the most part. 
The sand-dunes are largely barren of bird life, but the park is a kind of bird’s 
Paradise. Its lakes furnish homes for numerous waterfowl, and its forested 
hills give conditions closely approximating the Boreal areas of the Sierra. 
Sutro Forest adds a thousand acres to the forested area of the county, and the 
tree covered sections of the Presidio are hardly less extensive. The Lake Mer- 
eed region is, some of it, in its primitive condition, though here, too, some ex- 
tensive tree planting has been done. It is very probable that a good many 
waterfowl have been driven from their native nesting places about Lake Mer- 
ced and that some sea-going birds have been driven from the mainland portion 
of the county, as well as from the islands in the bay. That part of the coast 
which extends from the Cliff House around to Fort Point consists, for the most 
part, of high rocky cliffs; probably at one time, before the settlement of the 
county, it teemed with nesting sea birds. Alcatraz Island and Yerba Buena 
Island were doubtless great breeding places for sea birds also. The name Alea- 
traz is Spanish for pelican; and the island was probably a roosting place for 
the California Brown Pelicans, though it is hardly possible that they nested 
there, since it is so far north of any present nesting site. 

Mr. W. Otto Emerson writes that thirty years ago the Bullock Orioles 
were abundant at Lake Merced; if there are any in the county now, we have 
failed to find them. Ten years ago Ray listed the Intermediate Wren-tit as a 
resident of the county, and there is one record of its nesting here (Oologist, Ix, 
no. 8, p. 93). It is almost certain that there are none here now. Eggs of the 
Western Grebe were collected at Merced Lake by A. M. Ingersoll in 1885. 
These birds are occasionally to be seen there to this day, but they no longer 
seem to nest there. 

We have included in the following list a number of birds for which we 
have not been able to find any nesting records. In every case, however, ther? 
was, in our opinion, a strong probability of their breeding in the county. Fre- 
quent observation of a bird in the breeding season would seem to us to estab- 
lish such a probability. Of course this rule would not apply to certain of the 
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larger waterfowl, which have non-breeding individuals remaining with us 
throughout the year. Loons are to be seen at Lake Merced throughout the en- 
tire summer; and scoters are apt to appear at any time of year on the ocean 
just off-shore. 

These are non-breeding birds, but we do not believe that this habit of re- 
maining for a season in their winter homes is to be found among the smaller 
birds. Neither would this rule apply to certain birds which evidently make 
San Francisco a feeding ground while nesting elsewhere. 

The Great Blue Heron, Black-crowned Night Heron and the Anthony 
Green Heron all come frequently into the Lake Merced region and less fre- 
quently to the Islais Marshes, but their nesting places are probably in San 
Mateo County or possibly in Alameda County. The American Bittern is a 
not-infrequent visitor to Lake Merced, but no man seems to be able to name its 
nesting place. Vultures and crows come over occasionally from Marin County, 
and it is a common experience on a Summer evening to hear the hoarse croak 
of ravens overhead and to see these birds winging their way southward down 
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the coast. Gulls of several species are present through the summer, and in mid- 
summer the great run of the Dark-bodied Shearwaters is at its height just off- 
shore, and sometimes they pursue their finny prey into the bay. 

There are a few other birds the nesting of which within the county, while 
it cannot be affirmed, is not yet wholly beyond the limits of possibility. The 
Western Bluebird has been known to nest in the Mission District and may yet 
be found again nesting in the county. Hared Grebes are seen throughout the 
year on Lake Merced and it would not be surprising if they should sometime 
be found to nest there. Some kind of small owl has been shot occasionally by 
the park game wardens near the Prayer Book Cross. It is possible that they 
were Coast Screech Owls and that they nest somewhere in the county. The 
Dusky Horned Owl has been reported several times recently from Sutro Forest. 

We are indebted to Jesse Klapp, game warden in Golden Gate Park, for 
valuable assistance in our field work in the park. We have also gleaned a 
number of nesting records from Milton S. Ray’s paper on the ‘“‘Summer Birds 
of San Francisco County, California’’ (Condor xvi, 1916, p. 222). However, 
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a desire to see only thoroughly reliable statements concerning our avifauna 
given publicity, leads us to question two of Mr. Ray’s nesting records, which 
seem to us to be certainly erroneous. His records concerning the nesting of the 
California Brown Towhee and the Western Kingbird are based on alleged dis- 
coveries of Jesse Klapp. Both of these species, if they are to be found in the 
county at all, are so rare that the finding of the nest of either would be re- 
markable. There is evidently some mistake in the record, for Mr. Klapp in- 
forms us that he has never found the nest of the California Brown Towhee and 
does not know that he has even seen the bird in the park at any time. He re- 
ported to us early in the summer that he had seen a kingbird feeding young 
and we went at once to the part 
of the park where he said he 
saw it. We did not find any 
kingbirds but did find the 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, and Mr. 
Klapp thinks that the birds he 
saw may have been this species 
rather than the Western King- 
bird. He says he has found no 
nests of the kingbird. 

So far as we have been able 
to discover the following list 
contains all the birds known to 
be nesting in the county up to 
the present time, together with 
those whose nesting in the coun- 
ty 1s probable. 


1. Podilymbus podiceps. Pied- 
billed Grebe. Brood of seven young 
seen at North Lake in Golden Gate 
Park, June 11, 1916. Also breeds 
at Lake Merced; young seen there 
on several occasions. 

2. Lunda cirrhata. Tufted Puf- 
fin. Breeds abundantly on the 
Farallon Islands. 

3. Ptychoramphus aleuticus. 
Cassin Auklet. The most abund- 
ant of the species breeding on the 


Fig. 22. Nest or Coor aT EDGE.OF LAKE Farallon Islands. 
Mercep, SAN Francisco County. 4. Cepphus columba. Pigeon 


Guillemot. A nesting colony of 


half a dozen pairs was found on the cliffs south of the Golden Gate, July 2, 1916. At 
that time most of the nests contained young. It also breeds on the Farallon Islands. 

5. Uria troitle californica. California Murre. Breeds abundantly on the Faral- 
lon Islands. 

6. Larus occidentalis. Western Gull. Breeds on the Farallon Islands. 

7. Oceanodroma kaedingi. Kaeding Petrel. Breeds on the Farallon Islands 
(Loomis, Proc. Calif. Acad. Sci., v1, 1896, p. 359). 

8. Oceanodroma homochroa. Ashy Petrel. Breeds commonly on the Farallon 
Islands. 

9. Phalacrocorax auritus albociliatus. Farallon Cormorant. Breeds on the Far- 
allon Islands. Reported to be breeding on Seal Rocks by W. Leon Dawson. In answer 
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to a letter of inquiry Mr. Dawson says “there can be absolutely no doubt” that the birds 
he saw there July 21, 1912, were brooding birds. 

10. Phalacrocorax penicillatus. Brandt Cormorant. Breeds on the Farallon 
Islands. 

11. Phalacrocorax pelagicus resplendens. Baird Cormorant. Breeds on the Far- 
allon Islands. 

12. Anas platyrhynchos. Mallard. Breeds commonly in Golden Gate Park, and 
in limited numbers at other places in the county. A nest was found at Lake Merced, 
April 23, 1915. A careful count was made of the mallards in the park in the summer 
months and about two hundred, old and young, were found to be there as permanent res- 
idents. In winter the number is 
much larger. 

13. Marila affinis. Lesser 
Scaup Duck. Breeds at Stow 
Lake in Golden Gate Park 
(Mailliard, Condor, xvii, p. 235). 
A brood of five young was noted . 
by us at Stow Lake, August 1, 
1916. 

14. Erismatura jamaicensis. 
Ruddy Duck. Breeds at the 
Chain of Lakes and at Lake 
Merced. Many young noted. 

15. Rallus virginianus. Vir- 
ginia Rail. Noted at Lake Mer- 
ced throughout the breeding sea- 
son. Nesting very probable. 

16. Fulica americana. Am- 
erican Coot. Common; long 
breeding season; young seen 
early in April and a nest with 
fresh eggs discovered August 
10. 

17. Oxyechus vociferus_ vo- 
ciferus. Killdeer. Not common. 
A few nest about the buffalo 
paddocks in Golden Gate Park; 
young seen there during the 
summer of 1916. 

18. Phasianus ' torquatus. 
Ring-necked Pheasant. Breeds 
in Golden Gate Park unconfined. 
It also breeds in the open on 
Yerba Buena Island (Bryant. 
Calif. Fish and Game, 11, p. 163) 

19. Lophortyx californicz = 
californica. California Quail. 
Abundant in Golden Gate Park 
and found in lesser numbers at 
other places in the county. 

20. Zenaidura macroura marginella. Western Mourning Dove. Not common, but 
found in small numbers in Golden Gate Park and in the southwestern part of the county. 
Young were seen in the Presidio and in Golden Gate Park the past summer. 

21. Buteo borealis calurus. Western Red-tailed Hawk. Seen throughout the year 
about the Twin Peaks; probably nests in Sutro Forest. 

22. Falco sparverius sparverius. American Sparrowhawk. Seen throughout the 
year in the Presidio and about Sutro Forest. Breeding probable. 

23. Aluco pratincola. American Barn Owl. Nest found in a cliff at Lake Mer- 
ced, May 1, 1915. Another was found in a tank house at Twenty-fourth Avenue and Ful- 


Fig. 23. NEST OF CALIFORNIA QUAIL, WITH 
23 EGGS, IN GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
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ton Street, June 6, 1916. The former nest contained two young, the latter four. This 
owl also breeds at the Stadium in Golden Gate Park. 

24. Speotyto cunicularia hypogaea. Burrowing Owl. One was captured at Forty- 
third Avenue and Fulton Street, February 26, 1916. Birds of this species were noted by 
De Groot in the vicinity of Visitacion Valley, February 24, 1915 (Ray, Condor, xvu, p. 
224). 

25. Ceryle alcyon caurina. Western Belted Kingfisher. Sparingly resident at 
Lake Merced. Holes found in cliffs there were evidently made by this species. 

26. Colaptes cafer collaris. Red-shafted Flicker. Nest found at the buffalo pad- 
docks in Golden Gate Park, May 14, 1916. Not very common. 

27. Calypte anna. Anna Hummingbird. Abundant. Many nesting records. 

28. Selasphorus alleni. -Allen Hummingbird. Common; many nesting records. 

29. Sayornis nigricans. Black Phoebe. Nests about buildings in the western part 
of Golden Gate Park, and probably at other places in the county. 

30. Nuttallornis borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher. Not common. Seen through- 
out the past summer in Golden Gate Park and in Sutro Forest. Nesting probable. 

31. Empidonax difficilis difficilis. Western Flycatcher. Not an uncommon bird 
in Golden Gate Park and at Lake Merced, but nests not often found. Only a few nest- 
ing records. 

32. Otocoris alpestris actia. California Horned Lark. Rather common resident 
on Twin Peaks, near Ingleside, in: the Presidio, and on Bernal Heights. 

33. Aphelocoma californica californica. California Jay. Common in Laurel Hill 
Cemetery; rather rare elsewhere in the county. 

34. Agelaius phoeniceus californicus. Bicolored Blackbird. Nesting colonies 
were found at North Lake in Golden Gate Park, near Ingleside Beach, and on the east- 
ern tip of the northern portion of Lake Merced. 

35. Sturnella’ neglecta. Western Meadowlark. Rather common in the south- 
western part of the county, also found in the Richmond District. 

36. Euphagus cyanocephalus. Brewer Blackbird. Nesting colonies numerous in 
Golden Gate Park, also on Sutro Heights, and near the South Side Life Saving Station. 

37. Carpodacus purpureus californicus. California Purple Finch. Rather com- 
mon in Golden Gate Park and in Sutro Forest. Several nesting records. 

38. Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis. California Linnet. Very common; nests 
abundantly. 

39. Astragalinus tristis salicamans.. Willow Goldfinch. Nests in willows near 
water; several nesting records from Lake Merced. 

40. Astragalinus psaltria hesperophilus. Green-backed Goldfinch. Common; 
nests in larger trees than the preceding. 

41. Astragalinus lawrencei. Lawrence Goldfinch. Not common, but seen often 
enough in the breeding season to make the nesting of the species in the county highly 
probable. 

42. Spinus pinus pinus. Pine Siskin. Not uncommon, in the park, Sutro Forest 
and in the Presidio. Several nesting records. 

43. Passer domesticus. English Sparrow. Most numerous bird in the county. 

44. Passerculus sandwichensis bryanti. Bryant Marsh Sparrow. Breeds on the 
Islais Marshes; young seen there June 7, 1916. Birds apparently of this same subspe- 
cies, but averaging somewhat lighter in color, are resident at the Ingleside Golf Links, 
in the Presidio, and high up the slopes of Twin Peaks. If these are bryanti their oc- 
currence so far from their usual habitat on the salicornia marshes is rather puzzling. 

45. Zonotrichia leucophrys nuttalli. Nuttall Sparrow. The most abundant native 
bird in the county. 

46. Junco oreganus, subsp? (Sierra Junco or Point Pinos Junco). The sub-spe- 
cific standing of the juncos breeding in San Francisco County has not yet been determ- 
ined. From the nearness of the range of the Point Pinos Junco we might expect the 
San Francisco birds to be of that subspecies. On the other hand the Juncos found near 
Palo Alto and those recently discovered nesting in Berkeley were Sierra Juncos. It is 
possible that both subspecies will yet be found in the county. We have noted numerous 
young the past two years both in the Park and in Sutro Forest. We have also seen them 
about Lake Merced. 
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47. Melospiza melodia santaecrucis. Santa Cruz Song Sparrow. Abundant; 
probably next to the Nuttall Sparrow in point of numbers among the native birds. 

48. Melospiza melodia pusillula. Salt Marsh Song Sparrow. Resident in marshes 
of the southeastern part of the county; range extends north to Islais Marsh. 

49. Pipilo maculatus falcifer. San Francisco Towhee. Common; many nesting 
records. 

50. Zamelodia melanocephala capitalis. Pacific Black-headed Grosbeak. Rare; 
seen only occasionally in summer. Young birds were noted in Golden Gate Park by 
Storer. 

51. Passerina amoena. Lazuli Bunting. Rare; a pair was observed by J. R. 
Pemberton at Highteenth and Ashbury streets, carrying nesting materials, during the 
latter part of May and the early part of June, 1915. Mr. Pemberton writes us that he 
leit the city on June 10th and had not found the nest at that time. 

52. Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons. Cliff Swallow. Nesting colonies were 
discovered on a barn south of the Potrero District, June 7, 1916; also at Good Brothers 
Dairy on Corbett Road, June 21, 1916. . 

53. Riparia riparia. Bank Swallow. Hundreds breed in the cliffs of Lake Mer- 
ced, and a few along the ocean cliffs. 

54. Hirundo erythrogaster. Barn Swallow. A nest was found in a garage at In- 
gleside Beach, June 16, 1916. It is not abundant in the breeding season. 


55. Lanius ludovicianus gambeli. California Shrike. Resident in limited num- 
bers in the southwestern part of the county. One nest found at Ingleside Golf Links. 
56. Vireosylva gilva swainsoni. Western Warbling Vireo. Not common, but 


seen often enough in summer to make the nesting of the species in the county probable. 
57. Vireo huttoni huttoni. Hutton Vireo. Not common. One was seen feeding 
a young bird in Golden Gate Park, May 1, 1916. 
58. Vermivora celata lutescens. Lutescent Warbler. Reported by Carriger to 
have bred on Strawberry Hill previous to 1906. If it nests in the park at present it is 


rare. 
59. Dendroica aestiva brewsteri. California Yellow Warbler. Common; many 


nesting records. 
60. Geothlypis trichas sinuosa. Salt Marsh Yellowthroat. Common; many nest- 


ing records. 

61. Wilsonia pusilla chryseola. Golden Pileclated Warbler. Rather common; 
many young seen. 

62. Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus. Rock Wren. Breeds on the Farallon Islands. 

63. Thryomanes bewicki spilurus. Vigors Wren. Common; many nesting rec- 
ords. 

64. Troglodytes aédon parkmani. Western House Wren. Rather rare; noted 
about the buildings in the western part of the park, May 30, 1916. Breeding probable. 

65. Telmatodytes palustris paludicola. Tule Wren. Resident in small numbers 
at Lake Merced. 

66. Baeolophus inornatus inornatus. Plain Titmouse. Rare; seen only occasion- 
ally in summer. One breeding record (Ray, Condor, vill, pp. 42-44). 

67.. Penthestes rufescens barlowi. Santa Cruz Chickadee. Not uncommon. We 
found several nests in the park and at Lake Merced. 

68. Psaltriparus minimus minimus. Coast Bush-tit. Common; many nesting rec- 
ords. 

69. Hylocichla ustulata ustulata. Russet-backed Thrush. Rather common. Many 
nesting records. 

70. Planesticus migratorius propinquus. Western Robin. Breeds in considerable 
numbers in Golden Gate Park and at Sutro Heights. 


Of the birds here listed some are certainly new arrivals. The Junco and 
the Pine Siskin have doubtless been induced to remain here and to nest becausc 
of the approximately boreal conditions brought about by the planting of trees. 
The Western Robin has not been noted as a breeding bird of the county until 
the last year or so. It seems to be losing its wildness and to be seeking closer re- 
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lationships with man after the manner of the Eastern Robin to which it is so 
closely related. 

The English Sparrow was introduced some forty years ago and has in- 
creased enormously. The Brewer Blackbird is probably another late addition 
to the breeding birds of the county, as it was listed as rare some years ago and 
is now abundant. The nesting of the Barn Swallow does not seem to have been 
noted before and it is likely that it is increasing in numbers as is also the Cliff 
Swallow. The nesting of the Pigeon Guillemot is of especial interest. This 
seems to be a case of a species returning to the nesting place of its ancestors 
after years of absence from the ancestral homesite. 

It is our opinion that many of the species of birds mentioned in this list 
are increasing in the county. This is largely due to the protection given them 
in Golden Gate Park. The custom of the park management, however, of shoot- 
ing the male mallards during the winter is to be deplored. Such shooting drives 
away the more timid waterfowl and thus keeps many of the rare species out 
of the park. There are already three times as many female mallards as male 
mallards in the park, as any one ean see for himself by counting them. Given 
adequate protection, the number of birds in the park ought to go on increasing 
for years. 

The Lake Merced region is a natural bird refuge, and it would be the part 
of wisdom to make it such in fact. If the waterfowl and other species of birds 
found there were given adequate protection the bird life of the region would 
in a few years be such as to surpass the expectations of the most sanguine—ar 
unending source of pride, pleasure, and profit to all right thinking people of 
this generation and to all the generations that are to come. 

San Francisco,Califorma, December 20, 1916. 


GEOGRAPHICAL VARIATION IN SPHYRAPICUS THY ROIDEUS 
| Biyebiens: SWARTH 
(Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University of California) 


HE acquisition during recent years by the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of 
fairly representative series of Williamson Sapsuckers from various parts of 
California led to the careful examination of these birds to determine wheth- 

er more than one recognizable race might be included among them. A prelim- 
inary survey of the Museum series disclosed the need of additional material from 
certain points, and the necessary specimens were borrowed from the collection of 
John EK. Thayer, from the Museum of Comparative Zoology, through Mr. Outram 
Bangs, and from the collection of the Geological Survey of Canada, through Mr. 
PA. Taverner. There are in the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, including the 
Grinnell, Morecom and Swarth collections, ninety-nine specimens of this species. 
Altogether 123 skins were examined. 

Critical study of specimens from various parts of the Pacific Coast, from 
British Columbia to southern California, always with due regard to seasonal and 
other variations, shows no tangible differences in either sex, existing between 
birds from different latitudes, contrary to a first impression that the northern 
individuals were of appreciably larger size. 
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Comparison of Pacific Coast with Rocky Mountain birds, however, brings 
forth one character, at least, serving to distinguish between the two aggregations. 
Relative size of bill seems to be absolutely diagnostic, the Pacific Coast bird hav- 
ing the bill both longer and heavier than in the Rocky Mountain race. It is no 
new discovery that there are differences between these two forms, for Ridgway 
(Birds N. and Mid. Am., vi, 1914, p. 287, footnote) gives measurements of series 
of both, and Mearns (Auk, vit, 1890, p. 252) discourses at length on differences 
of color and pattern that seemed to him more or less apparent. Neither author, 
however, deems the distinctions noted of sufficient importance to warrant divi- 
sion of the species nomenclaturally. 

The variation in bill measurement, nevertheless, is exactly comparable to 
what is encountered in the recognized races of the White-headed Woodpecker, 
Xenopicus albolarvatus albolarvatus and X. a. gravirostris, the extent of differ- 
ence being about the same in each case. In this connection comparison can be 
made between the measurements given by Ridgway (Birds N. and Mid. Am., v1, 
1914, p. 265, footnote), for the races of Xenopicus, with those of Sphyrapicus 
thyroideus (loc. cit.). The differences are as worthy of recognition in one case 
as in the other. It is my suggestion here that the Rocky Mountain race of the 
Williamson Sapsucker be separately recognized on the basis of its lesser bill 
measurements as compared with those of Sphyrapicus thyroideus thyroideus of 
the Pacific Coast. 

As regards a name for this form, there is already one that seems to be clearly 
available for use. A specimen from Mexico was designated by Malherbe (Journ. 
fiir Orn., 1854, p. 171) as Picus nataliae, and an example from any part of Mex- 
ico (save possibly from the mountains of northern Lower California) would as- 
suredly be of the Rocky Mountain subspecies. Also in the measurements as given 
by Malherbe, length of bill (‘‘du bec, du front 20 millimeters’’) places his bird 
unequivocally with this race. 

It is reasonably certain that in the Rocky Mountain region the species does 
not breed south of the Mogollon Divide, though it does occur as a common winter 
visitant in southern Arizona and over a large part of the Mexican plateau. These 
winter visitants, as shown by numerous specimens at hand, are migrants from the 
Rocky Mountain region to the northward, and not from the Pacific Coast region. 
So the name nataliae, as given by Malherbe to a Mexican specimen, can safely be 
used for the Rocky Mountain subspecies, which may therefore stand as Sphyra- 
picus thyroideus nataliae (Malherbe). 

Plumage variations in this species as noted in the series here assembled de- 
serve some comment. In a paper on Arizona mountain birds, Mearns (Auk, vn, 
1890, p. 252) carefully describes certain features of the species in which there 
seemed to be variation with locality. In the present connection I have made de- 
tailed comparison of Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast series in regard to each 
of the color characters mentioned by Mearns, and failed to find even as constant 
or apparent difference as he did. In just one particular does there seem to be 
an appreciable color character. Comparing adult males from the two regions, 
the Rocky Mountain series as a whole certainly has the oblong abdominal patch 
of a trifie darker shade of greenish yellow. 

In this species taken as a whole, the amount of the differences dependent on 
age and sex, and the extent of these as compared with similar conditions among 
the other forms of the genus, are of rather exceptional interest. In the early his- 
tory of the bird the male and female were for years regarded as representing 
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distinct species, and this circumstance but serves to emphasize the wide differ- 
ence in appearance in the sexes; while the fact that in a species with such marked 
sexual distinctions the juvenal plumages of male and female, respectively, exhibit 
essentially the same differences, renders it unique among the woodpeckers of 
North America, at least. In fact there are very few birds of any order that fall 
within this category. 

The female thyroideus exhibits the widest departure from the mode of pat- 
tern and coloration as seen in the genus Sphyrapicus at the present time. It is 
unique in all the phases of specific, age, or sex variation within the genus in the 
total absence of red coloration and of white upon the wing coverts. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that the female of thyroideus exemplifies the farthest ad- 
vance, the greatest departure, from the ancestral coloration in the genus. On the 
contrary, the fact that it is in the juvenal plumages of the several other forms 
of Sphyrapicus, all with greater or less development of barring upon the body, 
that there is found the closest resemblance to the female thyroideus, suggests the 
possibility of the latter being in rather a primitive stage. The observed develop- 
ment of the black breast patch supports this idea. In the juvenal plumage there 
is no indication of this marking. In the adult birds (meaning by this all that 
have passed beyond the juvenal stage, it being usually impossible to distinguish 
between fall immatures and adults), there are one or two at hand in which the 
barring on the breast is no heavier and no more confluent than on other parts 
of the body, in most specimens there is more or less indication of a black patch, 
and in a lesser number of individuals this marking is largely developed and of a 
glossy black color. In one skin from the Warner Mountains, California (no. 
14197, Mus. Vert. Zool.), the extension of the black area is so great, and the yel- 
low of the belly so intense, that, aside from the absence of red on the throat, this 
specimen, as far as the under parts are concerned, is hardly to be distinguished 
from a male bird. 

Variation in the male thyroideus appears principally in the amount of white 
spotting on the outer webs of the primaries, amount of concealed white in the 
interscapular region and the character of the markings on the flanks, in all of 
which there is no correlation of appearance with locality. Some young birds 
show more white dorsally than any adults, the streakings being but partly con- 
cealed and covering the whole back, but on the other hand there are some with 
the upper parts of as ‘‘solid’’ black as any adults. In some juvenal males the 
head, and even the breast, is heavily mottled with whitish. In the adults there 
is frequently enough white streaking dorsally to show through upon the slightest 
disarrangement of the feathers. In the juvenal male the flanks seem to be inva- 
riably barred; in the adult, though the effect is usually of streakings or elongat- 


ed V-shaped markings, occasional individuals have as definitely barred flanks 


as any of the females. 

Specimens examined : 

Sphyrapicus thyroideus thyroideus 

California. Riverside County: San Jacinto Mountains, 5. San Bernardino 
County: San Bernardino Mountains, 13. Los Angeles County: Mount Wilson, 
3 (winter) ; Pasadena, 1 (winter) ; Los Angeles, 1 (winter). Ventura County: 
Iiead of Piru Creek, 1 (winter). Tulare County: localities in Sierra Nevada, 17. 
Fresno County: Horse Corral Meadow, Sierra Nevada, 5. Inyo County: Cotton- 
wood Lakes, 2. Yosemite National Park, 16. Mono County: Walker Lake, 1. 
Eldorado County: Hope Valley, 1; Gilmore Lake, 1; Mount Tallac, 1; Meyers, 1. 
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Piacer County: Summit, 1. Nevada County: Independence Lake, 8. Siskiyou 
County: Mount Shasta, 1; Siskiyou Mountains, 1. Modoc County: Warner 
Mountains, 10. | 

Oregon. Fort Klamath, 3 (winter). 

British Columbia. Midway, 3. 

Sphyrapicus thyroideus nataliae 

Colorado. Gold Hill, 2. Colorado Springs, 1. Pagosa, 2. Mill City, 1. 
Cebolla, 1. Elk Creek, 1. ‘‘Colorado’’, 4. 

New Mexico. Santa Fe, 1. Ancho, 2 (winter). Willis, 1 (winter). 

Arizona. Fort Whipple, 1 (winter). Huachuca Mountains, 8 (winter). 

Mexico. Bolanos, Jalisco, 1 (winter). 

Berkeley, Californa, February 7, 1917. 


AN ABNORMAL EGG OF FULICA AMERICANA 
By ALEXANDER WETMORE 


WITH ONE PHOTO 


BNORMAL birds’ eggs are of more or less common occurrence and have 

A been of interest to the collector because of their oddity, but seldom has 

there been anything known concerning them that might explain their pe- 
culiarities. 

On May 29, 1916, while passing through an area known as the Old River 
Channel, in the delta of Bear River, Utah, a commotion in the aquatic growth at 
one side attracted attention. Going over, I found an adult Coot caught under 
water and nearly drowned in long strands of the potato moss (Potamogeton pec- 
tinatus). On taking it up I found that it had only one foot, and this explained 
its inability to escape. The bird soon recovered and was tied and placed under 
some rushes in the bow of the boat along with other captives. This happened 
about nine o’clock in the morning. At noon the bird was given opportunity to 
drink, and about four in the afternoon it was placed in a pen where it had access 
to the river. The following morning I found to my surprise that the bird had 
laid an egg that was strikingly abnormal in color. Though I have examined 
many hundreds of Coots’ eggs, I have never seen any at all resembling it. 

The ground color of this egg is between pale smoke gray and light mineral 
gray, with the larger end washed with avellaneous. Small spots of bone brown 
that stand out rather prominently, larger and more abundant about the large 
end, are scattered over the surface. About the larger end are many blurred con- 
fused spots of purplish gray. These markings are found over the rest of the sur- 
face and vary in places to light purplish gray. The texture of the shell under a 
hand lens is seen to be similar to that of other Coots’ eggs. 

This egg is abnormal, then, in having a greenish gray ground with a concen- 
tration of heavier markings about the larger end. It has absolutely no resem- 
blance to ordinary Coots’ eggs, and no one who has examined it has recognized it. 
In general it resembles somewhat certain shore-birds’ eggs, while it has a sug- 


Ridgway, Color Standards and Nomenclature, 1912. 
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gestion of pale eggs of the crows. In the accompanying photograph (fig. 24) a 
normal Coot’s egg is shown along with the one just described. Careful serutiny 
will serve to bring out some of the oddities that have been mentioned. The dif- 
ference in size and shape between the two is normal and within the range of in- 
dividual variation. As for the cause of this abnormality, it may be attributed to 
continued excitement and fear and their reactions through the nervous system 
upon the ordinary functions of the oviduct. 

Washington, D. C., January 22, 1917. 


Fig. 24. NorMAL Hae or CooT AT LEFT; ABNORMALLY MARKED SPECIMEN AT RIGHT. 
Natural Size. 


NAMES OF WRITERS ON CALIFORNIA BIRDS 


By T. S. PALMER 


Joseph Grinnell has brought together nearly 1800 titles of publications on 

the birds of California and has indexed them under authors, local lists, and 
species, so as to facilitate ready reference to each paper or note. This Biblio- 
graphy compares favorably in accuracy and completeness with any ever pub- 
lished in this country. 

The Index to Authors includes the names of about 350 individuals. More 
than two thirds of these names are complete, but in 107 cases it was found im- 
practicable to give the names in full. It seems highly desirable to complete 
these names while it is still possible to obtain the necessary data, in order that 


Le THE BIBLIOGRAPHY of California Ornithology’, published in 1909, 


1Pacific Coast Avifauna, No. 5, pp. 1-166. 
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the full names of those who have published on the birds of the state may be 
placed on record. As a contribution to this work the following list containing 
the names of 57 authors—52 in full and 5 in part—has been prepared in the 
hope that some of the 50 names still incomplete may be supplied by others who 
may happen to have the desired information. 

The years following each name indicate the dates of the author’s publica- 
tions as indexed in Grinnell’s Bibliography, dates in parentheses the years of 
birth and death, and names in brackets those which are seldom used. 


Anderson, Dr. Charles Lewis, 1892 

Bagg, Sherman, 1894 

Bell, Howard W., 1890 

Bickford, Elmer Leonard, 1904, 1905 

Bliss, Walter D., 1893 

Bolle, Carl, 1857 

Brokaw, Louis Westen (1875-1897), 1893, 
1895, 1898 

Burt, Homer C., 1905 

Canfield, Colbert S., 1869 

Chambers, Vactor Tousey 
1876 

Cooper, William Alvord, 1878, 1879 

Denton, Shelley Wright, 1884 

Des Murs, [Mare Athanese Parfait] OHil- 
let (1804- ), 1855 

Edmiston, Joseph L., 1885 

Farnham, Thomas Jefferson, 1852 

Flint, William Clement (died 1891), 1884 

Gunn, Charles William (?), 1885 

Hartert, Ernst [Johann Otto], 1892, 1897, 
1900 

Hatch, Philo Luois (1823-1904), 1897 

Holmes, Frank Henry, 1897, 1899 

Hutchings, James Mason, 1856 

Jackson, Charles Thomas 
1866, 1868 

Jewett, Stanley Gordon, 1905 

Johnson, Frederick Orson, 1889, 1891, 1892 

Jones, John Matthew, 1850 

Kennerly, Dr. Caleb Burwell Rowan, 1859 

Kneeland, Samuel, 1871 

Kobbé, William Hoffman, 1901, 1902 

Koch, Frederick William, 1892, 1893 

Lefler, Charles Horace, 1895 


(1830-1883), 


(1805-1880), 


Lilliencrantz, Tod [‘T. L.’], 1888 

Lockington, William Neale (18427-1902), 
1878 

Marr, Cyril, 1885 

Milet de Mureau, Baron Louis Marie An- 
toine Destouff de (1756-1825), 1797 

Nettleton, Charles Philip (deceased), 1894 

Noack, Harry Richard, 1902 

Nodder, Frederick Polydore 
1797 

Nordhoff, Charles Bernard, 1902 

Norris, Joseph Parker (1847-1916), 
1888, 1890, 1891 

Palmer, Ethan De Lay, 1894 

Parker, Harry Green, 1886 

Peck, George Delrane, 1904 

Reed, Chester Albert (1876-1912), 1904 

Salvadori, Count Tommaso [Adlard], 1893, 
1895 

Shields, Alexander McMillan, 
1888, 1894, 1895, 1899 

Slevin, Thomas Edwards (1871-1902), 1899 

Stejneger, Dr. Leonhard [Hess], 1885, 1886 

Streator, Clark Perkins, 1886, 1888, 1891 

Studer, Jacob Henry, 1897 

Taylor, Alexander Smith (1817——), 
1859 

Van Dyke, Theodore Strong, 1886, 1897 

Vrooman, Albert George, 1901, 1905 

Watkins, Lucius Whitney, 1898 

Willard, John Melville, 1897, 1899, 1901, 1902 

Wueste, Rudolph Charles, 1902 

Wyatt, Claude Wilmott (1842-1900). 1894 

Zahn, Otto Johann, 1895 


(SS) %)) 


1886- 


1884-1886, 


1855, 


Washington, D. C., December 24, 1916. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


The Number of Species and Subspecies of Birds in Texas.—In view of recent com- 
parisons of the lists of birds known from the various states of the United States, a note 
concerning the number of species in Texas may be of interest. Texas is by considerable 
the largest state in the Union, and this great size together with its peculiarly interme- 
diate gecgraphic position naturally lead us to expect a large and varied avifauna. Nor 
does this expectation fail, for the list of birds now known is decidedly larger than that 
of any other state, amounting to 605 species and subspecies. Of these, 310 are perma- 
nent residents, that is, they occur during both summer and winter at some place within 
the boundaries of the state, though several of them do not, so far as known, breed with- 
in its boundaries. There are 78 summer residents, which are species found during the 
summer at some locality in the state, though not necessarily breeding, but which do not 
pass the winter here. Winter residents, including all those that occur at this season in 
only one locality, number 138; transients 42; casual visitors 23; and accidental visitors 
14.—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Bureau of Biological Survey, Washington, D. C., January 6, 
1917. 

A New Record for California.—On December 4, 1910, I secured a male specimen 
of the Savannah Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis savanna). The bird when shot 
was clinging to some dry grass stalks growing in a swampy meadow enclosed by dikes. 
This field, formerly open salt marsh, is near the north end of Woodley Island, Hum- 
boldt Bay, California. 

Mr. J. Grinnell examined this sparrow in 1911 or 1912, and again in the fall of this 
year, 1916, pronouncing it to be Passerculus s. savanna. Mr. Grinnell wrote to me that, 
as far as he was aware, the Savannah Sparrow constitutes a new subspecies for the 
state.—C. I. Clay, Hureka, California, December 25, 1916. 


The Hooded Merganser in Stanislaus County, California.—Like many other spe- 
cies of wild fowl this interesting bird (Lophodytes cucullatus) is becoming scarcer on 
the Pacific Coast, and while still noted in some places it is seldom seen by most of us. 
In fact it is something like thirty years since one has appeared within my horizon. 
Hence it was a matter of surprise and pleasure to note a female of this species at the 
Rancho Dos Rios, Stanislaus County, California, on October 26, 1916. There was but a 
single individual, feeding near a small bunch of Coots in a slough of seepage water, 
something like a mile from the Tuolumne River.—JosepH MAILiLIarD, San Francisco, Jan- 
MOCHA) Lt IDI 

A Diagram for Illustrating the Sea- 
sonal Shifting of the Bird Calendar.— 
Those who are concerned with teach- 
ing ornithology find frequent need for 
devices of one sort or another which 
will aid in conveying ideas. Diagrams 
on charts or lantern slides may often 
be used to advantage. The one here 
given is very likely to have been 
thought of by other teachers, and even 
published somewhere, though I do not 
recall having run across it myself. It 
is intended simply to show the com- 
position of the bird-life of a locality, 
at any one period of the year, by sea- 
sonal categories. There are four of 
these: Permanent Residents, Summer 
Visitants, Winter Visitants, and Tran- 
sients. The portion of the annual cy- 


Fig. 25. A DIAGRAM FOR ILLUSTRATING cle in which each is present is shown; 
THE SEASONAL SHIFTING OF THE BIRD and it becomes possible to demon- 
CALEN DAR. strate the categories present in each 


one of the months. Thus, in January 


there are only the Permanent Residents plus the Winter Visitants; and in April all the 
categories are present.—J. GRINNELL. University of California, Berkeley, February 13, 
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Notes on the Arizona Spotted Owl.—Two specimens of Strix occidentalis lucida 
were taken by Mr. E. J. Hands, October 2, 1915, at about 6500 feet altitude in Pinery 
Canyon, west slope of the Chiricahua Mountains, Cochise County, Arizona. They were 
male and female, and sitting huddled close together on a fir limb. The male, Mr. Hands 
reports, was a little darker than the female, which is now no. 4441, collection of J. E. 
Law. These are the first birds of this species noted by Mr. Hands and his brother, John 
Hands, in the thirty years they have spent in these mountains as miners and rangers. 

Compared with six specimens of S. o. occidentalis from southern California, five 
from Los Angeles County (no. 494, coll. C. H. Richardson; nos. 1392, 1393, 1395, coll. G. 
Willett; no. 1477, coll. J. E. Law), and one from Ventura County (no. 830, coll. G. Wil- 
lett), this female has very nearly the same tone of brown dorsally, though nos. 1392 and 
1393 are slightly darker on hind neck, but the light transverse bars of remiges and rec- 
trices are conspicuously broader and whiter. The southern California birds have these 
bars decidedly buify. The chest of the Arizona bird has conspicuous broad white bars, 
giving predominance to the white coloration, in striking contrast to the California birds 
which have the brown decidedly predominating on the chest. In the Arizona bird the 
legs are slightly paler than in all the California specimens but no. 1477, and the under 
side of tail (remiges) again has the white predominating as against the buffy of occi- 
dentalis—J. E. Law, Hollywood, California, January 25, 1917. 


Two Albino English Sparrows.—In the museum collection of the Colorado State 
Agricultural College are two specimens of albino English Sparrows (Passer domesticus). 
One was taken at Fort Collins, June 15, 1915, the other at Las Animas, January 5, 1917. 
Both are males, the Fort Collins specimen being an immature bird. Both birds are pure 
white, ncene of the feathers showing any trace of the normal colors; eyes are pink, and 
bills, legs and feet, flesh-color.—W. L. BuRNETT, Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado, January 10, 1917. 


Is the California Woodpecker a Tippler?—I once read that woodpeckers some- 
times become intoxicated from drinking the fermented sap of certain trees. I had 
thought that this might be only a dream of the ‘nature fakirs’”, but I have since seen 
something which leads me to suspect that the tale may have a foundation in fact. In 
October, 1911, I found a California Woodpecker (Melanerpes formicivorus bairdi) on the 
banks of the Sacramento River a few miles below Red Bluff, which gave every evidence 
of being drunk. It could use its wings for flight to a certain extent but could not steer 
a straight course in the air, and soon fell to earth again when it tried to fly. On the 
ground it tried to escape with uncertain sprawling motions. I captured it and could 
find no injury though I examined it with some care.—W. A. Squires, San Francisco, Jan- 


mary 25, 1917. 


Concerning two forms of the Bryant Marsh Sparrow in California.—The remarks 
of W. A. Squires, in the November-December number of THE Conpor, upon the possibility 
of there being two forms of Passerculus sandwichensis bryanti in the vicinity of San 
Francisco Bay should bring out some observations or records from other parties, and it 
is to be sincerely hoped that this will be the case. The question is an interesting one, 
and there seems a great likelihood that there really are two forms nearly alike but of 
different habits. I have taken specimens of what I supposed was bryanti at different 
times and places high up on hills and ranges, but, except for the one mentioned in the 
notes from Humboldt Bay, have never taken any at a high elevation in the height of the 
breeding season, although a few were taken at dates very close to it. These latter were 
supposed to be wanderers or non-breeders at the time, but recent events make me doubt 
this conclusion. 

In our collection is a set of eggs, taken by C. A. Allen, at that time living at Nica- 
sio, Marin County, California, the data of which are as follows: “Western Savannah 
Sparrow. Black Mt., Marin Co., Galif. Apr. 29, 1877. . Eggs fresh. Nest on ground. 
Male shot. Nest on top of Mountain’. This is not the exact wording of the data but is 
the essence of it. We did not see the parent of this set, and have always been very skep- 
tical concerning its identification or connection with the nest, but have kept the set in 
abeyance all this time. It looks now as if Allen might have been close to the truth, and 
that the bird was this possible upland form. As Allen sold all his skins at that time, 
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this one is probably reposing in some eastern collection, and, if this note comes to the 
attention of any one who bought skins from him as far back as that, I will esteem it a 
great favor if he will look the matter up and let me know. Very likely this specimen is 
stowed away in some corner of the Biological Survey or National Museum in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Meanwhile this is an interesting matter open to all observers, and this com- 
ing spring will be a fine time to commence special investigations upon the question. The 
Black Mountain mentioned is rather an isolated peak, probably about 2000 feet high, 
three or four miles north of Point Reyes Station, mostly bare on the isoutherly and east- 
erly sides and on top.—JoseEPpH MAILiiarD, San Francisco, January 17, 1917. 


The Arctic Horned Owl in the State of Washington.—Positive records of the Arc- 
tic Horned Owl (Bubo virginianus subarcticus) for Washington are so scarce that it 
would seem advisable to mention all new ones in which the identity is certain. It may, 
consequently, be of interest to know that a very fine one was recently in the possession 
of Mr. Fred Edwards, of Tacoma. It was taken at Skagit, Skagit County, Washington, 
and on account of its large size I should say that it is in all probability a female. Mr. 
Edwards is uncertain regarding the exact date of its capture, but thinks it was in the 
winter of 1902. 

The horned owls taken during the winter in Washington show such a wide range 
of variation that some might easily pass for suwbarcticus were it not for the more or less 
distinct bars of dusky on the feathers of the legs and feet. The specimen under discus- 
sion is one of the lightest in color that I have ever seen, the markings being paler than 
in many specimens of the Snowy Owl.—J. H. Bowes, Tacoma, Washington, January 17, 
1917. 


An Invasion of California by the Eastern Goshawk.—Three Goshawks were re- 
ceived at the California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology during the past autumn, each of 
which I have identified as belonging to the subspecies Astur atricapillus atricapillus, 
thus adding a new name to the state list of birds. The data accompanying these speci- 
mens is as follows: 

No. 271385, Mus. Vert. Zool.; male adult; Jamestown, Tuolumne County, California; 
November 21, 1916; shot by Frank Bambauer; presented to the Museum by Geo. W. 
Smith; prepared by H. S. Swarth (orig. no. 10524); weight, 793 grams; total length, 542 
millimeters; spread of wings, 1600 mm.; iris, red; feet and tarsus, pale greenish yellow; 
bill, from cere forward, black, basally bluish; cere, pale greenish yellow (colors recorded 
at least two days after the death of the bird); stomach empty. 

No. 27136, Mus. Vert. Zool.; male adult; Laytonville, Mendocino County, Califor- 
nia; November 22, 1916; secured and presented to the Museum by Frank C. Clarke; pre- 
pared by H. S. Swarth (orig. no. 10526); weight, 905.5 grams; total length, 566 mm.; 
iris, red; stomach contained remains of a chicken about one-third grown (the hawk was 
shot as it dashed among poultry). 

No. 27603, Mus. Vert. Zool.; male adult; 2 miles south of Palo Verde, Imperial 
County, California; November 2, 1916; collected by Leo Wiley (orig. no. 241). 

The characters of the above three birds, by which they uniformly differ from the 
ordinary Western Goshawk (Astur atricapillus striatulus), lie in the general paleness of 
coloration. This, analyzed, consists in ashy tone of upper surface (dorsum slate-gray 
[of Ridgway, 1912], instead of dark neutral gray, as in striatulus); markings every- 
where beneath, paler and narrower; streaks on throat and chest, mere lines, not more 
than one millimeter in width, mostly less (one to three millimeters wide in striatulus) ; 
flanks notably more lightly barred than in striatulus. In all these characters the three 
birds designated agree accurately with specimens from the eastern United States and 
from northeastern Alaska, these latter being unquestionable atricapillus. All other 
birds examined from California, Oregon and southeastern Alaska are striatulus. 

Reports of the capture or observation of fully twenty-five other Goshawks have 
come in this winter from various localities from one end of the state to the other. Where 
age has been specified, only adults are concerned; no birds-of-the-year have come to no- 
tice. The present announcement, of the occurrence of atricapillus in California, at once 
brings doubt as to the subspecies involved in all previous winter records of Goshawks for 
the state. Striatulus is evidently the breeding bird in the Canadian zone within the 
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state; there are summer specimens at hand to prove it. It is quite likely that birds of 
this relatively resident race scatter out over the lower territory to a greater or less ex- 
tent in winter; and thus it may be that all of the Goshawks recorded (rather rarely) in 
usual years, and some of the Goshawks this year, belong to the race striatulus. But 
there is good ground for suspecting that there has been the past winter an invasion of 
California (and probably most other western states) by the extreme northern and east- 
ern race, atricapillus, and that such an invasion is of very infrequent occurrence. 

In the Awk (xxxtv, 1917, pp. 87-88) C. D. Bunker reports that a “flight” of ““Amer- 
ican Goshawks” has visited Kansas the past fall; from October 27 to November 20, 1916, 
nine specimens were brought in to the Museum of the University of Kansas. The coinci- 
dence of these dates with those of the California-taken specimens is noteworthy. 

In this connection, this year’s invasion by the Snowy Owl into northern California 
is also of interest (see Bryant, Calif. Fish and Game, 111, 1917, pp. 37-38). It is possible 
that the Hastern Goshawks and the Snowy Owls came from the same summer home, and 
that their unusually extended autumnal exodus was due to the same cause. This cause 
may be supposed to have been a lessening supply of food (rodents and birds) succeeding 
a period of plenty when the owl and hawk population had augmented above its normal. 
—J. GRINNELL, Berkeley, California, February 13, 1917. 


Del Norte County Bird Notes.—August 13, 1916, proved not a day of evil omen, the 
13th, but rather a most pleasant one, and producing interesting notes. Through the kind- 
ness of Martin Lund, the well known diver, who was looking for lost treasure claimed to 
be on the “Brother Jonathan” when she sank off Point St. George about fifty years ago, 
I was placed by those on his launch on Castle Island, off Point St. George and three 
miles north from Crescent City. 

Despite the fact that eighteen head of sheep roam over the broken flat on the north 
slope, the Kaeding Petrel (Oceanodroma kaedingi) is nesting there to the number of a 
thousand or more, and often their burrows are dug right in the sheeps’ trails. On the 
steep crags to the north and oceanwards I counted forty-three nests of the Baird Cor- 
morant (Phalacrocorax p. resplendens) from one position. The Tufted Puffin (Lunda 
cirrhata) was nesting, in colonies and scattered pairs, in suitable places along the rim 
of the hundred foot bluff. 

The top of Castle Island is accessible only at the northeast end and towards the 
mainland. It covers several acres, reaching its highest point at the southwest, where 
a row of pinnacles forms a barren ridge, the nesting site of numerous Western Gulls 
(Larus occidentalis). Nests of cormorants, puffins and gulls all contained large young. 
From a number of gulls’ nests, the young had flown, but those of cormorants and puffins 
contained birds in every instance. The petrels had nearly all left the nests. 

At the landing the water was dotted with exposed rocks, several rising some thirty 
feet high, the largest a continuation of the main island that could be reached by jump- 
ing from boulder to boulder at low water. At the water’s edge, on the main rock and on 
the one just mentioned, I found two nests of the Pigeon Guillemot (Cepphus columba), 
each containing two large young. While I was sitting at the water’s edge two Wander- 
ing Tattlers (Heteractitis incanus) quietly appeared through a crevice between the rocks, 
and stood erect eying me at a distance of exactly six feet. 

While sitting in the same place where the tattlers had appeared, eating lunch and 
watching the California Murres (Uria troille californica) travelling between Castle Rock 
and the one at my back, I observed a flock of about a dozen turnstones fly by. Most 
interesting of all, though, were the actions of five Black Oyster-catchers (Haematopus 
bachmani). They sat close together on a nearby rock, alert, and with their occasional 
calls, accompanied by the sudden uplifting of the forward part of their bodies. When I 
moved the piping became more frequent, and when I arose and moved in the birds’ direc- 
tion, they circled about, alighting on a nearby rock, and again on the one from which 
they had flown. 

Grinnell’s “Distributional List of the Birds of California’, gives Trinidad, Hum- 
boldt County, as the only locality in California where this species is known to occur 
north of the Farallon Islands and Point Reyes. Castle Island, off Point St. George, is 
probably the northernmost rock of any size on the California coast, so the birds I saw 
probably hold the northern record for the state—C. I. Cray, Eureka, California, Decem- 


ber 25, 1916. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Gilbert White, in his Natural History of 
Selbourne, wrote under date of September 
14, 1770: ““Monographers, come from whence 
they may, have, I think, fair pretense to 
challenge some regard and approbation from 
all the lovers of natural history; for, as no 
man can alone investigate all the works of 
nature, these partial writers may, each in 
their department, be more accurate in their 
discoveries, and freer from errors, than more 
general writers; and so by degrees may pave 
the way to an universal correct natural his- 
tory.” Which is to say, welcome the speci- 
alist, who is most likely to furnish accurate 
information. 


Examination of a number of local lists 
in several of the current ornithological mag- 
azines reveals a regrettable looseness in the 
matter of recording facts of avian occur- 
rence. It would seem superfluous to em- 
phasize the necessity of giving exact dates 
of both the first arrival_and average arrival, 
of species, and similarly with departures. 
Such phrases as ‘‘first of March” and “latter 
part of February” have relatively little 


value. If the notes given in local lists are~- 


to prove worthy to be gathered together for 
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basis of generalizations in the future, they 
must provide definite as well as truthful 
statements of fact. 


As one reads current literature in ornith- 
ology he frequently encounters articles in 
which the author has evidently made little 
or no effort to post himself in regard to 
the previous literature pertaining to his sub- 
ject. Nothing seems more depressing than 
to find an author launching supposedly new 
facts, when the same ground may have been 
covered, and perhaps much better, by some 
student not so very long before. New 
forms of birds, even, have been described 
without reference to previous systematic 
discussions in the same group. Comments 
are made with naivete, which certainly will 
not reflect credit upon the authors as their 
work comes to take its place in perspective 
with the passage of time. The moral of all 
this is that prospective authors should go 
through at least the more important indexes 
relating to their region (if faunal work is 
contemplated) or subjects. The indexes 
available, annual and periodical, for The 
Auk and The Condor, should be habitually 
appealed to, as well as the chief general 
works on ornithology. 


Through the energetic efforts of Mr. C. B. 
Lastreto and other bird students of the San 
Francisco Bay region there has recently 
been formed an “Audubon Association of the 
Pacific’ with headquarters in San Francis- 
co. On Friday evening, February 2, perma- 
nent organization was effected, a constitu- 
tion and by-laws: adopted, and officers elect- 
ed. Mr. C. B. Lastreto is President, Mr. W. 
A. Squires, Secretary, and Mr. Harold E. 
Hansen, Treasurer. The Association begins 
with a good strong charter membership and 


expects to be active along the lines usually . 


followed by Audubon societies. Information 
may be secured from the Secretary, Mr. W. 
A. Squires, 3852 Twenty-third Street, San 
Francisco. 


The second annual meeting of the Pacific — 


Division of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science will be held 
this year at Stanford University during the 
period from April 4 to 7. It is planned that 
Cooper Club representatives be present and 
take an active part in those sessions where 
topics of an ornithological nature can be 
considered. One feature which promises 
more than ordinary interest is the zoological 
field trip scheduled for Saturday, April 7. 
Professor J. O. Snyder will be in charge of 
this, and of course birds will receive a large 
share of attention. If it proves not feasible 
for any Cooper Club member to attend the 
entire meeting, special effort should be 
made to take in at least this one day’s field 
trip. In this connection, it is to be pointed 
out that the Cooper Club is an organization 
affiliated with the Pacific Division, and 
Club members can still join the American 
Association under the advantageous condi- 
tions obtaining last year. 
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COMMUNICATION 


To the Editors of THE ConporR: 

From the standpoint of the rarer birds, 
one of the greatest desiderata is a League 
for the Extermination of Amateur Ornithol- 
ogists. I do not mean mere bDird-lovers or 
“‘bird-chasers’—in their increase lies the 
birds’ best hope—nor the professional or- 
nithologist, who is a necessary minor evil. 
I refer to the man who collects bird-skins or 
eges as a boy collects stamps; who is sure 
death to any rare bird that crosses his path, 
because he wants it either to complete his 
set or to trade. This includes the “no spe- 
cimen, no record’ man, who will sacrifice 
anything that flies for the satisfaction of 
clinching his claim to an unimportant rec- 
ord. It goes without saying that the ban 
should cover that noxious by-product of the 
accumulating instinct, the collector for rev- 
enue only, who ethically occupies a far lower 
position than the ordinary market hunter. 
I know, of course, that the number of birds 
and eggs that the amateur destroys is small 
in comparison with those that fall victims 
to natural agencies, but the latter are not 
supposed to be open to conviction. 

Moreover, in the case of a rare bird, the 
collector becomes a relatively far more im- 
portant influence in the process of extermi- 
nation; and where a declining species is un- 
dergoing a sectional re-adjustment to chang- 
ed conditions, he may well be the factor 
that turns the scale toward extinction. 

So it is to be hoped that in the near fu- 
ture the man who collects bird-skins or eggs 
for private gratification or gain will be 
classed with the plume-hunter and be ban- 
ished from respectable ornithological soci- 
> ety. 

To the hardened collector, this will of 
course seem like idle chatter, but it is writ- 
ten with the hope that it may appeal to 
some who are not too far gone in evil ways. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. GIFFORD, 
Omaha, Nebraska, January 5, 1917. 

[The above does not, of course, in any de- 
gree represent the views of the Editors of 
Tur Conpor. We give it space for the rea- 
son that it well represents the particular 
angle of view of the extreme bird-protection- 
ist, the person whose field of vision is nar- 
rowed until he can see optimum good only 
in the conservation of each and every indi- 
vidual bird. He does not seem to realize 
that with the extermination of the amateur 
ornithologist, scientific ornithology is doom- 
ed to die out inside of one generation! — 
Editors. ] 
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PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


THE BrIoLoGicAL Survey Brrp ENUMERAT- 
TIONS.—The United States Biological Survey 
has recently issued its “Second Annual Re- 
port of Bird Counts in the United States, 
with Discussion of Results.”! This has to 
do with the season of 1915. The method of 
securing data was practically the same as 
used in 1914, and upon which the ‘“prelimin- 
ary report” (Bulletin 187, U. S. Dept. Agric.) 
was based. A circular of detailed instruc- 
tions was issued to those persons who re- 
sponded to the general call for volunteer 
observers. A total of 315 reports for 1915 
was received, covering every state in the 
Union except Utah and Nevada. 

In summarizing, emphasis is placed upon 
the concordance of results of the 1915 enum- 
eration with those of 1914. This would ap- 
pear to establish an average, in the north- 
eastern United States, of 124 breeding pairs 
of birds on the average farm of 108 acres. 
The censuses further indicate that there is 
an average smaller number of birds per unit 
of area throughout the region west of the 
100th meridian than there is in the eastern 
states; but no exact numerical statement is 
yet attempted. 

Increase in bird population is observed on 
those farms or grounds where special pains 
have been taken to provide increased food, 
shelter, and protection from enemies. 

One feature of the present Report is to be 
regretted, namely the citation of a census, 
of dubious authenticity, contributed by some 
person, not named, from “near Gilroy, Cal.” 
The area treated is comprised in a single 
farm of 38 acres, and this area is reported 
as having supported, in 1915, 176 breeding 
pairs of birds, of 34 species. The species 
are named, with the result that the reader 
is invited to believe that the ““Western Win- 
ter Wren” and “Western Blue Grosbeak” 
were there breeding side by side, as also the 
“Allen Hummingbird” and ‘Pacific Night- 
hawk”! 

These and several other obvious blunders 
in determination cannot help but bring sus- 
picion upon the whole list; if such careless- 


‘ness be displayed in reporting species, how 


can reliance be placed upon the enwmera- 
tion? 

It is this thing that we would call atten- 
tion to, as a danger incurred in the Biolog- 
ical Survey method of gathering data: 


1Bulletin No. 396, United States Department 
of Agriculture (Contribution from the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey). By Wells W. 
Cooke. October 23, 1916. Pages 20. 
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namely, acceptance of data from non-author- 
itative sources. It goes without saying that 
the validity of any wide generalization de- 
pends upon the soundness of the mass of 
facts upon which such generalization be 
based. The testimony of casual field ob- 
servers must be uncompromisingly excluded, 
until it be known that they are qualified to 
furnish authentic information. This, we 
realize, will mean a departure from the 
custom heretofore prevalent in many coun- 
tries where data is being assembled on bird 
migration and distribution. But, in the in- 
terests of scientific exactitude, some such 
rule must be followed rigidly, if a high 
standard of output is to be striven for. 

There can be no doubt that extensive ac- 
cumulations of statistical data bearing on 
bird population, and its modifying influ- 
ences, are greatly worth while. Inferences 
of wide economic importance are sure to 
come. And of all the institutions now in ex- 
istence, only a Government Bureau can be 
expected to handle an undertaking of such 
magnitude. Our adverse comments, as 
above, apply only to a detail of method.— 
J. GRINNELL. 


CONSERVATION OF OUR | WILD BIRDS | METH- 
ODS OF ATTRACTING | AND INCREASING THE 
NUMBERS OF USEFUL | BIRDS AND THE | ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF SANCTUARIES | By | BRADFORD 
A. SCUDDER | | Issued by the | Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game | Protective Asso- 
ciation | 748 Tremont Building | Boston; 71 
pp., illustrated. Price 50 cents. Our copy 
received October 30, 1916. 

During recent years there has been a great 
deal written on the conservation of wild life, 
but only a small proportion of the books and 
papers which have appeared have dealt with 
the subject in a concrete manner and given 
definite and usable information. The pres- 
ent paper is distinctly practical. It de- 
scribes in an authoritative yet simple man- 
ner some of the means which can be used 
in Massachusetts for “attracting and in- 
creasing the numbers of useful birds”. 

Following the brief “Introduction” in 
which are set forth the several ways in 
which birds are useful to man, the causes 
of their decrease and the means which have 
been used to conserve them, the following 
subjects are considered, a chapter being de- 
voted to each: “Birds that we should encour- 
age to nest about our country homes”, ‘‘Nest- 
ing boxes’, “Nesting houses’’, “Bird baths’, 
“Winter feeding of birds’, ‘Berry and seed 
bearing trees and shrubs”, and “Enemies of 
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wild birds”. Finally there is a “‘Bibliogra- 
phy of works pertaining to birds and the 
out-of-doors’’. 

The pamphlet should prove useful to bird 
lovers in the New England states and has 
something of value, in suggestions at !east, 
for western students.—Tracy I. SToRER. 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 


NOvVEMBER.—The November meeting of the 
Northern Division was called to order by 
Vice-president Carriger, at 8 Pp. m., Novem- 
ber 16. As the Secretary was late, business 
was deferred and Dr. Grinnell was intro- 
duced. He gave a most interesting talk on 
“Birds and Bird People of San Bernardino”. 
The personel of the new branch of the Coo- 
per Club, which is being organized in San 
Bernardino, with their varied interests and 
abilities, was no less interesting than the 
account of the birds of the cactus and sage- 
brush belts of Reche Canyon. No doubt the 
future work of the branch will command 
much attention. 

After some discussion of Dr. Grinnell’s 
paper, the business of the evening was dis- 
patched. The minutes of the October meet- 
ing of the Northern Division were read and 
approved, and those of the Southern Divi- 
sion were read. Mrs. Frances Webster Fish 
and Mr. Frank J. Steinmetz were elected to 
membership, and several proposals from the 
Southern Division were read. 

About thirty members and visitors were 
present, among whom were Messrs. Grin- 
nell, Bryant, Carriger, Evermann, Hansen, 
Swarth, Wright, Cohen, Dixon, Stone, Ray, 
Heinemann and Kendall; Mesdames Grin- 
nell, Newhall, Knappen, Ferguson, Swarth, 
Sweezy, Schlisinger, Parsons, Fish, Allen 
and Wythe. Miss Ferguson, Mrs. Newhall, 
Mr. Schlisinger, Mrs. Ray and Mr. Thomas 
were among the visitors. : 

Several items of interest with regard to 
birds were presented: a Florida Gallinule 
was reported as wintering in Golden Gate 
Park, by Mr. Hansen; a Townsend Solitaire 
has been seen repeatedly on the University 
Campus by Miss Wythe; a beautiful speci- 
men of a Snowy Owl just received at the 
Museum. from Del Norte County, California, 
was exhibited by Mr. Bryant. Instances of 
nesting Valley Quail becoming very tame, 
and also of others nesting in trees, were 
related and discussed. 

The meeting adiourned for informal dis- 
cussion.—AMELIA S. ALLEN, Secretary. 
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DECEMBER.—The regular meeting of the 
Northern Division was called to order De- 
cember 21, 1916, at the Museum of Verte- 
brate Zoology. President Storer was in the 
chair, with the following members present: 
Messrs. Davis, Grinnell, Mailliard, Storer, 
Squires, Hansen, Lastreto, Bryant, Carriger, 
Swarth, Wright, Dixon; Mesdames Meade, 
Schlisinger, Grinnell, Bryant and Allen. Mr. 
Schlisinger, Mr. Meade and Mr. Kellogg 
were present as visitors. 

After the reading of the minutes of the 
Northern and Southern Divisions, Dr. Hum- 
mill and Mrs. Foster Elliott were elected to 
membership, and five names were proposed, 
four from the minutes of the Southern Di- 
vision and one, Miss Emma W. Ward, Ala- 
meda, proposed by Donald Cohen. 

A letter from Mr. A. L. Barrows, Secre- 
tary of the Pacific Division of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, asking 
that the Cooper Club be represented on the 
program of a meeting to be held at Stan- 
ford University, was referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The nomination of officers for the year 
1917 was then called for by the President. 
Dr. Barton Evermann was nominated for 
president by Mr. Joseph Mailliard; Rev. W. 
A. Squires, for vice-president by Mr. Carri- 
ger, and Mrs. J. T. Allen for secretary by 
Dr. Grinnell. 

Mr. Joseph Mailliard, who attended the 
meeting of the American Ornithological 
Union at the Academy of Sciences at Phila- 
delphia, gave so vivid an account of the 
meetings of the Union and of his visits to 
Philadelphia, New York and Washington, 
that those present felt that they had a part 
in all his experiences. After considerable 
informal discussion a giant goose was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Bryant, and the meeting ad- 
_journed.—Ametia S. ALLEN, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


DECEMBER.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Southern Division was held at the 
Museum of History, Science and Art. Vice- 
president Law presided, and the following 
members were present: Messrs. Chambers, 
Daggett, Holland, Lamb, Law, Tallman, Wil- 
lett and Wyman. The minutes of the No- 
vember meeting were read and approved. 

The following persons, whose names were 
presented at the previous meeting, were 
elected to membership: Mrs. Mabel R. O’Far- 
rell, San Diego; C. Oscar Reis, Los Angeles; 
Robie W. Tufts, Wolfville, Nova Scotia; 
Roscoe Ivan Giles, Marlborough, Mass. 
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New names were presented, as follows: 
Jas. Moffitt, San Francisco, by John Mail- 
liard; James A. Calder, Buena Park, Calif., 
by John McB. Robertson; Mrs. Victor Cul- 
berson, Fierro, N. M., by J. Stokely Ligon; 
Miss Alice Edward Pratt, San Diego, by W. 
L. Chambers; Rudolph Martin Anderson, 
care of Geological Survey, Victoria Memor- 
ial Museum, Ottawa, Canada, by W. L. 
Chambers; Mrs. Fred J. Loel, San Jose, 
Calif., by W. L. Chambers; Lew Ward Hud- 
son, Selma, Calif., by J. G. Tyler. 

No members of the nominating committee 
being present, the annual election of officers 
was postponed till the January meeting. A 
letter from A. L. Barrows, Secretary of the 
Pacific Division of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science, relative to a spe- 
cial assessment of five dollars, against the 
Club, for the support of the Division, was 
read, but no formal action taken. 

Mr. Law gave an interesting account of 
the recent meeting of the A. O. U. in Phila- 
delphia, which he attended, and told of see- 
ing several of the important collections in 
the eastern states, and of ornithological in- 
vestigations going on in that part of the 
country. Adjourned.—L. E. WyMAn, Secre- 
tary. 


JANUARY.—Regular monthly meeting of 
the Southern Division was held at the Mu- 
seum of History, Science and Art. Presi- 
dent Miller presided, with the following 
members in attendance: Messrs. Brown, 
Bishop, Chambers, Dickey, Hanna, Huey, 
Holland, Layne, Little, Law, Moran, Rich, 
Rittenhouse, Wyman, and Mrs. Law. Mrs. 
Bishop, Mrs. Falger, and Mr. Reese were 
visitors. 

Minutes of the December meeting were 
read and approved, followed by reading of 
the November and December minutes of the 
Northern Division. 

On motion by Dr. Rich, seconded by Mr. 
Brown, the secretary was instructed to cast 
an electing ballot for the persons whose 
names were presented at the December 
meeting as follows: James Moffitt, San 
Francisco; James A. Calder, Buena Park; 
Mrs. Victor Culberson, Fierro, New Mexico; 
Miss Alice Edwards Pratt, San Diego; Ru- 
dolph M. Anderson, Ottawa, Ontario, Cana- 
da; Mrs. Fred J. Loel, San Jose; Lew Ward 
Hudson, Selma. 

New names were presented as follows: 
Elmer Ufford, Oberlin, Kas., by Guy Love; 
Claten Osencup, Pasadena, by J. H. Richey; 
C. A. Thomas, Kennet Square, Pa., by W. 
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Leon Dawson. The resignation of Dr. John 
G. Sheafer was tendered and accepted. 

The following resolution was read and or- 
dered placed on file: 


“In the passing of Dr. E. A. Mearns or- 


nithology has lost a devotee of high rank. 
As an ornithologist Dr. Mearns was a tire- 
less and thoroughly scientific worker, who 
published extensively the result of his la- 
bors. In his social life he was genial and 
warm-hearted, and left a host of friends who 
mourn his untimely end. 

In recognition of his sterling qualities 
and scientific achievements, therefore, let it 
be resolved that we, the members of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club, hereby deplore 
his death as a distinct loss to science in 
general and to ornithology in particular.” 

In the absence of a report from the nom- 
inating committee, the chairman called for 
nominations from the floor. On motion of 
Mr. Brown, seconded by Mr. Holland, the 
outgoing officers were renominated. Dr. 
Bishop then moved that the secretary be 
instructed to cast a ballot re-electing these 
officers. Carried. 

Mr. Law read a letter from Mr. Willett 
relative to the number of geese and ducks 
in the Sacramento Valley, suggesting that the 
bag limit on geese was too high. Dr. Rich 
moved that the Cooper Club go on record 
as favoring the reducing of the daily limit 
of geese to ten. Seconded by Mr. Law, and 
unanimously carried. 

Business disposed of, Dr. L. B. Bishop 
favored the members with an instructive 
talk on the Blue-winged and Yellow-winged 
Warblers, and their hybrids. Mr. Hanna 
told of catching and photographing White- 
throated Swifts. Adjourned.—L. E. Wry- 
MAN, Secretary. 


INTERMOUNTAIN CHAPTER 


DECEMBER.—Meeting called at 8:15 P. M. 
by President Chambers. Members in at- 
tendance were: Dr. D. Moore Lindsay, J. A. 
Mullen, A. D. Boyle, J. Sugden, Sr., J. Sug- 
den, Jr, Prot. J. H. Paulvand AO) Direzan- 
za. A. O. Treganza acted as secretary pro 
tem in the absence of Mrs. Treganza. Min- 
utes of previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

Business of evening was as follows: first, 
election of officers for the ensuing year. Dr. 
Paul was nominated to the presidency. J. 
Sugden moved suspension of by-laws and 
election by acclamation. Carried. Elec- 
tion of officers was as follows: President, 
Prof. J. H. Paul; Vice-president, Dr. D. 
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Moore Lindsay; Secretary and Treasurer, A. 
D. Boyle; Editing Committee, J. Sugden, 
Mrs. A. O. Treganza; Program Committee, 
J. A. Mullen, A. O. Treganza. 

Motion made by Prof. Paul that Investiga- 
tion and Publicity Committee be changed to 
read Conservation and Publicity Committee. 
Carried. 

Conservation and Publicity Committee, C. 
T. Barnes, Fred W. Chambers. 

Motion made that the Club support a 
movement begun by the City Council to ex- 
terminate the English Sparrow, the work to 
be done by paid assistants, that other birds 
might not suffer. This was followed by an 
open discussion on the economic value of 
the sparrow, and the evident failure of the 
bird sanctuaries set aside within the city 
limits, due to its ever increasing numbers. 

Motion made that the Club support Mr. 
Fred W. Chambers for re-appointment as a 
non-partisan Game Commissioner, inasmuch 
as he had commenced much creditable work 
that would fail under a political appointee. 

Meeting adjourned at 10 p. m.—A. O. TRE- 
GANZA, Secretary. 


SAN BERNARDINO CHAPTER 


DECEMBER.—The second informal meeting 
of the San Bernardino Valley section of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club was held on 
December 5, 1916, at the residence of Dr. C. 
G. Wiggins, Colton, California. No formal 
papers were read but the agreed subject for 
the evening was Hawks. Every member at- 
tending brought all specimens of hawks and 
their eggs owned by him, and the assem- 
bled collection was examined and studied, 
together with such information as each 
member could give regarding the various 
species with which he was most familiar. 
The greater part of the species inhabiting 
southern California were represented both 
by skins and eggs, so that a fairly complete 
account of them was finally presented. The 
collection of eggs from the cabinets of 
Messrs. Pierce and Edwards of Claremont 
was notable. 

Those present were: Messrs. Edwards, 
Pierce and White from Claremont; Mr. and 
Mrs. M. French Gilman, and Mr. W. F. Gil- 
man from Banning; Ed. Wall, San Bernar- 
dino; Mr., Mrs., and Miss C. G. Wiggins, J. 
R. Pemberton, Colton. It was unanimously 
agreed that the next meeting be held on 
January 9, 1917, at the same residence of 
Dr. Wiggins in Colton, and that the subject 
for the evening be Owls. Adjourned.—J. R. 
PEMBERTON, Secretary. 
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THE HOME LIFE OF THE BAIRD SANDPIPER 
By JOSEPH DIXON 
WITH MAP AND FIVE PHOTOS 


HE BAIRD Sandpiper (Pisobia bairdi) is certainly an ‘‘extremist’’ in its 
conception of the proper places at which to spend the different seasons of 
the year, for it breeds entirely within the Arctie Circle, and passes the 

winter in southern South America. In the United States it occurs merely as 
& passing migrant in spring and fall. The present author became acquainted 
with the species in its summer home during the seasons of 1913 and 1914, which 
he spent in the heart of its summer habitat, on the two hundred mile stretch of 
Arctic coast extending westward from the mouth of the Mackenzie River. 
Notes and photographs secured at that time are used in the following account 
of the bird; for permission to use this material the writer is indebted to Mr. 
John EK. Thayer, who met the cost of the field work whereby it was obtained. 
He is further indebted to Mr. Thayer and to Mr. Samuel Henshaw, Curator of 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology, for the photographs of the two sets of eggs 
(fies. 27 and 28). These specimens, taken upon this same expedition, are now in 
the collection of the above named institution. 

Specimens of the Baird Sandpiper have been taken in winter at 13,000 feet 
elevation in the mountains of northern Chile, in Argentina, and in Patagonia. It 
is said to remain in its winter home until the last of March (Cooke, Biol. Surv., 
Bull. 35, 1910, p. 39). When it starts on its northward journey to the shore of 
the Polar Sea the route followed in traversing northern South America appears 
to be unknown, for the species is practically lost sight of until its arrival on the 
Gulf coast of Texas. Here it has been reported as of common occurrence from 
early in March to the middle of May. 

The main migration route to the breeding ground may be said to lie between 
the eastern foothills of the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi River. There 
are comparatively few spring records from the Pacific Coast of North Ameriea, 
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and these mostly from southern stations. From southeastern Alaska there are 
but two or three. The Baird Sandpiper seems to be practically unknown east of 
the Mississippi during the spring migration. At points farther north large flocks 
foraging on masses of floating ice were noted by Preble at Lake Athabasca, Can- 
ada, May 25, 1901 (N. Am. Fauna, no. 27, 1908, p. 321); and Grinnell (Pace. 
Coast Avif., 1, 1900, p. 23) records a female from Kowak River, Alaska, May 20, 
1899. : 

The species arrives at its breeding grounds in the Arctic during the last 
week in May. Brooks noted the first arrival at Demareation Point, on the Alas- 
ka-Canada boundary, on the Arctic Coast, on May 23, 1914, while the average 
date of arrival for three years at Point Barrow was May 29. At Griffin Point, 
Arctic Alaska, the first birds were noted May 31, 1914. Dr. R. M. Anderson 
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Fig. 26. MAP SHOWING BREEDING STATIONS OF BAIRD SANDPIPER, ALONG ARCTIC SHORES OF 
SIBERIA AND NortH AMERICA. THE YEARS INDICATED ARE THOSE WHEN OBSERVATIONS 
WERE MADE. 


took a specimen at Collinson Point, Arctic Alaska, on May 31, 1914. 

According to the A. O. U. Check-List (1910, p. 114) the Baird Sandpiper 
‘‘Breeds along the Arctic Coast from Point Barrow to Northern Keewatin’’. The 
most eastern record that I have been able to find is that of Collinson (1853) at 
Cambridge Bay on Victoria Island, Franklin. However, recent evidence indi- 
eates that the breeding range of this species is not entirely restricted to the west- 
ern hemisphere, as had been supposed. (See fig. 26.) 

On June 11, 1913, an adult male Baird Sandpiper was secured by our party 
at the head of Providence Bay, East Siberia (Brooks, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., 
LIx, 1915, p. 380). John Koren (Warbler, x1 1910) p.-10) states)“ Onieiuliyare 
[1909] I found a nest of Baird Sandpiper on the high, stony plateau on the south 
end of the island [Koliuchin Island, northeast Siberia], the eggs about five days 
incubated’’. Thus it appears that the species also breeds along the coast of north- 
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east Siberia, where conditions are similar to those of the nesting ground in north- 
ernmost North America. There seems to be no instance of the Baird Sandpiper 
nesting south of the Barren Grounds of the Arctie Coast. 

Dr. R. M. Anderson (in Stefansson’s ‘‘My Life with the Eskimo’’, 1913, p. 
472) says that this species ‘‘nests somewhat locally, usually on dry ground near 
the coast’’. He also points out that it may be absent at a certain point and abun- 
dant only a few miles away. The present author also noted this tendency of the 
species to breed in comparative abundance at one particular place, while it might 
be entirely absent at a similar, and as far as could be seen, equally suitable, place 
only a few miles distant. This bird was found to be the commonest breeding 
sandpiper at Herschel Island, Yukon, where an officer of the Northwest Mounted 
Police informed me that several nests had been found on the dry tundra in late 
June. 

Upon our arrival at Herschel Island on July 28, 1914, between thirty and 
forty young Baird Sandpipers were noted daily in a series of shallow tide pools 
adjoining the ‘‘Barracks’’. Some of these were scarcely able to fly, in fact the 
Eskimo boys ran one down, so these birds could not have flown across the channel 
from the adjoining mainland, where the species was rare or absent at this date. 

Unhke the Longspurs and some other birds, the male and female Baird Sand- 
piper arrive at the breeding grounds together. They were notable among the 
shore birds on account of their nervous demeanor and retiring nature. Another 
good field character is found in the long wings and legs, combined with a rela- 
tively slender body, which makes the birds appear much larger than they really 
are, especially in comparison with the wee Semipalmated Sandpiper, with which 
they are most often associated. As a rule the Baird Sandpiper is a retiring per- 
sonage, preferring his own or his mate’s company to that of other birds. 

On May 31, 1914, at Griffin Point, Arctic Alaska, the first pair of Baird 
Sandpipers for the season were noted feeding along the rim of a frozen tundra 
pond. The weather had turned bitterly cold during the previous night, and as a 
result the newly formed ice on the ponds was thick enough to support a man. 
Strictly speaking, there was no night at this date, for the two months of contin- 
uous dayleght had already begun; so in a short time the sandpipers were bustling 
about picking up the mosquito and other pupae which were being washed out by 
a newly-born stream that gurgled under the snow and ice on its way down to the 
- frozen lagoon. 

The Longspurs and Semipalmated Sandpipers waded boldly along the mar- 
gins of the shallower pools when feeding, but the Baird Sandpipers seemed to be 
more dainty, and at this time were not observed to wade to the extent that the 
other birds did. They apparently preferred to hunt their food along the edges 
of pools with banks sufficiently abrupt so that from the shore they could pick 
up floating pupae and other dainties and still keep their feet dry. 

The courtship of the Baird Sandpiper appears to be carried on in absolute 
silence. This is in marked contrast to the ventriloquial hooting of the male Pee- 
toral Sandpiper, or the cricket-like song and peculiar nuptial flight of the Semi- 
palmated Sandpiper. Brooks (loe. cit.) has aptly described the courtship of the 
Baird Sandpiper as follows: ‘‘Only once did I note any courtship activity. On 
this occasion (May 24), the male would fly a few feet above the female, while she 
rested on the ground, with quick erratic wing strokes suggesting a Nighthawk. 
Frequently he would alight and raise the wings high over the back as a gull does 
before folding them. Then with the forearms perpendicular, the primaries 
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would be slowly raised and lowered like a pump handle, generally lowered to 
right angles with the forearms, sometimes lower. Not a sound was uttered.’? On 
May 31 the present author witnessed a similar silent courtship at Griffin Point, 
Alaska. 


Fig. 27. Eccs oF THE BAIRD SANDPIPER, NATURAL SIZE. SET SECURED BY 
W.S. Brooks AT DEMARCATION POINT, ALASKA, JUNE 12, 1914. 


Fig. 28. EcGcs oF THE BAIRD SANDPIPER, NATURAL SIZE. SET SECURED BY 
W. S. Brooks AT DEMARCATION PoINT, ALASKA, JUNE 14, 1914. 


All of the nests of the Baird Sandpiper which I have examined were near 
the coast and placed on dry, well drained tundra, away from the immediate vicin- 
ity of ponds. Murdock, at Point Barrow, Brooks, at Demarecation Point, and An- 
derson at various points along the Arctic Coast, have all noted this same nesting 
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preference. MacKarlane (Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xiv, 1891, p. 426), however, 
states: ‘“On 24th June, 1864, a nest containing four eggs was found in the 
Barren Grounds in a swampy tract between two small lakes, and was composed 
of a few decayed leaves, placed in a small cavity or depression in the ground, 
shaded by a tuft of grass.’’ 

Murdock (Rept. Exp. Pt. Barrow, 1885, p. 112) says: ‘‘The nest was always 
well hidden in the grass, and never placed in marshy ground or on the bare black 
patches of tundra, and consists merely of a shght depression in the ground thinly 
lined with dried grass. All the eggs we found were obtained from the last week 
in June to the first week in July, a trifle later than the other waders. ’’ 

Brooks (loc. cit.) remarks: ‘‘Two nests were found, each containing four 
egos and about one quarter incubated on June 12 and 14, 1914. Murdock found 
them nesting rather later than other waders at Point Barrow, but my experience 
at Demareation Point was quite the opposite, for here they were the first to 
breed. A female taken June 2, had a fully formed and colored egg about ready 
te lay. Both of the above nests were like the other sandpipers, and lined with 
dry willow leaves, but the cavities were less deep than those of the Semipalmated 
Sandpiper.”’ 

At Griffin Point, less than fifty miles to the eastward of Demareation Point, 
the first set of eggs (fresh) was taken on June 24. The last set was found July 
11, with the four eggs nearly ready to hatch. Murdock speaks of the nests being 
well concealed and always hidden in the grass. In those nests which we found, 
no attempt had been made at such concealment, as they were placed absolutely 
in the open, with nothing to cover or conceal the eggs at all, and the nests so 
Shallow that the tops of the eggs were almost or quite level with the surround- 
ing grass. Far from being conspicuously exposed thereby, however, the eges 
were shielded from discovery in the most effective manner possible, for in color 
and markings they blended so perfectly with the brown tundra that a person 
could easily look directly at them from a distance of six feet and still not be 
able to see them. 

This method of nesting seems to be the most effective way of escaping one 
ereat danger at least, namely, the notice of the countless Jaegers, both Parasitic 
and Pomarine. These robbers subsist almost entirely during the breeding period 
on the young and eggs of other birds, and cruise continually back and forth over 
the sandpipers’ nesting ground, looking for the least telltale feather, bit of wind- 
blown down, or other object which might afford a clue to the whereabouts of a 
nest. 

On June 26 I found a nest of the Baird Sandpiper by nearly stepping on the 
bird. It contained three fresh eggs, and was in the usual exposed position 
on the tundra, there being only the shghtest of depressions lined with dead wil- 
low leaves which were also well strewn over the tundra in general at this partic- 
ular point. I marked the nest by placing a fresh chunk of turf on a little mound 
about ten feet to one side. Upon taking my departure I noticed a 
Pomarine Jaeger following in my wake, and as I looked back the bird spied the 
upturned clod and promptly lit and began to walk around on the ground to see 
the cause of the disturbance. It is perhaps needless to add that the three eggs 
were gone when I returned. I found that the only way to mark down a nest was 
by placing two guides in a line, keeping them at least fifty yards away from the 
nest site. 

All of the complete sets of eggs which have come under my notice have con- 
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sisted of four eggs. The three eggs referred to above were fresh, and the set 
probably incomplete. 

In those pairs which I have observed the male bird was found covering the 
eggs more often than the female, so I believe that it is safe to say that the male ~ 
does at least half of the incubating. The birds are very nervous and extremely 
wary when once they have been flushed from the nest. They usually ‘‘sit tight’’ 
the first time, however, and do not flush unless nearly stepped upon. 

On June 25 a male bird was flushed from a nest at a distance of less than six 
feet. I had been told the general location of the nest, hence was carefully exam- 
ining the tundra as I walked slowly along, yet I was unable to see the bird, flat- 
tened out as he was, and doubtless would have passed directly over him had he 
not darted from under my feet. Desiring a photograph of the brooding bird I 
set up the camera a few inches off the ground, and four feet from the nest, coy- 
ering it completely with brown tundra moss. I then hid in a slight depression 


Fig. 29. NEST oF BAIRD SANDPIPER ON DRY TUNDRA NEAR GRIFFIN POINT, ARCTIC ALASKA, 
Jigisse Wily lala 


about thirty yards away, and awaited the return of the bird. 

Instead of returning directly to the nest the bird first flew about in wide 
circles. Then, having satisfied himself that no active danger threatened, he lit 
about twenty yards away and began to run in circles about the nest, gradually 
approaching nearer and nearer. He stopped every few yards, and remaining mo- 
tionless, blended into the landscape so effectively that I was quite unable to dis- 
tinguish him unless I had had my eyes directly upon him when he stopped. Dur- 
ing these stationary periods a low whining bark was heard, of which he appeared 
to be the author, for the sound always came from where the bird stood, and moved 
about as he moved. No other bird put in an appearance. The male finally went 
onto the nest, but bolted wildly at the click of the shutter. He would not return 
at all after being flushed a second time. 

On July 11 another nest was located, on a barren ridge close to a large snow 
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bank. In this case the bird fluttered off, simulating a broken wing and uttering 
eries of distress. We were some twenty-five yards distant when he flushed, and 
had considerable difficulty in finding the nest. It contained the usual four eggs, 
so badly incubated that there seemed little hope of saving them, and in every re- 
spect was typical of the species. The photo (fig. 29) was taken about nine 
o'clock in the evening. Unfortunately the slanting rays of the sun glinted from 
the upper surface of the eggs, obscuring the markings, which were unusually bold 
in this set. Both female and male came about and inspected the camera, while we 
hid behind a snowbank trying to keep warm by fighting mosquitos. It was over 
half an hour before the male returned to the nest, and then he insisted upon fac- 
ing the camera, which is a trait typical of all sandpipers that I have tried to pho- 
tograph on their nests (fig. 30). 

We did not secure any Baird Sandpipers in natal down, as apparently we 


Fig. 30. SAME NEST AS IS SHOWN IN FIG. 29; NEAR GRIFFIN PoIntT, ArcTIC ALASKA, JULY 
11, 1914. Mare Barrp SANDPIPER BROODING. 


left too soon, going aboard the ship leaving winter quarters on July 16. We did 
not again meet with the species until reaching Herschel Island on July 28. Dr. 
Anderson, however, took downy young at Collinson Point on July 11. 

In the report of the MeIlhenny Expedition to Point Barrow, Stone states: 
‘Ten young in the down were taken July 16, 18 and 27; they are darker than 
young Dunlins, with the brown tints darker and not so rufous, while the hght 
mottlings are whiter and less tinged with buff. Two others taken August 1 are 
intermediate between the down and first winter plumage’’ (Proce. Acad. Nat. Sei. 
Phila. 1900, p. 26). 

A young Baird Sandpiper taken at Herschel Island, Yukon, July 30, has the 
natal down still plainly visible on the back and top of the head (fig. 31); the 
whitish tips of the feathers on the back are much in evidence. These white edg- 
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ings on the dark feathers were very much in accord with the general black and 
white color scheme of the gravel bar upon which the bird had squatted, endeavor- 
ing to escape notice by remaining motionless. The change from natal down to the 
immature plumage is well illustrated in this individual. 

The young sandpipers were found feeding in the shallower pools, where the 
water was less than one inch deep. At times as many as five were noted in an 
area one yard square. They congregated along the water’s edge, picking up, as 
the tide slowly receded, many bits of food. The nature of this provender I could 
not make out although the young birds would often come within twenty feet of 
me when I remained motionless for a few minutes. The old birds were much 
more shy, often taking flight or retreating to distant gravel bars upon my ap- 
proach. Considerable time was spent by both young and old in making short 
flights about the harbor. These flights alternated with periods of food getting, 
and were seemingly in preparation for the fall migration. It was only a few days 
then until the bulk of the species left on their southward journey. 


Fig. 31.’ IMMATURE BAIRD SANDPIPER HIDING ON GRAVEL’ BAR. HERSCHEL ISLAND, YUKON, 
Aiea, HO, asl. 


Murdock reports the last bird seen at Point Barrow on August 12. In 1913 
we noted the last of the species on August 11, near Barter Island, Arctic Alaska ; 
in 1914 I saw none after August 15. There is no apparent reason for the sand- 
pipers leaving their summer home as early as they do, as the weather is very 
much more genial at this time than it is during the breeding season, and the food 
supply is certainly as abundant. 

The main body of Baird Sandpipers return south by the spring migration 
route, between the Mississippi and the Rockies, but there is a tendency to spread 
out along both the Atlantic and Pacific sea coasts. Swarth (Univ. Calif. Publ. 
Zool., vi, 1910, p. 51) noted the first fall migrant at Thomas Bay, in southeastern 
Alaska on August 15, 1909, and the birds were common a week later. The spe- 
cies has been considered rare on the Atlantic coast in fall, but recent observations 
have produced numerous records until it seems now that the bird must be more 
common there than it was believed to be. The birds reach their winter home in 
southern South America in September. 

Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, University of Califorma, March 14, 1917. 
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WILD DUCKS IN A CITY PARK 
By W. W. RICHARDS 
WITH FOUR PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


ENICE has her pigeons, which, feeding in swarms in her streets and squares, 
form a feature of the city that has become famous the world over, but after 
all, these are domestic birds that have made no great change in their habits. 

In the city of Oakland, California, there is to be seen a comparable sight of great- 
er marvel, in the wild ducks that flock upon Lake Merritt during the winter 
months. In what other community are there to be found wild birds of such nota- 
ble wariness and timidity finding sanctuary within five minutes walk of the City 


Fig. 32. Wi_~p pucKS UPON LAKE MERRITT. THE CANVAS-BACKS, PREFERRING DEEP 
WATER, DO NOT VENTURE OUT UPON THE LAWNS. 


Hall and business center, and this in a city of one hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants? 

The accompanying photographs were taken at Lake Merritt during the past 
winter (1916-17). At the northern end of the lake a stretch of water about a 
mile in length has been fenced off, so as to prevent the approach of pleasure 
boats. Here the ducks congregated by the thousand, resting upon the water or 
feeding upon the surrounding lawns, a sight that attracted scores of visitors. The 
birds soon realized their immunity from the dangers by which they were usually 
beset, and lost all fear of the surrounding throngs. 

In the photos taken upon the lawns (figs. 33, 34, 35) the species that pre- 
dominate are the Sprig (Dafila acuta) and Baldpate (Mareca americana), with, 
of course, the ever-present Mudhen (Fulica americana) conspicuously in the 
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Fig. 33. - Spric, BALDPATE AND COOTS: FEEDING ON THE LAWN. 


se ee 


Fig. 34. SAME FLOCK AS IN FIG. 38. SOME OF THE MORE TIMID ARE BEGINNING TO 
LEAVE AT THE PHOTOGRAPHER’S APPROACH. 


dared 
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foreground. The flock resting upon the water is composed mainly of Canvas- 
backs (Marila valisineria), a deep water species that feeds but little upon land. 

These birds arrive about October of each year. After the close of the shoot- 
ing season they begin to scatter, for, with general protection elsewhere there is 
no longer need of congregation within this sanctuary; so that the ducks cease to 
be a conspicuous feature of Lake Merritt some time before their departure for 
distant breeding grounds. 

Oakland, California, February 14, 1917. 


Fig. 35. SAME FLOCK AS IN FIGS. 338 AND 34. THERE IS A LIMIT TO THE TRUSTFUL- 
NESS OF EVEN VERY TAME WILD DUCKS AND PHLEGMATIC MUDHENS. 


SOME FACTORS INVOLVED IN THE NESTING HABIT OF BIRDS 
By CLARENCE HAMILTON KENNEDY 


WITH TWELVE DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


, 


NE OF the most interesting series of problems in ornithology is that con- 
i) nected with the high development of the nesting habit in birds. But little 

has been done to correlate bird anatomy and nesting habits, or even to fig- 
ure out the causes leading to the great diversity of nests which birds build, for 
when the present writer wished to look up some obscure points on the nesting 
habits in this group, great was his surprise that in a group so thoroughly worked, 
so ttle had been done in the study of nidification other than the mere collection 
of data on the nesting habits of individual species. No group in the animal king- 
dom has been so thoroughly worked as that of the birds, vet the attempts to fig- 
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ure out the biological reasons for the various developments in nidification are 
comprised in a few pages of printed matter. A. R. Wallace has given an interest- 
ing theory of the relation of the nest to the coloration of the species building it, 
in his “‘ Theory of Birds’ Nests’’ (Journal of Travel and Natural History, 1868). 
This has been discussed and criticised by Dr. J. A. Allen, in the Bulletin of The 
Nuttall Ornithological Club. A few lmited and cursory discussions of various 
phases of the subject are given in various general works such as Knowlton’s 
‘Birds of the World’’, but no extended study of the subject has been made. 

Just why the individuals of one generation of a given species in the animal 
kingdom should occupy themselves in any manner with the rearing of the suc- 
ceeding generations is a philosophical enigma, for after the production and fer- 
tilization of the egg no physical necessity of their own is satisfied by it. Never- 
theless we find the beginnings of such care even among the lowest animals. 

Nidification first appears in the vertebrates among the aquatic forms, for 
among fishes the little stickleback and the pugnacious sunfish guard their nests 
with great fearlessness, while the humble bullhead, after the eggs are hatched, 
may be seen leading his dusky young about as they learn the business of fish life. 
Fish nests are usually very simple affairs, being seldom more than shallow basins 
in the stream bottom, but when we get among the higher vertebrates we find 
more ambitious structures. For among all vertebrates the nest has reached its 
most elaborate development with man, though in the other great group of warm- 
blooded vertebrates, the birds, it has reached a development in which many nests 
show a wonderful ingenuity and exquisite care in construction. 

The nesting habit among birds is probably anticipated by the nesting habits 
which are found among reptiles, as from the ancient reptilian group of Dinosaurs 
have probably arisen our modern birds. The nesting habits of the higher modern 
reptiles and some of the more primitive birds are so similar that they can be said 
to bridge over the gap from the slovenly nidification of the average indifferent 
reptile to that solicitous care of the young characteristic of the highest birds. 
Many of the modern snakes deposit their eggs in holes in the ground or in the 
soft wood of rotten stumps, and turtles dig jug-like holes in the sand. Some 
tropical alligators deposit their eggs in warm sandbanks, while those found in the 
cooler latitude of the southern states bring together a mass of rotting vegetation, 
by the warmth of which the eggs are hatched, after which the young are guarded 
for a time by the mother. Now this method of nesting occurs among some of the 
lower birds, though here it is a reversion from, or more probably a special devel- 
opment of, the general bird type. The interesting fowls which have this primi- 
tive nesting habit are the Megapodes of the Australian region. Of these, the Aus- 
tralian Brush Turkey (Catheturus lathami) rakes together a pile of decaying 
leaves and rotten wood, and in this mound at intervals deposits its eggs, which 
are incubated by the heat from the decomposition of the nest materials. Other 
members of this same curious group deposit their eggs in the warm sands of the 
sea shore, where they are left without further care. 

Similar to this were probably the beginnings of the nesting habit among 
birds. Careful guarding of the eggs early developed into a definite period of in- 
cubation, which was made possible by the high temperature of the body. The de- 
velopment of the four-chambered heart meant the possibility of the great devel- 
opment of the brain, as this delicate organ was no longer poisoned by quantities 
of venous blood; then, with this increase in brain power, could come the dexterity 
and ingenuity displayed by the average bird in constructing his home. 
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We may add to the above factors some others, and discuss the series as fol- 
lows: 

1. Perhaps the first factor leading toward the care of eggs by the oviparous 
vertebrates is the reduction of the number of eggs in a clutch and the increase in 
the amount of yolk and food materials. This reduction in number, from the hun- 
dreds or thousands of eggs laid by the lower vertebrates to the few laid by the 
average reptile or bird, makes possible better care for the few. This decrease in 
number and increase in care already appears in the fishes. Here, however, the 
problem is complicated by the factors of en-. 
vironment, for the highly specialized pelagic 
mackerels strew their thousands of eggs amo) 
eared for on the surface of the sea, while the 
more primitive catfishes, using the opportuni- 
ties afforded them by the stream beds, guard 
jealously in a nest the few hundred eggs they 
produce each season. 

The vertebrate egg, denuded of food and 
protective envelopes, is a single cell, which in 
the chicken is but one twentieth of a millimeter 
in diameter. As such these cells occur in the 
ovary of the fowl. In the later development 
food in the form of yolk is added inside this 
cell until it may become more than an inch in 
diameter, then, during its passage down the ovi- 
duct, there are wrapped about it the nutritive 
envelopes of albumen and the fibrous and eal- 
careous envelopes, which we know as the egg- 
shell. Fig. 36a shows the later development of 
the egg in the ovary, where yolk is being added 
to it, and the arrangement of the oviduct in 
which those parts other than the yolk are add- 
Seeeice 30D shows a hen’s egg in section 1m we 36 g. Ovary AND ovIDUCT IN 
which the eye of the yolk is the only living part. rH cuicKEN, SHOWING THE EGGS 

2. Immediately associated with this in- OF THE OVARY EACH IN ITS FOLLICU- 
crease in the amount of yolk material and the AR SAC WHERE IT IS ACQUIRING 
addition of the nutritive albumen is the devel- (°° pate Te 
aewemricst, of the fibrous, and then of the jan pec passes a es 
calcareous, shell. This hard shell was probably creres arounp THE EGG THE WHITE 
necessitated by the change of the reptilian an- AND THE sHELL. Db. DraGRAM oF A 
cestors from a semi-aquatic to a purely terres- HEN’S EGG IN WHICH THE “EYE” OF 
Pecnvironment, tor the eggs then required “3" ‘OHS 1 THE INCIPIENT EM 
such an impervious shell to protect them from Sane eat cfs ale tea eats 
dessication. As the results of a change are sel- eee 
dom simple, we find that the hard shell made possible more elaborate nests, 
and these placed in a greater variety of situations, as the developing embrye 
was then protected from mechanical injuries as well as from drying. 

3. One of the greatest steps in advance towards avian nidification was the 
inerease and stabilization of the body temperature. This probably occurred 
slowly as the birds became more and more differentiated from the reptiles. In- 
dications of this slow increase still remain, as in Apteryx and others of the lowest 
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living birds the body temperature is at an average of from 5 to 10 degrees 
lower than in the more highly specialized forms such as our songbirds, where it 
may reach 111 degrees F. With this increase in temperature the guarding of the 
nest by the parents became more and more a definite act of incubation in which 
the heat was furnished by the body of the parent. Thus the hatching was speeded 
up and removed from the uncertainties of weather or the irregularities of decom- 
posing vegetable matter. It is interesting to note at this point that the Mega- 
podes, which leave their eggs to be incubated by the warm sand or by decaying 
vegetable matter, of which group I have already mentioned the Australian Brush 
Turkey, nearly all occupy islands in the Australian region where there are few 
or no small predaceous mammals. This style of nesting would be of little protec- 
tion against such enemies, for the mounds are conspicuous, the eggs are rela- 
tively large, and incubation is slow. The heat is low and the young have to be 
advanced enough at hatching to burrow out of the sand or mass of debris and 
hustle a living for themselves at once. We 
might speculate that this simple form of 
nesting and those birds that practiced it 
have been eliminated in other parts of the 
world by some such enemy. 

4. A corollary to this increase in body 
temperature is the development of the rep- 
tilian scales as a whole or in part into the 
delicate fimbriated seales of birds which we 
know as feathers. These made a high body 
heat possible, and made the heat for meuba- 
tion more reliable, as they helped cover the 
eggs. Incidentally they made flight possible 
in this group, and with flight the high devel- 
opment of arboreal nests so characteristic of 
Fig. 37. a. CircuLatory system 1x the more specialized forms. Birds were 

THE ANTERIOR END OF A REPTILE, probably evolved from the bipedal Dinosaurs 
WITH THE MIXED VENOUS AND ARTE” and came into existence without thapealomluane 
RIAL BLOOD. BATHING THE 2kS* to climb which is the birthright of thersmall 
b. CIRCULATORY SYSTEM IN THE : 
ANTERIOR END OF A BIRD, IN wHicn  GUadrupeds, where the possession jomgpou: 
ONLY FRESH ARTERIAL BLoop fore and hind feet in a generalized form 
REACHES THE BRAIN. mechanically fits the owner for an arboreal 
life. Instead birds probably hopped awk- 
wardly from limb to limb, flight at first being merely a lengthening of such 
leaps. The scansorial birds, such as woodpeckers, creepers, nuthatches, certain 
parrots and others, are highly specialized groups in which the chmbing habit 
has been only recently redeveloped. 

The preceding factors are especially associated with the actual incubation of 
the eggs. The succeeding are more immediately associated with the art of nest 
building itself. 

5. Coming at this same time of transition, when the birds were differenti- 
ated from their reptilian ancestors, was the change m the heart from a-three- 
chambered to a perfect four-chambered organ. Thus in the anterior end of the 
body were the venous and arterial bloods entirely separated. This great advance 
in the circulatory system meant that only the freshest and purest blood went to 
the brain, the delicate cells of this organ being stimulated and nourished by the 
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pure arterial blood, by which change was brought about the wonderful develop- 
ment of the brain in the warm-blooded vertebrates. With development of the 
brain could come the cleverness necessary to the building of the average bird nest. 
Fig. 37a shows the circulatory system in the anterior end of a reptile (crocodile), 
with the mixed venous and arterial blood bathing the brain, while in fig. 37) 
is shown the circulatory system in the anterior end of the bird, where only fresh 
arterial blood reaches the brain. Fig. 38 shows the difference in the development 
of the brain in the alligator (a) and in the bird (0). The main differences are 
the greater development of the cerebral hemispheres and the cerebellum in the 
bird. In the cerebral hemispheres are located all those centers which give to 
birds that greater intelligence which separates them at once from existing rep- 
tiles, while in the cerebellum are probably located those stores of great energy 
and centers of codrdination that give the birds their intense activity and great 
cleverness. 

6. As the anterior hmbs of birds are highly specialized for flight, they 
must use for their actual nest building tools the mouth or the hind limbs. Many 
birds use both, though the bill is used most often, for the hind limbs are usually 


too highly specialized in their own way to admit 
of much use in nest building. In the use of the 
bill as a building tool lies the birds’ one great 


handicap in ever developing nest building beyond A 
what we see today. The great awkwardness that 

comes from having the eyes, which must gauge a (> 
and judge the work, on the very base of the tool 

itself, will make impossible a much higher devel- a 

opment of this art among birds. The most effi- b 


cient tools are those such as the human hand, 
where the judging eye is undisturbed by the mo- 


<= 
Fig. 38. a@. BRAIN OF THE ALLI- 
GATOR SHOWING THE SMALL 


tions of the tool itself, and where the eye ean, as OMAR HEIMESDECEEDS foSr 
it were, remain aloof and attend exclusively to the SMALL CEREBELLUM. D. 
business of overseeing. In many groups of the BRAIN OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE, 
animal kingdom correlations between the De age ee CEE 

BRAL HEMISPHERES AND 


tools used and the work performed are 
mebyeclose, but im birds, adaptation of the 
bill to the work of nest building is only a secondary use for this organ, the main 
duty of which is that of food getting. Fig. 39 shows two bills. of the Bank Swal- 
low (a) and of the Belted Kingfisher (b), which, while almost as dissimilar as 
any two bird bills can be, yet are used in constructing similar burrows in earth 
WY banks. The key to this difference lies 
YY in the adaptation of the two bills to the 
Mv kinds of food used. The short and frail 
ie ed swallow bill is used to scoop up delicate 
= insects on the wing, while that of the 
kingfisher is for seizing fish in the 

water. 
b 7. The remaining factors in the 
development of the bird into a nest 
a Tia building animal, are those connected 
with the perfection of the bill as a nest 


Fig. 39. a. Heap or A BANK Swatitow. 0. building tool. ‘Several minor develop- 
HEAD oF A KINGFISHER. ments may be grouped under this head, 


CEREBELLUM. 
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of which the most important are those anatomical peculiarities, which give the 
bird a long and flexible neck. In birds there are generally more neck vertebrae 
than among many other vertebrates, and these are longer than usual and have 
remarkably flexible joints. Fig. 40 shows the 
articulatory surfaces of a crow’s vertebra. These 
do not form a ball and socket joint, which theo- 
retically would be the most flexible possible artic- 
ulation, but each is convex in one direction and 
concave, or saddle-shaped, in the other. Several 
such joints in series make a neck as flexible as a 
Fig. 40. Neck vertesra or Similar number of ball and socket joints. 
CROW SHOWING THE SADDLE- Next to the flexibility of the neck as a factor 
SHAPED ARTICULATION, in increasing the usefulness of the bill, is the rath- 
er flexible articulation of the mandible itself. In 
reptiles and birds an extra bone, the quadrate, is inserted between the articu- 
latory tip of the mandibular ramus and the base of the cranium. This bone in 
the mammalia forms the incus of the middle ear according to a generally ac- 


a b 


Fig. 41. a. DIAGRAM OF THE MONOCULAR VISION OF A CHICKEN. OJ. 
DIAGRAM OF THE BINOCULAR VISION OF AN OWL. C. DIAGRAM OF A 
HUMMINGBIRD’S HEAD. EACH EYE WITH TWO CENTERS OF ACUTE SIGHT 
GIVING BOTH MONOCULAR AND BINOCULAR VISION. 


cepted view. In most reptiles the insertion of this quadrate in the articulation 
of the mandible makes a true double joint, but in the birds it is so firmly fused 
to the cranium that the hinge of the jaw lies between the quadrate and mandi- 
ble. Nevertheless, the joint is perhaps freer, at least than in mammals, as it is 
farther removed from the base of the cranium. 

With this, but of considerably more importance, is the length of the bill, 
which removes the grasping tip far enough from the eyes at its base to bring the 
work of the tip within the range of vision. As one result of this we find that the 
very finest nests are built by such birds as hummingbirds and the longer-billed 
insectivorous species, rather than by the conical-billed sparrows, whose nests are 
usually loosely constructed as compared with the nests of the preceding. * 

The smooth horniness of the bill, and the lack of teeth, are characters that 
permit the use of the bill as a shuttle or needle, making it an organ that can pro- 
duce the beautiful woven nests of such forms as the orioles, or the interesting 
nests of the tailor bird, with leaves sewed about them. But even with these char- 
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acters, the primary food getting use of the bill overshadows all else, so that we do 
not find that all birds with needle-hke bills make compactly woven nests. This 
form of bill merely permits such use rather than absolutely conditioning it. 

An anatomical device that perfects nest building in certain species is binocu- 
lar vision. Not all birds are possessed of this, as the primitive condition among 
reptiles was probably monocular vision. The common hen of the poultry yard 
looks her friends or enemies over, first with one eye, then turning her head, checks 
her observations with the other eye. She is handicapped by monocular vision. 
Not so those birds that pursue active prey, for in the hawks, in the owls, in many 
predaceous sea fowl and in most insectivorous groups the two eyes work together, 
both focussing simultaneously on the same object, giving these fortunate ones 
that greatest privilege of the senses, binocular vision. As a general ruie vegeta- 
ble feeders among birds do not possess this. Now of the birds pursuing active 
prey, which possess binocular vision, those that produce the most cunningly con- 
structed nests are found among the insectivorous forms, common examples of 
which are the bush-tits, hummingbirds and orioles. However, binocular vision 
does not necessarily carry with it exquisite nesting habits, because, as stated be- 
fore, the bill is primarily adapted to food getting, so, when such vision is associ- 
ated with a raptorial bill as in the hawks and owls, the form of the bill itself pre- 
cludes delicate work in nest building. Other factors than the form of the bill 
also enter into the type of nest built by birds with binocular vision. For example, 
the Limicolae, with this type of sight, together with bills that could be used for 
any ordinary nest building, usually construct the merest excuses of nests, fre- 
quently not much more than a depression in the ground. In this case probably 
the terrestrial habits of the group control the form of nest, for on the solid ground 
there is not needed that unity of structure and thoroughness of execution essen- 
tial to nests attached to swaying limbs many feet above the earth. Nests are 
meager constructions or entirely lacking in the case of many predaceous sea 
fowl, in some instances perhaps because of the hooked bill, in others because the 
nest 1s secondary to the nesting site. Food being the primary consideration in a 
bird’s life, sea fowl frequently occupy chffs and rocky islets, which, though 
swept by every storm, are close to their fishing grounds and free from predaceous 
mammals. Because of their exposure such places are usually barren of nesting 
material ; in the birds inhabiting such homes we often find instead of a nest to re- 
tain the eggs, that the latter are obovoid to the extent of being almost conical to 
prevent them from rolling off the rocky ledges. 

Such is a brief sketch of some of the factors involved in the nesting habit of 
birds. It is an interesting subject, and would prove a rich mine of biological ma- 
terial to one well enough acquainted with birds to make use of the great mass of 
available data. 

Cornell Unwersity, Ithaca, New York, February 24, 1917. 
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THE STATUS OF APHELOCOMA CYANOTIS AND ITS ALLIES 


By HARRY C. OBERHOLSER 


MK BLUE-EARED JAY, Aphclocoma cyanotis, was described by Ridgway" 
from a specimen collected by John Taylor at an unknown locality in Mex- 
ico. It was later discovered in the state of San Luis Potosi’, and has since 

been found also in the states of Mexico, Hidalgo, Coahuila, and Durango; and it 
was reported from Sutton County, Texas, in 1902*. The Texas jay was first de- 
scribed by Ridgway as Aphelocoma terana’, from a specimen taken in Edwards 
County, Texas, near the head of the Nueces River. Both this and Aphelocoma 
cyanotis have since been regarded as distinct species. The material hitherto avail- 
able from Texas has not been satisfactory, and identification of specimens of 
these two birds from that region has, therefore, in many cases been difficult. Re- 
cently, however, a large series of good plumaged birds was collected by F. B. 
Armstrong in Kerr, Sutton, and Edwards counties, and is now in the collection 
of John E. Thayer, to whom the writer is indebted for the privilege of examina- 
tion. Study of this fine series and of the other specimens available, altogether 
sixty-seven examples, shows clearly that Aphelocoma cyanotis does not occur any- 
where in Texas, since all individuals from the state so identified turn out to be 
Aphelocoma texana in very fresh plumage. This discovery readily accounts for 
the difficulty hitherto experienced in identifying specimens of these two jays 
from Texas. The Texas bird (Aphelocoma terana) is, however, separable from 
Aphelocoma cyanotis by reason of its smaller size and rather lighter breast, the 
latter character most appreciable in worn plumage. From these facts it follows 
that Aphelocoma cyanotis must be eliminated from the lst of North American 
birds, as well as from that of Texas. 

The examination of the above large series of Aphelocoma cyanotis and Aphe- 
locoma texana, and of other related jays of the same genus, brings up some in- 
teresting points in addition to those already stated, and proves conclusively that 
several changes are necessary in the current status of these and allied forms. In 
the first place, Aphelocoma texana intergrades with Aphelocoma woodhouseu 
(Baird), as intermediate specimens from the Davis Mountains, Texas, show. The 
differences between Aphelocoma texana and Aphelocoma cyanotis are entirely 
bridged over by numerous intermediate specimens, and the two must be regarded 
as only subspecifically different. The latter intergrades geographically through 
the state of Puebla, Mexico, with Aphelocoma sumichrasti Ridgway, of southern 
Mexico; and also, at least individually, with Aphelocoma grisea Nelson, of the 
states of Chihuahua and Durango, in Mexico. Furthermore, the individual vari- 
ation in Aphelocoma sumichrasti covers the difference between this form and 
Aphelocoma californica californica and Aphelocoma californica hypoleuca. Con- 
sequently there is no logical course open except to regard all the above-mentioned 
jays, hitherto all considered distinct species, as subspecies of a single specific 
type. It is, therefore, necessary to call them all subspecies of Aphelocoma cali- 
fornica, since this is the oldest name applied to any form of the group. 

The bird deseribed by Joseph Grinnell’ as Aphelocoma californica immanis, 
from Scio in the Willamette Valley, Oregon, has commonly been considered a 
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synonym of Aphelocoma californica californica. A recent examination of speci- 
mens, however, shows that it is a recognizable race, differing from A phcelocoma 
californica californica in its larger size, particularly of wing and tail, and in its 
somewhat paler, and in fresh plumage, shghtly more grayish, blue of upper parts. 
It oceupies the western part of Oregon and the northern part of California: and 
we have examined specimens from the following localities : 

Oregon: Klamath Falls. 

California: Goose Lake; Dana; Ice Caves, six miles southwest of Tule Lake: 
Picard; Lake City ; and Lassen Peak. 

The Florida jay, Aphelocoma cyanea (Vieillot) (—Aphelocoma floridana 
[Bonaparte] ) seems, however, to be a species distinct from any of the above, 
since it differs constantly in its pale forehead and pale sides of the pileum; also 
Aphelocoma insularis, by reason of its very large size and much darker colora- 
tion, appears to be trenchantly different from any of its allies, and thus speci- 
fieally distinet. 

With the changes indicated above, the forms of what might conveniently be 
called the Aphelocoma californica group will stand as follows: 

Aphelocoma cyanea (Vieillot ) 

Aphelocoma californica californica (Vigors) 

Aphelocoma californica immanis Grinnell 

Aphelocoma californica obscura Anthony 

Aphelocoma californica hypoleuca Ridgway 

Aphelocoma californica grisea Nelson 

Aphelocoma californica cyanotis Ridgway 

Aphelocoma californica sumichrasti Ridgway 

Aphelocoma californica texana Ridgway 

Aphelocoma californica woodhousew (Baird) 

Aphelocoma insularis Henshaw. 

Washington, D. C., March 9, 1917. 


BIRDS OF THE HUMID COAST 
By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


WITH ONE ILLUSTRATION 


(Concluded from page 54) 


Vie IN TEE BRACKHN 


NE of the choicest parts of this half cleared strip of land surrounded by for- 
est was an acre of high bracken, the west coast form of the brake, adjoining 
the earpenter’s garden and strawberry bed, solid fern threaded only by nar- 

row trails leading down on one side to the New Englander’s in the clearing and on 
the other to the fishing village by the Bay. Looking off over the fern field to 
the south there was a rich satisfying mountain view, the wide timbered V of 
Miami Notch, through which was seen, in the morning light, a sunlit forest: 
in the afternoon shadow, a rich purple mountain mass. On warm days the view 
through the notch was softly veiled, while the trees outlining the notch stood 
in idyllic haze. To the west, between framing conifers could be had glimpses 
of the Isay wh'ch at high tide was banded purple and pale green with brown 
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stripes inarkinys the sand bars, while across the Bay the strong blue outline of 
Mt. Helo and the Coast Range to the south, often seen with white clouds above 
them, raade easily surmounted barriers over which the mist crept in from the 
ocean. 

_ As we were close to the ocean and the rainy season was not yet over, the 
mist seemed to be always creeping up from the sea to spread over the moun- 
tains, and from the fern field there were ever changing effects of fog between 
the adjacent inland ridges, wisps of fog rising lazily like smoke among the 
trecs or floating off and getting caught in the tree tops. Even the weather 
prophet too): note of it—‘‘If the fog goes up, it’ll rain; if it goes down, it’ll 
clear,’’ the saying was quoted. The strong invigorating ocean breeze that came 
to the fern field every afternoon bringing the voices of Gulls from the shore, 
o31 clear days was tempered by the warm sunshine that, resting on the bracken 
brought out their delicious fragrance. 

On the borders of the fern field were small groves of young conifers, where 
Thrushes and other birds that found food in the open could retire to safe nest- 
ing places. From these groves, in one of which the family of Screech Owls roost- 
ed in the day time, reaching out over the bracken were rugged, prickly, long- 
fingered Sitka spruces, and hemlocks with their gracefully drooping branches 
hung with tiny cones, that bowed like ostrich plumes in the wind. In strong 
sunshine the exquisite hight green tips of the new foliage made the dark sha- 
dowed trees look fairly green jewelled, as beautiful as flowers. At the foot of 
the fern field passing birds could gather a plentiful harvest of salmon berries. 

Over the clearing Vaux Swifts were occasionally seen hurrying by, and 
after the familiar peent of a Nighthawk had been heard by the shore, two of 
the birds were seen flying around up in the fog at sunset. The sweet-voiced 
Willow Goldfinches were often seen loitering around the fern field. The fe- 
male was in darker dress than the eastern Goldfinch but the male as strikingly 
yellow and black as any of his tribe, the yellow so bright that it was surprising 
to have it fade to white against the green of a hemlock. The joyous flight song 
was heard over the fern field about the middle of June and one of a pair seen with 
nesting material in her bill stopped to pick at the partly ripe head of a bull 
thistle. When the birds get a billful of unmanageable down, as from a clothes- 
line, it was reported with assurance, they fly up to a hemlock branch and stick 
it together by rubbing it against the soft hemlock gum! On the last day of 
June a Goldfinch was heard singing at length and with happy emotion. Per- 
haps a nestfull of eggs had hatched! Other late builders, Waxwings, with raised 
erest and clear yellow tail band, were seen on a red huckleberry bush where they 
were apparently feeding. 

One day as I sat among the bracken a Rufous Hummer with a squeak and 
a whirr came whirtling low over—me?—or was it over my neighborhood where | 
some invisible feathered lady was in hiding? When a male was peaceably sit- 
ting on top of a small hemlock, another, possibly a rival, dived down at him, 
hurtling him off at a wide angle. Several were chasing after each other one 
day with nothing to indicate the merits of the case, and twice, greatly to my 
surprise I discovered a Hummingbird in hot pursuit of an inoffensive Swal- 
low—such heights of arrogance may even a pinch of feathers attain! 

But though many an attractive bird was seen flying about over the green 
bracken, the one whose song and presence harmonized best with the fragrant 
fern field was the Russet-backed Thrush. Two were singing their sweet mu- 
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sical hoit, whoite, tra-la-la-la-ree, on opposite sides of the green acre at one 
time, one of them perched on the tip of a stake beside me quite unafraid, when 
a Robin spied a prowling cat and made such an outery that, much to my disap- 
pointment the concert stopped abruptly. Before family cares became too en- 
grossing, the lovely Thrush songs might be heard at almost any time of day, 
sung perhaps within hearing of happy brown mothers brooding their nests in 
the bordering groves. While the sweet song seemed best suited to the open 
clearings and fragrant fern fields, at its deepest moments—in the quiet evening 
hours and at the nest—it went well with the richly shadowed hemlocks, with the 
sound of the wind through the spruces, and the cool strong air from over the 
sea. 

One of the trails through the fern fields led to a fence where Goldilocks 
went mornings for a pail of milk that hung from a rail, went protected by her 
two dogs, for across the fence down a dark trail through the forest a black 
bear had gone not long before—had gone ambling by the Pileated’s stub on 
through the dark woods to a small wood garden where pink Canterbury bells 
nearly twice a bear’s height bordered the trail, and then up across a monster 
fallen log that blocked the way and was easier to surmount with four feet than 
two—fearsome trail—no wonder the lttle milk maid’s heart beat hard and she 
kept her protectors close at hand! 

Just beyond the fence where the milk pail hung above the bracken, stood 
one of the white mottled alders with its multiplecity of slender branches and 
eocoon-like cushions of greenish brown moss then being shipped out in bales to 
California florists. The hght green leafy alder top was one of the favorite 
hunting grounds of a Western Flycatcher, but only occasional glimpses could 
be caught of twitching shoulders or other fragmentary parts of avian anatomy 
as he flitted about in the thick sunny tree top. Once I did get a really good 
view of his olivaceous back as he sat on a branch singing a weak disjointed 
song that after all was rather pleasing and was apparently eminently satisfac- 
tory to himself. See-wick-ee-wick-ee, see-wick-ee-wick, it ran, varied by e-pa- 
seb, pa-sub, a jerk of the tail following the terminal seb or sub. After singing 
his song over and over till partly perhaps from its association with the sunny 
tree top, it began to sound very sweet in my ears, he fell back on his familiar 
eall of see-wick, willingly answering my poor imitations of his notes for a time, 
and then flying on into the alders and conifers by the brook, where he was lost 
sight of in the dense thicket. 

Another small Flycatcher, presumably traili, was seen several times on a 
small dead tree in the middle of a neighboring clearing with the sun shining 
full on his white breast, contentedly calling pre-ep’-pah-deer, pre-ep’-ah-deer, 
his notes punctuated by jerks of the tail. 

In the top of a young hemlock near our fence line, a Seattle Wren often 
sang a bright clear musical song, or rather a variety of songs, for his flexible 
-voice made variety easy. The general form and rhythm sometimes suggested 
the pill-a-will of the black Towhee, but the wrennish burr and quality were 
characteristic. Sometimes it was bur’r’r will-ahwill, or bur’r’r willahwillahwill ; 
again pur’r’r-will, will, will, will, will, will, pur’r’r-will, will, will, will, will, 
wil; or tu-wee’ wata, wata, wata. Once the Wren gave a single short note and 
then four notes strikingly loud and clear; and again four repetitions of the 
same note with the fifth note dropped, he-he-he-he ha-ha-ha-hup. 

From the fence at the foot of our fern field a trail led through the bracken 
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higher than my head down to the brook and so to a pasture beyond; and along 
the line of this fragrant fern trail sitting on my camp stool with the bracken 
closing me in, the tips of the triangular fronds uneurling over my head, I spent 
many pleasant hours watching the feathered passers-by. Once there came the 
soft musical, almost tender wick-wp, wick-up, wick-up of a Red-shafted Flick- 
er close beside me, and when the two went by, the af-7f-if-if-if was heard. 
After one of the big birds had flown cverhead, a conspicuous object with its 
red underwings and white rump patch, it ht on the shadowed side of a hemlock 
trunk and vanished so completely that i could barely make out the form of its 
head and neck. 

The small yellow forms of Lutescent Warblers were often seen during 
June disappearing in the bushes about the garden and fern field, though the 
quiet little birds were not so much in evidence as the Golden Pileolated Warb- 
lers with their keener colors and louder voices. But on the first of July a 
Lutescent was found feeding young near the fern trail. Twice it almost flew 
into me, it was so preoccupied. As it went in and out of a small spruce and 
flew back and forth over the bracken | had ample opportunity to notice how 
well its soft green plumage toned in with the yellow green of the sunht ferns 
and spruces. 

The next day, as one of the white dogs was with me, I created quite a dis- 
turbance down the fern trail. For how could anxious parents be expected to 
distinguish between a white dog and a white cat? Though the voices of young 
birds were heard, they were prudently kept out of sight. A female Black- 
headed Grosbeak—with her yellowish brown breast and the white median 
crown stripe that gives the odd effect of hair parted in the middle—flew onto 
the tip of a young hemlock and said ick at us, but she did not seem greatly 
disturbed and when her mate came he took us even less seriously, after intelli- 
gent inspection beginning to sing. But the white dog marked us for suspicious 
characters and a Seattle Wren came peering down at us, three black-capped 
Pileolated Warblers looked enquiringly as they flipped through the bushes, a 
Russet-backed Thrush and a Song Sparrow examined us, and a Rufous Hum- 
mer glanced down as he whizzed by. 

Though there was no telling how many Pileolated Warblers and Russet- 
backed Thrushes there were in the compressed fifty-rod nesting area, the Gros- 
beaks were apparently the third pair in the immediate neighborhood. Farther 
down the fern trail my attention was attracted by a Swallow note and looking 
up, perched jauntily on top of an old gray stub was a rufous-backed Sparrow 
Hawk, around whom, for reasons best known to themselves, two White-bellied 
Swallows, perhaps my friends from the nest in the stub, were clamorously fly- 
ing. 


VII. THE BAND-TAILS 


Near the foot of the fern trail one day I stopped to enjoy the view of 
Miami Notch with its purple background, and to look up at a row of noble old 
hemlocks and Sitka spruces fronting the strip of timber between the clearing 
and the Bay, in which as it proved a flock of perhaps fifty of the large Band- 
tailed Pigeons made their headquarters. Studying the line of tall trees, their 
large trunks sun-patched, their branches waving in the afternoon sea breeze, 
two stood out conspicuously, one a great clean boled spruce with big cushions 
of moss on its branches, the other a bare-tipped lofty mast, good for passing 
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Eagles to ight on. Flanking the row of tall bare-trunked trees was a younger 
stand of conifers, handsomely branched to the ground. 

As I gazed up at the trees, suddenly a flock of about fifteen of the large 
virile Pigeons flew out of their dark depths. A few moments later a loud noise 
of wings in the direction of the pasture below was followed by the appearance 
or reappearance of a close flock of fifteen or twenty which quickly vanished in 
the cool dark timber. As I watched the tree tops in which they had disap- 
peared, through the dense evergreen branches I now and then caught suggest- 
ive glimpses of a head and neck or, as one rose, the band of a square spread 
tail, and heard the sound of whacking wings and movements among the 
branches, together with the characteristic hooting—hoo’-ha-hoo, hoo’-ha-hoo; or 
hoo’-oo0-heo, hoo’-hoo-ugh, and oop’-oo-ugh, given with mouthed pouter dove qual- 
ity. While the Pigeons hooted high in the tree tops, from the undergrowth 
around me came the songs of Western Robins, California Purple Finches, 
Rusty Song Sparrows, and Russet-backed Thrushes. 

Wherever a Pigeon was seen or heard he became the center of interest, 
whether flying from a high tree-top across the sky with powerful arrowlike 
flight, hooting in low subdued tones from his hiding place in a dense evergreen 
top, or hooting loudly from the top of a lofty stub—one was seen on top of the 
two hundred foot stub that marked our clearing—hooting in Owl-like ¢a- 
dences— 

Whoo-ah, hoo-hoo’; whoo-ah, hoo-hoo’; whoo-ah, hoo-hoo; or who-ah-hoo, 
who-ah-hoo. 

Two that I saw about the middle of June around an old dead spruce sug- 
gested courtship maneuvers. One, as if on exhibition, sailed on outspread 
wings completely around the top of the tree, after which it perched on a high 
branch beside its audience. This soaring before one witness was seen twice 
within a few days. Once hearing a whirr through the air I looked up to find 
two Band-tails crossing overhead with their swift powerful flight. Another 
time I startled a flock along a wood road where there was an abundance of sal- 
monberries, and they kept flying up, whacking wings, till it seemed as if there 
must have been fifty in the flock. 

In the afternoons, generally between three and four o'clock, the Band- 
tails left their tree-top headquarters and flew, in flocks of varying size, across 
to the mountains. One day at 3:20.a flock of about twenty-five straggled over; 
‘another day at 3:45 when I had about given them up the sound of wings at- 
tracted my attention and ten birds started from the big spruces. Still later, 
at 4 o’clock one afternoon I saw a flock round a spruce top, swing out clear of 
the trees, and come up through the sky towards the mountains. As both open 
water and berries of various kinds were to be found on the slopes, the birds 
probably went both to drink and to feed. Elderberries, huckleberries, and 
salmonberries were all on the bushes at the same time. So many elderberries are 
eaten by the Pigeons, I was told, that at times their meat is bitter from them, 
while the bear berries or cascara that also grow in the Coast Mountains are such | 
a favorite food that the Pigeons will go to a tree of them when in the midst of 
other berries. 

Thinking that perhaps the Pigeons drank from the school reservoir up in the 
woods, in which direction they generally flew, I went up one afternoon to see 
if I could find any of them there. Though none were found at the time, berry 
bushes were in bearing just below, and the birds might well come to drink in the 
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beautiful spot, the most beautiful of any seen in the region. From a mountain 
spring the water came tumbling down a narrow wooded gulch between moss- 
covered banks and among mossy logs and clusters of tall spreading fern fronds 
into the clear pool of the reservoir, shadowed by a brotherhood of noble hem- 
locks, their branches hung with swaying pale green moss. Here in the solemn 
conclave of Druids, where the wind sings with hushed voice, from the moss 
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From Bailey’s’ “Handbook of Birds of the Western United 
States.” By courtesy of Houghton Mifflin Company. 


and ferns of the rich earth carpet came the call of the little brown woodlander, 
the Winter Wren, a lover of just such forest depths. And it was easy to ima- 
gine a band of the great Pigeons hooting solemnly from the tree tops overlook- 
ing the clear water of the beautiful pool. 
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VIII. A VOICE FROM THE HEIGHTS 


Above the chorus of the Humid Coast belt three soloists stood apart, not 
from any brillianey of execution or charm of vocal accomplishment, but from 
their deep human appeal, their rare moving quality. The clarion pu-pu-peo, or 
the keener pu-pee-peo, of the Olive-sided Flycatcher from the hills aroused rich 
mountain memories, as did also the fresh uplifted song of the Nuttall Sparrow, 
whether heard from a fern field, a tree top overlooking the fishing village and 
the quict inland waters of the blue Bay, or from a cliff overlooking the wide 
sandy beach and the long white lines of surf coming in from the ocean. 

But there was one voice that was new to me, whose appeal was reinforced 
by no rare memories, though given glamour by Alaskan song and story—the 
voice of the Varied Thrush. Its single note with its mysterious vibrant trill 
had been heard from the mountain tops in the chorus of morning and evening; 
and on one red letter day, from the wood road one of the rare birds had actual- 
ly been seen near enough to distinguish its golden brown, dark-collared breast. 

But not until one Sunday morning when | was sitting quietly in the fern 
field, did I really hear the wonderful song. Then through the clear air, each 
single, long-swelling note came down from the ridge above like the peal of a 
golden bell. It was indeed a Voice from the Heights! The best songs from the 
lower levels and even those of the Olive-sided and the Nuttall Sparrow but 
lead up to it, for the song of the Sparrow is ful! of plaintive yearning, and the 
eall of the Flycatcher, pure and clarion toned though it be, has a note of striv- 
ing in its exaltation; but the voice of the Varied Thrush seems the voice of one 
who has attained. ‘And as it comes from the Heights with their far view over 
the ocean, it seems to voice the serene philosophic spirit by which life, death, 
and the veiled hereafter seem but links in the chain of the ordered Universe, upon 
which, with bared head, one may gaze, content to bear his part. 

Washington, D. C. 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Peculiar Nesting Habits of the Avocet.—While collecting on the south shore of 
Big Quill Lake, Saskatchewan, on June 22, 1915, on a low, sandy island I found three 
nests of the Avocet (Recurvirostra americana). Nest number one contained four eggs 
on the point of hatching. Number two, six eggs, three of which were fresh and three on 
point of hatching! Number three, eight eggs, all fresh. During the time I was on this 
island, nearly two hours, I counted ten birds. On June 8, at Buffalo Lake, on a small 
low island, I found only one nest containing seven fresh eggs, though I counted there 
eight birds. ; 

Mr. W. E. Lake, of Edam, Saskatchewan, a reliable observer, told me he had noted 
Avocets breeding in his district for some years, and of having found nests containing 
from three to eight eggs.—H. H. MITCHELL, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


The Surf Bird at San Francisco.—On November 5, 1916, a very exceptional oppor- 
tunity was afforded the writer for observing a flock of Surf-birds (Aphriza virgata), on 
the boulder-strewn beach below San Francisco’s famous Cliff House. I had been looking 
seaward through the powerful binoculars that may be rented on the piazza, when my at- 
tention was attracted by nine of these birds on the ledges almost directly beneath. Upon 
adjusting the glass to proper focus, the birds were revealed in startling proximity, ap- 
pearing scarcely an arm’s length distant and permitting of the most minute inspection. 

They were busily engaged in exploring the mossy buttresses, and apparently were 
not at all alarmed by the numerous visitors on the terrace above, though acknowledging 
their presence by pausing from time to time to look upward. They worked industriously 
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and continuously, evidently finding an abundance of food, without, however, prying off 
Crustacea from the rocks as observed by Mr. Dawson at Santa Barbara. Whatever their 
diet, it was gleaned with but small exertion amid the moist seaweed, and consumed in 
great quantities and with avidity. 

Each individual was quick to resent intrusion, and the encroachment of a neigh- 
bor upon another’s “sphere of influence’ usually resulted in a sharp “passage-at-bills”’, 
three of which were noted within the short space of time the birds were under observa- 
tion. The protective coloration feature of their autumnal plumage was very pronounced, 
particularly in an instance where a bird crouched down for a moment, remaining im- 
movable and almost invisible, the dusky gray of it’s back blending most harmoniously 
with the surf-worn rock. The contrast was the more noticeable because of the distinct- 
ive appearance of the same bird while in motion, the upraised wings with their broad, 
exposed portion of white, rendering it very conspicuous. 

Unlike many of our shore birds the initiative of all, in this particular case at least, 
did not depend upon the alarm of some, and though it may be presumed that in any ex- 
tended flight the wanderers clung together, yet the excited departure of three birds, 
startled by a paper fluttering down the cliff, was but disinterestedly watched by the re- 
mainder. The flock continued feeding for some moments longer, and then rising rapidly 
one after another, swung about the point and disappeared.—Grorcr W. SCHUSSLER, San 
Francisco, December 18, 1916. 


Vermilion Flycatcher at San Diego, California.—While visiting at Nestor, at the 
south end of San Diego Bay on December 25, 1916, I saw a Vermilion Flycatcher (Pyro- 
cephalus rubinus mexicanus) busily engaged in catching flies in front of the house where 
I stayed. At the same place on March 17, 1906, I saw another individual of this species, 
hawking for flies all day long from the fence. These are the only two I have ever seen 
here, and it is curious that I should have seen them at exactly the same place. It is not 
surprising that these birds should occur here occasionally, however, as there are no high 
mountain ranges to bar them from leaving the desert region to the eastward.—HENRY 
Grey, San Diego, California, February 23, 1917. 


Early Nesting of California Brown Pelican on Anacapa Island, California.—I was 
on Anacapa Island on March 12, 1911, when there were about two hundred pairs of Peli- 
cans (Pelecanus californicus) on the island. None of them had eggs at that time, ai- 
though a few had started nest building. I visited the island again on May 12, 1912, find- 
ing that the colony had not increased in size during the year. Most of the nests were 
ready for eggs at that time, but there were only two fresh eggs to be found. On June 11, 
1915, the colony had increased noticeably and had divided into two sections, one on the 
top of the island and the other on the slope under the cliffs on the south side. The one 
on top had a few newly hatched young, but in most cases there were eggs, fresh or nearly 
so. In the colony on the south side all of the eggs had hatched, and most of the young 
were nearly grown. 

On March 7, 1916, we estimated that there were at least fifteen hundred pairs of 
birds upon the island, in two colonies, as before. The nests on the south side contained 
three eggs each; most of those on the top of the island were just completed, though one 
set of three fresh eggs was seen there, and a few with two eggs. This year (1917) we 
were on the island on March 2. There were at least two thousand pairs of Pelicans in 
the colony, and they were already breeding. In fact, most of the eggs were heavily in- 
cubated, and in one nest there was a newly hatched young, together with two eggs on the 
point of hatching. Many sets of four eggs were seen, and one set of three was collected 
containing a runt egg about the size of a hen’s egg. 

From the above data it appears that the colony is increasing rapidly in numbers, 
and that the birds are nesting earlier every year.—SIpNEY B. Pryton, Sespe, California, 
March 24, 1917. 


Early Nesting of the San Diego Song Sparrow.—Mr. P. J. Hartman tells me that 
on February 20, 1917, he found a nest of the San Diego Song Sparrow (Melospiza melodia 
cooperi) near La Habra, Orange County, California. The nest was placed in a dock plant 
ten inches above the ground, and contained four eggs with incubation going on.—W. LEE 
CHAMBERS, Los Angeles, California, February 23, 1917. 
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Bohemian Waxwing in Mariposa County.—There have been recently added to the 
bird collection of the California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, four specimens of the 
Bohemian Waxwing (Bombycilla garrula), nos. 27561-27564. These birds were secured 
by Donald D. McLean from a flock containing about sixty Bohemian Waxwings and three 
Cedar Waxwings, at Smith Creek, six miles east of Coulterville, Mariposa County, Cali- 
fornia, altitude about 2800 feet, on January 31, 1917. A few days earlier a similar flock 
“was noted. There has been no reported instance of the occurrence of this species within 
California since 1911, in which year numbers were observed and specimens secured in 
several places, from Galt, Sacramento County, northward.—Tracy I. Srorer, Berkeley, 
California. 


Large Sets of Eggs of the California Woodpecker.—On May 4, 1916, I collected a 
set of ten eggs of the California Woodpecker (Melanerpes formicivorus bairdi) from a 
drilled cavity in a pole carrying electric wires. The cavity was about two feet in depth 
and about six inches in diameter, and was about fifteen feet from the ground. The eggs 
were all about half incubated and were all of the same type, so I think they were all laid 
by one bird. The nest was visited a week later, May 11, and there was nothing in it. 
On May 29 I was much surprised to find the nest full of newly hatched young. I removed 
the empty shells of nine eggs, but did not remove any young, so | am not certain as to 
how many there were in the second laying. The same day I collected a set of seven eggs 
of the same species from another pole, two poles down the line. There were two runts in 
this set, smaller than Chipping Sparrow eggs.—SIDNEY B. PrEytTon, Sespe, California, 
March 24, 1917. sa ks 


Zone-tailed Hawk at San Diego, California.—While walking to the street car from 
my house, December 20, 1916, I saw a black hawk flying towards me along the hill side. 
it came straight over head, but a short distance away, paying no attention whatever to 
my presence. It hunted along the hill side and in the adjoining canyon, in action much 
like a Marsh Hawk, finally perching on a gum tree in front of a house. The next morn- 
ing a hawk, undoubtedly the same bird, was brought to me for preservation. It was a 
male Zone-tailed Hawk (Buteo abbreviatus), shot at close range and badly mutilated. It 
had evidently eaten a meadow lark just before going to roost the previous night, and it 
had been shot near the same place where I first saw it—HENRY GreEy, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, February 23, 1917. 


Western Goshawk in Ventura County, California.—The following specimens of 
the Western Goshawk (Astur atricapillus striatulus), all taken in Ventura County, were 
received by Melvin Phillips, taxidermist at Fillmore, during the winter of 1916-17. 

Maie, taken by P. W. Robinson at Nordhoff, October 30, 1916. Male, taken by Earl 
Cole in Sespe Canyon, November 26, 1916. Female, taken by J. W. Bay in Ojai Valley, 
_January 2, 1917. Female, taken by John Nicholson midway between Santa Paula and 
Ventura, February 27, 1917. The last mentioned specimen is now in the collection of J. 
N. Procter, of Ventura. 

The two females were examined by George Willett, who states that they possess the 
dark shading of the under parts ascribed to the form striatulus.—S1pNEY B. PEYTON, 
Sespe, California, March 24, 1917. 


Cccurrence of the Red-breasted Nuthatch in Arizona.—On January 18, 1917, I ob- 
served a single Red-breasted Nuthatch (Sitta canadensis) near the northeast edge of the 
Coconino plateau, about forty miles south of Winslow, Arizona. The bird was seen in 
the pinyon and juniper zone, at an elevation of 7000 feet, in company with Pigmy Nut- 
hatches, Rocky Mountain Nuthatches, Gray Titmice, Mountain Chickadees and Lead-col- 
ored Bush-tits. Swarth in his “Distributional List of the Birds of Arizona” states that 
there are very few Arizona records of this bird, the last given being that of Gilman, at 
Sacaton in 1910. My only other record for Arizona is that of a single individual seen in 
Schulz Pass, in the San Francisco Mountains, on October 15, 1914, at an elevation of 8500 
feet.— Oscar F. Scuarrer, U. S. Forest Service, Flagstaff, Arizona, March 20, 1917. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


It may prove stimulative to western bird 
students to know something of the ornitho- 
logical work in progress among their fel- 
lows. The following data gathered by the 
Editor are not likely to be anywhere near 
complete, and further information is desira- 
ble, particularly from persons not here men- 
tioned. Mr. Edward R. Warren, of Colorado 
Springs, has in preparation an extended pa- 
per on the life history of the White-tailed 
Ptarmigan in Colorado. Mr. George Willett 
is working toward the compilation of a pop- 
ular handbook on the birds of southern Cali- 
fornia, an extension in scope of Avifauna No. 
7. Dr. T. S. Palmer, of the Biological Sur- 
vey, Washington, has for some time inter- 
ested himself in the biographies of Ameri- 
can ornithologists. In his researches in the 
annals of western ornithology he has come 
across some interesting information in re- 
gard to the routes of such early field work- 
ers in California as Gambel, Heermann and 
Kennerly. All this information it is planned 
to present in a series of articles. Dr. Pal- 
mer is also making a nomenclatural study 
of the various names applied to the Red- 
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breasted Sapsucker. Dr. W. H. Bergtold, of 
Denver, is making an elaborate investiga- 
tion of the period of incubation in birds. Mr. 
Aretas A. Saunders is preparing a state list 
of the birds of Montana which will probably 
be published as one of the Cooper Club Avi- 
fauna series. Mr. George Finlay Simmons, 
of Houston, Texas, is engaged in working up 
the birds of the Austin region for publica- 
tion by the University of Texas. Dr. Harry 
C. Oberholser, of the Biological Survey, 
Washington, has practically finished a com- 
prehensive report on the birds of Texas, the 
early publication of which is looked forward 
to with interest by all those who know of 
Mr. Oberholser’s painstaking methods of 
work. Dr li o. MillersoL wes Angeles, has 
in preparation an exhaustive report on the 
Avifauna of the Rancho La Brea, summariz- 
ing all that he has learned during his sey- 
eral years study of that wonderful fossil de- 
posit. Mr. Donald R. Dickey, of Pasadena, 
is making a study of the California Jay with 
Special respect to its feeding habits and its 
relation to other birds through the destruc- 


_ tion of their eggs and young. This is to be 


illustrated by a number of remarkable pic- 
tures showing the jays in action. Mr. EK. M. 
Anderson, of Victoria, B. C., is continuing 
his field work in British Columbia, with a 
view to ultimately compiling a fully anno- 
tated list of the birds of that province. Mr. 
J. E. Law is working up the systematic stat- 
us of the Cliff Swallow in the West, and ot 
the Palmer Thrasher in Arizona and Sono- 
ra. Mr. J. L. Sloanaker, of Kallispell, Mon- 
tana, is assembling information concerning 
the birds of Flathead County, supplement- 
ary to that already published by other au- 
thors. Mr. H. S. Swarth, of the staff of the 
California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 
is revising the systematic status of the 
brown towhees and of the jays of the genus 
Aphelocoma. Dr. H. C. Bryant, continues his 
work on food of various California birds; 
just now the ducks are claiming his atten- 
tion. Mr. T. I. Storer is occupied with a 
study of the Natural History of the Yose- 
mite region. Dr. J. Grinnell is collaborating 
with Mr. Storer in his work on the Yosemite 
natural history, and is also putting much 
time on a second installment of his biblio- 
graphy of California ornithology. 


We are indebted to Mr. J. Hugene Law for 
getting up the Cooper Club membership list 
appearing in this issue. There is a total of 
601 names. In compiling this roster each 
name has been cited as its owner usually 
signs it (except that titles, “Prof.”’, “Dr.”, 
etc., are inserted between surname and giv- 
en names) rather than by any consistent 
scheme of using one or all given names in 
full, or only the initials. Members are re- 
quested to notify J. Hugene Law, Business 
Manager, Hollywood, California, of any er- 
rors or changes in name or address. 
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MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 


JANUARY.—The regular meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Club was 
held at the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 
the evening of January 18, 1917, at eight 
o'clock. The following members were pres- 
ent: Messrs. Carriger, Evermann, Grinnell, 
Hansen, Storer and Swarth, Mesdames A\l- 
len, Meade, Schlisinger and Wythe. The 
minutes of the December meeting were 
read and approved. 

.-Miss Emma Ward of Alameda and four 
others, whose applications had been sent to 
the Southern Division, were elected to mem- 
bership, and the following names were pro- 
posed: Mrs. Harriet P. Kelley, Berkeley, by 
Fee aryant- ©. R. Smith, San Francisco, 
by Harold HE. Hansen. 

The election of officers for the year 1917 
was then called for, and the secretary was 
instructed by vote of the Club to cast the 
ballot for the following: for President, Dr. 
Barton W. Evermann; for Vice-president, 
Rev. W. A. Squires; for Secretary, Mrs. J. 
T. Alien. 

Dr. Grinnell then gave a short talk on 
“An invasion of Goshawks into California’’, 
showing specimens to prove that the records 
of this winter are of the American Goshawk 
and not of the western subspecies. Two more 
specimens of the “Tule Goose’, a giant form 
of the White-fronted Goose, found to be quite 
numerous in the marsh lands of the Sacra- 
mento Valley, were exhibited by Mr. Swarth. 
Many informal observations were contrib- 
uted by different members present, after 
which the meeting adjourned.—AMELIA S. 
ALLEN, Secretary. 


FEBRUARY.—The regular meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Club was 
held at the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology 
on the evening of February 15 at 8 o’clock. 
The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Dr. Evermann, with a large num- 
ber present, among whom were Messrs. An- 
derson, Bryant, Carriger, Dixon, Evermann, 
Grinnell, Hansen, Heinemann, Lastreto, 
Littlejohn, Ray, Squires, Storer, Swarth, 
Webb, Wright; Mesdames Allen, Alexander, 


Bryant, Culver, Dixon, Field, Lueddemann, . 


Kelley, Meade, Newhall, Price, Ray, Schlisin- 
ger, and Wythe. Visitors: Mrs. Elliott, Miss 
Straight, Miss Burt, Mr. Martens, and Mr. 
Meade. 

The minutes of the January meeting were 
read and approved, and those of the Decem- 
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ber and January meetings of the Southern 
Division were read. Mrs. Harriet P. Kelley 
and Mr. C. R. Smith, whose names were 
proposed at the January meeting, were elect- 
ed to membership. Mrs. E. G. Witter, Berke- 
ley, was proposed for membership by Mrs. 
J. T. Allen, and eleven other names pro- 
posed at the December and January meet- 
ings of the Southern Division were submit- 
ted for approval. 

Plans for the meeting of the Pacific Divi- 
sion of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, to be held at Palo 
Alto on April 5, 6 and 7, were announced 
by the President. Mr. Lastreto, recently 
elected President of the newly formed Au- 
dubon Association of the Pacific, told of the 
work awaiting them. On motion of Mr. 
Swarth, the Northern Division adopted the 
resolutions passed by the Southern Division 
relative to the death of Dr. Mearns. A mo- 
tion offered by Mr. Storer that the Cooper 
Club pay the annual assessment of Five 
Dollars to the Pacific Division of the Am- 
erican Association for the Advancement of 
Science was approved. 

The Executive Committee then submitted 
for the approval of the Club the re-election 
of the present incumbents as business man- 
agers and editors of THE Connor, namely: 
Business Managers, Messrs. Chambers and 
Law; Editor of THE Conpor, Dr. Joseph 
Grinnell; Associate Editor, Mr. Harry S. 
Swarth. These were declared unanimously 
elected. Dr. Harold Bryant reported on 
laws before the Legislature relating to de- 
struction and conservation of bird-life. 

The business having been disposed of, the 
Club was privileged to hear an account of 
“The Home Life of Some Birds on the 
Shores of Alaska” by Mr. Joseph Dixon. The 
account was beautifully illustrated by lan- 
tern-slides made from photographs taken 
by Mr. Dixon during his nineteen months’ 
sojourn on the ice-bound seas beyond Point 
Barrow. Adjourned.—AMELIA §. ALLEN, 
Secretary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


FEBRUARY.—Regular monthly meeting was 
held at the Museum of History, Science and 
Art. The following members were present: 
Messrs. Bishop, Brown, Colburn, Howell, 
Holland, Huey, Lamb, Little, Miller, Nokes, 
Van Rossem, Willett and Wyman. Mr. Paul 
Hartman was a visitor. Minutes of the 
January meeting were read and approved. 
On motion, the secretary was instructed to 
cast an electing ballot for the four persons 
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whose names were presented at the Janu- 
ary meeting. Mr. Paul J. Hartman, Los 
Angeles, was presented for membership by 
W. Lee Chambers. 

Mr. Willett, who has spent several weeks 
recently in the Sacramento Valley, reports 
that in the vicinity of rice fields the wild 
ducks are dying in great numbers, from 
feeding on that grain. He stated also that 
the “Tule Goose’, apparently new to sci- 
ence, has long been known to hunters of 
north-eastern California. Dr. L. B. Bishop 
read some interesting notes on the discov- 
ery of the nest of the Tennessee Warbler in 
New Brunswick. Adjourned.—L. HE. WyMAN, 
Secretary. : 


Marcu.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Southern Division was held at the Mu- 
seum of History, Science, and Art. Presi- 
dent Miller was in the chair, with the fol- 
lowing members in attendance: Messrs. 
Appleton, Brown, Bishop, Colburn, Cham- 
bers, Daggett, Dickey, Hanna, Holland, How- 
ard, Howell, Lamb, Law, Layne, Rich, Rit- 


tenhouse, Willett, and Wyman; and Mrs. 
Law. Mrs. Howard, and Mrs. and Miss 
Brouse were visitors. 

The minutes of the February meeting 


were read and approved, followed by read- 
ing of the January and February minutes 
of the Northern Division. Paul J. Hartman, 
of Los Angeles, was elected to membership. 
The following new names were presented: 
Robert R. Redington, Wilmington, Del., by 
Wharton Huber; Helen DeLange, La Jolla, 
Calif., by C. O. Esterly; J. Alden Thompson, 
Bend, Ore., by S. G. Jewett; Oscar F. Schae- 
fer, Flagstaff, Ariz., by W. Leon Dawson; 
Geo. R. Gartrell, Summerland, B. C., by J. 
A. Munro; and the following names, which 
have already been presented to the North- 
ern Division: C. R. Smith, San Francisco; 
Mrs. Harriett P. Kelley, Berkeley, and Miss 
Emma W. Ward, Alameda. The Executive 
Committee presented the names of Grinnell 
and Swarth, Law and Chambers, for re-elec- 
tion as Editors and Business Managers, re- 
spectively, of THE CoNnpor. On motion by 
Mr. Willett, seconded by Mr. Daggett, these 
gentlemen were unanimously re-elected. 

President Miller submitted the following: 

“We, the undersigned, members of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club, hereby propose 
for honorary membership in the Club, Mr. 
E. W. Nelson, of Washington, D. C. 

“Our reasons for wishing so to recognize 
Mr. Nelson’s ornithological work are as fol- 
lows: The candidate is Chief of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, Department of Agri- 
culture. It was chiefly through his efforts 
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that the Biological Survey has the finest 
and largest collection of Mexican birds in 
the world. He is undoubtedly the foremost 
authority on the habits and life of the birds 
of Mexico. He has done a great amount 
of field work and collecting within the bor- 
ders of our state, and has added largely to 
the knowledge of the birds of California. 

“We believe that the election of Mr. Nel- 
son to honorary membership is but a just 
expression of appreciation of his services 
to ornithology.” Signed: A. B. Howell, W. 
Lee Chambers, J. Eugene Law, L. HK. Wy- 
man. 

On motion by Mr. Daggett, seconded by 
Mr. Dickey, Mr. Nelson was unanimously 
elected to honorary membership. 

Business disposed of, an hour of informal 
discussion of bird matters followed. Ad- 
journed.—L. EH. WyMANn, Secretary. 


INTERMOUNTAIN CHAPTER 


JANUARY.—Meeting was called to order at 
8220) 2s ive There were present: Dr. D. 
Moore Lindsay, J. Sugden, Dr. J. H. Paul, F. 
W. Chambers, A. O. Treganza, J. A. Sugden, 
A. D. Mullen and Ashby D. Boyle. Presi- 
dent Paul was in the chair. Reading of min- 
utes of the December meeting was deferred 
until the February meeting. 

Dr. J. H. Paul reported upon a conference 
had by him with the Commissioners of Salt 
Lake City relative to action by the city to- 
ward the extermination of the English spar- 
row. The Commissioners present declared 
themselves, according to the report, favor- 
ably inclined and asked the Doctor to so 
notify Commissioner Green. It was moved 
and seconded that the secretary compile an 
article on the extermination of the English 
sparrow from data to be submitted by the 
individual members of the club, and publish 
the same under the name of the Chapter. 
It was moved and seconded that Dr. Paul’s 
report be accepted and that he be urged to 
continue the work. Mr. Treganza reported 
the result of a call made by Dr. Paul and 
himself upon Governor Bamberger to dis- 
cuss the appointment of the State Game 
Commissioner. The official recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Chambers, retiring State Game 
Commissioner, were read and officially ap- 
proved by the club. Meeting adjourned at 
10 pep. wm.—A. D. Boye, Secretary. 


Freeruary.—Meeting was called to order 
at 8:30 p. M. There were present: Dr. J. 
H. Paul, F. W. Chambers, J. Mullen and 
Ashby D. Boyle. President Paul was in the 
chair. Dr. Paul read to the meeting a for- 
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mula for poisoning sparrows, recently given 
cut to members of the club by Dr. A. K. 
Fisher. Owing to the relatively small at- 
tendance, the evening was given over to 
general discussion of the English Sparrow 
campaign, the proposed new game and fish 
laws, also a mention of the spring migrants 
already here, and other matters of current 
interest. Meeting adjourned at 9:35 Pp. Mm. 
a): Born, Secretary. 


SAN BERNARDINO CHAPTER 


FEBRUARY.—The February meeting of the 
San Bernardino Valley Section of the Cooper 
Ornithological Club was held on Sunday 
afternoon, February 4, 1917, at the residence 
of Professor F. H. White; Claremont, Cali- 
fornia. Those present were Professor and 
Mrs. White, Halsted G. White, Wright M. 
Pierce, Howard Edwards and Mrs. KEda- 
wards, Miss Pierce, Miss Hazel Burnham, 
all from Claremont; Miss Ruth Pierce, 
Glendale; A. B. Howell, Mr. Little, Covina; 
M. French Gilman, Mrs. Gilman, Mr. Gilman, 
Banning; Hdward Wall, San Bernardino; C. 
G. Wiggins, Wilson Hanna and Mrs. Hanna, 
Judge Hanna, Miss Tacie Hanna, J. R. Pem- 
berton and Mrs. Pemberton, Colton. The 
subject previously arranged for the meeting 
was sparrows. A large collection of the va- 
rious species of sparrows and allied forms 
was brought together by the members, and 
a general discussion of all matters pertain- 
ing to that group was eaverly entered into 
by everyone. 

Miss Hazel Burnham exhibited her col- 
lection of both pen and ink and colored 
Grawings of study skins, remarkable for 
detail, and for the painstaking care which 
had been taken in their preparation. The 
Turkey Buzzard belonging to Halsted 
White, and which has been exhibited at all 
previous meetings, was present with the 
Sparrows under the name Cathartes aura 
sandwichensis. frontalis socialis! An inno- 
vation was introduced by Arden Edwards, 
following the serving of refreshments, by 
the drawing of a lottery, the winner of 
which, Miss Tacie Hanna, received a beauti- 
ful, framed, water-color drawing of the Gol- 
den-crowned Sparrow, executed by Mr. EHd- 
wards. The lottery tickets consisted of 
verses alluding in jocular terms to the now 
famous Turkey Buzzard. 
hold the next meeting early in March at the 
home of M. French Gilman at Banning, and 
no special subject was arranged to be dis- 
cussed, as all desired more particularly to 
view Mr. Gilman’s collection. Adjourned.— 
J. R. PEMBERTON, Secretary. 


It was agreed to. 
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DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS OF THE 


COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 
Revised to May 1, 1917 


(Residence in California unless otherwise 
stated. Year following address indi- 
cates date of election; year in paren- 
thesis indicates date honorary 
member joined the Club. 
Star preceding name 
indicates life mem- 
ber.) 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Allen, Dr. J. A., Amer. Museum Nat. Hist., 
New York City. 1910. 

Belding, Lyman, Stockton. 1896. 

Henshaw, H. W., Biological Survey, Wash- 
ove, IDs Ce Igoe 

Merriam, Dr. C. Hart, 1919 16th St., Wash- 
Imetony 1s C. * 19098 

Nelson, H. W., Biological Survey, Washing- 
WOM, IDG Ca (ID) aisle 

Ridgway, Robert, 3306 New Hampshire Ave., 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 1905. 
Seephenss) Hrankewo(46 oParnke) Blvd .San 
Diego. (1894) 1912. 

ACTIVE MEMBERS 
Adams, Ernest, Carlotta, Humboldt Co. 
1896. 


Alexander, Annie M., 92 Seaview Ave., Pied- 
mont. 1908. 

Allen, Amelia S., 37 Mosswood Road, Berke- 
ley. 19138. 

Allen, Arthur A., McGraw Hall, Ithaca, N. 
Me GIL 

Anderson, Ernest M., 2524 Asquith St., Vic- 
tonia, By Cz. Canada. 195. 

Anderson, Malcolm P., 2721 Buena Vista 
Ave., Alameda. 1901. 

Anderson, Dr. Rudolph M., Zool. Div., Geo- 
logical Survey, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
1916. 

Andrews, Edna A., 
Berkeley. 1914. 

Appleton, J. S., Simi, Ventura Co. 1901. 

Armstrong, Edward E., 207 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1914. 

Arnold, E., Grand ‘Trunk Ry., 
Quebec, Canada. 1909. 

Arnold, Dr. Ralph, 825 Union Oil Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 1898. 

Arnold, Dr. W. W., 504 N. Nevada Ave., Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. 1911. 
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Ellsworth St., 


Montreal, 
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Atkinson, W. L., 35 Hawthorne Way, San 
Jose. 1901. 


Atsatt, Sarah R., 345 S. Serrano Ave., Los 


Angeles. 1911. 
Atterbury, Lydia, 2620 Le Conte Ave., 
Berkeley. 1915. 


Averill, E. F., Pendleton, Oregon. 1914. 

Badé, Wm. F., 2223 Atherton St., Berkeley. 
1908. 

Badger, M. C., Santa Paula. 1915. 

Bagley, J., Box 46, Eureka. 19138. 

Bailey, Bernard, R. D. 1, Elk River, Minn. 
1911. 

Bailey, Florence M., 1834 Kalorama Road, 
Washington, D. C. 1910. 

Bailey, H. H., 319 54th St., Newport News, 


Wel, Ueess 
Bailey, Vernon, 1834 Kalorama Road, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1904. 


Bales, Dr. B. R., 151 W. Main St., Circle- 
ville, Ohio. 1906. 

Bangs, Outram, Museum Comp. Zool., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1906. 

Barker, Fred, Parkers Prairie, Minn. 1914. 

Barnes, Claude T., 359 10th Ave., Salt Lake 
Onlin, Win, — Ils, 

Barnes, R. Magoon, Lacon, Ill. 1908. 

Barrows, Prof. Walter B., Box 183, 
Lansing, Mich. 1909. 

Batchelder, Chas. F., 7 Kirkland St., Cam- 


Kast 


bridge, Mass. 1910. 
Baynard, Oscar E., Clearwater, Fla. 1911. 
Beck, Rollo H., R. D. 21, San Jose. 1894. 


Bell, W. B., 1006 Rhode Island Ave. N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 1912. 

Bennett, R. H., Room 409, 444 Market St., 
San Francisco. 1909. 

Bent, A. C., Taunton, Mass. 1909. 

Bentley, Georgia. Lakeport, Lake Co. 1916. 

Benton, Ralph, 2074 W. 27th St., Los Ange- 
les. 1915. 

Benton, Thomas H., Jr., 2821 Van Buren St., 
Alameda. 1916. 

Betts, Norman DeWitt, Linwood, Uintah Co., 
Utah. 1916. 

Bicknell, Mrs. F. T., 319 S. Normandie Ave., 
Los Angeles. 19138. 

Bigelow, Homer L., Old Orchard Road, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 1910. 

Bishop, Dr. Louis B., 365 Orange St., New 
Haven, Conn. 1904. 

Black, Chas. N., University Club, 54th St. 
and 5th Ave., New York City. 1916. 

Blain, Merrill W., 727 Jefferson Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 1909. 

Blanchard, Augusta H., 246 Perry St., Oak- 
land. 1916. 

Blayney, Nita A., 920 O St., Fresno. 1911. 

Bliss, John D., 1223 Ocean Ave., Santa Mon- 
ica. 1916. 
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Bliss, J. G., 2148 B Clinton Ave., Alameda. 
1908. 

Boardman, Margaret S., 3022 Clay St., San 
Francisco. 1916. 

Boeck, Wm. C., East Hall, Univ. Cal., Berke- 


ley. 1917. 

Boeing, W. E., 1100 Hoge Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. 1914. 

Bohlman, Herman T., 202 Occident St., 


Portland, Ore. 1903. 

Bolander, L. P., Jr., 2517 21st Ave., Oakland. 
1907. 

Bolt, Benj. F., 1421 Prospect Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 1916. 

Bowdish, B. S., Demarest, N. J. 1910. 

Bowditch, Charlotte, 2227 Upper Garden St., 
Santa Barbara. 1914. 


Bowles, J. H., The Woodstock, Tacoma, 
Wash. 1908. 

Boyle, Ashby D., 351 5th Ave., Salt Lake 
Citivas Oita een Oiioe 

*Bradbury, W. C., 1440 Race St., Denver, 
Colo. 19138. 


Bradlee, Thomas H., San Ysidro Cottages, 
R. D. 1, Santa Barbara. 1916. 

Braislin, Dr. Wm. C., 425 Clinton) Awes 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1910. 


Brandt, H. W., 2025 88th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 1914. 
Brewster, William, 145 Brattle St., Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 1904. 

Brooks, Major Allan, Okanagan Landing, B. 
C., Canada. 1906. 

Brooks, L., Box 539, New Bedford, Mass. 
19138. 

Brouse, W. A., 3623 5th Ave., Los Angeles. 
1916. 

Brown, D. E., 
Wash. 1909. 

Brown, Edward J., 1609 S. Van Ness Ave., 
Los Angeles. 1915. 

Brown, Mrs. Herbert, 233 N. Court St., Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 1914. 

Brown, Wm. J., 250 Oliver Ave., Westmount, 
Quebec, Canada. 1911. 

Brown, W. W., Jr., Long Beach. 1909. 

Bryant, Amy M., 2533 Hill Court, Berkeley. 
1914. 

Bryant, Dr. Harold C., Museum Vert. Zool., 
Berkeley. 1910. 
Burnett, W. L., State Agr. Coll., Fort Collins, 

Colo. 1910. 
Burnham, Dr. Clark, Bushnell Place, Berke- 


2542 Beacon Ave., Seattle, 


ley. 1907. 
Burns, Frank L., Berwyn, Pa. 1909. 
Burtch, Verdi, Branchport, N. Y. 1910. 


Buturlin, Sergius A., Wesenberg, Esthonia, 
Russia. 1909. 

Caduc, Hugene E., 512 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 1911. 
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Calder, James A., Buena Park. 1917. 

Camp, Chas. L., Livingston Hall, Columbia 
University, New York City. 1909. 

Cantwell, George G., Puyallup, Wash. 1915. 

Carpenter, Nelson K., Box 127, Escondido. 
1901. 

Carriger, H. W., 5185 Trask Ave., Oakland. 
1895. 

Capmiker ve A. Jr., Cincinnati Coffee Co., 
Santa Marta, Colombia, S. A. 1911. 

Case, Rev. Bert F., Tolland, Conn. 1913. 

Case Oo) Me 86 Burton St., Hartford, Conn. 
POM. 

Chamberlain, C. W., 36 Lincoln St., Boston, 
Mass. 1912. 

Chamberlain, W. J., Corvallis, Oregon. 1907. 

Chambers, Fred W., 701 Walker Bank Bldg., 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 1915. 
Chambers, W. Lee, Hagle Rock. 1897. 
Chapman, Frank M., Amer. Museum Nat. 


Hist., New York City. 1908. 
Cheesman, Mi. oR. R. D. 3, Box 61, Murry, 


Wah. L915. 
=Ghilds, John Lewis, Floral Park, N. Y. 
1904. 


Clark, EKugene P., 9 St. James Park, Los An- 
geles. 1915. ; 

Clark, Josiah H., 238 Broadway, Patterson, 
ING Je 190. 

Clay, ©: Irvin, Box 353, Eureka. 1910. 

Clifton, H. T., 509 EK. Walnut St., Pasadena. 
1904. 

Coale, Henry K., Highland Park, Ill. 1907. 

Coffin, Sherwood, 35 2nd St., San Francisco. 
road. 
Ceggins, Herbert L., 
Berkeley. 1910. 
Cohen, Donald A., 2618 Lincoln St., Alame- 
da 1901. 

*Colburn, A. E., 806 S. Broadway, Los An- 
geles. 1905. 

Conger, Dorothy, Recreation, Oregon. 1914. 

Cookman, Alfred, 1340 Exposition Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 1912. 

Ccoper, Jas. S., 827 54th St., Oakland. 1908. 

Cox, H. E., Redondo Hardware Co., Redon- 
do. 1916. 

Crane, Ada Ethel, R. D. 1, Box 229, Penryn. 
1914. 

Crane, Alice F., 314 Cherry St., San Fran- 
eisco, 1916. 

Craven, Jesse T., 811 Roosevelt Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 1909. 

Crawford, Bertha E., Placerville, Eldorado 
Co: 1916. 

Crosby, Maunsell S&., 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 1911. 

Culberson, Mrs. Victor, Fierro, New Mexico. 
EOL. 


2929 Piedmont Ave., 


Grasmere Farms, 
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Culver, Susan B., 2908 Channing Way, 
Berkeley. 1914. 


Cummings, Byron, Univ. Ariz., Tucson, Ari- 
zona. 1916. 

Currier, Ed. S., 416 E. Chicago St., St. Johns 
Station, Portland, Ore. 1904. 

Daggett, Frank S., Museum Hist., Sci., and 


Art, Los Angeles. 1895. 

Daniels, H. W., 312 Mountain Ave., Pied- 
mont. 1916. 

Davenport, Elizabeth B., Northern Ave., 


Brattleboro, Vermont. 1911. 
Davidson, Cassie A., 1525 Le Roy Ave., 


Berkeley. 1915. 

Davidson, Pirie, 2420 College Ave., Berke- 
ley. 1916. 

Davis, Benj. J., 2525 Piedmont Ave., Berke- 
ley. 1916. 


Davis, Evan, 339 E. Palmyra Ave., Orange. 
1894. 

Davis, Dr. Frank B., 401 Vernon St., Oak- 
land. 1916. 

Davis, J. M., 811 O St., Eureka. 1908. 

*Dawson, W. Leon, R. D. 3, Box 83, Santa 
Barbara. 1906. 

Day, Chester S., 1711 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 1910. 

Dean, W. F., Three Rivers. 1901. 

Deane, Ruthven, 112 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
Me 1904: 

Deane, Walter, 29 Brewster St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1907. 

Dear, Lionell S., Box 456, Ft. William, On- 
tario, Canada. 1914. 

Dearborn, Ned, Linden, Maryland. 1909. 

Decker, F. R., Box 201, Prosser, Wash. 1913. 

DeGroat, Dudley S., R. D. 1, Box 215, San 
Diego. 1916. 

DeLange, Helen, La Jolla. 1917. 

Dice, Dr. Lee R., State Agr. Coll., Manhattan, 
Kas. 1914. 

Dickenson, A. B., 1319 Toberman St., Los 


Angeles. 1916. 

*Dickey, Donald R., San Rafael Heights, 
Pasadena. 1910. 

Dickey, Samuel S., 31 S. West St., Waynes- 
burs. ae ome 

Dille, F. M., 2927 W. 28th Ave., Denver, 
Colo. 1908. 

Dixon, Joseph, Museum Vert. Zool., Berke- 
ley. 1904. 

Dodse. suauran eos EEO St. euOns 
Beach. 1915. 


Dodge, Ralph E., 546 Bay St., Santa Cruz. 
1915. 

Dolbear, Katherine E., Berkeley Inn, Berke- 
ley. 1915. 

Drachman, Myra, 3031 Eliot St., Long Beach. 
1915. 
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DuBois, Alexander Dawes, Dutton, Montana. 
1911. 

Dunbar, W. Linfred, Box 707, Stratford, 
Conn. 1911. 

Duprey, H. F., Dixon. 1907. 

Durfee, Owen, Box 125, Fall River, Mass. 
1911. 

Dutcher, William, 949 Park Ave., Plainfield, 
ING eo Obs 

Dwight, Dr. Jonathan, Jr., 134 W. 71st St., 
New York City. 1904. 

Karle, Eleanor P., Palma Sola, Manatee Co., 
Mey alia 

Eastman, Capt. F. B., Fort Leavenworth, 
Kas. 1904. 

EKaton, §S. Harrison, Malcolm Hotel, Law- 
renceville, Ill. 1916. 

Edson, J. M., Marietta Road, Bellingham, 
Wash. 1911. 

Edwards, H. Arden, Box 312, Claremont. 
MOISE 

Eggleston, Prof. J. W., 239 Williams St., 
New London, Conn. 1913. 

Elliott, Mrs. Foster, 178 S. Serrano St., Los 
Angeles. 1917. 

Elliott, Roland, Grand Meadow, Minn. 1913. 

Emmons, R. A., Biological Survey, Washing: 
ton, D. C. 1914. 

Enoch, Wade L., EK. Bakersfield. 1915. 

Ksterly, Dr. C. O., La Jolla. 1908. 

Everett, E. E., Ventura. 1913. 

Evermann, Dr. Barton W., Cal. Acad. Sci- 
ences, San Francisco. 1911. 

Falger, Mrs. William, Modesto. 1917. 

Fargo, Mrs. Minerva J., 1632 N. Kingsley 
Drive, Los Angeles. 1914. 

Fawcett, F. H., Narrows, Harney Co., Ore- 
gon. 1912. 

Felton, Mrs. C. N., R. D. 29, Los Gatos. 1916. 

Ferguson, Mary Van E., 5 Panoramic Way, 
Berkeley. 1915. 

Field, Mrs. Chas. A., 2547144 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley. 1916. 

Finley, Wm. L., 651 E. Madison St., Port- 
land, Oregon. 1900. 

Fischer, E. J., 525 W. 57th St., Los Angeles. 
1910. 

Fish, Frances Webster, 2325 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley. 1917. 

Fisher, Dr. A. K., Biological Survey, Wash- 
oko, IDE (GO, ISO 

Fisher, Elizabeth W., 2222 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1910. 

Fisher, Walter K., 1525 Waverly St., Palo 
Alto. 1900. 

Fitzpatrick, T. J.. Bethany, Nebraska. 1913. 

Flanagan, John H., 89 Power St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 1904. 

Fleming, J. H., 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 1910. 
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Flint, Wm. R., 244 N. Madison Ave., Pasa- 
dena. 1912. 

Forbush, HE. H., State House, Boston, Mass. 
1916. 

Ford, Prof. W. A., Box 23, Umatilla, Oregon. 
1915. 

Fordyce, Geo. L., 40 Lincoln Ave., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 1916. 

Forrest, E. R., 261 Locust Ave., Washing- 
ton, Pa. 1910. 

Fortiner; J: C., Jr, Brawley oi: 

Fcwler, Frederick H., 221 Kingsley Ave., 
Palo Alto. 1901. 

Frazier, J. F., Independence, Mo. 1911. 

Fuertes, Louis A., Cornell Heights, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 1904. 

Garlough, F. E., 577 Lexington Ave., Port- 
land, Oregon. 1915. 

Gartrell, Geo. N., Summerland, B. C., Can- 
ada. 1917. 

Gault, Benj. T., Glen Ellyn, Ill. 1905. 

Gay, Harold S., 200 S. Wilson Ave., Alham- 
bras lO Ode 

Gay, Sophie E., Red Bluff. 1916. 
Germain, Claire, 3906 W. First St., Los An- 
geles. 1915. : 
Gibbons, Dr. Morton R., 3979 Washington 
St., San Francisco. 1916. 

Gifford, Dr. Harold, 420 S. 36th St., Omaha, 
Neb. 1916. 

Giles, Roscoe I., 82 Newton St., Marlbor- 
ough, Mass. 1917. 

Gilkey, Helen, 2215 Ellsworth St., Berkeley. 
WOU, 


Gillette, Thurlow T., 982 Worcester St., Pas- 


adena. 1915. 

Gilman, M. French, Banning. 1901. 

Goelitz, Walter A., 1622 Judson Ave., Ra- 
vabara, JUL  I19)06). 

Goethe, C. M., Capital Natl. Bank Bldg., Sac- 
ramento. 1915. 

Goldman, HE. A., Biological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1901. 

Goldman, Luther J., Pocatello, Idaho. 1902. 

Goodcell, Mrs. Marion L., 864 D St., San 
Bernardino. 1914. ; 

Goodwin, Rev. S. H., Box 284, Provo, Utah. 
1910. 
Gould, Joseph E., Box 96, Arcadia, Fla. 
1909. ; 
Grant, Mrs. Adele Lewis, Box 1124, Stanford 
University. 1915. 

Grant, U. S., 4th, 43 Westmoreley Court, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1909. 

Granville, Fred, 5717 Lexington St., Los 
Angeles. 1910. 

Grey, Henry, R. D. 2, Box 154 A, San Diego. 
1901. 

Grinnell, Geo. Bird, 238 E. 15th St., New 
Mork Cityen toa. 
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Grinnell, Hilda Wood, 2811 College Ave., 
Berkeley. 1912. 

Grinnell, Dr. Joseph, Museum Vert. Zool., 
Berkeley. 1894. 


Guion, Geo. Seth, Napoleonville, La. 1911. 

Gunn, Amy E., 972 Bush St., San Francisco. 
1914. 

Hall, Carlotta C., 1615 La Loma Ave., Berke- 
Tey. 1915. 

Halladay, Daniel S., 729 Central Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 1910. 

Hanford, Forrest, 3825 Division St., 
land. 1912. 

Hann, H. H., Parkdale, Oregon. 1909. 

Hanna, Wilson C., 1000 Pennsylvania Ave., 


Oak- 


Colton. 1902. 
Hannibal, Edna A., Stanford University. 
OMS 


Hansen, Harold E., 870 43d Ave., San Fran- 
eiscoy | 1916. 

hanna vrs. ©. M.. care Dr. C. M. Haring, 
Coll. Agr. Univ. Cal, Berkeley. 1915. 

Harmon, Mrs. Frances M., 2115 Estrella 
Ave., Los Angeles. 1912. 

Harris, Harry, Post Office, Kansas City, Mo. 
1914. 

Hart, E. N., 940 Pacific Ave., Alameda. 1916. 

Hartman, Paul J., 1118% Maple Ave., Los 
Angeles. 1917. 

Hathaway, Harry S., Box 1466, Providence, 


Fieg tins LOND) 
*Hazard, R. G., Peace Dale, R. I. 1909. 
Head, Anna, 2730 Belrose Ave., Berkeley. 


1912. 

Hegner, Carl D., Box 312, Claremont. 

Heineman, Oluf. J., 1664 Grove St., 
Francisco. 1908. 

Heller, Edmund, Amer. Museum Nat. Hist., 
New York City. 1894. 

Helme, Arthur H., Miller Place, Suffolk Co., 
ING See hae 

Henderson, Junius, Box 398, Boulder, Colo. 
1909. 

Henshaw, Judge F. W., Supreme Court, San 
Francisco. 1915. 

Hersey, F. Seymour, 6 Maple Ave., Taun- 


1914. 
San 


ton, Mass. 1915. 

Hersey, L. J., Wray, Colo. 1909. 

Hoag, Mrs. G. B., Waterman. 1916. 

Hodge, C. F., 125 Buffalo Ave., Takoma 
rank, DeiC. 1914. 


Holland, Harold M., 320 S. Gramercy Place, 
Los Angeles. 1901. 

Holleman, Ridley, 215 Ogden St., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 1917. 

Holman, F. C., 558 Lincoln Ave., Palo Alto. 
1914. 
*Hoover, 

Palo Alto. 


Theodore J., 
1898. 


450 Melville Ave., 
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Horsfall, R. Bruce, 1457 HB. 18th St., Port- 
land, Oregon. 1914. 

Eorstally) Mrs: RK: Bruce, 1457 BH. 18th St. 
Portland, Oregon. 1916. 


Howard, O. W., Box 484, Los Angeles. 1895. 

pHowella Ae Bb. Covina. 1908: 

Howell, Arthur H., 2919 S. Dakota Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 1916. 


Howell, B. F., Jr., 52 Patton Ave., Princeton, 


ING Jeo 909: 

Howes, Paul G., 91 Hope St., Stamford, 
Conne 11910) 

Howsley, L. B., Culver, Oregon. 1909. 


Hubbard, Samuel, Jr., 244 Montecito Ave., 
Oakland. 1912. 

Hubbs, Carl L., Field Museum Nat. Hist., 
Chicago, Ill. 1910. 

Huber, Wharton, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 1915. 

Hudson, Lew Ward, 2804 Logan St., Selma. 
UG T( 

*Huey, Laurence, 1703 Clay Ave., San Diego. 
1909. 

Hummell, A. A., State Normal School, Los 
Angeles. 1917. 

Hunt, E. B., 4318 14th St. N. W., Washing- 
OM, IDE (GC, IISA 

Hunter, J. S., Union Hotel, San Mateo. 1903. 

Husher, Mrs. Gertrude H., 821 S. Hope St., 
Los Angeles. 19138. 

Hussey, Roland F., 1308 E. Ann St., Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 1916. 

Illingsworth, J. F., College of Hawaii, Hono- 
VG, TEL ARR ARG. 

Ingersoll, A. M., 908 F St., San Diego. 1895. 

Irving, F. N., Southern Express Co., Colum- 
Dia oa Ca LOMO: 

Isham, C. Bradley, 27 W. 67th St., New York 
City. 1909: 

Jackson, Thos. H., 304 N. Franklin St., West 
Chester, Pa. 1911. 

Jacobs, J. Warren, 404 S. Washington St., 
Waynesburg, Pa. 1909. 

Jacobson, W. C., 2221 McKinley Ave., Berke- 


ley. 1916. 

Jaeger, Edmund C., 1462 W. 6th St., River- 
side. 1916. 

Jay, Antonin, 1622 Pennsylvania Ave., Los 
Angeles. 1901. 


Jenkins, Ida G., 30 Dearborn St., Roxbury, 
Mass. 1914. 

Jessee. Dr JR. i. -ehilos tly 1909: 

Jesurun, Dr. Mortimer, 443 Emerson St., 
Palo Alto: 1916: 

Jewett, R. D., 1238 S. Serrano Ave., Los An- 
geles. 1912. 

Jewett, Stanley G., Pendleton, Oregon. 1909. 

Job, Herbert K., 291 Main St., West Haven, 
Conn 1915. 

Johnson, Frank Edgar, 16 Amackassin Ter- 
nace, Yonkers. Noy. 19 
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Johnson, Dr. Myrtle H., National City. 1908. 

Jonas, Coloman, 1023 Broadway, Denver, 
Colo. 1910. 

Jones, Dr. Lynds, Museum 
Oberlin, Ohio. 1911. 

Jordan, A. H. B., Everett, Wash. 1911. 

Jordan, Dr. David Starr, Stanford Univer- 


Oberlin Coll., 


sity. 1902. 

Judson, W. B., 826 Washington Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 1894. 

Julien, Lillian M., Yreka, Siskiyou Co. 
1901. 


Kaeding, Geo. L., Battle Mountain, Nevada. 
1903. 

Kelley, Harriet P., 929 Oxford St., Berke- 
leys) OME 

Kellogg, Louise, Box 371, Suisun. 1911. 

Kellogg, Ralph T., Silver City, New Mexico. 
1916. 

Kellogg, Prof. Vernon L., Stanford Univer- 


sity. 1901. 
Kendall, J. N., Botanical Bldg., Univ. Cal., 
Berkeley. 1915. 


*Kennard, Frederic H., Dudley Road, New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 1911. 

Kennedy, C. H., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
1912. 

Kermode, F., Provincial Museum, Victoria, 


Bae Canadaa mole: 
Keyes, Prof. Chas. R., Mt. Vernon, lowa. 
1900. 


Kimball, H. H., Long Beach. 1909. 

King, Harold L., Box 92, Searchlight, Neva- 
Gay 19a: 

King, Hazel, 1898 Broadway, San Francisco. 
1914. 

Kitchin, E. A., 4014 N. 35th St., Tacoma, 
Wash. 1917. 

Kittredge, Joseph, Jr., U. S. Forest Service, 
Missoula, Montana. 1915. 

Kluegel, Mrs. Edw. A., 2623 Le Conte Ave., 
Berkeley. 1916. 

Knappen, Nellie C., 2844 Webster St., Berke- 
ley. 1916. 

Knickerbocker, Chas. K., 445 N. Sacramento 
Ave., Carpenter Sta., Chicago, Ill. 1905. 

Knowlton, Dr. F. H., U. S. Nat. Museum, 
Washington, D. Ge ala). 

Kofoid, Prof. C. A., Zool. Dept., Univ. Cal., 
Berkeley. 1909. 

Kohler, Louis S., 98 Watsessing Ave., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 1909. 

Kretzman, Prof. P. E., Concordia College, 
1230 St. Anthony Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
1914. 

Kuser, 
1912. 

Kuykendall, W. A., Eugene, Lane Co., Ore- 
gon. 1916. 


John Dryden, Bernardsville, N. J. 
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Labarthe, Jules, 
cisco. 1914. 
LaJeunesse, H. V., 1340 Broadway, Alameda. 
1916. 

Lamb, Chester C., 946 S. Broadway, Los An- 
geles. 1899. 

Lancashire, Mrs. J. H., 1069 5th Ave., New 
York City. 1911. 

Lane, Geo. W., Morgan Hill. 1914. 

Lastreto, C. B., 260 California St., San Fran- 
cisco. 1913. 

*Law, J. Hugene, 1834 El Cerrito Place, Hol- 
lywood. 1900. 

Law, Laura Beatty, 1834 El Cerrito Place, 
Hollywood. 1915. 

Layne, J. Gregg, 232 S. Spring St., Los An- 
geles. 1912. 

Lelande, H. J., Court House, Los Angeles. 
1897. 

Leopold, Aldo, Gas & Electric Bldg., Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 1916. 

Lewis, L. Alva, 809 Yeon Bldg., Portland, 
Ore. 1912. 
Libby, Gretchen L., 214 E. Victoria St., San- 
ta Barbara. 1911. 
Ligon, J. Stokley, Box 
New Mexico. 1914. 
Liliencrantz, H. T., Rancho Las Cimas, Hol- 
lister. 1916. 

Lindsay, Dr. D. Moore, 808 Boston Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 1915. 

Lings, G. H., 208 Piedmont Ave., Nyack, N. 
Ne oilas 

Lito, Gs 1Bbo5 
Beach. 1906. 

Litsey, John B., Jr., 1722 Alston Ave., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 1911. 

Little, Etta V., 413 E. Hadley St., Whittier. 
1914. 

Little, Luther, Sierra Madre. 1914. 

Littlejohn, Chase, Redwood City. 1901. 

Loel, Mrs. Fred J., 17 S. 1st St., San Jose. 
UI. 

Lembardi, Ethel, 2331 Le Conte Ave., Berke- 
ley. 1916. 

Loomis, Leverett M., Cal. Acad. Sciences, 
San Francisco. 1902. 
Loring, J. Alden, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
1914. 
Love, Chas. A., 3353 22nd St., San Francisco. 
1901. 

Love, Guy, R. D. 5, Oberlin, Kansas. 1913. 

Lueddemann, Frieda, Box 105, Los Gatos. 
1914. 

Lund, Henry J., 526 Spencer Ave., San Jose. 
1916. 

Lusk, Richard D., Winkelman, 
OMS: 

Luther, Clarence H., 8 Mcllroy Bldg., Fa- 
yetteville, Ark. 1909. 


Hobart Bldg., San Fran- 


131, Albuquerque, 


125 W. Ocean Ave., Long 


Arizona. 
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Magee, William A., Jr., R. D. Fruitvale, Box 
433, Oakland. 1912. 

Mailliard, Ernest C., 1815 Vallejo St., San 
Francisco. 1909. 

Manhard. John W., 230 California St., San 
Francisco. 1894. 

Mailliard, Joseph, 230 California St., 
Francisco. 1895. 

Marshall, Dr. Benj. M., 2036 D St., Hureka. 
19138. 
Marshall, T. K., 85 
Arizona. 1916. 
Martin, De Loach, 1223 S. Washington Ave., 
Marshall, Texas. 1916. 

Martin, John W., 339 N. 1st St., San Jose. 
1907. 

Massey, Herbert, Ivy Lea, Burnage, Dids- 
bury, Manchester, England. 1909. 

McAtee, W. L., Biological Survey, 
meton, 9. °C. 1907. 

*McGregor, R. C., Bureau of Science, Ma- 
mila. tT; 1893. 

McLain, R. B., Market & 12th St., Wheel- 
me VW. Va. 1897. 

McLean, Donald D., Coulterville. 1916. 

Meade, Grace S., 202 E. 12th St., Oakland. 


San 


Rineon Road, Tucson, 


Wash- 


1916. 
Meeker, Jesse C. A., Box 161, Danbury, 
Conn. 1907. 
Meister, H. D., Wauseon, Ohio. 1909. 
Mershon, W. B., Saginaw, Mich. 1911. 


Meyer, Heloise, Overlee, Lenox, Mass. 1914. 

Michael, Chas. W., 83 Sharon St., San Fran- 
ersco, 1916. 

Nailler Mrs. Hh. C. -T., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1914. 

Miller, Georgie V., 848 Gough St., San Fran- 
eiscos 19415. 

Miller, Dr. Loye Holmes, 
School, Los Angeles. 1905. 

Miller, Mrs. Olive Thorne, 5928 Hayes Ave., 
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MEETINGS OF THE COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAT, CLUB 


SourHErN Division: At the Museum of History, Science, and Art, 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles. Time of meeting, 8p. M., the last Thurs- 
day of every month; or on the Tuesday evening preceding, when the last 


Thursday falls on a holiday. Take south-bound car from town; on Spring ~ 


Street, the car marked ‘‘ University’’, on Hill Street the car marked ‘‘ Ver- 
mont and Georgia’’. Get off at Vermont Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street. 
Walk two blocks east to Exposition Park. The Museum is the eas 
with the large dome. 

NoRTHERN Division: At the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. Time of meeting, 8 Pp. M., the third 
Thursday of every month. Take any train or car to University Campus. 
The Museum of Vertebrate Zoology is a large corrugated iron building 
situated on the south ae of the campus immediately north of the foot- 
ball bleachers. 
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THE OSPREYS OF THE YELLOWSTONE 


By M. P. SKINNER 


WITH ONE PHOTO NS 


HE OLD-TIME beaver trappers, gold miners, and explorers in the West 
were too oblivious of bird-life to leave us any records. But since the ear- 
liest of the scientific parties to visit the Yellowstone record the abund- 

ance of ospreys*, we can assume that this region has always been a favorite 
habitat for them. At the present time these birds attract a great deal of atten- 
tion from tourists, whe know them as ‘‘eagles’’. It is not strange that they 
should, for the birds are living in the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone where 
the nests are plain to be seen and the ways of the birds are open to all who will 
watch them. I know of no easier bird-study than this. One has but to find a 
Shady spot with a stone or a log for a seat; the birds are immediately below 
one; and there are no discomforts of wet feet, blazing heat, or insect pests. If 
one wishes, a book can be taken along; and always there is the wonderful scen- 
ery of the Yellowstone Canyon, should both bird-study and book lose their in- 
terest. It comes as near being ‘‘ornithology de luxe’’ as ean be. 

Most of Yellowstone Park is an elevated lava plateau from which the 
Streams descend by waterfalls. Hence under natural conditions there were 
formerly no fish above these falls with the exception of Yellowstone River and 
Yellowstone Lake. It was along this river and its tributaries, the lake and the 
lower parts of other streams, that the ospreys were abundant. In 1889 the 
planting of trout in the formerly barren streams was begun. This stocking 
was successful; all the principal streams now have fish, and the ospreys are 
just beginning to establish their homes near them. The process is a slow one, 
for the conservatism the osprey shows in nesting year after year on the same 
site would prevent his rushing into new hunting grounds. In the two-mile seec- 


ES ee 
*The American Osprey (Pandion haliaetus carolinensis). 
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tion of the canyon below the Lower Falls there are twenty-five pairs of ospreys, 
thirty nests are along the west shore of Yellowstone Lake, one in Pelican Val- 
ley, one at Mud Voleano near Hayden Valley, two on the upper Lamar River, 


7d 


Fig. 43. OSPREY AND ITS NEST, ON “EAGLE NEST Rock”, IN THE GARDINER RIv- 
ER CANYON, YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Copyrighted photo by Haynes, St. Paul. 


one in Gardiner Canyon, and one in the Upper Geyser Basin. I believe there is 
double this number of occupied nests in the whole Park, or a total of one hun- 
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dred and twenty pairs of ospreys regularly breeding there. There are also two 
old, or abandoned, nests for each occupied one. Most ornithologists would 
surely rank this bird as abundant here, and | believe this abundance is due to 
the large quantities of easily obtainable fish as much as to the absolute protec- 
tion afforded. As trout are the only large fish to be had, sportsmen-tourists 
are sometimes antagonistic to these rivals of the air. But there are certainly 
fish enough for all; and when it 1s considered that the ospreys catch mostly the 
wormy fish whose malady makes them an easy prey by bringing them near the 
surface, and less alert to the plunging danger from above, we see that they are 
really improving the stock by removing the diseased members. 

Ospreys arrive at the low-altitude Gardiner River Canyon about April 17 
(my earliest date is April 15, 1915), but it is apt to be two weeks later before 
they reach the Yellowstone Canyon and Lake; even so, early May is well on the 
snowy side of the year. The birds are already paired off (in fact they are be- 
lieved to mate for life), and immediately start their hunt for a nest site. A\I- 
though they may have nested at a certain place for years, they go through the 
form of site-hunting each year and then finally return to the old nest. Un- 
doubtedly the normal nesting site of an osprey is the tip of a tall spruce, pine, 
or fir on or near the water’s edge. I do not think there is any preference 
shown for either living or dead trees, but it is hkely that the nesting often kills 
the tree. In certain canyons, notably the Gardiner, Gibbon, and Yellowstone 
canyons, the ospreys have chosen to build their homes on the tips of sheer, out- 
jutting pinnacles of rock whose tips are completely covered by the nest. That 
these prove reasonably safe can be deduced from their continued use over a 
long term of years; yet I have observed that the mortality among the young is 
high, only about one-half reaching maturity. 

Repairing the nest (I cannot corroborate from my own observation the 
statement that this bird repairs its nest in the fall) is soon finished. It is then 
rour feet or more in diameter and made of a great mass of sticks some of which 
may be as large as a man’s wrist, usually secured by the bird dropping heavily 
on the dead limb of a tree and at the same time giving it a peculiar wrench 
with his strong feet. Coarse grasses, pine needles, pieces of bark and other 
rubbish are placed on top. Most of the nests are close to the water, but some 
are a mile or more from it. Asa rule there is quite a delay from the finishing 
of the nest to the laying of the eggs. I have found sets of eggs as early as May 
20, and have known of other sets not completed until June 25. Even the ear- 
her of these dates is very late; but is evidently due to the late date (often mid- 
June) that ice remains in the lake; and the stream-haunting birds are delayed 
by the June rise of the streams. Fish is to be had in these streams before the 
rise, but evidently the birds do not consider it safe to risk their young against 
the usual conditions of May and June; perhaps also the late snows of June 
might have their effect on the exposed birds. About Yellowstone Lake, with 
an altitude of 7800 feet, nesting is fully as early as in Gardiner Canyon at 5500 
Feet. : 
' Two or three eggs constitute a set and they are brooded for twenty-eight 
days by the female, who remains continuously on the nest except that during a 
warm, sunny day she may venture to leave for a shert time. I have often won- 
dered why the nests were so large. Can one of the reasons be to afford the 
young room to find a cool spot? While the temperature in the shade reaches a 
maximum of only 80 degrees, on the sun-baked floor of the exposed nests it is 
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115 degrees, although a good breeze may bring the general temperature down 
to a hundred degrees. How comfortable for the young birds to move out to the 
edge of the nest! Here they usually sit in a row facing in and towards the wind 
if there is any. Before they are large enough to do this, they must of necessity 
remain in the shade of the half-raised wings of the mother, who remains on the 
nest to shelter them for at least two weeks, and at intervals for a week longer, 
after the incubating period. The whole osprey family might serve as a model 
of deportment. While the mother is busy brooding the eggs, her mate is away 
fishing for her; when he brings in her fish, as he does at quite regular inter- 
vals, he tears it up and gives it to her in small pieces. Later he redoubles his 
activities and brings in trout for both the nestlings and their mother. 

One morning I came in sight of a nest containing three young birds. The 
female was on the nest with her back to the sun and her wings drooping slight- 
ly. Just in front of her breast in the shade were her babies, each clad in light 
brown down that could barely be made out against the floor of the nest. The 
father was on a dead pine a quarter of a mile away, with a fish from which he 
had removed the head and entrails. Soon two or three shrill whistles were 
sounded by the female, which proved to be the food call; for the male dropped 
down to the nest immediately thereafter. The mother stood up and the four- 
day-old youngsters arranged themselves in an orderly row; no attempt what- 
ever was made to get to the fish although it was only three inches from their 
bills. The male stood on the fish (a trout of about one pound weight) and tore 
it up, giving it bit by bit to the mother, and occasionally a tiny bit to a nest- 
ling. It was the mother, however, that did most of the feeding. She received 
the fish in pieces not larger than half an inch in diameter, reduced them to still 
smaller size, and fed each bird in turn until all were satisfied. Then the mother 
ate the remainder, and I believe the bones and skin were also consumed. The 
male flew back to his stub to preen while the mother settled down once more 
to shelter her young. The whole scene from the first food call at eight o’clock 
lasted only half an hour. At a later date I observed that the fish was occasion- 
ally turned over entire to the female. 

The careful training that young ospreys receive is further shown when a 
nest is approached, On hearing the whistled alarm given by a parent, usually 
the mother, the young birds throw themselves flat on the floor of the nest 
often with necks and wings outstretched. When the observer reaches the nest 
no movement is to be seen; the nestlings permit one to take them up, turn them 
over, or place them in any position without offering any sign of life beyond the 
half-open, staring eyes. After the nest is left, the young ospreys maintain 
their position until the parents have given the reassuring signal. | have seen 
half-grown ospreys hold this inert posture for an hour and twenty minutes 
while the parents were flying about or even standing on the edge of the nest, 
but no motion whatever was made until the proper signal was sounded. Young 
ospreys are not fast growers, but at ten days of age begin to show black on the — 
primaries; and ten days later, more distinctive markings commence to appear. 
From thirty-five to forty-five days after hatching they leave the nests fully 
feathered and strong of wing. 

Only once in my experience have I seen ospreys fight among themselves 
and that was due to disputed ownership of a trout. In the Yellowstone, at 
least, the ospreys live in perfect harmony with smaller birds. An impressive 
instance was to see a bird plunge into a creek within a few feet of a two-week 
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old brood of Mallard without disturbing the ducklings in the least. The only 
belligerent moves I have ever noticed was the driving away of ravens and gulls 
from the vicinity of the nests, 

The osprey uses the rivers of the Park rather than the lakes for hunting 
erounds. He hunts either up or down stream, flying along with slow, heavy 
flaps that give him an undulating flight. When he sights his prey he stops and 
hovers for a few moments; perhaps the fish is too large or in an unfavorable 
position. If so, flight is resumed. Suddenly he stops, and after an instant’s 
hesitation, closes his wings and shoots downward; as he nears the surface his 
long legs reach down, and at the moment he enters the water, his talons sink 
deep into the back of the fish. Seldom does he fail to make his catch. After 
a Shake or two, he is off to his nest or to a favorite perch to devour his dinner. 
He is light in weight, rarely more than three pounds, and it is marvellous how 
many miles he ean earry a fish of one-third his own weight. Fish are carried 
head foremost but I note no preference as to whether the fish is right side up or 
not. I imagine if the original striking hold is retained, the fish is carried back 
up; but if for any reason the grasp is shifted then the side or even the belly be- 
comes uppermost. it is often the case that if a fish is dropped, no apparent 
effort is made to recover it, whether it falls into the water or on land. 

The departure of the ospreys takes place about the middle of September 
(September 25, 1914, being the latest date in my records). This early depart- 
ure is noticeable, for other fish-eating birds remain later. Gulls do not leave 
until November, and kingfishers and mergansers remain all winter to fish in 
the streams kept open by the warm geyser water. Yet the osprey seems to be 
as well protected against the cold-as they. 

Summerville, South Carolina, May 10, 1917. 


HABITS OF THE MAGPIE IN SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON 
By LEE R. DICE 
(Cortribution from the Zodlogical Laboratory, Kansas State Agricultural College, No. 13) 
WITH TWO PHOTOS 


AGPIES (Pica pica hudsonia) are abundant in the timber along the 

streams in Walla Walla County, Washington. They also wander con- 

siderable distances out into the bare bunchgrass hills, though they are 
rare in the open and retreat to thick brush or timber, when alarmed. Except 
during the breeding season, magpies travel in flocks. These flocks are usually 
small, though in winter any number of individuals up to about fifty may be 
found together. 

Nesting occurs very early in the year, and near Prescott the young are 
often able to fly before the first of May, In the appended table are given the 
records of nesting obtained in the years 1905, 1906, 1908, and 1913. All of the 
nests reported were found in the timber along the Touchet River about two 
miles east of Prescott. Other duties of the author interfered with regular ob- 
servations, so the records are not at all complete. 

The average number of eggs in a set, calculated from thirteen apparently 
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full sets, is nearly seven (6.85). The average number of young from eight 
nests is decidedly less, being not quite five (4.75). Probably the smaller num- 
ber of young than eggs per nest is due to the failure to hatch of one or more of 
the eggs in each set. 

The earliest record of eggs is the set of nine eggs found on March 26, 1905, 
while the latest that eggs were found still unhateched was April 22, 1906. Naked 
young were found on April 8, 1906, while in another nest feathered young were 
still in the nest on May 17 of the same year. By late summer the young have 
become fully grown and cannot be distinguished in appearance from the older 
birds. | | 

The nests are bulky structures composed chiefly of a bushel or more of 
coarse sticks. They are placed 
from four to thirty feet high in 
the branches of a tree. Thorny 
growths are preferred, although 
orchard trees, locusts, cotton- 
woods, or practically any tree 
may be utilized. The nest is com- 
pletely arched over the top with 
the sticks, only one opening, or 
at most, two, just large enough to 
admit the bird into the large cen- 
tral space, being left on the sides. 
Many of the sticks used in build- 
ing the nest are thorny, so the 
structure makes an excellent de- 
fense for the eggs and young, as 
well as for the bird on the nest. 
The nest cup is made of some- 
what smaller twigs than the rest 
of the nest and is thickly plas- 
tered with mud. On the inside 
it is thickly lined with dried 
grasses. In one case the lining 
was made of dry pine needles, 
but pines are absent from Walla 


Walla County, except the few 

Fig. 44. NEST OF MAGPIE IN OSAGE TREE; that “have been planted for 
PRESCOTT, WASHINGTON. Are 
Ss . 


In spite of the protection offered by the structure of their nest, at least one 
brood of young magpies was attacked by some enemy. This nest, on April 22, 
1906, held five naked young birds and one egg, The egg later hatched, making 
six nestlings. However, on May 2, there were only four young birds in the nest, 
all still much too young to fly, and one of these had a badly lacerated wing. 

The parent magpies are vociferous in the defense of their nests. Both male 
and female will closely approach an intruder, scolding with all their might. 
though at other times of the year they are notably shy and difficult to ap- 
proach within gun-shot range. In one case at least, the same nest was used 
more than once. In this nest, in 1906, a brood of young was reared until they 
were nearly grown. Then both old birds were killed and some of the young 
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taken for pets, the rest being killed. The history of the nest in 1907 is not 
known, but in 1908 it was again occupied by a pair of magpies. 

Magpies are sometimes kept as pets, and, if taken when young and kept 
away from their own kind, readily learn to say a number of words and phrases. 
They are more apt to be friendly with, and talk to, strangers than to members 
of the family where they are kept. Especially the person who does the feeding 
is likely to be discriminated against in favor of some one else less familiar to 
the bird. A magpie will sometimes be very talkative to a person dressed in 
““Sunday’’ clothes, who would not be noticed in ordinary ranch attire. 

Magpies have a bad reputation as thieves. In the Touchet Valley they 
are destructive to hens’ eggs and small chickens. They break the eggs with 
their strong bills and usually devour them on the spot. They also destroy the 


Fig. 45. YouNG MAGPIES, NEARLY LARGE ENOUGH TO DESERT THE NEST; PRES- 
COTT, WASHINGTON. 


eggs and young of native wild birds. On April 27, 1906, one ate two eggs from 
the nest of a Long-eared Owl, from which the parent birds had been driven 
away by shooting. Ripe cherries are a favorite food when they can be obtained ; 
these are eaten at the tree, or may be carried away in the bill to be eaten in the 
seclusion of the more dense brush. The birds feed also on the carcasses of dead 
animals, or on any offal that may be available. 

On account of their depredations, magpies are constantly hunted. They 
are very wary, however, and this, combined with their adaptability in the mat- 
ter of food, their protected nests, and good-sized families, enables them to 
thrive. In spite of an occasional one that is shot, or of a few nestsful of young 
that are destroyed with malignant intention, they are not decreasing in abund- 
ance in the region. 
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THE WINTER MIGRATION OF 1916-17 IN THE NORTHWEST 


By J. HOOPER BOWLES 


With Two PHOTOS 


HE WINTER of 1916-17 will long be remembered by the ornithologists of 
the northwest at least, as breaking all previous records for the migration 
of numerous varieties of northern land birds. I wish to be particularly 

explicit as to the term land birds as, for some reason, we have had practically 
no migration of northern sea birds. This is all in very marked contrast to the 
previous winter of 1915-16, when we experienced the largest migration of 
northern sea birds that I have ever seen, but practically no migration at all oi 
northern land birds. The winter of 1915-16 was the coldest and most severe 
that I have known during a residence of twenty years in the northwest, ice and 
snow remaining on the ground for weeks at a time. The present winter of 
1916-17, on the contrary, has been rather a mild one, there having been only a 
httle ice and but a few light falls of snow that have lasted only three or four 
days at the most. 

Returning to the subject in hand, the first migrants of importance to be 
noted were the Horned Owls, which began putting in their appearance early in 
the fall of 1916. It is difficult to tell just when this began, because of the pos- 
sibility of the resident birds being taken. However, as the season advanced 
specimens were taken in almost all possible gradations of plumage, although 
I saw none that I should consider perfectly typical of true Bubo virgimanus 
subarcticus. Very close approaches to this form were taken, and from these 
gradations led into extremely dark examples of B. v. satwratus, in fact very 
much darker than any that I have ever seen before. As I have no means of 
positively identifying the specimens it is impossible to say just what, or how 
many, forms may be represented in the dozens of birds that I have examined, 
but I expect to have this all cleared up at a later date. 

At first these migrants were regarded only as what might be usually ex- 
pected here, but soon they became so numerous as to be a veritable pest. Poul- 
try farms of all kinds were raided without mercy, one example that I shall give 
in some detail being the gamebird farm belonging to Dr. G. D. Shaver, of Ta- 
coma. The captive wild ducks seemed to have the most attraction, and of fifty- 
three that the doctor had at the beginning of last fall, only twenty-six are left 
at the present writing—and the owls are hooting there now. The doctor shot 
a number of them, but killed more by poisoning the carcasses left uneaten. 
These usually had the heads eaten off, after which the owls would drag them 
in under some log or roll of wire netting where they were well hidden. It is 
interesting to note that sometimes the owls would not return to their kill for a 
period of time ranging from one to five or six days. In two instances two owls 
were poisoned in one night by eating the same bird, and one owl earried a full- 
grown Mallard hen twenty feet up into a fir tree where both birds were found 
dead about a week later, the owl firmly clutching the poisoned body of its prey, 

I examined a great many stomachs of these owls, the contents of which 
showed about an equal number of mammals and large birds. Nothing smaller 
than a Green-winged Teal was found. A number of stomachs contained the re- 
mains of hens, curiously enough all of them being Barred Plymouth Rock. 
This 1s decidedly strange, because such breeds as the White Leghorn outnum- 
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ber them in local poultry yards nearly twenty to one. The mammals eaten were 
confined almost entirely to rabbits and small skunks, or civets (Spilogale), it 
was somewhat difficult to tell which as both have the same odor. It is remark- 
able what one of these owls can swallow, as in one stomach I found the entire 
hind leg of a full grown civet, which was torn off where it joined the body. 
Mr. D. E. Brown, of Seattle, reports finding the entire leg of a full grown hen 
in one owl. 

Great as was the flight of these owls in the vicinity of Tacoma, the main 
abundance seems to have centered in Vancouver Island, as is shown by a letter 
to me from Mr. Walter F. Burton, of Victoria, B. C. This I quote in part as 
follows: ‘‘We have a plague of Horned Owls here, which has cleaned out all 
our pheasants. Hundreds have been shot, but the damage is done. I was out 
after them yesterday and in a short walk counted fourteen pairs of pheasant 
wings. I have killed a great many of the owls. Their chief food here is phea- 
sants, grouse, Short-eared Owls and Meadowlarks. Now that they have fin- 
ished the gamebirds they are eating salt-water ducks; the last one I shot had a 


Fig. 46. PoIsonNED DUSKY HORNED OWL CLUTCHING HUTCHINS GOOSE 
THAT IT HAD KILLED; TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Golden-eye. Out of all the owls shot here I have not heard of a rat or mouse 
being found in the stomachs, and many have been searched,’’ This letter was 
written under date of January 1, 1917, and from as excellent and conservative 
an observer as Mr. Burton, must be accepted as of great value. 

The largest bird that I have known the Horned Owls to kill is the Huteh- 
ins Goose shown in the illustration (fig. 46), which also came from the game 
farm of Dr. Shaver. The killing must have taken place in the water, as the 
body of the goose was in the lake with the head and neck on a floating log. The 
body was poisoned and the owl found beside it next morning, the claws of one 
foot securely grasping the tail of the goose as may be seen in the picture. It is 
of interest to see that the method of killing so large a bird was by ripping up 
the neck, as the head and body were uninjured. This is precisely the same 
inethod used by the Kennicott Sereech Ow] in killing a full grown Ring-necked 
Pheasant. In both species of owl the victim is several times as heavy as the 
murderer. 
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The Horned Owl Invasion, as it might be called, extended at least as far 
south as Portland, Oregon, where pheasant farms in that vicinity have suf- 
fered severely from their depredations. The main line of flight seems to have 
been on the Pacific coast side of the Cascade Mountains, as on the east side re- 
ports do not indicate any very great increase over the usual numbers. Among 
the many interesting features of the migration of these owls is the fact that at 
least seventy-five percent of those taken have been females. This was in the 
vicinity of Tacoma, but it would be desirable to learn from other observers the 
main route taken by the males, if many of that sex joined in the general migra- 
tion. Another interesting point is that up to the time of this writing, March 1, 
none of the birds examined by me showed the least indications of breeding. To 
say the least this is unusual in Horned Owls at this season of the year. 

[Later.—The most recent horned owl examined was a female taken April 2, 
1917, which showed not the least signs of breeding. This bird was examined 
by Mr. Edwards, who reported it to me, and mounted it. Upon comparison it 
shows a strong tendency towards algistus, although I should not consider it by 
any means typical, and is undoubtedly one of the horde that has swept down 
from the far north. ] 


Another interesting visiting species, that commenced arriving at about the 
same time as the above mentioned birds, is the Snowy Owl (Nyctea nyctea). 
The first individual recorded in the vicinity was brought in to Mr. Fred Ed- 
wards, the Tacoma furrier and taxidermist, on November 10, 1916. They he- 
came very abundant after that date, Mr. Edwards having about thirty of them 
brought in for mounting. The last record was taken January 25,1917. Their 
food supply was about evenly divided between ducks and mammals, the latter 
represented by mice and rats. I doubt very much if any of the ducks eaten 
were brought down by the owls, all evidence seeming to show that wounded 
birds only were taken. In at least one instance an ow! seized a duck as it 
reached the ground after being shot, facing the hunter with great courage as 
he came to secure his game. It seems probable that this migration started 
from farther towards the interior than that of the Horned Owls; for Mr. Bur- 
ton, in Victoria, reports Snowy Owls as present, but not in great numbers. In 
Washington they were very abundant at Bellingham in the northwestern part 
of the state, as reported by Mr. J. M. Edson, of that city. At Kiona, on the east 
side of the Cascade Mountains, Mr. F. R. Decker reports them as common. 


In a recent letter from Mr. Geo. G. Cantwell, of Puyallup, Washington, 
dated March 31, 1917, he writes that he has just returned from Dungenes, 
Washington, where three Snowy Owls were still lingering in the vicinity. Such 
a late date is unprecedented for these owls in Washington, in my experience, 
and it will be most interesting if further data on the subject can be obtained. 


Another handsome migrant, which came in numbers for the first time in 
my experience, was the Goshawk. Although I have had none of the birds iden- 
tified, such a very wide variation is to be found in both adult and immature 
specimens that there is hardly room for doubt that both Astur atricapillus 
atricapilus and A. a. striatulus are represented. Goshawks seemed about equal- 
ly numerous on both sides of the Cascades. Barnyard fowls seem to have made 
up their main food supply, the game farm of Dr. Shaver having contributed its 
share as usual. He killed one by poisoning a duck, and shot another while it 
was eating one of his hens. Mr. Edwards reports finding the remains of a rab- 
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bit in the stomach of one specimen, the only mammal recorded. One bird shot ~ 
by Mr. Decker had been eating a Bob-white Quail. 

Of the smaller birds the Bohemian Waxwing (Bombycilla garrula) has 
been the most numerous, these beautiful birds coming in flocks of as many as 
five thousand. Although not unusual as a migrant east of the Cascades, this is 
only the third record that I have for them on Puget Sound. The illustration 
(fig. 47) shows a very small portion of an immense flock that I saw at Tacoma. 
Berries of the mountain ash, madrona, hawthorne, and other trees and shrubs 
constituted their chief food; but one warm day, February 3, 1917, a number 


Fig. 47. BoHEMIAN WAXWINGS IN TACOMA, WASHINGTON, JANUARY 14, 1917. 


were seen hovering and swooping abcut high above the tree tops. Upon col- 
lecting one of them the stomach was found to be packed with winged insects, 
which it had secured with all the ease and grace of a flycatcher. The first to 
be definitely recorded this season from Tacoma were taken by Mr. E. A. Kit- 
chin and Mr. Stanton Warburton, Jr., of this city, on January 1, 1917. The 
birds were undoubtedly seen by Mr. Kitchen a week or ten days earlier, but he 
would not record them until he had one in hand. 

Another rare migrant, which also makes the third time I have recorded it 
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here, is the Redpoll (Acanthis linaria linaria), my first specimen for the sea- 
son being taken on February 3, 1917. After that date Redpolls were seen sev- 
eral times, one flock containing at least a thousand individuals. I examined 
them carefully with a glass at short range, but could see none that might have 
belonged to any other varieties of Redpoll. 

Tacoma, Washington, April 5, 1917. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOME FRESNO COUNTY BIRDS 
By H. S. SWARTH 
(Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University of California) 


URING the fall of 1916 the writer,together with Mr. Joseph Dixon and 

Mr. Halsted G. White, in carrying on field work for the Museum of Ver- 

tebrate Zoology in the Kings River section of the Sierra Nevada, had oc- 
casion to do some bird collecting at a point lying just within the boundary of 
the territory covered by John G. Tyler in his papers on ‘‘ Birds of the Fresno 
Region, California’’ (Pacific Coast Avifauna no. 9, 1913, and Conpor, xvi, 
1916, p. 167 and p. 194). In the course of our observations several species were 
encountered not included in those lsts, as well as others whose presence is 
based upon such scanty data that it seems desirable to place on record state- 
ments as to the manner in which we found them. 

We stayed at the little hamlet of Minkler, in the southern part of Fresno 
County, some ten miles east of the town of Sanger. At this point the valley 
for miles around is largely devoted to vineyards, practically all arable land 
being under cultivation, and in what would seem to be an unfavorable condi- 
tion for birds; but the bottomlands of the Kings River, in this section split up 
into innumerable narrow and tortuous channels, is a wilderness of tangled 
willows and underbrush that forms a haven of refuge for many species. Many 
birds, too, did seem to find attraction in the vineyards. About a mile to the 
eastward the first of the Sierran foothills rises abruptly, barren of trees or 
underbrush, but well covered with grasses and other forage plants, and evi- 
dently used at times for cattle grazing. Scattered over the hills are numerous 
rock piles of varying extent. . 

Birds were numerous, and the variety of surroundings and cover found 
within a relatively small area was productive of many rather striking contrasts 
among species observed in close proximity. We remained at Minkler ten days, 
October 4 to 13, and during this time seventy-seven species of birds were listed 
by our party. Of these, the following sixteen seem worthy of special mention 
regarding their occurrence at this point. 


- Buteo lineatus elegans. Red-bellied Hawk. Included in Tyler’s supplementary 
list as occurring sparingly in the Kings River bottoms near Sanger. This is the section 
we were in, and one or more of these hawks were seen daily, while they could be heard 
constantly giving their characteristic chattering call as they circled overhead. 

Phalaenoptilus nuttalli californicus. Dusky Poor-will. One specimen recorded by 
Tyler. I saw one in a vineyard at Minkler, October 5, and others were seen or heard at 
points farther back in the hills. It is undoubtedly of fairly common occurrence in this 
section. 


x 
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Spinus pinus pinus. Pine Siskin. Abundant, frequenting weed patches and clumps 
of sunflowers. In large flocks, associated with the several species of goldfinches and 
the Linnet. 

Pooecetes gramineus affinis. Oregon Vesper Sparrow. In the open pastures and 
on the hills vesper sparrows were present in numbers. But one specimen was collected, 
October 7, and this proved to be affinis. 

Zonotrichia coronata. Golden-crowned Sparrow. Listed by Tyler as a “rare win- 
ter visitant”. We found it present at Minkler in great numbers, often associated with 
the Intermediate Sparrows, but on the whole showing a preference for denser cover. 
These sparrows were rather a nuisance, intruding themselves constantly into our small 
mammal traps and thus forestalling the capture of more desirable specimens. 

Aimophila ruficeps ruficeps. Rufous-crowned Sparrow. On the foothill slope 
some half a mile east of Minkler this species was found in fair abundance. As many as 
ten or twelve might be observed in the course of half an hour. The hills they frequented 
are devoid of brush or trees of any sort, and the sparrows resorted for shelter to the 
numerous rock piles and outcroppings. Here, in company with a large Rock Wren popu- 
lation, they seemed to find congenial surroundings despite the lack of vegetation of a 
size to afford shelter. 

Melospiza lincolni lincolni. Lincoln Sparrow. Of four specimens of this species 
collected, one proved to be WM. lI. lincolni, the other three, M. l. gracilis. The species, of 
whichever form, was abundant in the willows. 

Passerella iliaca meruloides. Yakutat Fox Sparrow. A fox sparrow taken on Oc- 
tober 10, the only one seen, is of this subspecies. i 

Oreospiza chlorura. Green-tailed Towhee. A single specimen is recorded by Tyler 
from Mendota. We secured one, an immature female, in the willows at Minkler, October 
6. This species is undoubtedly but a mere straggler to the western base of the Sierras. 

Vermivora celata celata. Orange-crowned Warbler. A typical example of this 
subspecies was taken at Minkler, October 12. 

Vermivora celata lutescens. Lutescent Warbler. It seems curious that this spe- 
cies should be omitted from Tyler’s list, for it must be of regular occurrence through the 
region aS a migrant. We observed it at Minkler daily, though in small numbers, in the 
willow bottoms and also in weed patches and vineyards. 

Catherpes mexicanus punctulatus. Dotted Canyon Wren. On the rock-strewn 
hillside east of Minkler this species was found in small numbers. Rock Wrens fairly 
swarmed over the hills, and were remarkably tame and confiding, but the Canyon Wrens 
retreated into the deeper crevices of the rocks at the first sign of danger, and were seen 
but with difficulty at any time. The species probably would have been overlooked had 
it not been for the resonant call note, audible at a surprisingly long distance. 

Troglodytes aedon parkmani. Western House Wren. Five or six seen, usually in 
the willow bottoms. 

Telmatodytes palustris plesius. Western Marsh Wren. Several marsh wrens 
were seen. The single specimen collected, taken October 12, proved to be of the sub- 
species plesius. 

Hylocichla guttata guttata. Alaska Hermit Thrush. But a single hermit thrush 
was seen at this point, a specimen of the subspecies guttata, taken in the willows, Octo- 
ber 12. 

Ixoreus naevius meruloides. Northern Varied Thrush. The unmistakable call 
note of a Varied Thrush was heard in the river bottom, October 11. This may be taken 


as the date of arrival, for though none had been seen or heard previously, they were en-_ 


countered several times during the remainder of our stay. 


Berkeley, Califorma, February 20, 1917. 


* 
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SOME BIRDS OF CENTRAL OREGON 
By ALEX WALKER 
WITH MAP AND ONE PHOTO 


HE BASIS of this paper consists of notes and specimens collected during 
three trips to this region. In 1913, accompanied by my father and a 
friend, Max Short, I made a five weeks camping trip, travelling with 

team and wagon. We left The Dalles on May 15, and drove up the Columbia 
River to the mouth of the Deschutes, then south through Sherman County to 
Madras, from Madras to Silver Lake by way of Redmond and Bend, through 
the Deschutes National Forest 
reserve of Crook* and north- 
eastern Klamath counties. The 
return was made by way of the 
Paulina Mountains and Prine- 
ville to Madras, from which 
place a side trip was made to 
Sisters before driving to The 
Dalles through Warm Springs ie eh , 
Indian Reservation, Mutton 02s SS See eq) eee 
Mountains and Tygh Valley. o ) 
During 1914 I visited the 
mouth of the Deschutes River, 
from July 24 to August 8 in- 
clusive, for the purpose of col- 
lecting birds and mammals for 
the Oregon Fish and Game 
Commission. The State Biolog- 
ical Survey has been conducted 
under the direction of William 
L. Finley, State Biologist, who 
has been working under the 
supervision of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, United 
States Department of Agricul- ey 
ture. For a few days Stanley Fig. 48. SKETCH-MAP OF CENTRAL OREGON. 
G. Jewett, then with the State 
Fish and Game Commission, M. E. Peck of Willamette University, and Alfred 
Shelton of the State University, were with me at the mouth of the Deschutes. 
On the third trip I was in the field continually from April 1 to June 1 for 
the Fish and Game Commission in company with Mr. Jewett who was then col- 
lecting for the U.S. Biological Survey. Part of the time we were accompanied 
by Mr. F. E. Garlough. On this trip we collected at the mouth of Willow 
Creek in Gilliam County; at Millers near the mouth of the Deschutes in Sher- 
man and Wasco counties; at Maupin on the Deschutes in Wasco County; and 
on the Warm Springs Indian Reservation far enough into the mountains to se- 
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*Since part of these notes were made, Crook County has been divided into two 
counties, the northern portion being called Jefferson County. 
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cure typical species of the eastern Cascade slopes. Good collections were made 
at Gateway and Hayereek, and some work was done on Foley Creek in a spur 
of the Blue Mountains east of Haycreek. 

Central Oregon lies between the Cascade and Blue mountains. The coun- 
try is a high plateau and the rivers flow through deep canyons. The Deschutes 
is the principal river flowing north. The John Day River and Willow Creek 
flow into the Columbia in Gilliam County, Warm Spring River and the Meto- 
hus are the largest tributaries flowing into the Deschutes from the west, while 


a , ey 


Fig. 49. CLIFFS ON WARM SPRING RIVER, NORTH-CENTRAL 
OREGON; SUITABLE NESTING SITES HERE AFFORDED FOR 
SAY PHOEBE, RAVEN, AND WESTERN RED-TAILED HAWK. 


Crooked River is the main tributary from the east. The former rises high in 
the Cascade Mountains, while the latter comes from the high Blue Mountains. 
A considerable part of this high dry area is in the Upper Sonoran life zone. 
In northern Sherman and Gilliam counties there are still large areas of bunch- 
grass; but as this land is rapidly being broken up and the grazing land turned 
into wheat ranches, some of the Upper Sonoran species will diminish in num- 
bers to be replaced by those Transition species which increase with the culti- 
vation of the country. The most conspicuous and abundant plant of the Upper 
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Sonoran zone is the sage-brush (Artemisia tridentata). This shrub is found 
abundantly to the very edge of the timber and is only replaced by other vege- 
tation along streams and in some of the valleys. Other typical plants of this 
zone are the greasewood (Sarcobates vermiculatus), hackberry (Celtis occi- 
dentalis), currant (Ribes aureum), and phlox (Phlox douglas‘). 

The lower Cascade and Blue Mountain slopes he within the Transition 
zone, aS do the Deschutes and other Forest Reserves of southern Crook and 
northern Klamath counties. The Paulina Mountains and Mutton Mountains 
are small, isolated ranges more or less timbered with pine and juniper. The 
principal forest trees are the western yellow pine (Pinus ponderosa), Douglas 
fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia), and grand fir (Abies grandis). In the more open 
country the western juniper (Juniperus occidentalis) grows extensively. Wil- 
low (Salix amygdaloides), alder (Alnus rhombifolia), and cottonwood (Populus 
trichocarpa) are found along streams. Oak (Quercus garryana) is common on 
the hills near The Dalles. Other plants of this zone are cedar (Libocedrus de- 
currens), chokecherry (Prunus denissa), blue elder (Sambucus glauca), western 
birch (Betula frontalis), wild rose (Rosa picicarpa), snowberry (Symphoricarpos 
orophilus), currant (Ribes cerewm), and bueck-brush (Ceanothus velutinus). 
The following lists are given to show some of the typical species of land birds 


of the two zones. 
UPPER SONORAN SPECIES 


Sage Hen Brewer Blackbird 

Desert Sparrow Hawk Western Lark Sparrow 

Burrowing Owl Sage Sparrow 

Western Kingbird Brewer Sparrow 

Say ,Phoebe White-rumped Shrike 

Gray Flycatcher Sage Thrasher 

Dusky Horned Lark Rock Wren 
TRANSITION SPECIES 

Rocky Mountain Hairy Woodpecker Slate-colored Sparrow 

White-headed Woodpecker Lutescent Warbler 

Western Wood Pewee Audubon Warbler 

Clarke Nutcracker Western Yellowthroat 

San Diego Red-wing Dipper 

Bullock Oriole Pigmy Nuthatch 

Crossbill ; Mountain Chickadee 

Shufeldt Junco Western Bluebird 


Cassin Vireo 


Aechmophorus occidentalis. Western Grebe. Breeds rather sparingly at the 
Paulina Marshes where it was found among the tall tules in the deepest parts of the 
marsh. 

Podilymbus podiceps. Pied-billed Grebe. Noted in the more shallow parts of the 
Paulina Marsh, where nests found early in June contained eggs in an advanced state of 
incubation. 

Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis. Black Tern. Tolerably common at Paulina 
Marsh, where it doubtless breeds, but no nests were found. 

Larus occidentalis. Western Gull. Noted on the Columbia River near the mouth 
of the Deschutes, in April, 1915. 

Larus californicus. California Gull. A specimen was taken at the mouth of the 
Deschutes on August 4, 1914. 

Pelicanus erythrorhynchos. White Pelican. On June 1, 1913, a large flock was 
seen in flight a few miles east of Silver Lake. 

Mergus americanus. Merganser. Noted on the Deschutes River. 

Anas platyrhynchos. Mallard. On May 20, 1913, a pair of Mallards was flushed 
from an alfalfa field bordering an irrigation ditch near Antelope, and ten days later I 
found the species fairly common at the Paulina Marsh near Silver Lake. Here several 
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nests were examined in a large patch of dead tules, the eggs at this time being in a well 
advanced stage of incubation. This species also nests in the tall grass and thick beds 
of leaves at the foot of numerous clumps of willows growing in the shallow or higher 
parts of the marsh. In one of these willows a Mallard had lined a deserted crow’s nest 
with down, and was incubating six eggs. 

Querquedula cyanoptera. Cinnamon Teal. This is the most common of the ducks 
preeding at the Paulina Marsh. They nest almost exclusively in the large areas of bent- 
over tules. The nests are usually composed of dry tules lined with dark down, and 
placed on a platform of dead broken-over reeds, well concealed from the sides and from 
above. These birds evince strong parasitic tendencies, aS many eggs were found in 
nests of the next-named species. 

Marila americana. Redhead. Another common duck at the marshes. On June 1 
they were paired off, and two or three nests were noted in the heavy tules; but their 
nesting season was evidently not at its height. 

Branta canadensis canadensis. Canada Goose. A common bird in the spring 
along the Columbia River and on Millers Island at the mouth of the Deschutes where 
they are accused of doing considerable damage to young alfalfa. In the fall they are 
abundant on the high bench land above the Columbia River, where they frequent the 
grain fields and afford splendid shooting. Until recently these geese nested on Millers 
Island. Two partly floating nests were found June 21, 1913, in the Paulina Marsh. These 
were large structures composed of dead rushes, with a scant lining of broken bits of 
tules and down. Goslings, half grown, were also noted at this time. 

Botaurus lentiginosus. Bittern. Noted only at Paulina Marsh. 

Ardea herodias herodias. Great Blue Heron. In August this species is common 
on the gravel bars at the mouth of the Deschutes River. It was noted at Maupin on the 
Deschutes in April, 1915. 

Nycticorax nycticorax naevius. Black-crowned Night Heron. A large colony nest- 
ed in the clumps of willows in Paulina Marsh. The nesting season was well advanced 
by June 1, but a few nests still contained fresh eggs, while some held young birds a 
third grown. 

Grus mexicana. Sandhill Crane. I did not meet this species at the marsh, but it 
breeds five miles to the south, in the vicinity of Silver Lake. 

Porzana carolina. Sora. One bird was observed May 29, 1913, in a marshy place 
on the Deschutes River south of La Pine in southern Crook County. A specimen was 
taken by Mr. Jewett at the mouth of the Deschutes on April 17, 1915. 

Fulica americana. Coot. A common bird in the marshes of northern Lake County. 

Steganopus tricolor. Wilson Phalarope. This beautiful bird is common at the 
Paulina Marsh and around the irrigation ditches and hay fields in the vicinity of Silver 
Lake. A nest collected June 30, 1913, at the town of Silver Lake, was situated in the tall 
grass near the bank of an irrigation ditch. It was composed of dry grasses, and con- 
tained four heavily incubated eggs. 

Recurvirostra americana. Avocet. A single example was observed June 3 at the 
north end of Paulina Marsh. 

Gallinago delicata. Wilson Snipe. Noted in April, 1915, at the mouth of the Des- 
chutes, and at Maupin in Wasco County. 

Pelidna alpina sakhalina. Red-backed Sandpiper. One was taken at Silver Lake 
on June 4, 1913. 

Totanus melanoleucus. Greater Yellowlegs. Noted April 17, 1915, at Millers on 
the south bank of the Columbia River. 

Catoptrophorus semipalmatus inornatus. Western Willet. A single bird was seen 
at the Paulina Marsh. : 

Actitis macularius. Spotted Sandpiper. Noted on the bank of the Columbia at the 
mouth of the Deschutes, and in the vicinity of irrigation ditches at Redmond, Crook 
County. 

Oxyechus vociferus. Killdeer. The most common and widely distributed shore- 
bird of this region. Noted at nearly all the streams and small marshes between the 
Columbia River and Silver Lake except the timbered areas. 

Oreortyx picta picta. Mountain Quail. An adult bird with a band of young was 
noted in the hills three miles west of The Dalles on June 20, 1913. A specimen was 
taken by Jewett on the Warm Springs Indian Reservation, in May, 1915. 
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Lophortyx californica californica. California Quail. Common at the ranches, in 
the canyons and on the slopes near the mouth of the Deschutes River, and in Bake-oven 
Creek canyon near Maupin. 

Dendragapus obscurus fuliginosus. Sooty Grouse. This bird was noted at Maupin 
by Jewett, and two specimens were taken by O. J. Murie at the mouth of Davis Creek, in 
Crook County, on April 8, 1913.. 

Pedioecetes phasianellus columbianus. Columbian Sharp-tailed Grouse. This spe- 
cies, locally called Prairie Chicken, occurs locally in Wasco, Sherman and Gilliam coun- 
ties where it frequents grazing land and grain fields on the high plateaus south of the 
Columbia River. This was formerly a bunch-grass country, but is now cultivated to a 
large extent. Two nests with eggs were collected on April 19, 1915, in Sherman County 
near the Miller Ranch at the mouth of the Deschutes River. The nests were similar, 
each being a slight depression lined with grass, grain stems and feathers, and situated 
in small clumps of growing grain in a large field. While incubating, the females have a 
most gentle and unexcitable disposition. 

Centrocercus urophasianus. Sage Hen. Tolerably common in suitable localities. 
I observed it in numbers north of Fort Rock, and it is abundant in parts of the Silver 
Lake country. In the latter place their worst enemies are the great bands of sheep that 
graze over their breeding ground and destroy many nests. On May 10, 1915, a parent 
bird with her band of young was seen at Haycreek by the foreman of the Haycreek 
Ranch. At that place Sage Hens are said to congregate in large bands during the winter. 

Phasianus torquatus. Ring-necked Pheasant. A number of these birds were lib- 
erated on the Moody Ranch in northeastern Sherman County in August, 1914. They have 
also been introduced near Willows, Gilliam County, and at Haycreek, Crook County. 

Zenaidura macroura marginella. Western Mourning Dove. Common over a large 
part of the open country, particularly in the vicinity of ranches and cultivated areas. 

Cathartes aura septentrionalis. Turkey Vulture. While not abundant, buzzards 
were often seen flying above the rimrocks in many places throughout this region. At 
the mouth of the Deschutes this species was common and roosted in the trees on a small 
island in the river. 

Accipiter velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk. A bird of this species that had been killed 
by a ranchman was seen near Madras on May 21, 1913. 

Accipiter cooperi. Cooper Hawk. One was noted by Jewett in the mountains 
twelve miles east of Haycreek on May 21, 1915. 

Buteo borealis calurus. Western Red-tail. The Red-tail is typical of the Deschutes 
canyon, sage brush and juniper deserts, and the Blue and Cascade mountains. Noted in 
nearly every locality visited. The nests are usually placed on shelves or in crevices in 
rocky bluffs or desert rimrocks. 

Buteo swainsoni. Swainson Hawk. Noted in the vicinity of Haycreek, where with 
other hawks they were attracted by the hundreds of Oregon Ground Squirrels (Citellus 
oregonus) which were poisoned in the hay fields of the Haycreek Ranch. 

Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis. Rough-legged Hawk. Seen by Jewett at Wil- 
lows on April 2, 1915. 

Haliaeetus leucocephalus. Bald Eagle. This bird was noted on the high plains 
west of Willows early in April, 1915. Jewett records the Bald Eagle as of regular oc- 
currence along the Columbia River in eastern Oregon. 

Falco mexicanus. Prairie Falcon. Jewett noted this bird at Millers, April 16, 1915. 

Falco sparverius phalaena. Desert Sparrow Hawk. Well distributed throughout 
the greater part of central Oregon except in the deserts of southern Crook and northern 
Lake counties, where it occurs sparingly. Noted in the Blue Mountains east of Hay- 
creek and in the foothills of the Cascades. Deserted woodpecker holes are the usual 
nesting sites of this species, but it also nests on cliffs and canyon sides. This falcon is 
abundant between The Dalles and the Deschutes River, a region that is almost treeless. 
Here it nests in holes in the banks of creeks and coulees. 

Pandion haliaetus carolinensis. Osprey. Noted only on Crooked River during 
June, 1913. 

Asio wilsonianus. Long-eared Owl. Early in April, 1915, these birds were found 
breeding in numbers in the willow groves at the mouth of Willow Creek in Gilliam 
County. The nests examined were apparently old crows’ nests relined with feathers. 
Six weeks later in the vicinity of Haycreek this species was noted, and a nest contain- 
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ing heavily incubated eggs was found. At Silver Lake a Long-eared Owl was found 
dead on her nest in a clump of willows in Paulina Marsh. 

Asio flammeus. Short-eared Owl. A pair of these birds was noted May 18, 1913, 
in the sage and bunch-grass country south of Grass Valley, in Sherman County. 

Otus asio macfarlanei MacFarlane Screech Owl. I examined two screech owls 
that had been shot in December, 1914, and mounted by Mrs. A. Osborne on the Moody 
Ranch at the mouth of the Deschutes. During April, 1915, Jewett collected two of these 
owls on Bake-oven Creek near Maupin. 

Bubo virginianus pallescens. Western Horned Owl. A pair of breeding birds was 
collected by Jewett at Haycreek and he also noted the species at Maupin and Prineviile. 
In June, 1913, a bird was seen in the yellow pine timber between Sisters and the Des- 
chutes River. Jewett collected specimens of this owl at Sisters during August, 1914. 

Speotyto cunicularia hypogaea. Burrowing Owl. Noted at Willows, Grass Valley, 
Antelope, and Gateway in the breeding season, but at no place could it be called abund- 
ant. 

Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. Common on the Deschutes River and Willow 
Creek and probably occurs along other suitable streams. On the Miller Ranch at the 
mouth of the Deschutes, a pair nest yearly in a clay bank near the ranch buildings sev- 
eral hundred feet from water. 

Dryobates villosus Monticola. Rocky Mountain. Hairy Woodpecker. On May 21, 
1915, Jewett collected this species at Foley Creek in the mountains east of Haycreek. 
Specimens of Dryobates were taken on Mill Creek, but were not typical monticola. 

Xenopicus albolarvatus. White-headed Woodpecker. This species was met with 
in the yellow pine timber/south of Bend, at Foley Creek, and at Sisters. At the latter 
place it was quite common; several were noted in the town. 

Sphyrapicus thyroides. Williamson Sapsucker. A specimen taken by Mr. Jewett 
at Foley Creek Ranch on May 21 contained a fully developed egg. 

Asyndesmus lewisi. Lewis Woodpecker. Fairly common in Wasco and central 
Crook counties preferring the more open country with scattered pine, juniper or oak. 
Noted at Foley Creek, and in the canyon of Bake-oven Creek there was every indication 
that they nested in the numerous dead cottonwood snags. I found this species very 
common west of The Dalles, nesting in cavities in oaks in the vicinity of farm buildings. 

Colaptes cafer collaris. Red-shafted Flicker. Tolerably common wherever there 
are suitable nesting sites. In some localities they nest in dirt holes in the sides of 
coulees. 

Phalaenoptilus nuttalli nattalli. Poor-will. No specimens were taken by me on 
any of my trips in this region; but on Gordons Ridge in Sherman County, and at The 
Dalles I heard their notes well into the night. Taken by Jewett at The Dalles in 1912. 

Chaetura vauxi. Vaux Swift. In June, 1913, a few of these birds were seen flying 
about the cliffs west of The Dalles. 

Selasphorus rufus. Rufous Hummingbird. A few were noted at Sisters and on 
the Warm Springs Reservation. A specimen was taken at Warm Springs Agency. 

Stellula calliope. Calliope Hummingbird. This species was taken at Foley Creek 
on May 21, 1915. 

Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird. Two adults and four well grown young of the 
HKastern Kingbird were seen July 24, 1914, at the mouth of the Deschutes on the Wasco 
County side of the river. One adult and two of the young were collected. The following 
day one of the remaining birds was seen feeding on the edge of an alfalfa field on the 
Sherman County side. 

Tyrannus verticalis. Western Kingbird. An abundant and ever present species in 
the more open country of north-central Oregon, particularly in the neighborhood of 
ranches and cultivated areas. Noted only sparingly in the unsettled country between 
Silver Lake and Prineville. 

Myiarchus cinerascens cinerascens. Ash-throated Flycatcher. A specimen was 
collected on May 27, 1913, on a sage and juniper flat near Redmond. In June, 1913, I 
again noted the species at Sisters and at The Dalles. S. G. Jewett has recorded it from 
Prineville (CONDOR, XVIII, p. 21). 

Sayornis sayus. Say Phoebe. A commen bird in the open country except in the 
Silver Lake and Fort Rock regions. 

Myiochanes richardsoni richardsoni. Western Wood Pewee. An example was 
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taken in an alder and cottonwood grove at the Warm Springs Agency on April 29, 1915. 
Reported by Jewett to be a common species along wooded streams throughout the region. 

Empidonax trailli trailli. Traill Flycatcher. At the mouth of the Deschutes this 
bird was noted as fairly common in the willows along the streams. Also seen along Bake- 
oven Creek near Maupin. 

Empidonax griseus. Gray Flycatcher. Specimens of the small gray-colored fly- 
cather found sparingly in the heavy sage brush country of south-central Oregon have 
been identified as H. griseus. As elsewhere recorded (CONDOR, xvI, p. 94), a specimen 
with nest and eggs was taken on the north side of the Paulina Mountains. On June 4, 
1913, I found a nearly completed nest on a large sage-brush flat between Sisters and the 
Deschutes River. The nest was built in a clump of buck-brush and resembled the other 
nest except that the lining contained more wool. Both birds were in evidence. 

Otocoris alpestris merrilli. Dusky Horned Lark. Common in the sage and bunch- 
grass country lying back from the Columbia River, but becomes less common to the 
south. In northern Lake and southern Crook counties it was rarely seen in the breeding 
season. Noted one between Fort Rock and Prineville. Jewett found a nest containing 
fresh eggs on Millers Island early in May, 1915. 

Pica pica hudsonia. Magpie. A very common bird of the valleys, canyons and 
along brush-skirted streams of the open country. 

Cyanocitta stelleri carbonacea. Coast Jay. On May 28, 1913, I collected a jay in 
the yellow pine belt ten miles south of Bend which was identified by Mr. H. C. Oberhol- 
ser as of this species. Specimens taken along Mill Creek in the lower Cascades are no 
doubt referable to this form. 

Cyanocitta stelleri annectens. Black-headed Jay. Several were noted in the pine 
timber on the mountains east of Haycreek, where a specimen was taken by Jewett in 
May, 1915. 

Corvus corax sinuatus. Raven. A common species where there are canyons, bluffs 
and rimrocks, usually nesting on shelves or in crevasses in the cliffs; out on the desert 
1 found it nesting in junipers. 

Corvus brachyrhynchos hesperis. Western Crow. Common along streams bor- 
dered by cottonwoods and willows. At Silver Lake they nest commonly in the clumps of 
willows growing in the higher parts of Paulina:Marsh. At that place they are very de- 
structive and destroy hundreds of ducks’ and night herons’ eggs in the swamps. 

Nucifraga columbiana. Clarke Nutcracker. Noted at Foley Creek and in the pine 
timber at Sisters. 

Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus. Pinyon Jay. In the latter part of May large flocks 
were seen in the juniper groves near Redmond and Bend. From their actions I took part 
of them to be young of the year. Also noted near Warm Springs Agency. 

Molothrus ater. Cowbird. Two young birds were taken on the Miller Ranch at 
the mouth of the Deschutes on July 28, 1914; no adults were seen. 

Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus. Yellow-headed Blackbird. In May, 1913, a few 
birds were seen on Antelope and Trout creeks in southern Wasco and northern Jeffer- 
son counties where they possibly nest. They breed abundantly in Paulina Marsh, where 
in early June, I examined a large number of their nests, built in the rushes growing in 
the shallow marsh. 

Agelaius phoeniceus neutralis. San Diego Red-wing. Red-wings were noted rather 
sparingly along the Columbia and other streams in the open country. They were found 
cn the Deschutes River south of La Pine in southern Crook County, and in Paulina 
Marsh they were very abundant, nesting in large colonies in the grassy parts of the 
marsh. 

Sturnella neglecta. Western Meadowlark. A typical bird of the bunch-grass and 
open sage-brush country of north-central Oregon. 

Icterus bullocki. Bullock Oriole. Along the wooded or shrubby fringed streams 
this species is plentiful. On Warm Springs River it is especially abundant, nesting in 
the small trees along the stream. In one place I found a dozen nests in an hour. 

Euphagus cyanocephalus. Brewer Blackbird. Locally common near settlements 
and cultivated areas. This is one of the species that will undoubtedly become more plen- 
tiful with the settlement of the country. 

Hesperiphona vespertina montana. Western Evening Grosbeak. Late in April, 
1915, these grosbeaks were noted several times in alder trees along Bake-oven Creek 
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many miles from pine timber. A few were collected. A few days later they were seen 
at Warm Springs. 

Carpodacus cassini. Cassin Purple Finch. Noted at Sisters and on Mill Creek in 
the Cascades northwest of Warm Springs. In the pine timber at Foiey Creek they were 
very common. 

Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis. House Finch. Common near settlements. Out- 
numbers the English Sparrow in many Columbia River towns. 

Loxia curvirostra minor. Crossbill. Flocks were seen in the Cascade foothills 
west of Warm Springs and they doubtless breed extensively in the Transition zone of 
the eastern slopes. A nest and one egg with the parent female was taken at Sisters on 
July 24, 1914, by Jewett, as recorded in The Awk. 

Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin. In April and May roving flocks are often met with in 
the open country far from timber. 

Pooecetes gramineus confinis. Western Vesper Sparrow. This bird is typical of 
the bunch-grass country and is plentiful in northern Sherman and Wasco counties. I 
also noted it in fewer numbers in the grazing district of Crook County. 

Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinus. Western Savannah Sparrow. A specimen 
was taken by Jewett at Haycreek on May 15, 1915. 

Astragalinus tristis pallidus. Pale Goldfinch. In August these birds were abund- 
ant at the mouth of the Deschutes, but in spring and early summer they were noted only 
at Willows and Haycreek. 

Chondestes grammacus strigatus. Western Lark Sparrow. This species was not 
noted in abundance in any part of the region worked. It was fairly common near the 
Columbia River in parts of Sherman and Wasco counties, and a few were observed at 
Haycreek and on the plains north of Warm Springs Agency. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys gambeli. Gambel Sparrow. Common in the brush thick- 
ets of the valleys, and frequently seen also on the sage-brush plains during early spring. 

Zonotrichia coronata. Golden-crowned Sparrow. ‘On April 29, 1915, I collected a 
specimen from a small flock that was feeding in the underbrush of a grove along a creek 
near Warm Springs. 

Spizella passerina arizonae. Western Chipping Sparrow. One of the most widely 
distributed birds of this region. Common in towns, on ranches, and in the timber belts 
of both the Cascades and Blue Mountain foothills. Quite plentiful on the mixed sage and 
juniper flats, but on the sage deserts replaced by the next species. 

Spizella breweri. Brewer Sparrow. A typical bird of the Upper Sonoran life zone. 
Found abundantly on the open sage-brush and juniper flats. Their nests are built in 
sage or buck-brush and are composed largely of shredded sage bark, lined with fine dry 
grass and horse hair. 

Junco hyemalis hyemalis. Slate-colored Junco. Taken by Jewett at the mouth of 
the Deschutes on April 12, 1915 (CoNpDorR, xvill, p. 21). 

Junco hyemalis shufeldti. Shufeldt Junco. Both J. h. shufeldti and J. h. thurberi 
occur in this region, but as their ranges are not yet well worked out I have included all 
under the former name. Juncos were noted in April and May in the thickets near the 
Columbia River at the mouth of the Deschutes and at Willow Creek. Plentiful in the 
lower Blue and Cascade mountains and in parts of the Deschutes National Forest. On 
May 7, a nest containing four eggs was collected on Mill Creek northwest of Warm 
Springs. 

Amphispiza nevadensis nevadensis. Sage Sparrow. Fairly common in the sage 
desert from the Columbia River south. 

Melospiza melodia merrilli. Merrill Song Sparrow. Common along streams in 
both the open country and in the timber. 

Melospiza lincolni lincolni. Lincoln Sparrow. I collected a specimen at Maupin 
on April 22, and another at Haycreek on May 12, 1915. Both were on shrub-bordered 
streams. 

Passerella iliaca (Subsp.?). On April 30, 1915, I collected one of the northern sub- 
species of the Fox Sparrow in a brushy cottonwood grove at Warm Springs. 

Passerella iliaca schistacea. Slate-colored Sparrow. Noted as more or less com- 
mon at Warm Springs and in the pine timber at Foley Creek. Harly in May they were 
plentiful in the timber along Mill Creek on the Warm Spring Indian Reservation, fre- 
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quenting the thick growth of little pine seedlings, rather than the brushy creek bottoms, 
their usual habitat. 

Pipilo maculatus montanus. Spurred Towhee. Noted in brushy valleys and can- 
yons at Shaniko, Willows, Maupin and Warm Springs. 

Passerina amoena. Lazuli Bunting. Noted in several places along streams, but 
most abundant along Warm Springs River, where on June 17, 1913, nests containing 
young were examined in the brush along the stream. 

Piranga ludoviciana. Western Tanager. Occurs over the greater part of this re- 
gion except in the heavy timber and on the open sage-brush desert. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons. Cliff Swallow. Locally common, nesting on 
the faces of cliffs and rocky bluffs. 

Hirundo erythrogastra. Barn Swallow. On June 1, 1913, I found these swallows 
common in the vicinity of Silver Lake. They were evidently nesting under bridges and 
culverts. 

Tachycineta thalassina lepida. Northern Violet-green Swallow. During the mi- 
gration period this species was seen at Maupin. In the breeding season it was observed 
plentifully about the cliffs along Warm Springs River and along rock bluffs west of The 
Dalles. . 

Riparia riparia. Bank Swallow. Noted along some of the streams in the open 
country and doubtless nests in the banks of coulees and along creeks. 

Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides. White-rumped Shrike. Common on the sage- 
brush and juniper flats from the Columbia River south to northern Lake County. They 
build their nests in the brush or trees, a typical nest being composed of grass, sage, and 
feathers, with a lining of sage bark and hair. The usual complement of eggs is from four 
to seven. I have seen this bird attacked by Brewer Sparrows, after the shrike had cap- 
tured a fledgling sparrow, and do not doubt that in the breeding season at least, their 
focd consists partly of small birds. 

Vireosylva gilva swainsoni. Western Warbling Vireo. A young male was taken 
August 3, 1914, on the Miller Ranch at the mouth of the Deschutes. 

Lanivireo solitarius cassini. Cassin Vireo. Along the streams fringed with shrub- 
bery and deciduous trees and on the lower mountain slopes and timbered areas this spe- 
cies is quite common. 

Vermivora rubricapilla gutturalis. Calaveras Warbler. Recorded by Jewett from 
the mouth of the Deschutes River (CoNpDor, xvullI, p. 22). 

Vermivora celata lutescens. Lutescent Warbler. Most common of the migrating 
warblers in spring. Usually noted in the thickets along small streams. 

Dendroica aestiva brewsteri. California Yellow Warbler. A common summer 
resident, frequenting brush thickets along streams in the open country. 

Dendroica auduboni auduboni. Audubon Warbler. Noted as common in the tim- 
ber east of Haycreek, on Warm Springs Reservation and on the Deschutes National For- 
est. During migration it is fairly common in the open country. 

Dendroica nigrescens. Black-throated Gray Warbler. Jewett noted this species 
at Gateway on May 30, 1915. 

Dendroica townsendi. Townsend Warbler. Not common. Noted on a hillside at 
Gateway and in groves of willows at Haycreek. Jewett observed several in the timber at 
Mill Creek, and on May 5, 1915, collected a male from the top of a tall pine tree. 

Oporornis tolmiei. MacGillivray Warbler. Noted at Haycreek and fairly common 
northeast of Warm Springs on Mill Creek. I also observed it in an opening in the tim- 
ber on the north side of the Warm Springs Reservation. 

Geothlypis trichas occidentalis. Western Yellowthroat. This rather shy and re- 
tiring species is common at the mouth of the Deschutes and on some of the smaller 
streams. 

Icteria virens longicauda. Long-tailed Chat. Common along Warm Springs River 
and at The Dalles in June. Seen at the mouth of the Deschutes in August. 

Wilsonia pusilla pileolata. Pileolated Warbler. In the middle of June a few were 
seen daily in the willows and other bushes along Haycreek. 

Anthus rubescens. Pipit. A flock was seen by Jewett at the mouth of Willow 
Creek on April 2, 1915. 


Cinclus mexicanus unicolor. Dipper. Common along the mountain streams of the 
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Cascade Mountains. One was seen by Jewett along the Deschutes at Maupin on April 
25, 1915. 

Oreoscoptes montanus. Sage Thrasher: Another characteristic species of the Up- 
per Sonoran zone, found exclusively in the sage-brush areas, and generally common over 
its range. 

Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus. Rock Wren. An ever present bird in the canyons, 
rock slides and about the foot of cliffs, as well as around the rimrock outcroppings on 
the desert. Jewett found a nest containing young at the mouth of the Deschutes on 
April 14, 1915, and another containing six fresh eggs at Twickenham, in the John Day 
canyon, about June 20. 

Catherpes mexicanus punctulatus. Dotted Canyon Wren. A specimen was taken 
by Jewett at the mouth of the Deschutes on July 30, 1914. 

Troglodytes aedon parkmani. Western House Wren. A nest of this species was 
found in a hollow fence post near an old cabin on Foley Creek during May, 1915. Noted 
by Jewett at the mouth of the Deschutes in April. 

Nannus hiemalis pacificus. Western Winter Wren. A bird was noted some miles 
from timber on Warm Springs River north of the Agency. Jewett caught one in a 
mouse trap at the Warm Springs Agency. 

Telmatodytes palustris plesius. Western Marsh Wren. A common breeding bird 
in the tule areas of Paulina Marsh. 

Certhia familiaris occidentalis. California Creeper. On May 2, 1915, at Mill 
Creek, I collected a Creeper that was working in a Douglas fir. No other creepers were 
seen, but they are probably fairly common on the Cascade slopes. 

Sitta carolinensis aculeata. Slender-billed Nuthatch. Fairly common in the pine 
and fir forests of the lower Cascade slopes. On May 28, 1913, a nest containing five in- 
cubated eggs was found in a dead snag at the base of Lava Butte on the Deschutes For- 
est Reserve. The lining of this nest was of wadding taken from an old mattress that 
had been thrown beside the trail. 

Sitta carolinensis nelsoni. Rocky Mountain Nuthatch. Noted at Foley Creek on 
a pine-covered spur of the Blue Mountains. 

Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch. Taken at Mill Creek early in May. 
During August two or three were seen in a willow grove on the south shore of the Colum- 
bia River near the mouth of the Deschutes. 

Sitta pygmaea. Pigmy Nuthatch. Noted on the Blue Mountain and Cascade slopes 
and the Deschutes Forest Reserve. On June 18, 1913, a nest containing young was found 
in the pine and fir timber near the north side of Warm Springs Reservation. 

Penthestes articapillus septentrionalis. Long-tailed Chickadee. Seen in the wil- 
lows at the mouth of the Deschutes and on Willow Creek; also along streams at Maupin 
and Warm Springs. ° 

Penthestes gambeli gambeli. Mountain Chickadee. Common in the pine belts, 
and also noted in June on the juniper flats on the north side of the Paulina Mountains. 

Regulus calendula calendula. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. In the spring this species 
was noted along the Columbia River and many of the smaller streams in the open coun- 
try. 

Hylocichla guttata guttata. Alaska Hermit Thrush. On April 30, 1915, this spe- 
cies was noted and specimens taken in a brushy cottonwood grove along a creek near 
’ Warm Springs. 

Planesticus migratorius propinquus. Western Robin. Common and well distrib- 
uted over a large part of this region. 

Ixoreus naevius naevius. Varied Thrush. On August 6, 1914, I collected an exam- 
ple of this species in an orchard on the Miller Ranch at the mouth of the Deschutes 
River. 

Sialia mexicana occidentalis. Western Bluebird. Fairly common in the open tim- 
ber of the lower Cascade and Blue mountains. Nests were noted at Foley Creek in May. 

Sialia currucoides. Mountain Bluebird. This species is common in the open 
country, nesting in junipers, banks of coulees, and around ranch buildings. Near Ma- 
dras a pair was found nesting in a sheet-iron twine box on a binder. In the timber these 
birds are not as common as S. m. occidentalis. 


Tillamook, Oregon, May 27, 1916. 
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The Bohemian Waxwing in Colorado.—The Bohemian Waxwing (Bombycilla gar- 
rula), though erratic in its movements, visits Colorado in numbers every winter; but not 
within the memory of the oldest settler has it heretofore appeared along the eastern foot- 
hills and the western edge of the great plains in such large flocks as in 1917. It has 
attracted the attention of thousands of people who never noticed the species before, and 
who supposed that it was something unknown. 

The first word I had of the arrival of these birds in the state was from Mr. O. De 
Motte, who reported a flock of a thousand at Wall Street, in the mountains of Boulder 
County, about January 10, and smaller flocks from time to time until March 5. Tele- 
phone communications reported large flocks at Longmont on February 25, in the or- 
chards. On March 2, during a heavy snowstorm, and for several days thereafter, my 
office and house telephones were kept busy by numerous reports from excited men, 
women and children in various parts of Boulder, telling of the thousands of queer birds 
gathered in the orchards, and asking what they were, whence and why they came, where 
and when they were going. I was especially pleased with the interest shown by the 
teachers in seeking accurate information concerning the birds and their habits, for the 
benefit of their pupils. 

The birds fed upon the frozen apples, a feast prepared for them by an unexpected 
freeze early last autumn. I counted five hundred waxwings in one tree and estimated 
that there were at least 10,000 or 15,000 within a radius of half a mile from the county 
court house. The large flocks began to break up about March 12, perhaps because the 
larger food supplies were giving out; but individuals and smaller flocks were seen daily 
until March 28. No Cedar Waxwings were seen. Reports of waxwings in equal abund- 
ance in Denver began to appear in the Denver newspapers a few days after their ap- 
pearance in Boulder. A similar visitation was reported in Grand River Valley, on the 
western slope, several years ago, and then, as on this occasion at Boulder and Long- 
mont, frozen apples provided them with a banquet.—Junius Henprrson, Boulder, Colo- 
rado, April 11, 1917. 


Another Instance of Lead Poisoning in Ducks.—During the winter of 1907-08, the 
writer learns from Mr. J. H. Bowles, of Tacoma, that Mallards (Anas platyrhynchos) suf- 
fered in considerable numbers from the effects of lead poisoning. So far as known this 
occurred only at the Nisqually Flats, located between Tacoma and Olympia, where the 
Nisqually River empties into Puget Sound. These flats have been shot over by duck 
hunters for the past forty years and have doubtless become fairly well charged with lead. 
So far as known only the Mallards were affected, but in this species as many as twenty- 
seven pellets were taken from a single stomach. No recurrence of this trouble has been 
reported until the present season of 1917, when on March 3, the writer collected an adult 
female of the Scaup Duck (Marila marila). This bird was found in the same vicinity as 
the others, and was unable to fly because of its greatly weakened condition. While skin- 
ning it no wounds were found, but an examination of the contents of the stomach re- 
vealed twelve duck shot and nothing else. In this instance, as in all the others, the walls 
of the stomach were eaten away, to a considerable extent, and the larger intestine had 
become slaty blue in color. The ducks evidently mistake the shot for sand, or gravel, and 
eat them with their food. It is interesting to note that this is the only local record of the 
kind since 1907-08, although the ground has been thoroughly worked over by careful ob- 
servers.—STANTON WARBURTON, JR., Tacoma, Washington, March 8, 1917. 


Fork-tailed Petrel and Baird Sandpiper in Southern California.—The following 
good records of birds rare in southern California have resulted from the systematic 
beach work being carried on by the Museum of History, Science and Art. 

Fork-tailed Petrel (Oceanodroma furcata). A total of nine birds found dead on the 
beach in the vicinity of the village of Sunset Beach, Orange County, in 1916, as follows: 
One each on May 15 and 22, three on May 25, and four on June 1. Two of these were 
fresh enough to save as skins, while skeletons were made of several others. All were 
found in a distance of less than a mile, six within forty feet, and four in a space hardly 
eight feet square. In the last case the proximity of the birds suggests that they died on 
the beach. 
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Baird Sandpiper (Pisobia bairdi). Five seen, of which three were taken, near Del 
Rey, Los Angeles County, August 17, 1916. Aside from the Catalina Island record, this 
appears to be the only one for the coast between San Diego and Santa Barbara. If col- 
lectors generally would give the beach its share of their attention, possibly this bird, and 
other species as well, would prove less rare than published records indicate.—L. E. 
WYMAN, Mus. Hist. Science and Art, Los Angeles, April 8, 1917. 


Nesting of the Harris Hawk in Southeastern California.—In the first half of March, 
1917, a pair of Harris Hawks (Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi) were noticed almost every 
day, but during the last half of the month they were not around so much or not in sight 
so often. I had looked in all the tall trees in this vicinity but had not found a nest that 
looked like a hawk’s nest, so thought they were nesting some place else. 

On April 4 Dr. Loye H. Miller was here to visit the valley and on the 5th we two 
were going down the lagoon near a garden I have about a quarter of a mile from the 
store, when I thought of a large nest I had found in the winter in a bunch of mistletoe. 
This proved to belong to the Harris Hawks. On climbing up to it we found three eggs. 
Two of the eggs were unmarked and of a grayish color or more of a soiled white, while 
the other had a few pale brown splotches on the iarger end. They looked like they were 
about to hatch when we found them. 

The nest is in a thicket of mesquite with arrowweed underbrush, near a slough 
that has water in it most of the time. Near the nest is a large thicket of tall willows, 
and the slough is full of dead trees, cat-tails and tules. One of the tallest of the willows 
is used more or less as a look-out for the old birds. Although the nest is very close to 
the houses I have never seen the birds cn this side of the lagoon. They do not make 
very much noise after the nest is established unless something is near the nest. 

I visited the nest every two or three days to find out when the eggs hatched. On 
the morning cf the 27th of April one of the birds was out and by night the other two had 
left their shells. They are of a light buff color—Lkro WitxrEy, Palo Verde, California, May 
a MERE 


Notes from the Fresno District.—To the list of 194 birds of the Fresno district pub- 
lished by Mr. Tyler I wish to add four names. On November 3, 1910, Mr. Joseph Sloan- 
aker secured at Raisin, and sent to me, a Nevada Sage Sparrow (Amphispiza nevadensis 
nevadensis). This was not reported before owing to a mistake in identification. 

March 18, 1916, Alaska Myrtle Warbler (Dendroica coronata hooveri); May 15, 
1916, Calliope Hummingbird (Stellula calliope); October 2, 1916, Russet-backed Thrush 
(Hylocichla ustulata ustulata): these three birds were picked up dead in the city of 
Fresno.— WINIFRED N. WEAR, Fresno, California, June 10, 1917. 


Another Record of the European Widgeon from the State of Washington.—Re- 
ports of a more or less reliable nature concerning the capture of Mareca penelope in this 
state are not infrequent, but there are so few actual specimens for comparison and study 
that such new ones as come to hand would seem to be worthy of recording. The most 
recent to my knowledge is a handsome male taken by myself on March 31, 1917, on the 
Nisqually Flats, Thurston County, Washington. It was in the company of about fifty 
Baldpates (Mareca americana) that were feeding on the ranch owned by Mr. William 
Goodburn, who very kindly gave his permission to collect on his property. No other 
birds of this species were seen, nor have any others been recorded from the state this 
season as far as known to me.—STANTON WARBURTON, JR., Tacoma, Washington, April 
4, 1917. 


Notes on the Black-crowned Night Heron near Denver.—While out motoring on 
May 13, I stopped to investigate a familiar ash “tree claim’, or grove, about fifteen 
miles from Denver, a favorite breeding place for magpies, and was surprised to find a 
rookery of perhaps fifty nests of the Black-crowned Night Heron (Nycticorax nycticoraxr 
naevius) in all stages of construction. Noticing one of the birds leave the top of a mag- 
pie’s nest I made investigation and found three of the herons’ eggs on top while inside of 
the nest were seven fresh magpie eggs; on the ground and in some of the herons’ 
nests was ample evidence of the magpies’ depredations. From another tree not over 
fifty feet distant from this one I flushed a Long-eared Owl (Asio wilsonianus) from an 
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old magpie’s nest, in the mud cup of which, without any apparent housecleaning or re- 
pairs (the canopy or top being gone), she had deposited five eggs. These nests were 
about twenty feet from the ground. —W. C. Brapsury, Denver, Colorado, May 17, 1917. 


Some April Nesting Notes from the Vicinity of Buena Vista Lake, Kern County, 
California.—A party composed of Mr. and Mrs. O. W. Howard, Mr. H. Sandberg and the 
writer spent most of April 1 and the forenoon of April 2 in the brushy country bordering 
Buena Vista Lake. Our time was occupied in search of nests of the various land birds 
of the locality, the particular objectives being the nests of Sage and Leconte thrashers. 
On April 1 the first find was a partially constructed nest of the Sage Thrasher (Oreo- 
scoples montanus), one of the birds being shot after it left the nest. Another nest in 
about the same stage of construction was found a short time later. At this nest both 
birds were present. In this same vicinity was found a nest of the Leconte Thrasher 
(Toxostoma lecontei) containing two newly hatched young and one addled egg. The 
female was flushed from the nest and the male was observed singing from the top of a 
bush nearby. 

The afternoon of April 1 was spent in the vicinity of the Maricopa oil fields, near 
the west end of the lake. Here Mrs. Howard made the first find, a nest of the Leconte 
Thrasher containing four eggs about half incubated. During the remainder of the after- 
noon five other nests of this thrasher were found, as follows. By O. W. Howard, two 
nests containing three and four slightly incubated eggs, respectively; by Mr. Sandberg, 
one nest containing three young, and by the writer, two nests, one of which contained 
three nearly grown young and the other two newly hatched young and one addled egg. 
All these nests were located in atriplex bushes. In the same locality four nests of the 
Bell Sparrow were noted. Three of these contained slightly incubated eggs and the 
fourth newly hatched young. Camp was made for the night by the lake shore. 

On the morning of April 2 the only thing of interest noted was a Roadrunner’s nest 
lined with burlap. This nest contained seven slightly incubated eggs. Other nests 
noted were California Shrike with five eggs and Western Crow with four. Tree Swal- 
lows were abundant and were nest building generally in the willow timber.—G. WILLET?, 
Forrester Id., Alaska. 


Cases of Early Nesting in the State of Washington.—In spite of the exceedingly 
cold, wet spring of the present year, 1917, it is rather surprising to note that several spe- 
cies of birds were, if anything, rather earlier than usual in nest building. Together with 
Mr. J. H. Bowles, of Tacoma, a trip was made on April 17, to a locality about twenty 
miles south of this city that is noted for its abundance of bird life. 

On nearing the particular spot for which we were bound a pair of Killdeer (Ovy- 
echus vociferus) came to notice that seemed to be in great distress at our approach. 
Close examination showed a baby chick about a week old. At a distance of about thirty 
yards he looked a miniature adult Killdeer, perfect in every respect even to the ring 
around the neck. A closer view, however, showed it had only the upper ring. Another 
interesting feature was its very long legs, looking greatly out of proportion to its small 
size, which were doubled up along the body as it crouched upon the ground. 

Nearing a small lake that was hidden in a mixed growth of oak and Douglas fir 
we located a nest of the California Creeper (Certhia familiaris occidentalis) that seemed 
ready for eggs. This later contained seven eggs, a record in point of numbers for this 
vicinity, if not for its entire range. 

On the other side of this lake a slightly incubated set of three eggs of the Kenni- 
cott Screech Owl (Otus asio kennicotti) was found in a natural cavity five feet up in a 
ccttonwood tree. This makes the fourth set of eggs taken from this same pair of birds 
in the past three years. The hole from which this set was taken was found to contain 
three eggs two years ago, the second set for that year being found about two hundred 
yards distant from the first. Last year a set of three was taken from the hole last men- 
ticned, while this year, as already stated, a set of three was taken from nest number one. 

While skirting the lake and the dense willow swamp at its head, two female Mal- 
lards (Anas platyrhynchos) were seen, each with a brood of ducklings about a week old. 
When we consider that it requires a month for ducks’ eggs to hatch, the first two weeks 
in March proves an early date for these birds to lay their eggs. As we were watching 
the second lot of young Mallards being taken out on dry ground for a sun-bath, a Hooded 
Merganser (Lophodytes cucullatus) was flushed from her nest. This was found to con- 
tain ten eggs, in which incubation was about two-thirds advanced. 

Next, an Audubon Warbler (Dendroica auduboni auduboni) of the female sex was 
seen gathering material for her nest. When a sufficient load was obtained she flew 
high up into a giant fir, where we lost sight of her at a height of about one hundred and 
fifty feet as she was still going upward.—STANTON WARBURTON, JR., Tacoma, Washington, 
May 15, 1917. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Messrs. Chambers and Law have filed 
with the two Divisions of the Cooper Club 
their report of the organization’s finances 
for the year 1916. This report shows a re- 
markably healthy state of affairs when one 
considers the rather perplexing conditions 
under which publishers have had to labor 
the past year or so. To our Business Mana- 
gers is due the Club’s heartiest thanks for 
the intelligent attention they have devoted 
to its affairs. The following are some of 
the outstanding features of the report. The 
total receipts for the year amounted to 
$2143.39, derived as follows: Dues, $1281.35; 
subscriptions to Condor, $223.45; advertis- 
ing, $4.00; sale of back Condors, $71.59; sale 
of Avifaunas, $338.00; life memberships, 
$225.00. Expenditures involved $1991.61, 
covering the following items: Printing Con- 
dor, $1167.56; half-tone cuts and other illus- 
trations, $124.65; separates, $8.21; Editorial 
expense, $22.94; Managerial expense, 
$149.05; Division expenses, $59.20; balance 
on Avifauna xr, $460.00. In bank on Janu- 
ary 1, 19116) $8808 Mom) ianUalsyaneen ollie 
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$239.86. Against this latter fund, however, 
should be debited advance dues and sub- 
scriptions received on 1917 account; indeed, 
an actual deficit is figured for 1916, of 
$142.25. Nevertheless the outlook for 1917 
is not discouraging, in spite of the world 
events which are bound to have a depress- 
ing effect on every enterprise for the pro- 
duction of other than the basic necessities 
of life and war. It is quite likely that a re- 
duction in the size of THE Conpor for 1918 
will be necessary. It is planned to establish 
a reserve this year to cover possible de- 
crease in income in 1918. Ornithological 
periodicals the world over have already 
shown more or less reduction in size; some 
of them have suspended altogether. We 
have been until now the most fortunate, and 
prospects with us are still far from serious. 


The Cooper Club suffered the loss of a 
useful and widely known member in the 
death of Norman DeWitt Betts who, on May 
21, 1917, was instantly killed by lightning at 
his cattle ranch in northeastern Utah. 
Graduated from Cornell University as a 
mechanical engineer, and employed for sev- 
eral years in the United States Forest Ser- 
vice, Betts’s work had taken him into the 
field in several states of the middle west. 
At the time of his death he was thirty-seven 
years of age and was therefore at a period 
which promised much for ornithology, for 
he had become practiced as a field observer 
and had begun to record notes of much gen- 
eral interest on the bird-life in the little 
known region of his new home. His first 
publications were in The Auk and Bird-Lore 
and were written from St. Louis in 1909 and 
1910. Later, notes in the same magazines 
were contributed from Boulder and from 
Madison. In THE Conpor of July, 1916, ap- 
peared an account written by Betts relative 
to the birds encountered during his trip to 
Montana in the summer of 1915. Of great- 
est interest, however, is his list of the birds 
of Boulder County, Colorado, a paper of 
fifty-five pages published by the University 
of Colorado as Number Four of Volume Ten 
of their ‘“Studies”.—O. WIDMANN. 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


How to Make Frienps WitH Brrps | 
What to do to make one’s home grounds at- 
tractive to | bird life. From nesting boxes 
to winter feeding | By Niet Morrow Lapp | 
President of the Greenwich Bird Protective 
Society. | Member of the Linnaean Society | 
[design] | More than 200 illustrations | Gar- 
den City New York | Doubleday, Page & 
Company | 1916. Pp. 8+228, illus., as above, 
some colored. 
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In an attractive little 34% by 6 inch book- 
let entitled “How to Make Friends With 
Birds” Mr. Ladd tells of the various methods 
which are in current use for attracting and 
helping to increase the number of birds 
about our homes. The principal field of ap- 
plication of the book is eastern North Amer- 
ica, but persons living on the Pacific Coast 
will find much of use to them as well. 

The author gives specific information for 
making many different styles of bird houses 
in sizes adapted to the needs of different 
species of birds, and also tells how and 
where they should be put up in order to get 
the best results. The use of tin cans, gourds, 
and nest shelves is discussed, and some 
pages are devoted to the matter of bird 
baths. Next, the problem of important bird 
enemies receives attention, and specific in- 
structions are given for dealing with the do- 
mestiec cat and English Sparrow, including 
plans for constructing cat and sparrow 
traps. Then comes the matter of food plants 
useful to attract birds and protect cultivated 
crops, and the kinds of “table” food to be 
offered different species during the winter 
months and the methods to be employed in 
placing it. Means of extending the protec- 
tion afforded birds, a brief mention of the 
possibilities in artificial propagation, the re- 
lation of certain birds to important insect 
pests, and the methods to be used in organ- 
izing clubs for bird protection form the 
final chapters. A “brief bibliography” 
completes the book. 

The book as a whole is cleverly conceived 
and executed; only the references at the end 
are a disappointment. The reader may 
search in vain to discover whether A. K. 
Fisher's “Hawks and Owls of the United 
States” is a government publication, and 
will have no clue to the fact that the work 
is an economic treatise.—TrRAcy I. STORER. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS BY EDWARD HOWE 
ForsusuH.—Three very interesting papers 
have come to us from the pen of Mr. Edward 
Howe Forbush, State Ornithologist of Massa- 
chusetts, during the year which has just 
passed. Two of these have a direct appeal 
to ornithologists, namely those on the cat 
and the natural enemies of birds, while the 
third shows something of the work and the 
possibilities in a public office devoted to the 
interests of birds. 

“Bird Killer, Mouser and Destroyer of 
Wild Life’? are the words which Mr. For- 
bush uses to characterize the domestic cat, 
and no one with an open mind who reads 
his pamphlet on the subject can fail to be 
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convinced of the truth of this description. 
After giving in some detail the history of 
the cat, the author dwells on the habits of 
the animal, and compares her with man’s 
other household companion, the dog. Then 
he goes on to speak of the numbers of cats 
and of their food habits in considerable de- 
tail, of their destruction of various kinds of 
birds and mammals, both wild and domesti- 
cated, of the economic value of the animals 
killed by cats, and of the cat as a dissemi- 
nator of disease. Finally he mentions the va- 
rious means which have been tried for con- 
trolling cats, and of the success or failure of 
these methods. Altogether the pamphlet is 
an admirable summing up of the case of the 
cat, pro and con, and even the most ardent 
cat enthusiast cannot fail to be convinced 
of the evidence against the animal. A copy 
of the paper should be in the hands of every 
bird student. 

In his paper on The Natural Enemies of 
Birds? Mr. Forbush begins by stating in a 
succinct manner the general relations which 
exist between birds and their natural ene- 
mies, particularly of the regulative func- 
tion which the latter exercise. The elimina- 
tion of the unfit and the control of total 
numbers are both useful works of these 
“enemies”. Then he discusses the effect of 
man’s “satellites”, the introduced domestic 
animals, and following these the feral, wild, 
or natural, enemies. Finally he calls atten- 
tion to some of the attempts which have 
been made to “control” these natural ene- 
mies, by bounties and other means, and in 
conclusion lays down certain general princi- 
ples which need to be observed in dealing 
with the matter of control. 

In Mr. Forbush’s ninth annual report’ one 
gets a very good idea of the multifarious 
tasks and duties which a State Ornithologist 
is called upon to perform in the course of a 
single year. Preparation of five papers for 
publication, revision of his book on the game 
birds of the state, giving numerous lectures 
and attending to a considerable correspond- 
ence comprise the general activities of his 


1The Domestic Cat. By Edward Howe For- 
bush. Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture, Economic Biology—Bulletin no. 2, 
112-pp., frontispiece, 20 pls., many figs. in 
reoxic, LAL, 


2The Natural Enemies of Birds. By Ed- 
ward Howe Forbush. Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture, Economic Biology— 
Bulletin ge.580 pp DISi > tiSsSedim CEXcE ahOuG: 

83Ninth Annual Report of the State Ornith- 
ologist [of Massachusetts]. By Edward Howe 
Forbush. Boston, Mass. 26 pp., frontispiece, 
Cpl ssh OT. 
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office during 1916. The need of more assist- 
ance in the performance of his duties is 
keenly felt and an appeal for additional 
trained help is made. It is to be hoped that 
the Commonwealth which Mr. Forbush has 
so faithfully served for these many years 
will see fit to give him the necessary in- 
crease in his staff, so that in the future he 
may carry on in increased measure the work 
of education which he has done so well in 
the past.—Tracy I. STORER. 


A List oF AVIAN SPECIES FOR WHICH THE 
TYPE LOCALITY IS SouTH CAROLINA. By 
ARTHUR TREZEVANT WAYNE. (=Contribu- 
tions from the Charleston Museum, III, 
Charleston, South Carolina, 1917 (our copy 
received April 25), pp. i-vi, 1-8. 

No less than seventy-six names are here 
catalogued of species of birds first discov- 
ered in South Carolina, affording good basis 
for the author’s claim of his state’s pre-emi- 
nence in this regard. Fifty-seven names are 
founded upon descriptions in Catesby’s Nat- 
ural History of Carolina, Florida, and the 
Bahama Islands (1731—1748), seven are dis- 
coveries of Audubon’s, and the rest are di- 
vided among several other authors. 

Manner of treatment is as follows: First 
the current name of the species as it ap- 
pears in the A. O. U. Check-List, Latin and 
Iinglish, with the authority; this is followed 
by the citation of the original account. 
Catesby’s long, descriptive names are given 
in full, but not those applied by Linnaeus to 
Catesby’s species. Similarly, with other au- 
thors, while the descriptions are cited, there 
are no entries of the names used by the de- 
scribers. 

Such papers as this are, of course, of great 
value in many ways, and of intense interest 
from the historical side. South Carolina of- 
fers a peculiarly rich field in the latter re- 
gard, with Catesby’s early work in the re- 
gion, and Audubon and Bachman in later 
years. The extent of their activities within 
the state are outlined in the introduction, 
but too briefly to be satisfactory. It is to be 
regretted that the author did not go more 
into detail in this regard, for his conclusions 
in many instances differ from those of pre- 
viously accepted authorities, and a fuller ac- 
count might be explanatory of his reasons. 
For many of the species which he ascribes 
unequivocally to South Carolina, the A. O. U. 
Check-List gives type localities as possibly 
Carolina, but with an alternative of some 
other region, there having evidently been 
doubt in the matter; in some few cases there 
is flat disagreement between the Check-List 
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and Mr. Wayne. In all these instances it 
would have added much to the value of the 
paper to have given the steps by which the 
author’s conclusions were reached. 

“More birds have been made known to 
science from South Carolina than from any 
other state except California. Indeed, of 
valid species South Carolina has nearly 
twice as many as California, the great ma- 
jority credited to the latter state being 
merely subspecies.” Without wishing in 
any way to dim the glory of South Caro- 
lina’s claim, we cannot help commenting 
upon the curious implication as regards the 
relative “importance” of species and sub- 
species. 

Typographically the paper is excellent, 
showing in every detail the results of skilled 
and careful editorial work.—H. S. Swarru. 


PETS | THEIR HISTORY AND CARE | by LEE 
Sak © R/AUNIDANE II | eee | with illustrations from 
life | [Vignette] | New York | Henry Holt 
and Company; 372 pp., illustrated. Price 
$2.00. Our copy received May 8, 1917. 

The book here reviewed is dedicated by 
the author “To my parents who endured 
much from a pet-loving son.” All parents 
of pet-loving sons should find solace in the 
carefully written pages in this book. Mr. 
Crandall, the author, is assistant curator 
of birds in the New York Zoological Park 
and every one who has seen the many 
healthy and contented birds living under his 
charge will accept his recommendations as 
authoritative. 

The book is divided into four sections, 
the first dealing with the care of the do- 
mesticated mammals which are _ usually 
kept as pets, with descriptions of the differ- 
ent breeds, and with suggestions for the 
care of such small wild animals as are apt 
to find their way into the custody of the 
small boy. The second section includes the 
birds. Their general care is considered, 
foods, diseases, and types of cages or avia- 
ries. Brief descriptions are given of the 
many foreign and native song birds which 
are most frequently kept as pets, as well as 
the domesticated pigeons, parrots and ban- 
tams. : 

Snakes, lizards, alligators, turtles, frogs 
and toads are so kindly dealt with in the 
third section that one almost believes that 
the youngster who yearns for their compan- 
ionship shows much better judgment than 
does the adult who spurns them. 

The last section is devoted to the care 
and maintenance of the home aquarium; 
and a list of desirable tenants is given, to- 
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gether with an account of their varying 
needs and habits. 

The appendix contains a chapter on theo- 
ries of breeding and a list of reference 
works. The list will undoubtedly prove use- 
ful, but the chapter on the theories of 
breeding is a disappointment. It is an en- 
deavor to explain in a few short pages the 
theories of Mendel, Darwin, De Vries, Gal- 
ton, and Davenport, and it leaves the reader 
with a conviction of his own utter confu- 
sion, and a suspicion that the author, too, 
was confused. 

The book is well illustrated with nearly 
a hundred reproductions from photographs. 

There is among those who come in con- 
tact with children a growing belief that in 
fostering and developing a child’s fondness 
for pets we foster and develop highly de- 
sirable character traits in the child himself, 
and, as Mr. Crandall suggests in the preface 


to his book, “many of the problems which . 


perplex the adolescent adjust themselves 
normally by constant contact with repro- 
ductive life.” 

Mr. Crandall’s book is the best and most 
complete work which we have seen in the 
field treated, and we suggest that every pet- 
loving son procure a copy for his parents.— 
H. W. GRINNELL. 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


Marcu.—The regular meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club was held at the Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology on March 15 at eight 
o'clock. Dr. Evermann called the meeting 
to order with the following members in at- 
tendance: Messrs. Benton, Carriger, Ever- 
mann, Grinnell, Hanford, La Jeunesse, 
Squires, Storer, Wright; Mesdames Allen, 
Culver, Ferguson, Field, Grinnell, Head, 
Meade, Newhall, Witter. Visitors: Messrs. 
Austin, Wm. Hall, Meade; Mesdames Ever- 
mann, Boyle, Stone, Straight. 

The minutes of the February meeting 
were read and corrected, and the minutes 
of the February meeting of the Southern Di- 
vision were read. Mrs. EK. G. Witter, whose 
name was proposed at the January meeting, 
and the eleven names passed on for ap- 
proval from the December and January min- 
utes of the Southern Division, were elected 
to membership. 

The name of J. Harold Evans of Santa 
Rosa was proposed by H. W. Carriger, and 
that of Paul J. Hartmann, 11181% Maple 
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Ave., Los Angeles, by W. Lee Chambers 
from the Southern Division. 

The resignation of Miss Alice F. Crane 
was accepted. 

A very interesting acount of the Birds of 
San Francisco County was given by Rev. W. 
A. Squires. The discussion of conditions 
in Golden Gate Park led to a motion by Dr. 
Grinnell that a committee be appointed to 
act in conjunction with the Audubon Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific with reference to the 
attempted extermination of supposedly in- 
jurious species in Golden Gate Park. The 
President appointed on this committee 
Messrs. Squires, Carriger and Lastreto. Ad- 
journed.—AMELIA §S. ALLEN, Secretary. 


Aprin.—The regular meeting of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club (Northern Divi- 
sion) was held at the Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology, April 19, 1917. There were pres- 
ent: Messrs. Bryant, Evermann, Palmer, 
Storer, Swarth, Wright; Mesdames Allen, 
Bryant, Culver, Ferguson, Grinnell, and 
Knappen. Messrs. Allen and Linforth, Miss 
Straight and Mrs. Swarth were visitors. 

The minutes of the March meeting were 
read and approved, followed by the minutes 
of the March meeting of the Southern Divi- 
sion and of the January and February meet- 
ings of the Intermountain Chapter. Mr. J. 
Harold Evans was elected to membership; 
also Mr. Paul J. Hartmann, whose name 
was received from the Southern Division. 

The following names were proposed for 
membership: Mrs. Bessie W. Kibbe, 1534 
Grove St., Berkeley, by Mr. Swarth; Mrs. 
Edwin T. Blake, 2233 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley, and Mrs. Arthur Hubbard Cole, 
2827 Hillegass Ave., Berkeley, by Mrs. J. T. 
Allen; also the five names presented at the 
March meeting of the Southern Division. 

Mr. Storer reported to the Club the sub- 
stance of an inquiry from Mr. EH. W. Nelson, 
Chief of the Biological Survey, with re- 
gard to the destruction of water-birds by 
crude oil floating on the surface of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Pres. Lastreto of the Audubon 
Association of the Pacific reported that he 
had been in correspondence with the In- 
spector of the 18th Lighthouse District, who 
wrote that unless the discharge of oil in the 
neighborhood of the Farallones could be 
prevented, the colonies of nesting birds on 
those islands would soon be destroyed. Oth- 
er investigations as to the custom of dis- 
charging oil were reported. Dr. Bryant 
moved the appointment by the Chair of a 
committee to investigate the question and 
report at the next meeting. Carried. 
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On motion of Mr. Swarth, seconded by 
Mr. Storer, the election of Mr. EH. W. Nelson 
to Honorary membership in the Club was 
unanimously approved by the Northern Di- 
vision. 

A letter from Dr. A. K. Fisher announc- 
ing the celebration of the seventieth birth- 
day of Mr. John H. Sage on April 20 led to 
a motion which was unanimously carried 
that a congratulatory telegram be sent by 
the Northern Division. Messrs. Swarth and 
Storer were appointed a committee to carry 
out the Club’s wishes. 

Mr. Storer reported that House Bill 2612, 
an enabling act to carry out the Canadian 
Treaty for protecting migratory birds, was 
up for consideration, and personal letters to 
representatives were urged. 

Business of the evening having been dis- 
posed of, the Club listened with pleasure to 
a paper by Professor James T. Allen on 
“Birds in Ancient Greek Literature and 
Art.” Much interest was shown in the an- 
cient history of ornithology in the apt de- 
scriptions quoted from Homer, Hesiod, Aris- 
tophanes and Aristotle. 

Dr. T. S. Palmer then made a plea for 
broader historical study in connection with 
ornithology, particularly in the study of the 
ornithology of California. An exact knowl- 
edge of the lives of early collectors in the 
state would solve many questions of locality 
and nomenclature. 

Before adjournment, the President ap- 
pointed Messrs. Bryant and Wright as the 
committee to investigate the question of 
crude oil and the destruction of bird-life. 
Adjourned.—AMELIA S. ALLEN, Secretary. 


May.—The May meeting of the Northern 
Division of the Cooper Ornithological Club 
was held at the home of the Secretary at 
3:30 Pp. M., May 13, 1917. Dr. Evermann 
called the meeting to order with the follow- 
ing members and friends in attendance: 
Messrs. Carriger, Davis, Evermann, Grin- 
nell, Hansen, Holman, Lastreto, Morley, 
Smith, Steinmetz, Swarth, Wright; 
Mesdames Allen, Culver, Ferguson, Grin- 
nell, Gunn, Kelley, Kluegel, Knappen, Lom- 
bardi, Schlessinger, Swezey. The visitors 
were: Mr. Allen, Mrs. Essenberg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kibbe, Mrs. Morley, Mrs. Smith, Mr. 


and Mrs. Smythe, Miss Straight, Mrs. 
Swarth, Master George Swarth and Miss 
Kelley. 


After the reading of the April minutes of 
the Northern Division and voting their ap- 
proval, the April applicants, Mrs. Edwin T. 
Blake, Mrs. A. H. Cole, Mrs. Bessie W. 
Kibbe, and five others whose names were 
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proposed at the March meeting of the South- 
ern Division were elected to membership. 

Mr. Lastreto reported for the committee 
appointed to investigate the killing of sup- 
posedly obnoxious birds in Golden Gate 
Park. The committee had agreed to report 
as really destructive the Cooper and the 
Sharp-shinned Hawks, but to ask that the 
Kingfishers, Owls and Red-tailed Hawks be 
protected. Correspondence with the police 
having proved unsatisfactory, the committee 
had written to Mr. John McLaren, Superin- 
tendent of the Park. In the absence of Dr. 
Bryant, Mr. Lastreto reported the activity of 
the joint committee of the Cooper Club and 
the Audubon Association of the Pacific with 
regard to the control of crude oil on the Pa- 
cific. 

Dr. Grinnell then gave a talk on “The 
Birds of Death Valley”, presenting many in- 
teresting problems of migration and adapta- 
tion. After adjournment members of the 
Club went for a walk in Strawberry Canyon. 
—AMELIA S. ALLEN, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


AprRIL.—Regular monthly meeting of the 
Southern Division was held at the Museum 
of History, Science and Art, April 27, 1917. 
President Miller officiated, with other mem- 
bers in attendance as follows: Appleton, 
Brown, Bishop, Daggett, Holland, Little, 
Nokes, Wyman and Shepardson. Mr. Han- 
naford was a visitor. 

Minutes of the March meeting were read 
and approved, followed by reading of min- 
utes of the other Divisions. On motion of 
Dr. Nokes, seconded by Mr. Brown, the ap- 
plicants whose names were presented at the 
March meeting, were elected. New names 
were presented as follows: Dr. William 
Henry Bergtold, 1159 Race St. Denver, 
Colo.; Henry O. Havemeyer, 129 Front St., 
New York City; Frank Charles Hennessey, 
457 Albert St., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada; 
Charles F. Jenney, 100 Gordon Ave., Hyde 
Park, Mass.; Harold L. Madison, Curator 
Park Museum, Providence, R. I.; and Joseph 
Welsh, Pasadena Hardware Co., Pasadena, 
Calif.; all presented by W. Lee Chambers; 
A. W. Hannaford, R. R. 9, Box 700, Los Ange- 
les, by D. I. Shepardson; Harry V. Johnson, 
R. R. 1, Escondido, Calif., by A. M. Inger- 
soll; Mrs. Eugene W. Leach, 736 Wisconsin 
St., Racine, Wis., by Wright M. Pierce. 

There being no other business matters for 
consideration, the members informally dis- 
cussed bird matters and inspected a series 
of skins of the duck family. Adjourned.— 
L. E. WYMAN, Secretary. 
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ers. Desirable exchange offered—A. HE. 
Price, Grant Park, Illinois. 
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Maine Ornithological Society; American Or- 
nithology, 1903, 1904, 1905, and 1906; Guide 
to Nature, vols. 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6. Also many 
excellent Devonian fossils. —Lovis S. Kon- 
LER, 98 Watsessing Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 


For Pee en Obliection of old and rare 
French letters and parchments dated from 
1427 to 1800, two signed by Louis XV; one 
5144 foot alligator, mounted; collection of 
7550 specimens (2098 species) of marine and 
freshwater shells; collection of 225 moths 
and butterflies; collection of 1500 beetles 
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Indian relics, stamps or books. Send list of 
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a proposition.—H. F. Duprey, R. F. D. 1, Box 
78 CO, Dixon, Calif. 


For SALE—Highty copies of The Auk: vols. 
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LAUREN TREMPER, 136 N. Dewey St., Phiia- 
delphia, Pa. 
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WryMAN, Museum of History, Science and 
Art, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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with—WricHt M. Pierce, Box 343, Clare- 
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WANTED.—To buy first-class scientific 
study-skins of the English Sparrow (Pas- 
ser domesticus and its subspecies) from 
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the Old World and in North America. Spe- 
cimens must be correctly aged and sexed. 
Send sample of “make” to the undersigned, 
together with statement of price and quan- 
tity furnishable-——J. GRINNELL, Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 
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NOTES ON THE NESTING HABITS OF THE CLARKE NUTCRACKER 
IN COLORADO 


By W. C. BRADBURY 
WITH FOUR PHOTOS 


AVING failed in previous attempts to secure eggs of the Clarke Nut- 
eracker (Nucifraga columbiana), | determined in the winter of 1915-16 
to make further special efforts. Among other preparations | engaged 

Mr. H. H. Sheldon, whose experience as a field naturalist on the staff of the 
Colorado Museum of Natural History had been quite extensive, to make a 
special trip to the foothills of the Sangre de Cristo Range, in Saguache County, 
Colorado, and to take full and accurate daily notes of all observations. The 
region to be worked, about 280 miles by rail from Denver and 25 miles from 
the nearest railroad station, was reported to me as a favorite nesting locality 
for this species. 

Though for many years familiar with the summer and fall habits of 
this bird, and having read numerous articles on this subject, including the 
excellent one by Mr. M. P. Skinner in the March-April, 1916, number of 
THE Conpor, | was not familiar with its nesting habits, and thought possibly 
a few more details regarding the same, as observed by Sheldon, might be 
acceptable to THE Conpor. Being unable to accompany Mr. Sheldon, I confine 
myself here to quotations from the letters, field notes and data received from 
him during, and at the end of, his work, as follows: 

‘“Was considerably delayed in getting started and late in getting in. Made 
eamp in foothills of Mount Blanea, March 22, 1916. Altitude about 8,300 feet. 

‘“Mareh 23rd. Located the birds (Nuterackers) on ridges and in canyons 
about 8,500 feet altitude; pinyons and junipers constituting growth, except 
a few seattering pines and firs in the canyons. 

‘First nest found on rocky, pinyon-covered hillside. Was attracted to 
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nest by peculiar squeak uttered by brooding bird. Nest was directly over me 
in juniper tree, but eight feet above ground, and old bird sat close as I watehed 
her, with beak pointing straight up and partly open; her attitude suggested 
one of hiding, endeavoring to make herself as little conspicuous as possible. A 
hght snow was falling at the time, and when I flushed her (which was not 
until I was within a foot of the nest), the flakes settled on the three naked 
youngsters, recently hatched and apparently about three days old. Both 
adults stayed close by, the 
while uttering plaintive 
cries which I have not heard 
from this species at other 
seasons. (See fig. 50.) When 
I shpped away a few paces, 
hiding, the old bird returned 
and covered her brood; this 
time in natural position. 

‘“March 25th. Nest no. 2 
found in same vicinity, at 
bottom of canyon, placed 
close to trunk of large fir, 
seven feet above ground. 
Adult was brooding, and as- 
sumed same attitude as bird 
in nest no. 1 (bill high up, 
open, ete.). Nest contained 
three young, apparentiy a 
few days older than those in 
the previous nest, as they 
were partly covered . with 
down. 

‘‘March 26th. Nest no. 3 
with set of three eggs. Nest, 
eggs and parent bird taken 
and forwarded to you. Old 
birds acted in no way differ- 
ent than in former ceases: 
Nest in pinyon tree at bot- 
tom of canyon, eight feet 


taken. 
iz. 5 J LARKE NUTCRACKER ON = 
ig, 3, aU © } ‘‘Marech 27th. Nest no. 4 


NEARBY PERCH UTTERING PLAINTIVE CRIES 


WHILE ITS NEST IS BEING EXAMINED, found in bottom of can- 


yon, in top of pmyom 
tree sixteen feet above ground, well hidden and the only nest found in top of 
tree to date; contained two young about same age as previous ones found. 
‘None of these nests were in close proximity to each other. The four 
nests occupied a territory of perhaps several miles in area and the birds are 
nesting in the Transition zone, junipers and pinyons of the upper Sonoran 
zone reaching well into the Transition; associated with Pinyon Jays, Bush- 
tits, ete. 


above ground. Male bird 


~¢2* 
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““March 28th. Made trip afoot 25 miles to nearest station to express 
eggs, nest and skin to you, having no appliances for preparing and preserving 
egos so far advanced in incubation. 

‘‘April 5th. Returned to camp. 

“April 7th. Nest no. 5 found in pinyon about eight feet up, the young 
having recently vacated the same. Weather stormy; heavy snow fell during 
the night. Made trip to nest no. 2, located in bottom of canyon in Douglas fir, 
te take notes of birds during stormy weather. Found old bird covering young. 
It was cold and windy, and the ground was covered with eight inches of snow. 
Nothing of interest occurred. The other bird did not put in an appearance; 
probably feeding in the lower country. Returned in the afternoon and found 
both birds away and a rim of snow around the outer edge of the nest. One 
old bird soon returned and three necks straightened up to receive the food. 
The parent’s throat was bulging out with pinyon nuts. These nuts were all 
fuli and round, so had evidently been placed where the ‘‘meat’’ had not dried 
up. Apparently, therefore, fresh pinyon nuts are always available during 
their nesting period. They were-the chief items of sustenance that the gullets 
and stomachs contained, with an occasional small beetle or particle of the same. 
Both birds came in with food while I was at the nest site, and the feeding was 
done by regurgitation. The gullets of the old birds were very much enlarged, 
and plainly showed they contained a quantity of the pinyon seeds. The biil 
was thrust into the youngster’s mouth, and whole shelled nuts were given it. 
No shells or particles of same were found either in the gullets of old birds or 
stomachs of young birds. 

‘‘Apparently the food brought in by one bird was sufficient to feed the 
entire family. I saw two of the three young ones receive food from one bird, 
but the other parent bird came in before the third young bird was fed by the 
first bird, and this mixed things up so that afterward I could not tell which 
was which. After feeding a young one, the parent bird would preen herseli 
and jabber in a nervous manner, as though aware that an unwelcome visitor 
was at hand. 

‘The stomachs of the old birds examined always contained masses of 
pinyon shells, this far exceeding in bulk the mixture of insects and meat of 
pinyon nuts, about 75 per cent nut food and 25 per cent insects and other 
matter. 

‘“April 8th. Found nest no. 6 in a pinyon tree about twelve feet up. Con- 
tained one young about a week old. Old bird sat very close, with beak up 
and open as usual. I almost touched her with my hand. Upon examination of 
nest no. 4, which had contained two young, I found the same to be vacated. 

“April 10th. Found nest no. 1 vacated when I visited it to photograpn 
contents. The young of nest no. 2, though I considered them about two days 
older than those of nest no. 1, were still in the nest, and I took several photos 
of them. Also collected the male bird and young for a Museum group. (See 
fig. 51.) The male was the dominant defender of the brood, though I thought 
it was the female until I prepared the skin. Examination proved it to be the 
male, with testes much smaller than in the mating season.’’ 

Being dissatisfied with results of the foregoing expedition, and getting 
none from my other parties, I arranged with Mr. Sheldon to make an earlier 
trip to the same camp and location this year (1917), in hopes of fuller notes 
on the building and nesting habits of the Nutcrackers, as well as better exhibits 
for my collection. Little further knowledge was obtained, and I will briefly 
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state the results of the trip. Sheldon arrived in camp on March 2, and broke 
camp for return to Denver March 25, devoting his time in the interim exelu- 
sively to this subject, making copious daily notes of observations, including 
other birds seen, and covered the same and vastiy more territory than last year. 
He saw but very few nuterackers, some days none. Saw at different times 
two mountain lions ahd num- 
bers of deer; also two par- 
tial carcasses of deer killed 
by mountain lions. 

He records finding fif- 
teen last year’s nests, but 
could find practically no 
pinyon nuts, the chief food 
of old and young while nest- 
ing, evidencing no nut erop 
during the previous year, a 
condition to which we 
ascribe the scarcity of nest: 
ing birds this season. The 
following are extracts from 
his notes: 

March 9the Found 
paunch, bones and other re- 
mains of deer freshly killed 
by mountain lion, an ac- 
count of the killing being 
plainly told in the snow. 
Clarke Crows feeding on re- 
mains of deer. Two deer 
seen and tracks abundant. 
Saw Pinyon Jays and Clarke 
Crows making a_ big fuss 
over something, and on in- 
vestigation found it to be a 
Great Horned Owl perched 
in a pinyon, which refused 
to move at my coming upon 
the scene. Clouding up and 
wind fierce. Beaver work- 


Fig. 51. Youne CiarKe NUTCRACKERS IN ing on the creek, an unusual 
NEST. ONE OR MORE FREQUENTLY FLUT- occurrence. 
TERED OUT OF THE NEST WHILE THE PHOTO- ‘“‘Marech 13th. Weather 
GRAPH WAS BEING TAKEN. clear and _ first sign of 


spring. Saw first Mountain 

Bluebird. Found freshly made Crow’s nest. While at the nest the bird came 

in with her beak full of fibres of bark, but upon seeing me she flew away. I 

retreated from close vicinity and watched from a distance through glasses. 

Both birds brought in material, and, I think, finished the nest, as this perform- 
ance ceased after two trips were made. 7 

‘‘March 14th. New nest found yesterday contained one egg; bird on 


‘went away, concluding that 
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nest assumed same pose as those found iast year, head thrown back and beak 
open. 

‘“‘Mareh 17th. Covered region again today, but nothing new found. 
Weather mild and snow melting fast. Mountain lion again seen at distance of 
quarter of a mile, slowly walking along rocky ridge. Three eggs in nest that 
contained one on the 14th, and I left them. 

‘‘Mareh 19th. Went to canyon no. 3 to collect nest and eggs. Found the 
bird brooding and tried to get a picture of her by climbing tree. She left 
when I got to the required position. Nest contained three eggs, as | expected. 
I photographed the set after 
breaking away branches con- 
Sealine part of the nest. 
feee te. 52.) I then built 
ioe plattorm so that 1 
might get a photo of the old 
bird on the nest. When | 
went a few paces away she 
returned and covered the 
eggs, first investigating the 
broken branches and_ the 
Mamorm of the old trees 
woieh I had constructed. 
Returning | attempted to 
wet on the stand, but she 
flew from the nest and I 


I would have to be satisfied 
With a picture at an angle 
and about eight feet distant. 
She soon covered the eggs 
again and I snapped her, but 
this picture proved to be a 
failure. I then took the nest. 
iiesiwo birds: up to this 
time were close by and ut- 
tered repeated caws, but 
meme i took the nest 
they disappeared. In about 


ten minutes one of them, Fig. 52. NEST AND EGGS OF CLARKE NUT- 
the female, returned. and CRACKER IN SITU. SET TAKEN Marcu 19, 
? 


I shot it. The male came roe 


in for a moment, and then flew to the top of the ridge to a perch on a cedar 
tree, where I watched it through glasses. With neck stretched out and Dill 
pointing skyward, he would hold a strained position for several seconds. | 
have seen the birds do this same thing at close range, when squeaky notes 
were uttered, but in this ease he was too far away for me to hear. When I left 
he flew to the nest site and I returned to collect him, but he was now very 
wary and I was unable to do so, though I disliked leaving one of the pair. 
This nest was situated at the bottom of the canyon near its head, at about 
8,900 feet altitude, and was placed in the crotch of a eood-sized limb of a 
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pinyon about three feet from the trunk and nine feet above the ground, It is 
better made and bulkier than any of those found last year. 

‘The stomach of the female contained particles of small mammal bones, 
about 35 per cent, vegetable matter, 35 per cent, beetles or insects, 10 per cent, 
gravel, 10 per cent, and small rodents’ teeth, 10 per cent. The particles of bone 
and teeth very likely were disgorged by an owl.’’ 

Upon receipt in Denver of the nest, bird and eggs taken in 1916, the eggs 
were at once prepared, but the shells of two of them, just ready to hatch, were 


Fig. 53. NEST AND EGGS OF CLARKE NUTCRACKER. SAME SET AS IN FIG. 52, ABOUT 
0/8 NATURAL SIZE. 


so thin and fragile they could not be saved intact. They were the thinnest 
and most fragile shells of their size I ever encountered, but whether character- 
istic of the species or solely due to,advanced incubation I cannot say. The 
third egg, being rotten, was saved intact. 

The Nest: Outside structure composed of old dry gnarled sticks and 
twigs of cedar, of varying sizes, securely bound together with strips of cedar 
bark. Walls approximately two inches thick, woven exceptionally tight. The 
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lining, about one inch thick, is a firm, compact, warm matting of fine shredded 
eedar bark fibre, practically no weeds, grass, feathers or other matter enter- 
ing into its composition. This construction, with the depth of the nest, makes 
it especially well adapted to protect its contents from freezing and severely 
inclement weather. 

Measurements: Outside diameter, average about 11 inches, depth 714 
inches. Inside of cup, diameter 4 inches, depth 214 inches. 

Eggs: Ground color light hehen green. Light mottlings or shadings of 
pale drab-gray and minute spottings of Sacecardo’s olive distributed over the 
entire surface, with a shght confluence at the larger end where a faintly 
defined banded effect is noticeable. (Colors from Ridgway’s Color Standards 
and Nomenclature.) Measurements (in inches) : 1.25x0.92. 

The nest taken this year is practically the same as the one taken last year, 
except somewhat larger in outside measurements and of fresher material. (Sce 
fig. 53.) The three eggs of this year’s take differ but little in color or mark- 
ings. Their measurements (in inches) are as follows: 1.27x0.91; 1.26x0.87; 
1.31x0.90. It would appear from the foregoing that three eggs were a normal. 
if not maximum, clutch for this species. 

Denver, Colorado, June 13, 1917. 


RED LETTER DAYS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


EFORE visiting Venice, in the field season of 1907, we had some delightful 
encounters with water birds, in passing, for between Capistrano and the 
San Jacinto Mountains our work took us to the two alkaline lakes, San 
Jacinto and Elsinore, both evidently popular with water fowl. | 
When we drove out from Hemet to San Jacinto Lake on August 14, in the 
cultivated valley we saw a harvester, drawn by a band of horses, entering 
fields of straw-colored waving grain, and leaving behind stubble fields and 
rows of fat grain bags. But in the immediate neighborhood of the alkaline 
lake the soil was too permeated with salt for grain fields—one plant of the 
country actually shone with salt erystals—and the only signs of human habi- 
tation were a ruin and an abandoned house and barn. On the roof of the barn 
a Red-shafted Flicker rested, and inside a Barn Owl napped, while two Ravens 
perched on rafters enjoying the cool shade in the heat of the day. 

-Here the level floor of the San Jacinto plain presented a characteristic 
desert picture, the soft blue bulk of the San Jacinto Mountains having a fore- 
eround of pale desert colors brightened by acres of pink abronias, wide 
stretches of yellow tar weed, and fields of sunflowers with faces turned toward 
the sun, fields that went well with the fresh, uplifted song of the Meadowlark. 
The strong smell of the tar weed suggested the pleasing tang of the desert creo- 
sote, and along the base of the foothills near the lake grew desert willows, mes- 
quite, and other desert plants, and masses of pale green cactus topped with 
pink fruit. Roadrunners and Cactus Wrens and their nests were passed here, 
and two Cactus Wrens dashed across the road ahead of us, one of them lighting 
on a fence post with its grating chut, chut, chut. 
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About a pond near the lake a variety of water birds were gathered. Two 
Phalaropes were swimming around in the pond, a Willet flew up with a sudden 
flash of white, a Marbled Godwit on the shore stood on one leg with its bill rest- 
ing in its wing feathers, an Anthony Green Heron rose from the low juncus 
border showing its long bill and crest, a company of White-faced Glossy Ibises 
were walking around in the marsh grass, and circling low over the water was 
a small band of Greater Yellowlegs, while standing out by itself was a bird on 
which we focused our glasses eagerly, a large white-bodied Avocet, its long 
bill recurved at the tip, a most distinguished looking bird which I longed to 
stop and study. 

As the water of the San Jacinto River is now used for irrigation, the lake 
is only a rain water lake, but at our visit it was about a mile long, a typical 
tule lake, with great stretches of cool-looking dark green tules ten feet high, 
showing a line of brown heads at the top. At our approach a large flock of 
Ibises flew from the green walls and from the dotted surface of the lake the 
nearer Coots and Gadwells went spattering and splashing off into the shelter- 
ing green alleys to begin their talk again when all was quiet. Near the edge 
of the lake a young Night Heron stood up to its body in water as if half asleep. 
Three Rails were seen in the tules walking jauntily about with short tails up. 
Red-winged and Yellow-headed Blackbirds were also flying about among their 
nests. 

Some of the Ibises were out in the marsh grass possibly catching the small 
frogs that were hopping around, and one that was standing alone in the short 
tules looking preoccupied, let us come quite near. Another flew with his quank 
so close we could see the maroon between his wings. In walking about, as their 
long legs bent under them they would busily give a dab here and there, bill 
and legs making a silhouette of three long lines in motion. 

A month later we repassed the lake, on our way scaring up Black-tailed 
Gnateatchers and Baird Wrens from the desert brush and willows, and seeing 
a Bell Sparrow, a family of Rock Wrens that flew back to their stony hillside, 
and a Say Phoebe that measured off the fence posts ahead of us. The pond on 
which there had been so many waders at our previous visit was now a dry, pale 
green hollow. The main lake was dotted over with birds but we had no time 
to stop for we were then in search of the kangaroo rats whose tracks and trails 
were everywhere in the valley. As we passed the lake, however, we saw, on 
the bent tops of some lodged tules, a large flock of Ibises that rose and circled 
around to another part of the lake. 

Ibises and a much greater number of water birds had been found previ- 
ously at Lake Elsinore, an alkaline lake lying between the Santa Ana Moun- 
tains and the Gavilan Hills and surrounded by orange, lemon, and olive or- 
chards. While the lake is now shrinking because its feeders are used for irri- 
gation, old beach lines along the foothills tell of its former magnitude. In 
curves along the shore piles of foam attested the alkaline character of the 
water and a wide margin of the beach was covered with a layer of algae, 
green at the edge of the water, red on the wet shore, and crusted white over the 
dry sand. Multitudes of the flies characteristic of alkaline lakes, from whose 
larvae the Indians make koochabee were found along the shore and the larvae 
were probably distributed over the algae, as in walking over the erisp crust 
we flushed Meadowlarks, Blackbirds, and flocks of Horned Larks, the Larks 
flying off with their plaintive ery. 
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Although we had been told that there wasn’t a bird on the shore at this 
time of year—July 26—as we looked over at a lagoon near the lake, lined up 
along its borders we discovered a row of forms that proved to be Ducks, which 
when we got near rose with a roar, flying out in a black mass and circling 
about till they finally came down in the lake. Altogether there were perhaps 
two dozen Mallards, fifty Gadwell, and two hundred Cinnamon Teal. 

Other larger black forms, about thirty of them, through the field glass 
proved to be White-faced Glossy Ibises. As this was before we had been to 
San Jacinto Lake and these were the first Ibises I had ever seen, I could hardly 
believe my good fortune. Standing around taking their comfort, or walking 
about humped over like Curlew, probing with their long decurved bills, at the 
distance they looked black enough to justify their common local name—Black 
Curlew. As we approached they rose, with a loud quank, quank, and circled 
around in a close flock looking as decorative as figures on a Japanese screen, 
each bird a segment of a circle with its long extended drooping neck and legs. 
As they swung around and the sun struck them, their long necks glowed dark 
inaroon and their backs shone dark green. It was a picture for an artist. 
After circling low around us they dropped down in the place from which they 
had arisen, after which they stalked about unconcernedly, probing the ground. 
They must also have been feeding along the lake shore for in places the whitish 
crust of dried algae was as riddled as a long used target. 

As I stood open-eyed watching the Ibises, another large striking bird ap- 
peared on the film of this rare moving picture—a Black-necked Stilt—its black 
wings raised over its black and white body, as it lit and stood stilted up on its 
long pink legs. It came out on the edge of the lagoon and ran up and down 
with a nervous, nasal en, en, making itself so conspicuous that we quickly ar- 
rived at a conclusion. As we advanced it was joined by five other anxious par- 
ents. And three pairs of Black-necked Stilts can make as much excitement 
as two hundred and fifty Dueks! The whole disturbance, as far as revealed, 
was due to the fact that three half-grown young were running around trying 
to hide on a narrow grassy spit of land between the lake and the lagoon. One 
Stilt, in its calmest moments, is enough to occupy all one’s attention, running 
along the shore with airily hinging legs, or wading out in the water on its long 
pink stilts. But when six anxious parents fly around you with long necks and 
legs extended, distractedly crying en, en, or bursting out into a loud harsh 
barking kown, kown, and after working themselves up draw on their imagina- 
tions for methods of decoy, were it not all done in such tragic earnest, they 
would indeed be laughably droll figures. Bending one knee and throwing up a 
long pink leg as if to get a better purchase, one would flap the opposite long 
black wing like the sail of a windmill till it almost touched the ground. Then, 
stiff-legged, the acrobatic Stilt would tilt forward against the wind till it 
seemed as if its small stilted up body would surely tip over on its bill: and 
then again it would begin violently flapping its wings at its sides. Or one of 
the droll birds would merely run along the beach eloquently shaking its wings. 

While absorbedly watching the Stilts my attention was attracted to some 
big dim forms in the background that, with the glass, proved to be a row of 
Great Blue Herons on the edge of a lagoon, sitting in picturesque attitudes with 
necks variously folded up. More wary than any of the other birds, perhaps be- 
cause of their enormous size, one by one they flew silently away, their eray 
forms fading into their background. After a time I rediscovered them, a row 
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of nine big motionless figures on a streak of white, doubtless the beach of a 
distant lagoon—solemn lookers-on at the play. 

But these distinguished characters were not the only ones seen along the 
shore. A solitary Coot stood near the edge of the water preening itself, a fam- 
ily (?) of seven Killdeer were standing together on the beach, Ravens croaked 
in passing over from the lake to a pasture where grasshoppers were abundant, 
an Ash-throated Flycatcher sat on an elderberry tree, a Black Phoebe perched 
on a fence near the water, Black-headed Grosbeaks and Mockingbirds kept in 
evidence, a Burrowing Owl flew from its burrow near the shore—a handful of 
pellets were gathered in passing—and two little Cassin Kingbirds snuggled 
tight to a branch while their parents flew over calling, and apparently fed 
them on the wing; and then too, Goldfinch voices were in the air, and Have 
Swallows were flying back and forth overhead. What a scene of life! As we 
were luxuriating in it, we heard a tourist on a hilltop above us exclaim dis- 
dainfully, ‘‘ We’ve been down to the lake. There’s nothing at the lake’’! 

All that afternoon we were on the shore, Mr. Bailey trapping for gophers 
in an attempt to solve a distribution problem raised farther up the range, so 
the Ducks that were out on the lagoon may have gotten used to our figures un- 
accompanied by shooting or accident to themselves. In any event, the next 
morning on going to the traps we found them on the lagoon, and by walking 
slowly and quietly toward them got within a few rods before any of them rose; 
and even when the mass had risen and cireled around, many of them came 
back, plumped down into the water, and swam quietly about the lagoon, work- 
ing out to its weedy edges. Feeding with the Mallards and Gadwell, Cinnamon 
Teal, which looked small by comparison, were especially tame, to my amaze- 
ment coming up within a few yards of us, looking up at us curiously as we 
talked to them. Possibly the most unsophisticated were young of the year who 
had never passed through the horrors of an open season. Recalling the feeding 
of wild Ducks on the ponds in Golden Gate Park, I wished fervently that we 
might spend the day among our new friends trying to tame them. Not far 
from shore three or four Dabchicks, told from the Ducks by their smaller size, 
grace, and delicacy, were swimming about, now above, now below water. 

While the mammalogist was engaged in setting a gopher trap near the 
shore of the lake, he was startled by a Cinnamon Teal bursting from her nest 
in the grass only about a yard from him. Hurrying to the spot I found the 
nest almost entirely hidden by soft yellow grass about a foot high. Bits of 
broken egg shell on the ground outside made me wonder if some of the duck- 
lings had already left in charge of the other parent, as sometimes happens in 
other bird families. In the nest, which was just a hollow in the ground encir- 
cled by dusky down from the mother’s breast, there were now only six eggs— 
the clutch is given as eight to twelve—together with the pathetic body of a 
downy yellow nestling. The old Duck had stood her ground bravely, but at the 
last moment had burst away without stopping to cover the eggs, and one was 
already pipped, while the midday sun was so hot it threatened to cook the oth- 
ers before she could summon courage to return. Then her last hopes would come 
to naught. Drawing the down carefully over the eggs we hurried away, taking 
the yellow nestling that had lain dead under its mother’s breast after all these 
weeks of waiting, after all the anxious nights when hungry coyotes passed 
along the shore, after all the many long hours of patient brooding and care. 

Later in the morning as we came up the beach we crept quietly over to 
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make sure that the mother had returned. Again I had to have the nest pointed 
out tome. The yellow grass had been combed up and drawn in at the top with 
eunning art to conceal its enclosed treasures. There the old Duck was, how- 
ever. Walking up softly and speaking in low tones we were able to get so near 
that we could see her eye, the fine brown pencilling of her head and breast, 
and the blue speculum of her wing. 

Early the next morning we again made our way eagerly to the nest. Could 
our tracks have betrayed her to a prowling enemy? Had the sun been too hot 
for her eggs? What should we find? There she sat on her grassy nest, and— 
under the edge of one wing to our delight we discovered a protruding patch 
of yeilow down. Misinterpreting our excited comments, after a courageous stand 
she burst away from almost under our hands, coming down in the grass a few 
yards away, waddling along dragging her wings in appealing decoy. Turning 
our backs we hurried guiltily down the beach. When we ventured to look 
back she was swimming around on the lake, picking about with apparent in- 
difference ; but even as we watched over our shoulders, back she swam, straight 
for the shore. How fast she went! When nearly there she stopped and took 
one last look at us, then quickly climbed up the bank and across the beach 
to the nest. 

_ At sunset we were again at the lake and went to see what had happened to 
the little family in whose fortunes we had become so much interested. Mother 
and duckling were both gone! Had the old Duck despaired of the rest of her 
egos and hurried off to get safe cover for her one small nestling? Where had 
she taken it? Wescanned the water eagerly. She was nowhere to be seen. 
But she must know the secrets of lake and shore, and could choose well the 
safe harbors for tender little ones. 

As we stood thinking of the tragedies of the deserted home, the sunset 
light deepened to orange. In the sky overhead a flock of Texas Nighthawks 
were beating, and as we watched they flew off toward the hills. Just before 
we turned to go a Night Heron came flying up the shore and lit beside the 
water, standing silent and motionless, ready for its night’s work. The interests 
of the day had given place to those of the night. Would that we could stay and 
see all the nocturnal birds and mammals come out under the stars and take up 
the task of caring for their families! For in the world of the wild sunset does 
not end the joys and labors of the day. When the stars shine out, another day 
begins. 

Washington, D. C., May 28, 1916. 


BOTTA’S VISIT TO CALIFORNIA 
By T. S. PALMER 


R. PAOLO EMILIO BOTTA (1802-1870), an Italian traveller and archae- 
ologist, spent more than a year in California in 1827 and 1828. This visit 
was made in the course of a voyage around the world, nine years before 

the visit of Thomas Nuttall, three or four years before David Douglas reached 
California, and at about the same time that Dr. Alexander Collie, surgeon on H. 
M.S. ‘Blossom’ was on the coast. Prior to 1827 apparently only a few of the 
most characteristic species of birds such as the thrasher, the valley quail and 
the condor had been described from California. The thrasher or ‘Promerops de 
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la Californie Septentrionale’ and the quail or ‘Perdrix de la Californie’ had 
been reported by the French expedition under La Pérouse which visited Mon- 
terey in 1786, and specimens of the quail and condor collected by Archibald 
Menzies, botanist of the English expedition in command of Capt. Vancouver, 
had been taken to England where they were described in 1797. 

With the exception of the botanist Menzies, Collie and Botta were the first 
naturalists who collected in California. Botta’s collections were small and no 
special report on them was published, but severai of the species named in his 
honor serve to recall his visit. His name is borne by the pocket gopher (Tho- 
momys bottae) which is common in the vicinity of San Francisco Bay, by an 
unidentified squirrel (Sciurus botfae), by the peculiar rubber snake (Charina 
bottae), and by Saurothera bottae now regarded as one of the synonyms of the 
Roadrunner. Botta collected the type specimens of the Roadrunner (Geococcy.r 
califormanus), and Anna Hummingbird (Calypte anna), and also a young 
male of the latter species, all of which were described by Lesson. A record of 
his work may be found in his paper on the Roadrunner’ and an account of his 
trip in Duhaut-Cilly’s narrative of the voyage and a brief statement in H. H. 
Baneroft’s ‘History of California”. _ 

Botta was born in Turin, Italy, December 6, 1802, and died in his 68th year 
at Acheres, near Paris, March 29, 1870. He is well known from his archaeological 
explorations in Arabia, Mesopotamia, and especially in the vicinity of Nineveh. 
When a young man, not yet 24 years of age, he sailed from Havre, France, in 
April, 1826, as surgeon on the sailing vessel ‘Le Heros’ in command of Capt. 
Auguste Duhaut-Cilly bound on a three years trading voyage around the world. 
After touching at several South American ports the ‘Heros’ anchored at San 
Francisco, on January 27, 1827, where she remained six weeks and where dur- 
ing the month of February a number of birds were obtained. During Botta’s 
stay on the coast he spent most of his time at the various Spanish Missions and 
visited all of the more important ones from Solano to San Diego, some of them. 
two or three times. With the exception of the trips to points in the vicinity of 
San Francisco and to San Gabriel and San Luis Rey, the journeys were made 
chiefly in the vessel as it went from port to port. Following is a rough outline 
of his itinerary as shown by the route of the vessel: 


1827 Oct.—Monterey, and departure Oct. 20 for 

Jan. 27-Mar. 7—San Francisco. Callao, Peru. 
Mar.—Santa Cruz, Monterey, Santa Barbara. 1828 
April—San Pedro, San Diego. May 3—Arrival at Monterey on return 
May-June 10—Trip to Mazatlan, Mexico. from Peru. 
June—San Diego, San Luis Rey, Santa Bar- June—Bodega, Ross, Monterey, Santa Bar- 

bara. bara, San Pedro, Los Angeles, San Ga- 
July—San Francisco, Santa Clara, San Jose. briel. 
Aug.—Solano, Santa Cruz, Monterey. July—San Diego. 


Sept.—Santa Barbara, San Pedro, Los An- Aug. 27—Departure for Sandwich Islands. 
geles, San Gabriel. 

In both of these visits Botta missed meeting Capt. F. W. Beechey and the 
naturalists on H. M.S. ‘Blossom’. Beechey on his first voyage to Bering Strait 
to meet Sir John Franklin had been obliged to turn south on the approach of 
winter and sailed for San Francisco to obtain supplies. Here the ‘Blossom’ 
remained from Nov. 8 to Dee. 25, 1826, while Collie and a party went overland 


1Description du Saurothera californiana, Nouv. Ann. Mus. Hist. Nat., IV, pp. 121-124. 
IE 8, WSR. 
*Bancroft’s Works, XX, pp. 128-130, 1385. 
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to Monterey. Beechey then sailed for Monterey and spent five days (Jan. 1-5, 
1827) at that port. On his second visit late in the same year, 1827, he remained 
three weeks (Oct. 29-Nov. 17) at Monterey, and two weeks (Nov. 19-Dec. 3) 
at San Francisco. It was during these two visits that the surgeon Dr. Collie 
collected the California birds which were brought back by the expedition. 
Thus Botta arrived at San Francisco just a month after Beechey had left that 
port the first time, and he was absent on his trip to Peru during Beechey’s sec- 
ond visit. 

The material obtained by Botta was important and formed the basis of the 
descriptions of several new species. Immediately upon his return to France in 
the summer of 1829 some of his birds evidently passed into the possession of the 
Duke of Rivoli as Lesson mentions that the specimens of the hummingbird and 
the roadrunner which he described that year were contained in the Rivoli col- 
iection and were brought back by Botta. These specimens were not labeled with 
the exact localities where they were obtained and consequently it is important 
to ascertain as accurately as possible where they were collected. The type 
localities of the Roadrunner and Anna Hummingbird are given simply as 
California in the A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ of 1910, but it is now possible to de- 
termine them more accurately. It is probable that the Roadrunner was col- 
lected in southern California, and, from the places mentioned above, the type 
locality may reasonably be assumed as the vicinity of Los Angeles or San 
Diego. Similarly, San Francisco may be accepted as the type locality of 
Calyple anna since Botta collected here longer than at other places and in the 
narrative of the voyage hummingbirds are especially mentioned among the 
birds obtained there in February, 1827. 

The narrative of the voyage of the ‘Heros’ by Capt. Duhaut-Cilly was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1834-35 under the title ‘Voyage autour du Monde’. In 1837 
an Italian translation in which were incorporated some notes by Botta was 
made by his father, Carlo Botta, the eminent Italian historian, and appeared 
under the title ‘Viaggio intorno al Globo’ in at least two editions, one published 
in Turin in 1841, and the other in Naples in 1842. A copy of the Turin edition 
of the ‘Viaggio’ is in the Library of Congress in Washington and a copy of the 
Naples edition is in the collection of Californiana in the Los Angeles Public 
Library. These works should be carefully examined to see whether they throw 
any further light on the California collections made by Botta. 

Washington, D. C., July 8, 1917. 


SOME BIRDS OF THE DAVIS MOUNTAINS, TEXAS 


By AUSTIN PAUL SMITH 


HIS article deals with the more interesting of the hundred or more species 

of birds met with during a six weeks’ trip (September 2 to October 16, 
1916) to the Davis Mountains. This is the most accessible of the several 
small ranges which lie between the Pecos River and the Rio Grande, in western 
Texas. Leaving the Southern Pacific Railway at Marfa, Texas, one goes by 
auto-stage twenty-two miles to Fort Davis. This little town, charmingly situ- 
ated at the very base of the mountains, at an altitude of shghtly over 5000 
feet, is distant about a mile from the opening of Limpia canyon, the principal 
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gateway into the Davis Mountains. Near the mouth of this canyon grow num- 
bers of cottonwoods, flourishing by reason of the ever present moisture. Sur- 
face water is here flowing in goodly volume, although along the greater length 
of the course elsewhere Limpia Creek is, except during the rainy summer 
months, a creek in name only. A few water-holes generally persist, however, 
even in dry years. 

About four miles up the canyon is the home of Mr. A. C. Prude, the owner 
of Limpia Ranch, including most of the lower half of the water course. It was 
here that I made my headquarters for the greater portion of my stay. It is a 
delightful spot in every way, and | was very loath to leave it. About twelve 
miles farther up, located in the oaks at an altitude of 6500 feet, is another 
large ranch named Highland Springs, where I stayed two weeks. Mount 
Livermore (8300 feet), the highest point in the range, is about ten miles dis- 
tant from the ranch house. I experienced almost perfect weather during my 
visit in the mountains, while the protracted rains of the preceding summer 
had produced a maximum of vegetation. 

I wish here to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Biological Survey, of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, for specific determination of 
many of the birds listed beyond. 


Helodromas solitarius cinnamomeus. Western Solitary Sandpiper. Noted several 
times during the first half of September about the stock reservoirs at Limpia Ranch; 
also along Limpia Creek up to 6000 feet. 

Bartramia longicauda. Bartramian Sandpiper. I have record of its occurrence 
September 2 and 4, in company with the preceding species. 

Cyrtonyx montezumae mearnsi. Mearns Quail. People long resident in the 
mountains claim that up to within a few years it had been a common species. Several 
successive dry years, ending in 1916, had greatly reduced its numbers. I flushed a single 
bird September 26 while it was drinking at a tiny stream flowing in a deep canyon, at an 
altitude of 6500 feet. 

Columba fasciata fasciata. Band-tailed Pigeon. This species was found in abund- 
ance in the oak region of the mountains. The acorn of a dwarf oak was its principal, if 
not entire, food source. Adults were molting during the period under observation (Sep- 
tember 10 to October 6), and young, two-thirds grown but barely able to fly, were found 
October 3. 

Buteo borealis calurus. Western Red-tail. The most common bird of prey of the 
higher mountains; recorded almost daily at Highland Springs Ranch. 

Aquila chrysaetos. Golden Eagle. Texas records for this notable species are few. 
1 sighted a bird overhead, October 2, at Highland Springs Ranch. I was told that it was 
of frequent occurrence in winter. 

Falco mexicanus. Prairie Falcon. Several pairs dwelt on the cliffs bordering 
Limpia Canyon, hunting along the course of the stream. 

Speotyto cunicularia hypogaea. Burrowing Owl. Locally common in foothill pas- 
tures on the south slope of the mountains, ranging up to 5500 feet. 

Geococcyx californianus. Roadrunner. About the base of the range it was pres- 
ent in numbers; I found it occasionally at Limpia Ranch, ranging up to 6000 feet. 

Coccyzus americanus occidentalis. California Cuckoo. An individual, several 
times sighted as it passed from tree to tree, was recorded September 12, along Limpia 
Creek at 5500 feet. 

Streptoceryle alcyon alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. This species was not unusual at 
Limpia Ranch, but it is probable that the individuals noted were transients. The Lim- 
pia contains few, if any, fish, although tadpoles are plentiful, particularly in the stock 
reservoirs. 

Dryobates scalaris symplectus. Texas Woodpecker. The most generally distrib- 
uted, and most numerous, woodpecker in the mountains. It ranged into the pines, at 
least to 7300 feet altitude. 
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Phalaenoptilus nuttalli nuttalli. Poorwill. Seen almost daily during my stay at 
Limpia Ranch. Several times heard in early October at Highland Springs Ranch, at an 
altitude of 7000 feet. 

Aeronautes melanoleucus. White-throated Swift. There are some rugged cliffs 
near the ranch house at Highland Springs Ranch, at the base of which several large 
springs issue. This produces an abundant growth of trees and shrubs, within limited 
areas, upon otherwise barren hillsides. About these cliffs on October 5, a large flock of 
Swifts was flying, descending at intervals to feed upon the minute insects swarming 
above the water’s surface. They seemed to be frolicing, chasing one another high and 
low, through the foliage of the trees even, and were uttering strident calls every few 
moments. 

Selasphorus rufus. Rufous Hummingbird. This was the only hummingbird pres- 
ent in any numbers during my visit. Of general distribution. Very few adult males 
were seen. Present at 6500 feet altitude October 3. 

Tyrannus vociferans. Cassin Kingbird. Next to the Western Chipping Sparrow, 
ihis was the most abundant bird I encountered. It was everywhere at Limpia Ranch, 
and ascended to 6500 feet, at which altitude it was present October 6. Practically all 
were molting during September. 

Empidonax minimus. Least Flycatcher. Occurred as a transient, September 2 to 
18. Usually flushed from some low perch in the brush lining the Limpia. 

Empidonax wrighti. Wright Flycatcher. Met with in the pine zone; also in cool 
brushy groves in the deeper canyons above 6500 feet. Last seen October 4. Individuals 
displayed great variation in the shade and amount of yellow on the underparts. 

Otocoris alpestris leucolaema. Desert Horned Lark. Congenial situations for 
Horned Larks cecurred on the many flat-topped hills of the range, but it was only during 
a trip from Fort Davis to Marfa that any were met with. 

Cyanocitta stelleri diademata. Long-crested Jay. The numbers of this species are 
limited owing to the circumscribed area of the pine zone. Only once or twice was it 
found in the dwarf oaks that border the pines. Molt completed late in September. 

Aphelocoma texana. Texas Jay. Aphelocoma woodhousei. Woodhouse Jay. The 
distribution of the several forms of Aphelocoma accredited to Texas is perplexing. Tez- 
ana is reported as occurring west to this group of mountains, and should presumably be 
the breeding form, yet all specimens in the series I took seem typical woodhousei. They 
are very common and noisy in the oak regions from 5000 to 7000 feet. The molt was 
completed between September 15 and 30. 

Corvus cryptoleucus. White-necked Raven. This species occasionally approached 
Fort Davis, and on the road between that place and Marfa it was to be seen any day. No 
ravens were seen in the mountains. 

Nucifraga columbiana. Clarke Nutcracker. On September 10, near the base of 
Mount Livermore at an altitude approximating 7000 feet, I came upon a pair feeding in 
a leisurely manner in a scattered growth of yellow pine. I watched them for several 
minutes and was at times not more than sixty feet from them. I found them quite as 
noisy as is usual. This is perhaps the first record for the state. 

Astragalinus psaltria psaltria. Arkansas Goldfinch. I never met with Goldfinches 
in greater numbers than about the corrals at Highland Springs Ranch. They were fre- 
quent at lower elevations as well. Young barely able to fly were recorded September 19, 
at Limpia Ranch. The breeding birds approached the form mexicanus in having dark 
backs, but nearly all individuals composing flocks at higher levels had the top of the 
head much darker than the mantle. 

Spizella pallida. Clay-colored Sparrow. Mixed with the large flocks of Western 
Chipping Sparrow, that could be continually flushed from brushy coverts, were a num- 
ber of the present species. It was not found after September, nor at an altitude greater 
than 5500 feet. 

Junco montanus. Montana Junco. Found October 1 in Wahoo Canyon, one of the 
deepest and roughest ravines in the mountains, at an altitude of perhaps 6500 feet, feed- 
ing about loose piles of brush. The Biological Survey identified specimens taken as of 
this form. 

Aimophila ruficeps scotti. Scott Sparrow. Oftener heard than seen. Quite vigor- 
ous in its nuptial song, until the middle of September. The nesting season must cover a 
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long period as on September 26 I flushed a parent from its nest containing four young 
with eyes not yet opened. On that same date there were birds of the year about, which 
retained only traces of the spotting on the breast indicative of the juvenile plumage. The 
adults, however, were just beginning to acquire new body and tail feathers when I left. 

Pipilo maculatus montanus. Mountain Towhee. Fairly common above 6500 feet. 
Young, barely able to fly, were taken September 10. 

Guiraca caerulea lazula. Western Blue Grosbeak. A conspicuous breeding species 
along the Limpia up to 6000 feet. Young able to fly only a few feet were found Septem- 
ber 26. Departs by October 1. 

Spiza americana. Dickcissel. A lone bird, perching in a low oak near the ranch 
house on Limpia Ranch, was secured on September 16. 

Piranga hepatica hepatica. Hepatic Tanager. Not less attractive and far more 
abundant than either of its two relatives occurring in these same mountains. This spe- 
cies characterizes the lower edge of the pine zone. Its center of abundance was the site 
of the old government saw mill at 7000 feet altitude. The number of individuals present 
at times suggested that they were, perhaps, transients from the Guadaloupe Mountains 
1o the northwestward. On the last visit I paid to its haunts, September 6, it was still in 
evidence, but in diminished numbers. I recall seeing no males alive that had mixed 
plumage, and in the series taken there are none. It is possible that the immature birds 
had departed from the region before my first meeting with the species. 

Piranga rubra cooperi. Cooper Tanager. Fairly numerous among the cotton- 
woods at the mouth of Limpia Canyon and occasionally ascending along the course of 
that stream to 6000 feet. An adult male taken September 20 had completed the molt into 
the fall plumage. This was the last record for the species. 

Lanivireo solitarius cassini. Cassin Vireo. The heavy arborescent growth made 
possible by the spring on the hill slope above Highland Springs Ranch was a haven for 
several species of vireos. On October 6 a bird, noticeably different from the prevailing 
form (plumbeus) was secured. It was identified as cassini by the Biological Survey. 

Vireo huttoni stephensi. Stephens Vireo. In the situation given for the preced- 
ing I found a few individuals of this small vireo on October 5 and 6. 

Dendroica aestiva sonorana. Sonora Yellow Warbler. A tolerably numerous tran- 
sient along the lower course of the Limpia from September 4 to 16. It favored thickets 
composed of desert willow and walnut. 

Dendroica townsendi. Townsend Warbler. By far the most abundant member of 
the warbler family over the entire mountains during my stay. 

Icteria virens longicauda. Long-tailed Chat. Due to constant moisture, a vigor- 
ous composite undergrowth covered the ground under much of the area of the cotton- 
wood groves. Here Chats and Yellowthroats were at home. I shot an example of the 
former on September 20 with most of the feathers of the head and throat in sheaths and 
almost minus a tail. 

Mimus polyglottos leucopterus. Western Mockingbird. Occasionally ventured by 
way of the Limpia Canyon up to an altitude of 5700 feet, but not abundant even about 
Fort Davis. 

Toxostoma curvirostre curvirostre. Curved-billed Thrasher. Considerable inter- 
est is attached to the finding of this thrasher in the Davis Mountains owing to its alti- 
tudinal range. It was observed daily about the buildings at Limpia Ranch, its favorite 
retreat being the woodpiles and nearby vegetable gardens. Aside from this, I met with 
it only where patches of nopal (opuntia) grew. This cactus ascends nearly to 6000 feet 
and the Curve-bill does likewise. Adults were in ragged condition, with new body feath- 
ers appearing in patches, in September and early October. 

Thryomanes bewicki eremophilus. Desert Wren. Common throughout the oak re: 
gions. Its actions and notes were not distinguishable from the other forms of this genus. 

Sitta carolinensis nelsoni. Rocky Mountain Nuthatch. Another oak zone frequent- 
er, likewise abundant. Occasionally enters the pines. Molt completed in September. 

Baeolophus atricristatus atricristatus. Black-crested Titmouse. Often found with 
the nuthatches, but descending to a lower altitude. 

Penthestes gambeli gambeli. Mountain Chickadee. Rather plentiful resident of 
the pine zone. While not shy it appeared to me as a more active bird than P. carolinen- 
sis agilis of central Texas; also possessing more penetrating call notes. 
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Psaltriparus plumbeus. Lead-colored Bush-tit. Psaltriparus melanotis lloydi. 
Lloyd Bush-tit. The relative distribution cf these two species in the mountains under 
discussion has not been well determined. The Lead-colored Bush-tit is much the com- 
moner species, and ranges over the entire mountain range, wherever cover exists, up to 
the edge of the pines. Limpia Canyon is given as the type locality for lloydi, but, ex- 
cepting perhaps in winter, that species rarely descends below 6000 feet. It is partial to 
the willow-like oaks on the more shaded slopes just below the pines. During September 
few bush-tits possessed full complements of tail feathers and some had none. 

Hylocichla guttata auduboni. Audubon Hermit Thrush. Three, possibly four, 
forms of this species are transients or winter visitants in western Texas. The above 
named form is the first to arrive, and was the only one met with during my stay. It was 
very common in suitable situations above 6000 feet. 


High Island, Texas, February 1, 1917. 


A NEW RACE OF FOX SPARROW, FROM THE VICINITY OF 
MONO LAKE, CALIFORNIA 


By JOSEPH GRINNELL and TRACY I. STORER 
(Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University of California) 


HIE collections obtained in the Yosemite region in 1914-16 for the Museum 
iq of Vertebrate Zoology include series of breeding Fox Sparrows from both 
Slopes of the Sierra Nevada. Examination of this summer material shows 
that two recognizable races are represented, the habitats of which are separat- 
ed by the Hudsonian and Alpine-Arctic territory of the Sierran crest. Fur- 
thermore, the east-slope race is not referable to the Great Basin form schistacea, 
as might have been expected. 
Passerella iliaca monoensis, new subspecies 
Mono Fox Sparrow 
Type.—Male adult, no. 26930, Mus. Vert. Zool.; Mono Lake Post Office, 
altitude 6500 feet, Mono County, California; May 21, 1916; collected by Joseph 
Dixon; original no. 4644. 


a b & d 


Fig. 54. BILLS OF FOUR SUBSPECIES OF Fox Sparrow (Passerella iliaca); ALL NAT- 
URAL SIZE. 


a. P. i. stephensi, ¢ ad.; no. 20505, Mus. Vert. Zool.; Taylor Meadow, 7000 feet 
aliewnulare) (Coz, Calif.; July 19, 1911. 

b. P. i. megarhyncha, ¢ ad.; no. 25693, Mus. Vert. Zool.; ridge near Chinqua- 
pin, 7000 feet alt., Yosemite National Park, Mariposa Co., Calif.; June 10, 
Oa. 

c. P. i. monoensis, @ ad.; no. 26930, Mus. Vert. Zool.; Mono Lake P. O., 6500 
feet alt., Mono Co., Calif.; May 21, 1916. 

d. P. i. schistacea, ¢ ad.; no. 9055, Mus. Vert. Zool.; head of Big Creek, 8000 
feet alt., Pine Forest Mts., Humboldt Co., Nevada; June 24, 1909. 
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DiaGNnosis.—Resembles closely Passerella wiaca megarhyncha but differs in 
less robust bill, and slightly paler (ashier) tone of gray on upper surface; dit- 
fers from Passerella iliaca schistacea (as represented by specimens from north- 
western Nevada), in thicker bill, longer claws, and paler dorsal coloration. 
(See figs. 54a, b, ¢, d.) 

MarertAu.—Nine specimens, including the type, from Mono County, Cali- 
fornia, as follows: from Mono Lake P. O., 6500 feet altitude, 4; from Walker 
Lake, 8000 feet, 3; from Parker Creek at 7500 and 8600 feet, 2. 

REMARKS.—The Mono Fox Sparrow adds another race to the assemblage 
of pale-colored forms breeding in the western United States. It is not expedi- 
ent to attempt at this time to determine the range of the new form beyond what 
is indicated by the few localities given. 

Berkeley, Califorma, August 15, 1917. 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


The Oldest American Ornithologist.—For twenty-two years the record for longevity 
among American ornithologists has been held by the late George Newbold Lawrence. 
who was born October 20, 1806, and died January 17, 1895, at the age of 88 years, 2 months 
and 28 days. This record has now been broken by a well known Californian and one of 
the honorary members of the Cooper Ornithological Club. -On June 12, 1917, Mr. Lyman 
Belding! celebrated his 88th birthday and on September 9 passed the limit reached by 
Lawrence. 

Comparatively few ornithologists have exceeded this age. Dr. Jean Louis Cabanis, 
editor of the Journal fur Ornithologie, died only two weeks before his 90th birthday; Dr. 
Alfred Russell Wallace lacked two months of 91; Dr. Rudolf Amandus Philippi of Santi- 
ago, Chili, almost reached the age of 96; William Bernhard Tegetmeier. the English avi- 
culturist, lived 96 years and two weeks; and Dr. Sven Nilsson, the eminent Swedish or- 
nithologist, held the world’s record among ornithologists, having attained the age of 
nearly 97. Nilsson died November 30, 1883, at the age of 96 years, 8 months and 22 days. 

Belding, at the time that he made his first trip to Lower California in 1881, was 
several years older than Bryant, Gambel, Grayson, Heermann, Kennerly or Suckley were 
when they died, and when his first book on ornithology appeared, the ‘“‘Land Birds of the 
Pacific District’, he was older than Bendire, Cassin, Coues, Lesson or Wilson were when 
they ceased publishing. With his present strong constitution and usual good health 
there is reason to hope that his span of life may exceed that of any of his ornithological 
predecessors in other lands.—T. S. PatMrr, Washington, D. C., July 25, 1917. 


A Portable Nest.—Having just conciuded a rather interesting observation upon a 
nest of the House Finch (Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis) and its owners, it occurred 
to me that an account of it might prove of more or less interest to readers of THrt Con- 
por. It happened that a pair of these well known little birds chose as a nesting place a 
shelf in a lean-to which was being used as a garage. The nest was built during a week’s 
absence of the owners of the lean-to, who found it very much in the way upon their re- 
turn. Not wishing to see the nest destroyed, as the birds were doing no harm, I decided 
to try a little experiment, and as carefully as possible I moved the nest three or four feet 
to one side on to a beam about fifteen inches higher than its former site, and just under 
the lower end of the roof. The next time I went into the shed the female flew out, ex- 
posing an egg to view. 

Each day the nest was moved from one to several feet, until it had rested in every 
available spot in the lean-to, the birds following it wherever it was placed and laying in 
all six eggs. And these were all successfully hatched out. After the youngsters ap- 
peared I continued to move the nest about, the parents foliowing it. One day, however, 
my partner remained all day in the “garage” working upon the car, and this proved to 


1¥For a portrait, see THE CONDOR, II, January, 1900. p, 2, 
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be too much for the birds. They did not seem to mind being moved about continually, 
but would not tolerate the presence of a man working near them all day, finally deserting 
the young. I tried to save the little ones by feeding them with bread soaked in milk, but 
they were too young to live through my rough nursing. 

Another pair of House Finches built a nest directly over the entrance to our cabin. 
As it was apt to be in our way my partner destroyed it. But they were persistent, and 
tried it again with the same result. They have already built three nests on exactly the 
same spot and are now working on a fourth, evidently believing in the old saying, “If at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try again’. Evidently they have taken a strong dislike to 
my partner and myself, and seem to show their indignation by pecking at the window 
nearest the entrance whenever either of us is inside-—HrNEST C. MAILLIARD, Hay Fork, 
Trinity County, California, June 1, 1917. 


The Black-footed Albatross off the Coast of Washington.—While not by any means 
wishing to intimate that the following notes constitute a new record for the region, the 
writer considers that the occurrence of albatrosses of any kind near our shores is pos- 
sibly a matter of general interest. On May 27, 1917, we were so fortunate as to secure 
three fine specimens of the Black-footed Albatross (Diomedea nigripes) which were col- 
lected about eighteen miles southwest of Cape Flattery, Washington. Although not ob- 
served in abundance, these birds were frequently seen. They occasionally followed the 
fishing boats, generally by two’s, looking for such scraps of fish as might be thrown 
overboard. The measurements of the birds were as follows, in inches: Male, length 34.25, 
extent 84.25; male, length 35.00, extent 86.00; female, length 31.50, extent 77.49. All 
these specimens are now in the collection of Mr. D. E. Brown, of Seattle, Washington.— 
HH. A. KircHin, Tacoma, Washington, August 1, 1917. 


Nesting of the Wilson Phalarope near Fresno, California——In THE CONDOR, XVIII, 
page 196, I recorded the occurrence of Steganopus tricolor near Firebaugh and suggested 
the possibility that the pair encountered might have been breeding or preparing to do so. 
Since that time persistent inquiry and some little field work have brought to light much 
additional information and finally resulted in the verification of my suspicion. 

On May 25, 1917, I visited a large, overflowed pasture about twelve miles south- 
west of Fresno and noted several pairs of phalaropes all of which were in the rich breed- 
ing plumage and apparently mated. Sometimes, before the birds were seen, I was aware 
of their presence by their characteristic netes which sound like subdued, grunting 
quacks, but from the fact that both birds were together I concluded that they had not yet 
commenced to nest. 

The next opportunity to visit this pasture came on June 18, and again I was soon 
attracted by the Cinnamon Teal-like quacking of a phalarope. This time, however, the 
bird was alone, and from its large size and bright plumage I assumed it was the female 
and that her mate was probably occupying a nest nearby. Accordingly I approached 
slowly, hoping that this bird might give some slight clue as to its whereabouts, and was 
much pleased to see that, after a short flight, she flew across a small island of about a 
quarter of an acre in extent and came back to the exact place from which she took flight. 
Repeating this experiment several times brought exactly the same results. 

The island mentioned was covered, for the most part, with a thick growth of Ber- 
muda grass, so, after blocking it off into several imaginary sections, I began a system- 
atic search and in less than fifteen minutes a phalarope fluttered from its nest and with 
all the feigned injury of a brooding dove limped away to join its mate. Immediately I 
concealed myself as best I could and remained quiet. After numerous slow flights 
around the island the pair finally settled down at the water’s edge and the smaller and 
less brilliantly plumaged of the two came sneaking through the grass from behind, walked 
directly past me at a distance of not to exceed ten feet and took its place on the nest. 

It seemed desirable to make sure that the question of identification might never 
arise in this case so I threw a clod toward the nest, causing the sitting bird to spring 
into the air and fly to the water’s edge some fifteen feet away where he plowed along 
with feathers ruffled, grunting and puffing like an angry coot. The four eggs rested in 
a Slight depression in the ground, lined with dry grass stems. Incubation had advanced 
to feathered embryos. Upon dissection the brooding bird proved to be the male. Anoth- 
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er female was encountered the same day under precisely the same conditions, but I had 
no time for an extended search and a superficial examination of the nearby territory 
failed to reveal her mate or the nest. 

The finding of this nest, together with the fact that mated pairs of birds in breed- 
ing condition and plumage are present throughout the summer, fully warrants the asser- 
tion that the Wilson Phalarope nests regularly, in small numbers, in the grassy tracts sur- 
rounding certain shallow overflowed areas in Fresno and Madera counties and probably 
in Merced County also— JoHN G. TyLer, Fresno, California, June 20, 1917. 


Stomach Contents of an Oregon Ruffed Grouse.—The Oregon Ruffed Grouse 
(Bonasa umbellus sabini) is a rare game bird in California. So little is known of its 
habits in this state, or of its food, that an enumeration of the results of the stomach ex- 
amination of a specimen obtained by H. S. Prescott at Requa, Del Norte County, Califor- 
nia, January 14, 1916, seems worth while. Identification of the seeds and leaves was 
made by Miss Anna M. Lute of the United States Department of Agriculture. The crop 
and stomach contained: Berries and seeds of madrofa (Arbutus menziesii); leaves of 
thimble berry (Rubus parviflorus); stems and leaves of dogwood (Cornus); unidentified 
pieces of stem.—Haroxtp C. Bryant, Berkeley, California, June 20, 1917. 


An Early Experiment in Keeping Hummingbirds in Captivity.—It is not generally 
known that one of the first experiments in keeping hummingbirds in captivity and ship- 
ping them to Europe was made in San Francisco, in pioneer days, by Adolphe Boucard, 
the well known French ornithologist and authority on the Trochilidae. Boucard reached 
San Francisco August 16, 1851, and remained until August 18, 1852, when he returned to 
France via Nicaragua and New York. In his “Travels of a Naturalist’ (p. 49) he de- 
scribes his experiment as follows: 

“From March to August [1852], I collected specimens of Natural History. Many 
were the species of beetles and butterflies that I collected in the suburbs of San Fran- 
cisco. . . . I also collected many species of birds, and more particularly Humming- 
birds. Two species were abundant, Calypte annae and Selasphorus rufus. I found many 
nests of these two species during the months of March and April, and at one time I had 
as Many as sixty of them alive, all taken from the nests. I fed them with fresh flowers 
and small insects. Some of them lived four months. At first I had them all together in 
a large cage, made on purpose, but as soon as they were grown up, they began to fight so 
much that I was obliged to put them in separate cages. I put one pair in each, and I 
succeeded in keeping them alive and well for a long time. My intention was to send 
them alive to Europe, but even the most robust died at sea, and it was a complete failure. 

“Nevertheless, I think if the same experiment was repeated in Florida, New Or- 
leans, or New York, with Trochilus colubris there are many probabilities that they would 
arrive alive in Europe; but of course they could not live long there. Since 1852, I think 
one experiment of that sort has been made with the Columbian species, and many of them 
arrived safely in Paris; but they died soon after their arrival. There is more chance with 
the northern species.” 

Half a century later five species of hummingbirds were successfully carried from 
Venezuela to England’. These birds were received by the Zoological Society of London, 
May 27, 1907. About 50 birds were captured of which 35 were shipped and 20 reached 
their destination alive. But there is a great difference between shipping hummingbirds 
to Europe from California via the Isthmus in 1852 and shipping them direct from Vene- 
zuela in 1907 with all the conveniences on modern, fast steamers, and it is not surprising 
that the first attempt resulted in failure—T. S. PatMeEr, Washington, D. C., July 7, 1917. 


Notes From the Southern Sierras.—In company with Mr. A. W. Hanaford I spent 
from June 16 to June 26, 1917, at various points in the San Bernardino and Sierra Madre 
mountains. The following notes do not cover all the species of birds noted, but only some 
of the more interesting ones. 

Porzana carolina. Sora Rail. One bird flushed from the pasture at the east end of 


Bear Lake, altitude 6760 feet, on June 18. Possibly breeding, although we did not locate 
a nest. 


‘Published in London in 1894; originally appeared in parts in the numbers of “The 
Hummingbird’, III and IV, 1893-1894. 


2 Bird Notes, v1, 1907, p. 102. : 
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Oreortyx picta plumifera. Plumed Quail. We noted this species in numbers be- 
tween Clark's and Seven Oaks, elevation about 5000 feet. No eggs were found, but coveys 
of young were frequently met with in the brush. The old birds called the chicks with a 
note remarkably like the snarling of a wildcat, which somewhat disconcerted us at first. 

Xenopicus albolarvatus gravirostris. Southern White-headed Woodpecker. Fawn- 
skin Valley, elevation 7000 feet, was the only locality where we found this bird to be 
abundant. Four nests were examined, three of them containing large young. From the 
other nest I collected three considerably incubated eggs on June 17. This seems to be a 
rather late set. 

Chordeiles virginianus hesperis. Pacific Nighthawk. On the 19th I collected a set 
of two fresh eggs near Pine Knot, elevation 6&00 feet, and not over 200 yards from the 
edge of Bear Lake. At Clark’s Ranch, 5000 feet, nighthawks were seen and heard every 
evening of the three days we stayed there. 

Aeronautes melanoleucus. White-throated Swift. Several colonies were noted in 
the San Gabriel Canyon at from 2000 to 3000 feet altitude. One nest that I examined 
June 24 contained four young nearly fully-fledged. 

Stellula calliope. Calliope Hummingbird. Although birds were quite common at 
several points near Bear Lake, we located but one nest of this species. It was inaccessi- 
bly situated on a dead limb of a large pine tree on Grout Creek, at about 7000 feet alti- 
tude. 

Sayornis nigricans. Black Phoebe. Common along all streams up to about 6000 
feet. We took a set of four half-incubated eggs at Clark’s, 5000 feet, on June 21. A sim- 
ilar set was noted near the in-take in San Gabriel Canyon, June 23. 

Myiochanes richardsoni richardson. Western Wood Pewee. The commonest 
- breeder everywhere. A set of three far-incubated eggs taken June 18 at 7000 feet, and 
many other nests noted at lower altitudes. 

Empidonax difficilis difficilis. Western Flycatcher. A set of three fresh eggs col- 
lected with the parent June 21 at 5000 feet in the Santa Ana Canyon. This was our only 
record of this bird. 

Otocoris alpestris actia. California Horned Lark. One pair noted at the I. S. 
Ranch, elevation 6800 feet. Their actions plainly showed that they had a nest in the 
vicinity, but I was unable through lack of time to locate it. 

Cyanocitta stelleri frontalis. Blue-fronted Jay. Families of young Jays were on 
the wing at several localities, so a set of three almost fresh eggs that I collected June 18 
cn Grout Creek, 7000 feet, must be considered as an extremely late laying. 

Junco hyemalis thurberi. Thurber Junco. June 19 I collected a set of four fresh 
eges near Pine Knot, 6800 feet. The nest was unusual, being placed in an old tin can 
under a tree some dozen feet from the main road. 

Pipilo maculatus megalonyx. Spurred Towhee. Four fresh eggs collected June 20 
hear Seven Oaks, 5500 feet. Much more common at lower elevations. 

Vireosylva gilva swainsoni. Western Warbling Vireo. A characteristic bird of the 
canyons from 2000 to 5000 feet. A set of four half-incubated eggs taken with the parent 
birds just below Clark’s June 20. On the 23rd I noted a bird brooding one heavily incu- 
bated egg in San Gabriel Canyon, 2500 feet elevation. I was unable to determine if there 
had been more than the one egg. 

Dendroica aestiva brewsteri. California Yellow Warbler. Very commen up to 5000 
feet. A set of four slightly incubated eggs collected at Clark’s, June 21, and another set 
of three fresh eggs taken at 2500 feet in San Gabriel Canyon. All other nests noted were 
unfinished. 

Cinclus mexicanus unicolor. Dipper. Fairly common along the Santa Ana Canyon. 
A nest was found on a large log in the stream at about 4500 feet. The young had recently 
flown, and were still in the vicinity. One of them, when forced into the water, swam 
quite awkwardly and made haste to scramble back to the rocks. 

Sialia mexicana anabelae. San Pedro Bluebird. Nesting commonly around Bear 
Lake, elevation 6760 feet. Many nests noted containing young, and one set of six eges 
ready to hatch collected June 17.- No Bluebirds were shot by us, and I am referring the 
birds noted to the subspecies anabelae on the authority of Willett’s “Birds of the Pacific 


Slope of Southern California”, Avifauna no. 7.—D. I. SHEPARDSON, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, June 30, 1917, 
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Nesting of the California Brown Towhee in San Francisco.—The limitation of the- 
range of the California Brown Towhee (Pipilo crissalis crissalis) in the San Francisco 
Bay region is, I think, most remarkable. This bird is comparatively common not only 
on the Marin and Alameda shores but also some ten or fifeen miles down the peninsula 
on which San Francisco is situated, yet within the city itself and the directly adjacent 
countryside, comprising low-lying hills, brushy canyons, farms, parks and gardens, afford- 
ing identical climatic conditions together with similarity of food, shelter and nesting fa- 
cilities, pipilo is, or has been in the past, entirely absent. It was therefore with great 
surprise not unmixed with doubt as to its authenticity that I read in THr Conpor for No- 
vember, 1916, the article by Milton S. Ray, in which he stated that a nest containing four 
eggs had been found in the spring of 1916 by one of the park game wardens. I wrote to 
Mr. Ray at the time questioning Mr. Klapp’s identification, the error of which that gen- 
tleman later admitted by his renunciation of the record. 

On May 4, 1917, while walking in Golden Gate Park, I was able to approach and 
positively identify, much to my astonishment, one of these disputed birds. It disap- 
peared, but later investigation disclosed that it was still in the vicinity, having evidently 
been attracted by a caged towhee in the aviary, the imprisoned bird making frantic ef- 
forts to escape and the one in the open endeavoring no less vigorously to enter. Whether 
the captive had originally been caged by the park authorities (I had never previously ob- 
served it) and had allured the passing wild bird from without, or whether it had volun- 
tarily entered by the same aperture through which it subsequently escaped, is not known. 
Suffice that within the following week both birds were at liberty among the trees. 

It was not, however, until July 1 that the nest was discovered, situated about 
twelve feet up in an impenetrable tangle of brush, and presumably at that date contain- 
ing a complete set, as the head of the brooding bird could be plainly seen. Because of 
their extreme rarity in the locality the birds and nest were allowed to remain undis- 
turbed. Can anyone suggest a reason why this species, so abundant on adjacent shores, 
has until recently remained a stranger to the metropolis? The problem is an interesting 
one.—GEORGE W. SCHUSSLER, San Francisco, California, July 4, 1917. 


Some Further Notes on San Francisco County Birds.—In the excellent article by 
Messrs. Squires and Hansen on San Francisco birdlife I note that two records by Mr. 
Jesse Klapp incorporated in my article are questioned. J may state I admitted these on 
the statement by Mr. Klapp that he had been afield with Dr. H. C. Bryant of the Univer- 
sity of California and was well acquainted with the birdlife in Golden Gate Park: (Num- 
bers following refer to those in my two lists.) 

76. Tyrannus verticalis. Western Kingbird. It appears Mr. Klapp was mistaken 
in his bird and this should stand on my list thus: 

76. Nuttallornis borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher. Disregarding Klapp’s record 
altogether I can definitely record this personally, as a bird flew into our garden (near 
Sutro Forest) on the morning of May 21, 1917. Carriger-also informs me he overlooked 
contributing this species to my list as he has noted it in the county on a number of occa- 
sions during the summer months. 

86. Pipilo crissalis crissalis. California Brown Towhee. Whether Mr. Klapp did 
or did not find a nest of this species now matters little, as Mr. Geo. W. Schussler tele- 
phoned me he had observed the bird in Golden Gate Park on May 20, 1917, and other 
dates, and since then Mr. Henry W. Carriger informs me Mr. Schussler has found it nest- 
ing. 

). Hlanus leucurus. White-tailed Kite. Undoubtedly the most important recent 
find for the county was the locating of a nest of this bird in the Lake Merced region by 
Mr. Henry W. Carriger. As this, I believe, will be treated in an extended article bv 
Messrs. Squires and Hansen I omit further reference, only stating that on the morning of 
June 5 (1917) as Carriger and I approached the above nest the young birds were just 
jeaving in their initial flight. Since I first recorded this species for the county, in May, 
1900, including the above pair I have seen in all but five individuals here and their nest- 
ing is surely of exceptional interest. 

28. Zonotrichia leucophrys nuttalli. Nuttall Sparrow. Carriger and I collected 
an unusual set of four well-incubated eggs at Lake Merced on June 5, 1917. They are of 
characteristic coloration but are remarkable for their small size, measuring in inches — 
only .74x.55, .75x.56, .76x.55, .76x.56. 

38. Wilsonia pusilla chryseola. Golden Pileolated Warbler. Carriger and I located 
a nest of this bird at Lake Merced on June 5, 1917, placed on the ground amid weeds and 


vines at the foot of a large pine. It held three small young.—MuirTon S. Ray, San Fran- 
cisco, California, July 11, 1917. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Barton W. Evermann has been carry- 
ing on a study of the White Pelican colony 
at Pyramid Lake, Nevada, for the purpose 
of preparing a habitat group of the species 
to be installed in. the Museum of the Calli- 
fornia Academy of Sciences. In a talk given 
by Dr. Evermann at a recent meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitholog- 
ical Club, he raised the question as to the 
desirability of continuing such absolute pro- 
tection as the birds have received up to the 
present time. The several thousand Peli- 
cans constituting the colony on Pyramid 
Lake, each eating several pounds of fish per 
day, consume in the course of a year a total 
that seems rather appalling in these days of 
food scarcity, certainly far more fish than 
_ are eaten by the entire human population of 
Nevada during the same period. It is true 
that the fish taken by the Pelicans (mostly 
Suckers and chub, as but few trout are de- 
stroyed) are not at present utilized to any 
extent by the white population of Nevada. 
The Indians dry them in large quantities, 
and there is no apparent reason why these 
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fish should not be widely acceptable food, 
either fresh or canned. As pointed out by 
Dr. Evermann, there is possibility here for 
the establishment of an important industry, 
with the consequent utilization of a food 
product that is now being undeservedly neg- 
lected; and there is no reason why we 
should not insist upon the Pelicans at least 
sharing with us the monopoly they are now 
enjoying, even if it should prove necessary 
to reduce the Pelican population. 


A seventh edition of Mrs. Bailey’s “Hand- 
book of Birds of the Western United States” 
(Houghtcn, Mifflin Company) has appear- 
ed, this one being an innovation in that it 
is greatly reduced in size through use of 
thin paper, cutting to narrower margins, 
and replacement of the board covers by limp 
leather. The result will prove particularly 
welcome to the field student who has need 
of reducing his luggage to a minimum of 
weight and bulk. We find the actual weight 
of our old copy of “Bailey” (second edition) 
to be 35 ounces, of the new edition to be 
just 19 ounces—a saving of one whole 
pound. In bulk the reduction we find to 
be just one-half. The size now permits of 
carrying the book loosely in an ordinary 
pocket. The new edition shows extended 
changes in the pages of “Addenda’”’, but oth- 
erwise the text is the same as heretofore. 


The Museum of Comparative Oology at 
Santa Barbara has recently secured an egg 
of the extinct “Roc”, AEpyornis mazrimus, 
of Madagascar. This specimen, which meas- 
ures twelve inches in length by nine in 
breadth, “as big as a watermelon”, is with- 
out discoloration of any kind and is said to 
be one of the finest in existence. Its shell 
weighs three and three-quarters pounds 
avoirdupois; while the contents, to judge 
from the soit swish emitted upon rotation, 
have become reduced to a mere handful of 
dust. For the acquisition of this treasure 
the Museum is indebted to Dr. Frederick A. 
Lucas who gave information leading to its 
“discovery”, in the hands of a Danish mis- 
sionary, and to the donor, Miss Caroline Haz- 
ard, of Santa Barbara and Peace Dale. 


We wish Mr. Oberholser would confine 
his announcements of innovations in nomen- 
clature to avowedly technical articles in- 
stead of running them into all sorts of unex- 
pected places, often in quite “popular” lit- 
erature. In the Wilson Bulletin, no. 98, 
March, 1917, we encounter, without justifi- 
cation, “Linaria cyanea” (p. 29) for the In- 
digo Bunting, “Hedymeles ludovicianus” (p. 
28) for the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, etc., ef- 
fectually concealed in an article under the 
innocent title “A Cooperative Bird Census 
at Washington, D. C.”! 


Mr. W. 
work on the text of his 


Leon Dawson is continuing his 
“Birds of Califor- 
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nia’. Hach year’s field-work serves to add 
materially to the store of facts upon which 
he can draw, and the manuscript has now 
reached considerable proportions. In his 
field work the past season Mr. Dawson has 
been assisted by Mr. C. I. Clay. 


At the behest of Mr. EH. O. McCormick, 
vice-president of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, Mr. H. S. Swarth, of the staff of the 
California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology 
has recently been devoting his attention to 
the birds of the “Apache Trail’’, central. Ari- 
zona. A trip was made through the region, 
and specimens were collected and notes 
gathered, to serve as a basis for a published 
account of the birds of that section. This 
will be non-technical in character, designed 
to stimulate interest in persons without 
special knowledge cf the subject, as well 
as to draw the attention of the experienced 
bird student to the exceptionally interesting 
bird life of a unique corner of the United 
States. 


Bird students in the San Francisco Bay 
region have recently interested themselves 
in the matter of the destruction of water 
birds by crude oil poured out of tank steam- 
ers plying to and from San Francisco. Re- 
ports of the destruction of large numbers 
of California Murres have been received 
from government employees stationed on 
the Farallon Islands, and other species are 
known to suffer in less degree from the 
same cause. The tank steamers come to 
the port with salt water as ballast in their 
oil tanks. As they approach the Golden 
Gate they pump out this water, and some 
residue oil is unavoidably carried with it. 
This oil floats back and forth on the surface 
of the water, and, getting on the feathers of 
the birds which alight to feed there, direct- 
ly or indirectly causes their death. Com- 
mittees from the Audubon Association of 
the Pacific and Cooper Ornithological Club 
are co-operating in an attempt to devise 
some means of securing alleviation of this 
menace to our coastal bird life. 


In connection with the Enabling Act now 
pending in Congress, to give effect to the 
migratory bird treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, we learn that at 
a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of Game and Fish 
Commissioners, held at Washington, D. C., 
June 13, 1917, resolutions were passed re- 
commending that this bill, as relating to 
the conservation of natural resources, be 
considered an important war measure, and 
urging its immediate passage. We are fur- 
ther informed that while there is good 
prospect of the passage of this bill, still 
there are difficulties to be met, especially 
in the House of Representatives, and it is 
urged that everyone use his influence with 
his Congressional representatives, to get un- 
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divided support for the measure. 


Most of the bird migration along the Pa- 
cific coast lacks the impressive rush and 
wave-like movement that characterizes the 
migration in the eastern states, but that is 
no reason why the subject should be neg- 
lected here. Indeed, this is a good reason 
for paying particular attention to the ar- 
rival and departure of our migrant species 
in the spring and fall. The problems of mi- 
gration are even more complex here than 
in the Kast and we therefore have need of 
much more data in attempting to explain 
our part of this ever-baffling mystery. All 
of our bird students, including both collect- 
ors and sight observers, should keep note- 
beoks and record the first and bulk arrivy- 
als of all the species which occur in their 
localities, and also, what is much more dif- 
ficult, the dates of their departure. It is 
only by combining many such sets of notes, 
gathered over a term of years, that we will 
be able to make any serious attempt toward 
the successful solution of the problem. 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


BIRDS OF THE ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. By ALFRED BRAZIER 
HoweLt. =Pacific Coast Avifauna Number 
12. Published by the Cooper Ornithological 
Club, June 30, 1917; pp. 1-127, 1 map: 

A valuable addition to the Pacific Coast 
Avifauna series has appeared in Number 
12, which will prove of interest and great 
utility to the student of insular bird life, as 
well as of much importance as a book of 
reference to general ornithclogists. In this 
publication Mr. Howell shows not only that 
he is familiarwith island conditicns and 
characteristics, but that he has worked 
most persistently and diligently to gather 
together all available data and information 
ecncerning the avian population of these 
islands. The bibliography is as complete as 
would seem possible, and yet there is a full 
synonymy accompanying the account of 
each species. In fact the latter appears to 
be more complete than necessary, in connec- 
tion with such a bibliography; but, as the 
author has been willing to perform such a 
laborious task, the student of the book will 
have good cause to congratulate himself 
upon being saved a lot of trouble. 

Mr. Howell seems to have left no stone 
unturned within his reach that might have 
some fact or record hidden beneath it. 
There are probably other stones that have 
escaped his careful search, whose existence 
is known to none but the owners thereot, 
and which may cover valuable information. 
It will be a service to all students of insular 
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conditions if his work induces their posses- 
sors to turn them to the light. The author 
has also taken much trouble to run down to 
their sources several questionable records, 
the correcting of which should be a cause 
for rejoicing, as for instance the record of 
the breeding on Santa Barbara Island of 
Pujffinus opisthomelas Coues, so often pub- 
lished as authentic, which turns out to be 
valueless. 

Except where modified by the Supplement 
since published, the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union Check-List has been followed 
instead of adopting the later rulings of some 
of our well known investigators; but it is 
distinetly stated in the introduction that it 
was deemed the most convenient course, for 
the public, to do this and to give the new- 
est findings in the text only, without devi- 
ating from the Check-List in the headings 
of the species. This is probably to over- 
come the objections some readers may have 
to what may seem to them an old-fashioned 
method of procedure. A few errors and 
cCmissions appear in the text, such as are 
practically impossible to keep out, and the 
author of this review is happily in a posi- 
tion to correct one or two, the occurrences 
of one at least being indirectly his own 
fault. 

The paper is divided into several chap- 
ters, among the titles of which are Intro- 
duction, Descriptions of the Islands, Prob- 
lems Presented by the Island Avifauna, and 
General Accounts of the Birds, followed by 
a Tabulation of the Species and Subspecies 
by Islands and by Manner of Occurrence, 
with a bibliography and index. The tabula- 
tions have been prepared with great care 
and will be found most useful. They are 
given as only approximately correct and 
subject to changes as our knowledge of the 
subject increases. While good judgement 
has been shown in the classifications under 
the head of Manner of Occurrence, the au- 
thor naturally expects many corrections to 
be made when more light has been shed 
upon the matters in question. 

Under the head of Problems Presented by 
the Island Avifauna, Mr. Howell touches 
upon some of the conditions which exist, 
and upon the probable reason for such con- 
ditions as regards the formation of the is- 
lands, separation from the mainland, differ- 
ences in flora, etc. He presents some of 
the problems that have arisen and suggests 
some theories for their solution, but does 
not apply them to individual races, and ad- 
mits that there has not as yet been suffi- 
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cient observational work done upon the is- 
lands to allow us to draw definite conclu- 
sions concerning such problems as the effect 
of the changing geologic and climatic factors 
upon the bird life, migration, ete. 

It would take too long to go into much 
detail in this review, but a few remarks 
upon some of the features under the head- 
ing General Accounts of the Birds may not 
come amiss. Naturally a great deal of space 
could not be devoted to every species enum- 
erated, partly because of the size of the 
paper this would entail, and mostly for the 
reason that but little data is available con- 
cerning many of the birds. The notes upon 
the Xantus Murrelet, and upon several of 
the petrels are given at some length and 
are of especial interest and value, as but 
few, if any, ornithologists have had access 
to all the material and notes that Mr. How- 
ell has unearthed. He gives the occurrence 
of the Greater Yellow-legs with some hesi- 
tation, although in the second citation (Os- 
burn, Conpor, x1, 1909, p. 187) one speci- 
men is recorded as shot by Beck on the 
South Coronado Island. There is also ex- 
tant a specimen, shot by J. Mailliard on 
Santa Cruz Island, May 1, 1898 (no. 3284, 
COI Wee Val lard) thane was NOL 
mentioned in the list of birds found on 
Santa Cruz Island (Bull. Cooper Orn. Club, 
1, 1899, p. 44) for the reason that only land 
birds were included in that list, and the 
value of a record of such a widely distrib- 
uted species was not then recognized. At 
the time the above cited list was made out 
there were some quail (Lophortyx califor- 
nica vallicola?) upon the island, but as they 
had been liberated there, and locality of 
their origin was unknown, they were omit- 
ted from the text. 

On page 54 of Mr. Howell’s contribution, 
Accipiter cooperi is given in the text as list- 
ed by Mailliard in 1908, when it evidently 
should have been in 1898, a typographical 
error. On page 72 the statement that the 
only state record for the Rusty Blackbird, 
EHuphagus carolinus (Miller), is that of a 
bird shot by Linton on San Clemente Island, 
November 20, 1908, is incorrect, as his cita- 
tion (3) will show, there being one in the 
Mailliard collection (no. Ex2185), taken by 
H. B. Kaeding in Amador County, December 
15, 1895. The observations upon Carpoda- 
cus mexicanus clementis, comparing the in- 
sular with the mainland forms, are of espe- 
cial interest, and the conclusion reached 
that there are not sufficient grounds for re- 
cognition of the subspecific form clementis 
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from Santa Cruz Island agrees with that of 
several ornithologists who have made a 
study of the insular races. 

On the whole group of islands 195 species 
and subspecies are tabulated as authentical- 
ly recorded, or noted, together with 16 
doubtful ones. The greatest number re- 
ported from one island—Santa Cruz—is 141 
authentic, with 2 doubtful. This is partly 
accounted for by the apparently more at- 
tractive conditions on this island and part- 
ly because more observers have visited it. 
San Clemente comes next, principally on the 
latter account as it does not appear to be 
an especially attractive resort for land birds, 
with 114 authentic and 2 doubtful. 

Mr. Howell is to be congratulated upon 
his work, and his paper will undoubtedly 
meet with a warm reception by all members 
of the Cooper Ornithological Club, as well 
as American ornithologists in general.— 
JOSEPH MAILLIARD. 

THE FUNDUS OCULI OF BIRDS HSPECIALLY 
AS VIEWED BY THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE. A STU- 
DY IN COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
By CASEY ALBERT Woop. The Lakeside 
Press, Chicago, 180 pp., 61 colored plates, 
145 figs. in text. 

A revelation awaits everyone fortunate 
enough to have access to Dr. Casey A. 
Wood's monograph on the fundus oculi of 
birds. The professional bird student will be 
surprised at the wonderful colors and pat- 
terns to be found in the eyegrounds of 
birds; while the amateur bird student will 
be at least no less impressed. The well- 
known shining eye of a cat or of an owl in 
the dark gives no intimation that the oph- 
thalmoscope can bring out such beautiful 
eyegrounds. 

In the introduction Dr. Wood points out 
that although the fundus oculi of many of 
the mammals have been thoroughly describ- 
ed, little attention has been given birds, 
vertebrates that exhibit the highest and 
most varied types of vision. Ophthalmosco- 
pic examination of the fundus oculi of living 
birds comprised a large part of the investi- 
gations reported upon. 

In addition to macroscopic examinations 
of prepared specimens, the tissues were mi- 
croscopically examined by Dr. J. R. Sloan- 
aker of Leland Stanford University in col- 
laboration with Dr. Wood. In one chapter a 
review of the anatomy and physiology of 
the organs and tissues in the fundus oculi 
plained; the appearance of the eyegrounds 
of the bird is given; in another, ophthalmo- 
scopy and the instruments used are ex- 
in the various orders of birds and a classi- 
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fication of them forms another chapter; 
whereas, the concluding chapter points out 
the relations of reptilian to avian fundi. 

The differences noted between day birds 
and nocturnal birds are described as fol- 
lows: “The average eyeground or fundus 
oculi of most Day Birds resembles, as much 
as anything, the texture of the so-called 
‘scotch mixtures’ in smooth finished cloth— 
usually light brown, gray, gray-blue, blue 
mixed with striate rays, or fine concentric 
marking of lighter gray or white. Scattered 
over this background are numerous yellow- 
ish, yellow-white, brown or gray points of 
pigment. . Aa 

“Nocturnal Birds have, almost invariably, 
yellow-red, orange, orange-red or reddish 
brown fundi, with the choroidal vessels 
plainly visible through the semi-transparent 
retina. Some of the Owls present almost a 
scarlet vermilion eyeground, and this inten- 
sity of colors appears to be peculiar to 
Strigiformes. .. .” 

Although attempts at photographing the 
fundus have failed, there is a wealth of il- 
lustration in the monograph. One hundred 
and forty-five drawings illustrating the ma- 
croscopic findings of preserved specimens 
are to be found in the text, most of them 
by Mr. C. H. Kennedy, now of Cornell Uni- 
versity. A series of sixty-one paintings ex- 
ecuted by Arthur W. Head, of London, show- 
ing minute details and shades of color of 
the fundus oculi of many different species 
of birds and of several species of reptiles, 
show the varied and beautiful coloration 
and the complex tissue formations revealed 
by the ophthalmoscope. These attractive 
plates cannot fail to catch the eye of every- 
one who opens the pages of the book, and 
they will doubtless aid in stimulating others 
to examine the eyegrounds of birds that 
come under their observation, something 
which the author has stated in the introduc- 
tion is the main purpose of the study. 

The monograph is the more appreciated 
when it is Known that Dr. Wood brought it 
to completion by utilizing spare moments 
during a busy professional life. Students of 
comparative anatomy and physiology owe a 
great deal to the energy and enthusiasm of 
Dr. Wood, and specialists on the eyes of 
birds will long have to refer to the funda- 
mental work of this author. Nor is the work 
so technical that it will be utilized only 
by the scientist. The book will be found 
entertaining and understandable by all.—H. 
C. BRYANT. 


A DISTRIBUTIONAL LIST OF THE LAND BIRDS 
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OF WEST CENTRAL OREGON. By ALFRED C. 
SHELTON. Univ. Oregon Bull., new series, 
wolexty, no. 4, January, 1917, pp: 1-51, map, 
10 halftone figs. on 4 “plates”; our copy re- 
ceived May 16, 1917. 

We have observed that the typographical 
correctness of a published paper is nearly 
always a pretty good criterion of its worth- 
iness in other respects. If an author has 
taken pains to do thorough proof-reading, 
attending to every detail of punctuation and 
spelling, he is very likely to have exerted a 
like degree of care in selecting, testing and 
compiling the facts which make up his pa- 
per. 

The present contribution gives an imme- 
diate impression of careful execution 
throughout. And close scrutiny of the data 
presented discloses no serious error as far 
as we have been able to judge. Field work 
in Oregon has not as yet been prosecuted 
very far; at least there have been but few 
distributional studies. The present one, 
dealing with the birds of a section of cen- 
tral Oregon extending from the Cascades 
west through the upper Willamette country 
to the seacoast, is consequently very wel- 
come. 

Mr. Shelton has essayed to divide the area 
treated into six belts or life-zones, in a gen- 
eral way paralleling the seacoast and moun- 
tain axes, aS shown by his map. The dis- 
tribution of the birds is given in terms of 
these, with good effect we should say. A 
total of 143 species of land birds is listed, 
the more notable among which are the Hep- 
burn Rosy Finch, Alaska Pine Grosbeak, AI- 
pine Three-toed Woodpecker, and Great 
Gray Owl. These four species were all 
found on the high Cascade Mountains, 
where the Rosy Finch, at least, is practical- 
ly certain to nest. 

The region of Mr. Shelton’s work, with the 
University of Oregon as headquarters, is 


ene of exceptional interest as regards its © 


vertebrate zoology. It is to be hoped that 
he will find conditions favorable to prosecut- 
ing his studies much farther. Incidentally 
we note from the present contribution that 
the University of Oregon Department of 
Zoology is already possessed of some valua- 
ble material in the line of rare birds.—J. 
GRINNELL. 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 


JuLY.—The regular meeting of the North- 
ern Division of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club was held at the Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology on Thursday evening, July 19, 
1917, with President Evermann in the chair. 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 17: 
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A number of visitors were present, among 
whom were Mrs. Malcolm P. Anderson, Miss 
Dodge, Miss Dorothea Harcus, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kurt Heller, Miss Olive Henderson, Mr. 
Kibbe, Mrs. Charles H. Lee, Miss Lela Len- 
fest, Mrs. J. Labarthe, Mr. Martens, Miss 
Stanley, Dr. Spalding, Mr. and Mrs. Smythe, 
and Mr. and Mrs. George M. Turner. The 
members present were Messrs. Anderson, 
Bishop, Carriger, Evermann, Dixon, De 
Groot, Heinemann, lLabarthe, Lastreto, 
Squires, Swarth, Wheeler; Mrs. Allen, Miss 
Atsatt, Mrs. Kibbe, Mrs. Kluegel, Mrs. New- 
hall, and Mrs. Schlesinger. 

The minutes of the May meeting were 
read and corrected, and the minutes for 
the April, May and June meetings of the 
Southern Division were read. The ten pro- 
posals for membership recorded in the min- 
utes of the Southern Division were approv- 
ed, and the name of Miss Edna Billings, 
Harrington, Washington, was proposed by 
Mr. Morton E. Peck. 

A letter from Mr. E. W. Nelson was read, 
acknowledging his election to honorary 
membership in the Club. 

The report of the business managers, 
Messrs. Chambers and Law, was read by 
the secretary, after which Vice President 
Squires took the chair and announced the 
program of the evening: a paper on the bird 
rookeries at Pyramid Lake by Dr. Evermann. 
Since all efforts to procure a lantern had 
failed, Dr. Evermann postponed his paper 
on the subject announced and gave an ac- 
count of recent visits to Los Banos, Bird 
Rock, the Farallon Islands and Pyramid 
Lake, and raised} the question of the pro- 
tection of fish-eating birds. Mr. Wheeler, 
who had visited Pyramid Lake in 1898. add- 
ed some interesting items and joined Dr. 
Bishop in a protest against over-protec- 
tion. 

Mr. Heinemann offered a motion that the 
report of the business managers, which had 
been read earlier in the evening, be accept- 
ed and placed on file, and that the Club ex- 
tend a hearty vote of thanks to Messrs. 
Chambers and Law. The motion was un- 
animously carried. Adjourned.—AMELIA S. 
ALLEN, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


May.—The regular monthly meeting was 
held at the Museum of History, Science and 
Art, May 31, 1917, with President Miller in 
the chair and the following members pres- 
ent: Messrs. Bishop, Chambers, Daggett, 
Hanna, Holland, Little, Reis, Rich, Robert- 
son, Peyton, Shepardson, Wall, Wyman, and 
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Mesdames Allen, Atsatt and Husher; Mrs. 
Hannaford and Mrs. Sanford were visitors. 

Minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved, followed by reading of 
the minutes of the Northern Division. On 
motion by Mr. Robertson, the Secretary was 
instructed to cast an electing ballot for the 
candidates proposed at the April meeting. 
New names presented from the Northern Di- 
vision were: Mrs. Bessie W. Kibbe, Berke- 
ley, by H. S. Swarth; Mrs. Edwin T. Blake, 
Mrs. Arthur Hubbard Cole, and Elizabeth 
Gooding Witter, all of Berkeley, and all pro- 
posed by Mrs. J. T. Allen; J. Harold Evans, 
Santa Rosa, by H. W. Carriger. 

The annual report of the Business Mana- 
gers was submitted by Mr. Chambers, which 
document showed a very satisfactory state 
of affairs. On motion of Mr. Robertson the 
report was accepted, and a vote of confi- 
dence and thanks was tendered Messrs. Law 
and Chambers for their unselfish interest 
and labor in behalf of the Club. 

Business disposed of, the members _in- 
spected a series of skins of lamellirostral 
Swimmers, including one specimen of the 
Trumpeter Swan which may prove to be 
the last bird taken of this species now close 
to extinction. In the general discussion that 
followed, Mrs. J. T. Allen spoke of bird con- 
ditions in and around Berkeley, while Mr. 
Peyton told of the Condors on the headwat- 
ers of the Sespe, where they seem to be in- 
creasing in numbers. One member attrib- 
uted the destruction of the big colonies of 
breeding Tri-colored Red-wings in Nigger 
Slough to the activity of the Black-crowned 
Night Herons, one of which is reported by 
another observer to have disgorged a young 
Tri-color when flushed. Still another mem- 
ber accused the Yellow-headed Blackbird 
of the same act. Adjourned.—L. E. WYMAN, 
Secretary. 


JUNE.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Southern Division was held at the Mu- 
seum of History, Science and Art, June 28, 
1917. Dr. Miller was in the chair, with the 
following members in attendance: Messrs. 
Brown, Chambers, Daggett, Hannaford, 
Holland, Howell, Jewett, Law, Little, Nokes, 
Reis, Rich, Rittenhouse, Shepardson and 
Wyman; Mrs. J. HE. Law, and Misses Dodge, 
Drachman and Zech. Miss Marsh, Mrs. 
Zech and Mr. Darhanian were visitors. 

Minutes of the May meeting were read 
and approved. On proper motion the Secre- 
tary was instructed to cast an electing bal- 
lot for those persons whose names were pro- 
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posed at the previous meeting. Ralph W. 
Jackson, Cambridge, Maryland, was _ pro- 
posed for membership by Mr. Howell. 

A letter from Mr. EK. W. Nelson, acknowl- 
edging his election to honorary membership, 
was read, also a letter from Mr. Keppel, 
County Superintendent of Schools, relative 
to securing cuts of birds for use in the 
schools. Mr. Law, as business manager, 
stated that he would confer with Mr. Keppel 
on the matter. 

Business matters attended to, informa! 
discussion of birds in general followed, in 
the course of which Mr. Law told of his re- 
cent trip to the Fresno district. Dr. Nokes 
reported having taken a Bullock Oriole in 
the act of eating the eggs of a Mourning 
Dove. Several trays of skins of herons and 
their allies proved interesting to all. Ad- 
journed.—L. FE. WYMAN, Secretary. 


JuLYy.—Regular monthly meeting of the 
Southern Division, Cooper Ornithological 
Club, was held at the Museum of History, 
Science and Art, July 26, 1917. In the ab- 
sence of President Miller, Vice President 
Law occupied the chair. Following mem- 
bers attended: Messrs. Chambers, Colburn, 
Hannaford, Holland, Law, Little, Reis, Rich, 
Shepardson, Trenor, Welch, Wood and Wy- 
man; Mrs. Law and Mrs. Leach. Mrs. 
Wood and Mrs. Walker were visitors. 

Minutes of the June meeting were read 
and approved. On motion by Dr. Rich, sec- 
cnded by Mr. Shepardson, the Secretary 
was instructed to cast an electing ballot for 
Ralph W. Jackson, whose name was pre- 
sented at the June meeting. Wharton 
Huber presented the name of Carl Lien, De- 
struction Island, Astoria, Ore., for member- 
ship. Notice of the death of Evan Davis, of 
Orange, California, was read, and on proper 
motion the Secretary was instructed to 
draft resolutions of regret and to forward 
copy to Mrs. Davis. 

There being no other business matters 
demanding attention, the meeting enjoyed 
an hour of informal discussion of bird mat- 
ters generally, and inspection of a large se- 
ries of skins of shore-birds. Mrs. Leach 
told of some interesting experiments in the 
course of which she had induced a pair of 
Robins, that were nesting near her home, to 
use as decorations a considerable quantity 
of brightly colored cloth, by the simple ex- 
pedient of attaching the strips to pieces of 
ordinary wrapping twine, which latter the 
birds considered highly desirable as nest 
material. Adjourned.—L. E. WyMAN, Sec- 
retary. 


For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member is entitled to one 


advertising notice in each issue free. 
the rate of ten cents per line. 
Rock, Los Angeles County, California. 


Notices of over ten lines will be charged for at 
For this department, address W. Lee CHamBers, Eagle 


For SaLteE—Two handsome Virginia red 
cedar cabinets, suitable for eggs or skins. 
Each has sixteen drawers, and glass doors 
on front. I also have a number of finely 
mounted birds including Eagles to ex- 
change for first class bird skins —WHAR- 
TON Huser, Gwynedd Valley, Penna. 


WanNtTED—Bird-Lores, vols. 1, 2, 3, or parts; 
also vol. 4, nos. 1, 2; vol. 5, no. 1; vol. 7, nos. 
1, 5; vol. 9, nos. 3, 4, 5, 6; vol. 10, nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6; vol. 11, nos. 1, 5, 6. Will pay cash or 
exchange almost any other issues of Bird- 
Lore for these. Also want The Awk, vols. 1 
to 13, inclusive; Print Collectors Quarterly, 
vol. 1 complete or parts.—W. H. BRooMHALL, 
Stockport, Ohio. 

For Sate—N. A. Fauna no. 3; Land and 
Sea Mammals of Middle America and the 
West Indies, Elliot (parts 1 and 2); Collec- 
tion of Mammals, Wheeler Survey, Coues 


and Yarrow. Make me an offer.—W. L. Bur- 


NETT, State Agricultural College, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 


Wuo can supply me with choice sets of 


the following sparrows? A. O. U. nos. 542, 


542b, 544a, 546a, 546b, 554a, 559, 563a, 565, 
566, 567e, 568, 570a, 574a, 576, 575, 580a, 580b, 
582, 585, 585b, 585c. Also, 597a, 610a, 621, 
625, 629a, 629c, 630, 632c, 634 and many oth- 
ers. Desirable exchange offered.—A. E. 


. Price, Grant Park, Illinois. 


For SaLe—Vols. 10, 11, and 12, Journal of 
Maine Ornithological Society; American Or- 
nithology, 1903, 1904, 1905, and 1906; Guide 
to Nature, vols. 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6. Also many 


excellent Devonian fossils —Lovis S. Kon- 
LER, 98 Watsessing Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 


For ExcHanceE—Collection of old and rare 
French letters and parchments dated from 
1427 to 1800, two signed by Louis XV; one 
5144 foot alligator, mounted; collection of 
7550 specimens (2098 species) of marine and 
freshwater shells; collection of 225 moths 
and butterflies; collection of 1500 beetles 
(Coleoptera); collection of 300 mineral spe- 
cimens; collection of 392 fossils; collection 
of corals; collection of curios. Will exchange 
for mounied birds, bird skins, sets of eggs, 
Indian relics, stamps or books. Send list of 
what you have to offer and I will make you 
a proposition.—H. F. Duprey, R. F. D. 1, Bor 
78 C, Dixon, Calif. 


For Sate—Highty copies of The Auk: vols. 
7 to 30 (vols. 17 to 30 complete), for $25; 
88 copies of Bird-Lore: vol. 4, no. 3, to vol. 
18, no. 6, with all indexes, for $22.50.— 
LAUREN TREMPER, 136 N. Dewey St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


WANTED—To buy: first-class’ scientific 
study-skins of the English Sparrow (Pas- 
ser domesticus and its subspecies) from 
various points throughout its range, both in 
the Old World and in North America. Spe 
cimens must be correctly aged and sexed. 
Send sample of “make” to the undersigned, 
together with statement of price and quan- 
tity furnishable—J. GRINNELL, Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


AVIFAUNA No. 12 


Birds of the Islands off the Coast of 
Southern California 


By ALFRED BRAZIER HOWELL 
127 pages; published June 30, 1917 


A detailed review of the ornithology of the California islands: 195 species 
are treated; complete synonymies of each are given; contains tables 
of species by islands, a hypothetical list of 13 species; an exhaustive 
bibliography, and discussion of problems presented by the island 
avifauna. This is an important contribution that no active ornitholo- 


- gist can do without. 


Members of the Cooper Club may take the regular Club discount (50%). 


Price, prepaid, $1.50 


W. LEE CHAMBERS, Business Manager 
- BKagle Rock, Los Angeles County, California 
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THE BIRDS OF MOLLY ISLAND, YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
By M. P. SKINNER 


WITH TWO PHOTOS 


T THE southern end of Yellowstone Lake, twenty miles from the nearest 
tourist route and consequently secluded enough to tempt birds who pre- 
fer such a home, are two little islands rising only a few feet above the 
water. The islets are an eighth of a mile apart, each about four hundred feet 
long by two hundred feet wide, their summits eight to ten feet high. No soil is 
present, and the expanse of sand and gravel is broken only by a few larger 
stones and some rather bedraggled and discouraged bushes. From the fierce 
winds that sweep across the more open parts of the lake, these islets, the north- 
ernmost of which is known as ‘“‘ Molly Island’’, are nicely protected in a bay of 
the Southeast Arm, by the shore, a mile away. 

California Gulls nest on Klamath Lake, Oregon, in considerable numbers, 
but are not reported as now breeding commonly east of there, save far to the 
northward, on Great Slave Lake. Hence I was greatly surprised at the gulls of 
Molly Island. Such reports as I could find noted the Ring-billed Gull (Larus 
delawarensis) as present and nesting in the Yellowstone; yet the California Gull 
(Larus californicus) outnumbers the former species greatly, although there are 
usually a few of the Ring-billed present. Both gulls and pelicans have been 
reported from Yellowstone Lake since 1870, but were not stated to be breeding 
there until 1890, although it is probable that such was the case long before the 
earlier date. From the best information obtainable, the colony has been hold- 
ing its own in numbers and should continue to do so. 

My first visit to Molly Island was in 1898, and during each season since I 
have returned one or more times to a scene that has never lost its interest. 
Molly Island is accessible from the Lake Hotel by either motor launch or small 
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boat. As one approaches, one is met a mile away by a gull or two eireling over- 
head and screaming vociferously, followed by more and more gulls until the air 
is filled with a whirling, darting throng of gray and white birds. It is notice- 
able, here as elsewhere, that gulls are much noisier on the wing than on shore 
or on water. So alert and so ready are they to announce an intruder that they 
have well been called ‘‘chipmunks of the sea’’. About a thousand gulls are res- 
ident in the Yellowstone and practically all of them nest on Molly Island. Their 
nests are scattered in among those of the pelicans, but the gulls prefer the high- 
er parts as a rule and leave the lower beaches to the larger birds. The nests ot 
the gulls are a little the more pretentious, being formed roughly of grass stems 
with from one to three rather dark lavender eggs marked with black in an ir- 
regular manner. The gulls begin nesting from about May 15 to 25 and often 
before the ice has left the lake; the young gulls are hatched early in June, are 
covered with down of a gray color dotted with black, and are very difficult to 
see against a background of sand and gravel. They can run about almost as 
soon as they emerge from the shell, and are so adept at hiding that I did not 
become aware of their abundance on my first visit. Not until I retired under a 
blind and the little ones began to respond to the parents’ calls did I really begin 
to see them. The young gulls, themselves, have a shrill, whining eall. 

The gulls eat fish that they find dead, sometimes they rob the mergansers 
before the latter have a chance to swallow their catch; and many of the gulls 
resort regularly to the hotel garbage piles. While the bears are present, the 
birds sweep by in circles uttering their piercing screams; often they swoop 
down until they seem to miss the bears’ backs by only a few inches. When the 
bears have satisfied their hunger and leave, the gulls settle down in a white 
cloud and soon clean up what bruin has left. At times when the gulls were 
resting on the water, I have seen one jump up two or three feet and plunge for- 
ward into the water. What they do this for, I cannot tell positively, but they 
seem to be feeding. 

Most noticeable of the water-birds of the Yellowstone, by virtue of his 
great beauty either when swimming or when flying past is the White Pelican 
(Pelecanus erythrorhynchos). On the water the pelican is grace personified. 
With head bent back and close to his shoulders, and with his deep pouch tucked 
away between chin and throat, he moves majestically along like a ship under 
full sail. Pure white except for the black wing-tips, he can be seen and recog- 
nized at an astonishing distance away. In flight, he is still more majestic. The 
main auto road runs beside the Yellowstone River at one point, and here the 
birds have become so used to the passing machines that they come near enough 
for the tourists to admire their great spread of wings (ten feet in some eases) 
and to hear the soft fluf-fluf of their pinions. The leader of a flock shows even 
better command than is the case with flying geese. Pelicans fly one behind the 
other, and, as a rule, vary their flapping fight with short periods of coasting 
upon deeply bowed wings. At the end of such a period, the leader loses head- 
way first, possibly because he is-subjected to air pressure that his followers do 
not feel, and recommences his wing-strokes first, followed shortly by the sec- 
ond bird; then the third and fourth take up the stroke after accurately timed 
intervals, and the entire line is finally in full, strong flight with wings beating 
together perfectly. 

The pelican is an old form of bird-life that has come down to us little 
changed through long ages; certainly he existed before the first song-birds as 
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we know them now. If such as he had records, of what strange things could he 
tell us! What strange tales of the lost Atlantis and of the glacial epochs. The 
close resemblance of the European Pelican to ours would indicate that they 
were once a single species, for it is not easy to imagine two such similar forms 
developing eight thousand miles apart. Perhaps they are descendants of com- 
mon ancestors who nested around the north pole when that region was far 
warmer than now, and before Europe and America were separated by the wide 
Atlantic! It is not easy to determine to hcw great an age individual pelicans 
attain, although they are believed to be long-lived. 


Copyright by Haynes, St. Paul 
Fig. 55. YOUNG WHITE PELICANS ON YELLOWSTONE LAKE 


Little is known about the winter home of the Yellowstone birds, but it is 
probably at the head of the Gulf of California, near the mouth of the Colorado 
River. Large numbers of White Pelicans are known to winter there. <A few 
also winter on the lakes of the Mexican plateau, and onthe Gulf coast to the 
east. Still it isn’t likely that our birds would wander as far as that, at least 
not regularly. The White Pelican does not breed along the sea coast, but re- 
tires in spring to the inland lakes stretching from Salton Sea as far north as 
Fort Smith in northern Canada. In Canada it breeds farther to the east, but 
the Yellowstone is the most eastern of the American colonies, although former- 
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ly the breeding range extended to Chase Lake, North Dakota, and even to Min- 
nesota. Such an adaptability to the moist, showery atmosphere of Manitoba, 
to the cold mountain heights of the Yellowstone, to the northern wilds of Great 
Slave Lake, to the deserts surrounding Great Salt Lake and Pyramid Lake, and 
to the torridity of Salton Sea, is fortunate for the good of the species; else the 
peculiar conditions essential to a nesting colony would not afford sites enough 
for the maintenance of the race. 

The species is holding its own fairly well, for while the number of colonies 
has been steadily decreased by the advancing civilization of the west, the num- 
ber of birds in some of the colonies is increasing. The pelican requires pecu- 
liar conditions for his home. First, there must be an inexhaustible supply of 
tish. Kind of fish does not seem to matter, for on the muddy lakes of the Can- 
adian prairies he eats pickerel and smaller fry with as great a relish as he does 
the toothsome trout of the crystal-clear waters of Pyramid and Yellowstone 
lakes. Second, as the bird cannot walk well the nest must be near the water. 
Third, the nest must be low to afford easy access to the water, in which the 
young swim long before they can fly. Fourth, the parents and the young are 
white, and such conspicuous prey must be protected from terrestrial prowlers 
by the isolation of an island. Fifth and most important, the island must be re- 
mote, to afford privacy. Hence breeding pelicans are restricted to large bodies 
of water remote (or protected) from man, and containing low-lying islands. 

In the Yellowstone, the earliest of the returning pelicans arrive about May 
1, but the lake is then usually still covered with ice, and the birds spend their 
time fishing in the open Yellowstone River. All through May the number 
steadily increases until there are about seven hundred birds; occasionally one 
or two wander to other parts of the Park but as a rule they confine themselves 
to Yellowstone Lake and to the river as far north as Hayden Valley. As soon 
as the ice disappears, and possibly slightly before, especially if the season is a 
late one, they resort to Molly Island and begin nesting operations. The first 
egg appears about May 25 and incubation begins a week later. To be exact, 
there is little attempt at building a nest, for the eggs, two or three large white 
ones, are laid within a slightly raised rim of sand and pebbles. The horny 
knobs on the bills of both sexes are at their prime in late May, but by the mid- 
dle of June they begin to fall, and before the end of the month all are shed. At 
the same time the color of bill and pouch and the bare skin about the eyes loses 
the red tinge of the breeding season, and remains yellow until the following 
May brings its seasonal change again. The white nuchal crest of the breeding 
season is also at its prime in May, but is lost some ten days later than the bill- 
knobs, and replaced by gray on the crown and nape. 

Both sexes share in the incubation duties, nest relief taking place near 
noon each day, and, I have reason to believe, again at midnight. The extreme 
similarity of the sexes prevents me from knowing whether the incoming birds 
at noon are males, or even if there is any regularity at all. But I do know that 
this change affords each day a fine opportunity to observe the wonderful flight 
of pelicans in large flocks. Often they mount high in air and perform maneu- 
vers marvellous in a bird so large and apparently so clumsy (when seen in our 
zoo’s). Aequaintance with them in their native haunts shows them to be as 
strong and graceful as their great spread of wing should indicate. I believe 
that flocks follow the leadership of a wise old female pelican if any of that sex 
are present, otherwise the most sagacious male. 
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When newly hatched, pelicans are helpless little creatures, naked, blind, 
and too weak even to move about in the hollow that is their home. In two 
weeks their ruddy little bodies have become more or less covered with white 
down, and they are able to move about. The parents are devoted to the nest- 
lings, shielding them from the hot sun, feeding them on regurgitated fish, and 
leaving them with extreme reluctance. But later, the parents leave when one 
comes within three hundred yards, and crowd toward the far side of the island. 
Then, on still closer approach, all take wing, the nesting birds flying only a few 
hundred feet before alighting on the water, the non-breeding birds (usually a 
hundred or more) departing to distant parts of the lake. If the young are 
large enough to walk, they follow the older birds to the edge of the island and 
swim out to the parents. After the intruder leaves, the birds return to their 
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homes. How the parents ever distinguish their own youngsters is a mystery to 
me, but I have seen an old bird return with fish and refuse to open his bill to 
youngster after youngster until he came to his own. Then he would open his 
pouch wide and the little fellow would thrust in his head and neck until he 
threatened to disappear entirely, and prod around for his fish. Usually only 
one bird at a time is fed. Possibly only one bird in a brood reaches maturity, 
for I have often noted a great discrepancy between the numbers of eggs laid 
and the young birds maturing. One season I counted over five hundred eggs. 
yet there were only one hundred and seventy young to be found in mid-August. 
What became of the others I could not tell, but I have never found any dead 
pelicans of any age except those killed on the mainland by coyotes, and a few 
young birds killed by exposure to the sun. Perhaps the gulls have developed 
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an inordinate appetite for pelican eggs. Young pelicans grow fast, and while 
they cannot fly for two months, they can swim expertly at a much earlier pe- 
riod. If it were not for the gulls, Molly Island would be a rather solemn and 
quiet nesting ground, for the old pelicans never make a sound and even the 
young have only a low grunt. 

The White Pelican gets his prey by scooping up fish as he swims along; 
often a school is driven before him into a sheltered cove where a sudden rush 
and a violent plunge secures a pouch full. A White Pelican is said never to 
dive, yet on at least one occasion while riding along the shore of the Yellow- 
stone River I saw one do that very thing. He did not drop from the air with a 
mighty splash as a Brown Pelican would have done, but plunged forward and 
-down from the river surface after the manner of a grebe. He went clear under 
the surface, but I could not say whether or not he caught his fish. This bird 
does not use his pouch to hold fish in, but gulps them down as fast as caught; 
still the pouch does serve to strain the fish from the water. Sometimes I have 
seen a pelican rob a fish-duck when that bird incautiously fished too near. 

This Yellowstone colony bids fair, under government protection, to main- 
tain its size indefinitely. While the mortality is high among the young birds, 
enough reach maturity to a little better than maintain the number. Pelicans 
are hardy birds, and their greatest danger is from the encroachments of civili- 
zation. Here on Molly Island they seem to be secure, for they are too far from 
the regular tourist route to be molested often. Almost all of the pelicans are 
infested with a tapeworn (Dibothrium cordiceps) in the intestinal tract. Here 
the parasite lives and discharges its eggs out into the waters of the lake to be 
eaten by the trout, who become the unwitting hosts of the worms in their lar- 
val, or intermediate stage. And of course the consumption of the trout by the 
pelicans completes the circle and permits the larvae to develop. However, 
these parasites do not destroy the pelican nor even affect his health to an ap- 
preciable extent. 

A third bird that I have noted on Molly Island is the Caspian Tern (Sterna 
caspia). I have seen small flocks there twice, both times in late May, the birds 
with the black cap and the coral-red bill of the breeding season. But, unfortu- 
nately, I have never been able to determine positively that these terns nested 
on the islets, although I believe they do. 

Summerville, South Carolina, March 31, 1917. 


A NEW SUBSPECIES OF GEOTHLYPIS BELDINGI 


By HARRY C. OBERHOLSER 


HE Belding Yellow-throat, Geathlypis beldingi Ridgway, is a rather un- 
common bird in collections. Occurring, as it does, only in the southern 
portion of the peninsula of Lower California, its development into two 

subspecies would seem hardly probable, but such is now seen evidently to be the 
ease. During the course of the identification of specimens of Geothlypis in the 
Biological Survey collection, the writer’s attention was called to the very con- 
spicuous differences between individuals of this species from the Cape San Lu- 
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cas region and those from the central portion of the Lower California peninsula. 
On further comparison the latter prove to represent a remarkable new subspe- 
cies, which I take pleasure in dedicating to Mr. Edward A. Goldman, who, with 
Mr. E. W. Nelson, collected the type series. 

Geothlypis beldingi goldmani, subsp. nov. 

Ciars. SuBSsP.—Similar to Geothlypis beldingr beldingr, but male with the 
upper surface much duller, more brownish or grayish (less yellowish) through- 
out; crown behind the black mask largely or wholly grayish or whitish instead 
of yellow; yellow of under parts somewhat lighter and confined to throat and 
breast; lower abdomen white or whitish, instead of usually deep yellow, as in 
Geothlypis beldingi; sides and flanks paler and more grayish. Female similar 
to the female of Geothlypis beldingi, but upper parts and sides of head paler, 
more grayish (less yellowish) ; yellow of lower parts paler and less extensive, 
confined to throat and upper breast, the abdomen being dull whitish, shghtly 
or not at all washed with yellow; sides and flanks paler, more grayish. 

DESCRIPTION.—Type, adult male, no. 196026, U. S. Nat. Mus.; San Ignacio, 
Lower California, Mexico; October 7, 1905; E. W. Nelson and EK. A. Goldman; 
original number, 11766. Sinciput, lores, ocular region, cheeks, auriculars, and 
a narrow line extending diagonally downward and backward to the sides of 
the throat, black, forming a conspicuous mask; behind this a narrow line of 
pale grayish mixed with whitish and a little lemon yellow, and on the _ post- 
ocular region with lemon chrome; occiput and cervix brownish olive, verging 
toward sepia, with a mixture of fine streaks of lemon yellowish, these most 
conspicuous on the occiput, and resulting from the largely yellow bases of the 
feathers, which are incompletely covered by the brownish tips; back and scap- 
ulars dull citrine, washed with brownish or grayish; rump similar but hghter 
and somewhat more grayish; upper tail-coverts of the same color as the back, 
but paler and of a clearer shade of citrine; tail dark citrine, the inner margins 
of the rectrices more brownish; wings dark hair brown, the quills and coverts 
edged with citrine; sides of neck posterior to the grayish band similar in color 
tc the cervix, but less mixed with lemon yeilow; anterior lower parts chrome 
yeliow, paling to lemon chrome on the middle of the upper abdomen. 

lower abdomen dull yellowish white; under tail-coverts basally wax yellow, 
_ terminally between wax yellow and old gold; sides and flanks isabella color; 
thighs between tilleul buff and drab gray; edge of the wing lemon chrome; un- 
der wing-coverts dull grayish white, washed with lemon chrome. 

MEASUREMENTS.—Male: Wing, 61.5-65.5 (average, 63.5) mm.; tail, 64-70 
(66) ; exposed culmen, 12.5-14.3 (13.5) ; tarsus, 23-25 (24); middle toe without 
ele ho-17 (15.7). 

Female: Wing, 59-63.5 (average, 60.6) mm.; tail, 60-65.5 (62.1); exposed 
eulmen, 13-13.5 (13.2) ; tarsus, 21.5-23 (22.2); middle toe without claw, 14-15.2 
(14.4). 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION.—Central Lower California, from San Ignacio to 
Comondu. 

RemMARKS.—This very distinct and unexpected subspecies is most readily 
distinguished from Geothlypis beldingi beldingi by the whitish crown band, 
the less yellowish upper parts, and whitish abdomen of the male; and the less 
yellowish upper surface, and paler, less extensive yellow of the lower parts in 
the female. Birds from San Ignacio, which represent.the northern limit of its 


1 * : e . 
Seven Specimens, from San Ignacio and Comondu, Lower California. 
“Three specimens, from San Ignacio and Comondu, Lower California. 
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range, are, as would be expected, most extreme in their characters. Two males 
and two females from Comondu, some distance south of San Ignacio, are inter- 
mediate between Geothlypis beldingi goldmam and Geothlypis beldingi beldingi, 
the females being more like the latter than are the males, which are but slightly 
different from Geothlypis beldingi goldmam. As a whole the Comondu birds 
are certainly referable to the northern race. The species has apparently not 
been found between Comondu and La Paz, Lower California, but Geothlypis 
Leldings beldingt probably ranges northward at least two-thirds of the way to 
Comondu. 

The type of Geothlypis beldingt’ is an adult male without date, taken at 
San José del Cabo, in the Cape San Lueas region of Lower California. It is 
very richly colored above and below, and is similar to most of the series of the 
southern race examined; hence this name must: apply to the Cape San Lucas 
form. 

There is some individual variation in Geothlypis beldingi goldmant in the 
extent of the yellow on the lower parts; also of that on the crown: in two adult 
males there is no yellow to speak of on the crown behind the black mask; and 
these specimens, with their pale grayish or whitish crown bands, look very 
much like some forms of Geothlypis trichas, though their large size, more richly 
yellowish upper parts, and greater amount of concealed yellow on the occiput 
and on the whitish post-ocular region separate them at Gigli from all the forms 
of Geothlypis trichas. 

The present new subspecies seems to be chiefly resident, inhabiting a re- 
stricted area in Lower California, as the only evidence of its occurrence in the 
Cape San Lucas region is an apparently immature female (No. 89807, U.S. Nat. 
Mus.), taken at San José del Cabo by Mr. L. Belding on January 21, 1883. 

Detailed measurements, in millimeters, of the adult specimens examined in 
the present connection are given below. 


1Geothlypis beldingt Ridgway, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus.,v, September 11, 1882, p. 344. 
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Western Robin and Sierra Junco Nesting in Alameda County, California.—On May 
15, 1917, while strolling through the Claremont Country Club grounds in Oakland a num- 
ber of Cooper Club members became interested in the presence of Western Robins 
(Planesticus migratorius propinquus). Our interest was increased when we found a nest 
about twenty-five feet above the ground ina deciduous oak tree with the brooding Robin 
in full view. The same morning we came upon a nest of the Sierra Junco (Junco oregan- 
us thurberi), containing four young partly feathered. 

On May 18, I made a second visit to the same part of the grounds. The Robin was 
still brooding, but the Junco’s nest had been pullea out of its snug hollow and was empty. 
Not far away I found Sierra Juncos trilling in the cypress trees.—AMELIA §. ALLEN, 
Berkeley, California, September 4, 1917. 


Sierra Junco Breeding at Berkeley—On September 3, 1917, while walking along 
the road at the back of the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology building on the University of 
California campus, my attention was attracted by the insistent calling of Juncos (prob- 
ably Junco oreganus thurberi). I discovered two streaked young on an oak limb about ten 
feet directly above my head, and at the same time I heard the call of another Junco high- 
er up in the same tree. This last proved to be the female parent which flew to the road, 
followed by one young begging to be fed. It was given a worm by the parent, after which 
both continued feeding on the road within fifteen feet of me for about ten minutes. All 
this time the other young Junco remained in the tree calling. The parent then flew to 
this one and fed it several times with something from the limbs of the oak.—MARGARET 
W. Wyrue, Berkeley, California, September 6, 1917. 


That Goshawk Invasion Again.—Apparently the first record of the Eastern Gos- 
hawk (Astur atricapillus atricapillus) for Los Angeles County was made by Dr. I. D. 
Nokes, cf Los Angeles, who took an adult female of this variety November 26, 1916, in 
Placerita Canyon, near Newhall.—L. E. Wyman, Los Angeles, August 24, 1917. 


The Goshawk in Southern California and Arizona.—Apparently there was a gen- 
eral flight of this species last winter through the southern counties of California, and 
even extending to Arizona points. 

According to my records, I received four specimens in the flesh, one of which was 
shot at Walker, Arizona, December 10, 1916, by Mrs. A. F. Carlson, who writes me that 
she also “saw its mate’. The other three specimens, all females, were taken in the vi- 
cinity of Los Angeles, as follows: November 24, 1916, Chatsworth; December 18, 1916, 
Malibu district; December 27, 1916, Whittier. 

Mr. Roth Reynolds, taxidermist, reports one bird taken in Arizona, close to the 
California line, but has no exact data. Mr. Andy Booth received two specimens, one of 
which I purchased and later donated to the Museum of History, Science and Art. I also 
saw three mounted specimens which had been recently prepared in the taxidermy shop 
of Mr. Melvin Phillips, Fillmore, California. He reports that all of them were killed in 
Ventura County and that several others were taken during the winter months. 

I personally dissected the four specimens I received, and ascertained that three 
of the stomachs contained undigested parts of Valley Quail, the other being empty.—A. 
EK. Cotpurn, Los Angeles, California, September 15, 1917. 


Some Field Notes for 1917.— 

Hlanus leucurus. White-tailed Kite. During the spring and summer of 1917 a pair 
of White-tailed Kites nested near Lake Merced and succeeded in bringing their brood to 
maturity. This is the first record in many years for San Francisco County. I noted these 
birds on several occasions in Marin County during June, and found one nest near Kent- 
field on June 5. It is my opinion that the species is slowly but surely re-establishing {t- 
Self in the bay region where it has been nearly extinct for several years. 

Oceanodroma kaedingi. Kaeding Petrel. On May 7 I saw two petrels, evidently 
of this species, on San Francisco Bay, near the entrance to Oakland harbor. The pres- 
ence of these birds of the open sea is rare enough with us to be worthy of note. 
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Ixobrychus exilis. Least Bittern. Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch. 
These two species were noted by me in Golden Gate Park on May 12. Both were report- 
ed to me by competent observers several times after I noted them, and it seems possible 
that they spent the summer there. 

Planesticus migratorius propinquus. Western Robin. It is not very long ago that 
the first robin’s nest was discovered in Golden Gate Park. This year the birds seemed 
to me to be more abundant than ever. They are also nesting in San Mateo County at 
Mount Olivet Cemetery, and on the eastern side of the bay near Berkeley. I noted them 
carrying food at the cemetery on July 15; and Mrs. Amelia S. Allen reports them from 
the Berkeley station. 

Phalacrocorax auritus albociliatus. Farallon Cormorant. 

Phalacrocorax penicillatus. Brandt Cormorant. 

Mr. W. Leon Dawson some years ago reported Farallon Cormorants as nesting 
in large numbers on the Seal Rocks, where they seem never to have been noted previ- 
ously. On July 15 I examined the birds on these rocks very carefully with a telescope 
magnifying twenty diameters. There were several hundred cormorants on the rocks and 
a good many of them were nesting. The nests could be plainly seen and birds were also 
seen carrying nesting material to the rocks. Dawson mentioned only Farallon Cormo- 
rants, but of those I examined about a third were Brandt Cormorants. 

Amphispiza belli. Bell Sparrow. On June 2 I found a pair of Bell Sparrows 
nesting on the east slope of Mount Tamalpais, west of Larkspur. There were several 
young just leaving the nest and hardly able to fly. The species has been noted in the 
county near Nicasio but is apparently nowhere very common. 

Hylocichla guttata slevini. Monterey Hermit Thrush. On June 10 I noted a few 
Monterey Hermit Thrushes on the eastern slope of Bolinas Ridge. The locality is rather 
dense forest, and in condition approaches Boreal. The time of year and the surroundings 
are such as strongly to suggest that these thrushes, with so disconnected a breeding 
range, have one of their nesting colonies in western Marin County. 

Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk. In July, 1915, I noted a number of Marsh Hawke: 
on Point Reyes Peninsula and suspected that they were nesting there as some of the 
birds seen seemed to be in juvenile plumage. On June 20 of the present year I found a 
nest about two miles from Point Reyes Light House. The nest was composed of grass 
and contained five eggs rather advanced in incubation. I believe that this is the first 
breeding record for Marin County and for the whole humid coast region.—W. A. 
Squires, San Francisco, California, September 15, 1917. 


Condition of Game Birds in East-central California—During two months of the 
past (1917) summer, and six weeks of the same season in 1914, I was engaged in field 
work at various points in western Mono County. As last winter was a hard one for all 
forms of mountain life because of the severe and long-continued cold, and as there are 
now many more hunters in the district each fall than there were three years ago, it 
seems to be worth while to report upon the apparent condition of the game birds of the 
district. 

Most of my time during both years was spent at points between eight and nine 
thousand feet in altitude, which was an excellent location for both quail (Oreortyz p. 
plumifera) and grouse (Dendragapus o. sierrae). In 1914, both species were well repre- 
sented, and although by no means common, especially the latter, both were apt to be en- 
countered during a walk of a couple of miles through their haunts. In 1917, throughout 
a greater length of time, and during rambles that were of considerably greater extent, I 
saw neither quail nor grouse; nor did anyone who was camped in our near vicinity, ex- 
cept my brother-in-law, who met a small family of grouse one day. This present scarcity 
I believe to be due more to the severe winter than to human agencies, for both birds make 
decidedly hard hunting. Although most of the published information pertaining to the 
Sierra Grouse gives one the impression that these birds haunt the pines and associations 
of scant undergrowth, my experience has been that they seldom resort to the larger con- 
ifers except to roost, and to escape their enemies by remaining motionless in the upper 
branches. At least in the locality under consideration, their favorite habitat is in the 
vicinity of dense aspen thickets, and the tangles of manzanita, hazel and other brush on 
the dry hillsides and benches of the high Transition Zone, from which they flush to the 
timbered ravines. Such is the favorite haunt of the quail as well. Even with hunters 
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fairly plentiful, it would be no trouble for these birds to hold their own, for there are 
few men whom a few hundred feet of this manzanita tangle will not discourage. Over 
the Sierran divide to the west, conditions are somewhat different, for the hillsides are 
practically all densely wooded, and although grouse (but not quail, apparently) occur in 
satisfactory numbers in the vicinity of the lower aspen thickets, their numbers are likely 
to be reduced seriously only in the vicinity of the main automobile roads, which are few 
and far between. 

In the foothills of western Owens Valley, Plumed Quail, with quantities of Valley 
Quail (Lophortyz c. vallicola) at a slightly lower elevation, are more abundant than they 
are in middle Mono County, but in the vast stretches of brush they have a safe retreat 
and are well able to take care of themselves. 

Pheasants (Phasianus torquatus) have been introduced into the upper part of 
Owens Valley, and are often to be seen feeding familiarly beside the roads. The area 
suited to them is the cultivated strip along the lower slopes, and here they have been 
quite firmly established for a number of years. They are holding their own, and even in- 
creasing, I am told, but the suitable territory is so limited that if the birds are ever al- 
lowed to be shot, their extermination would be speedy, and, I am convinced, they could 
not survive open seasons for two years. 

The Sage Hen (Centrocercus urophasianus), which now occurs and breeds regu- 
lariy as far south as the vicinity of Big Pine, is confined to the sage brush at the bot- 
toms of the valleys. In such locations they prove to be easy prey to hunters, and their 
complete protection comes none too soon, for their numbers are decreasing annually. 
The favorite method of hunting them is to track them over the dry sand through the 
brush, or, in late fall, through the snow. Not only do local ranchers account for many, 
and will do so still, probably, in spite of the law, but up to the present year, numbers of 
so-called sportsmen who went from the larger cities for the purpose, hired men to locate 
flocks of the birds and drive them towards the hunters. I fear that the good roads move- 
ment in the west will prove to be an effective extinctive agency for this grand game, un- 
less prompt and stringent measures are adopted by all the states interested in its per- 
petuation.—A. B. Howe tu, Covina, California, October 8, 1917. 


Two New Records for the State of Washington.—It gives me great pleasure to 
record the two following species, which are, to the best of my belief, new to the state of 
Washington. Both captures were made by Mr. Carl Lien at Westport, Washington. The 
quoted information following was supplied by Mr. Lien. 

Sterna caspia. Caspian Tern. “On October 5, 1917, on the mudflats, I ran across 
a Caspian Tern that someone had shot, and a young man who was with me said, ‘I saw 
eight or ten of those birds flying around here yesterday’. I could not save the skin, as 
a hawk or something else had torn it too badly.’ Mr. Lien did, however, get one of the 
wings in order to have a proof of the record, and Mr. J. Grinnell has kindly examined it 
and endorsed the record. 

Tryngites subruficollis. Buff-breasted Sandpiper. “I had to cross a salt marsh, 
or grass-covered tide-flat, and towards the upper end where the marsh edges off into the 
sand, two of these quiet and confiding birds were to be seen. This was on September 1, 
1917, and on September 2, I saw them again.” The next day, September 3, Mr. Lien re- 
turned and collected both birds, which were male and female. This was at Westport, 
Chehalis County, which borders on the Pacific Ocean. This species is so extremely rare 
on the Pacific coast that Mr. Lien’s notes are of interest as showing in what sort of local- 


ity other observers should look for it—J. H. BowLes, Tacoma, Washington, October 
29, 1917. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The editors of THE CONDOR are again in- 
debted to Mr. J. R. Pemberton, this time for 
the annual index which concludes the pres- 
ent issue. Mr. Pemberton has further vol- 
unteered to tackle the second ten-year index 
to THE CONDbDOoR, which will be in order for 
preparation after the end of 1918. In this 
connection the editors will welcome sugges- 
tions or expressions of opinion as to style 
and degree of comprehensiveness of the 
next index. Shall it conform closely to the 
style set by the first? 


During the past several years Mr. Lever- 
ett M. Loomis has been working almost con- 
tinuously on the extensive collections of 
tubinarine birds in the California Academy 
of Sciences. As a result he has now prac- 
tically completed a monograph of the group 
as existing throughout the world. This is 
to be published at once by the Academy, and 
its appearance may be confidently expected 
to throw much new light on the relation- 
ships of the American species. 


We learn through Mr. Alexander Wetmore 
that the manuscript for Volume VIII of Ridg- 
way’s Birds of North and Middle America is 


Vol xx 


now ready for the press. This volume in- 
cludes the gulls and shore-birds, and will be 
welcomed as the first systematic revision 
of these groups for many years. 


Mr. Rollo H. Beck has returned to New 
York from his five-year term of field col- 
lecting in South America. He secured in all 
about 8000 bird skins, which have been add- ° 
ed to the Brewster-Sanford collections in 
the American Museum of Natural History. 


In the death of Evan Davis, who joined 
the Cooper Ornithological Club in 1894, the 
Club loses one of its oldest members, and 
the community in which he lived loses a 
highly respected citizen. Mr. Davis was al- 
ways a Student and lover of birds. He own- 
ed a considerable collection of eggs, but his 
oological activity was limited by conscien- 
tious scruples against collecting on Sunday. 
He was a member of numerous fraternal or- 
ders, and for many years had been a promi- 
nent church worker. In recognition of his 
sterling qualities, the Cooper Ornithological 
Club has passed resolutions deploring the 
death of Mr. Davis as that of an earnest 
student and true gentleman, whose place 
cannot be easily filled. 


The California Museum of Vertebrate Zo- 
ology has conducted field surveys this year 
in Inyo and Mono counties, extreme eastern 
California. As usual the birds have receiv- 
ed a large share of attention, and much new 
information has been accumulated in regard 
to mode of occurrence and life habits. Coo- 
per Club members who participated in this 
work are: Joseph Dixon, Aifred C. Shelton, 
J. Grinnell, Halsted G. White and Tracy I. 
Storer. 


Mr. J. G. Tyler, author of Avifauna Num- 
ber 9, Some Birds of the Fresno District, 
California, has enlarged his field of study 
to take in the whole San Joaquin Valley. 
He is now working towards a fairly exhaus- 
tive treatise upon the “Birds of the San Joa- 
quin Valley” intended ultimately to be pub- 
lished in book form. Regional studies of 
this nature are going far towards making 
knowledge of birds a widely popular posses- 
sion. 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


Aucust.—The regular meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitholog- 
ical Club was held at the Museum of Verte- 
brate Zoology on August 16, at 8 P. M. 
President Evermann was in the chair, and 
the following members and friends were 
present: Messrs. Carriger, Grinnell, De 
Groot, Lastreto, Squires and Swarth; 
Mesdames Allen, Culver, Ferguson, Grin- 
nell, Kelley, Kibbe, Meade, Schlesinger, 
Swarth and Wythe; visitors: Miss Beatty, 
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Mr. Kibbe, Mrs. Rusk, Mrs. Walker, Mr. 
Meade and Mr. and Mrs. Smythe. 

The minutes of the July meeting were 
read and approved, and Miss Edna Billings 
was elected to membership. Three propos- 
als for membership were Augustus S. Kibbe, 
1534 Grove St., Berkeley, Cal., proposed by 
H. S. Swarth; Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Smythe, 
Fernwald, head of Dwight Way, Berkeley, 
proposed by Miss Susan B. Culver. 

Posters sent out by the Audubon Associ- 
ation were exhibited by Mr. Grinnell. Va- 
rious vacation experiences were then relat- 
ed. Mr. Kibbe gave a report of the trip 
taken by the Pacific Association of Audubon 
Societies to the Farallon Islands. This was 
followed by a discussion of possible ways of 
protecting migrating birds as they fly about 
lighthouses. Dr. Evermann and Mr. Carri- 
ger spoke of the changed conditions at the 
Farallons in recent years. Miss Wythe gave 
an account of birds observed during a camp- 
ing trip in Plumas County, and Mr. Squires 
reported interesting finds in Marin County 
during the nesting season. Adjourned.— 
AMELIA S. ALLEN, Secretary. 


' SEPTEMPER.—The regular meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitholog- 
ical Club was held at the Museum of Verte- 
brate Zoology, Berkeley, on Thursday eve- 
hing, September 20, at eight o’clock. Dr. 
Evermann was in the chair, and the follow- 
ing members were present: Messrs. Bryant, 
Carriger, Davis, Hvermann, Kibbe, Smythe, 


Swarth, Wheeler, Wiley and Wright; 
Mesdames Allen, Culver, Ferguson, Grant, 
Grinnell, Kibbe, Kluegel, Lueddemann, 


Meade, Schlesinger, Swarth and Wythe. 
The visitors present were Messrs. Martens, 
Meade, Schlesinger and Smith; Mesdames 
Evermann, Ferguson, Griffith, Leggett and 
Wheeler. 

The minutes of the August meeting of the 
Northern Division were read and approved. 
The July minutes of the Southern Division 
were then read, after which, on motion of 
Dr. Bryant, Mr. Augustus S. Kibbe and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Smythe were elected to 
membership. Mr. Carl Lien, Destruction 
Island, Astoria, Oregon, was proposed for 
membership by Wharton Huber of the 
Southern Division. 

The vacancy on the executive committee 
of the California Associated Societies for 
the Conservation of Wild Life, caused by 
the resignation of Tracy I. Storer, was filled 
by the election of Rev. W. A. Squires to 
that position. 

Business having been disposed of, the 
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Club listened to Mr. Swarth’s interesting de- 
scription of the “Apache Trail” in central 
Arizona, illustrated by beautiful colored 
slides, which had been loaned for the occa- 
sion by the Southern Pacific Railroad. Ad- 
journed.—AMELIA §. ALLEN, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


AuGcusT.—Regular monthly meeting of the 
Southern Division, Cooper Ornithological 
Club, was held at the Museum of History, 
Science and Art, August 30, 1917. Vice- 
President Law officiated, with the following 
members present: Messrs. Colburn, Cook- 
man, Daggett, Hannaford, Holland, Little, 
Nokes, Reis, Rich, Shepardson, Wyman; 
Mrs. Law and Miss Germain. Miss Crew and 
Mr. Stormont were visitors. 

Minutes of the July meeting were read 
and approved. An electing ballot was cast 
for Carl Lien, Astoria, Oregon. New names 
presented were: Capt. P. H. Gosse, R. A. M. 
Cl now les Case znd Arniy, bi lxpedi- 
tionary Force, France (permanent address, 
Saville Club, London), proposed by Capt. 
Allan Brooks; and Frank A. Leach, 217 Hill- 
side Ave., Piedmont, Calif., by W. Lee Cham- 
bers. 

There being no other business matters for 
consideration, the members listened to an 
account, by Mr. Cookman, of an expedition 
to the Coronados Islands, in which he and 
two others participated. Several trays of 
skins of Gallinaceous birds were then inspect- 
ed and discussed. Adjourned.—L. E. Wry- 
MAN, Secretary. 


SepreMBer.—Regular monthly meeting of 
the Southern Division, Cooper Ornithological 
Club, was held at the Museum of History, 
Science and Art, September 27, 1917. Mem- 
bers present were: Messrs. Brown, Cox, Dag- 
gett, Fisher, Holland, Hannaford, Law, Lit: 
tle, Miller, Nokes, Reis, Willett and Wyman: 
Mrs. Law and Miss Little. Visitors were Mr. 
Harter and Mrs. Young. 

Minutes of the July meeting of the North- 
August meeting. Miss Little presented the 
name of Pauline Rodgers Young, Canille, 
Santa Cruz Co., Ariz., for membership. 

The members then listened to a most in- 
teresting talk by Dr. Fisher concerning the 
experiences of the Death Valley Expedition, 
of which he was a member, as were also Dr. 
C. H. Merriam, Mr. Vernon Bailey, and the 
late General Funston. Dr. Fisher retraced 
the route of the expedition and related in de- 
tail many of the incidents that gave it im- 
portance biologically, and others that added 
the element of human interest. Adjourned. 
L, BE. WYMAN, Secretary, 
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A 


Acanthis linaria linaria, 129 
Accipiter cooperi, 34, 135, 173 
velox, 16, 32, 135 
Actitis macularia, 16, 32, 134 
Aechmophorus occidentalis, 133 
Aegialitis semipalmata, 25 
Aepyornis maximus, 171 
Aeronautes melanoleucus, 3, 163, 169 
Agelaius phoeniceus californicus, 60 
phoeniceus fortis, 39 
phoeniceus neutralis, 137 
Aimophila ruficeps ruficeps, 130 
ruficeps scotti, 163 
Albatross, Black-footed, 167 
Allen, Amelia S., western robin and Sierra 
junco nesting in Alameda County, Cal- 
ifornia, 185 
Aluco pratincola, 59 
Ammodramus savannarum bimaculatus, 24 
Amphispiza belli, 186 
nevadensis nevadensis, 39, 138, 142 
Anas platyrhynchos, 30, 59, 133, 141, 143 
Anthus rubescens, 139 
Aphelocoma californica californica, 25, 60, 
94, 95 
californica cyanotis, 95 
californica grisea, 95 
californica hypoleuca, 95 
californica immanis, 94, 95 
californica obscura, 95 
californica sumichrasti, 95 
californica texana, 95 
californica woodhouseli, 95 
cyanea, 95 
cyanotis, 94 
floridana, 95 
grisea, 94 
hypoleuca, 94 
insularis, 95 
sumichrasti, 94 
texana, 94, 163 
woodhouseii, 94, 163 
Aphriza virgata, 101 
Apteryx, 89 
Aquila chrysaetos, 34, 162 
Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis, 135 
Ardea herodias herodias, 32, 134 
Arenaria melanocephala, 16 
Arquatella maritima couesi, 16 
Asio flammeus, 35, 136 
wilsonianus, 34, 135, 142 
Astragalinus lawrencei, 60 
psaltria hesperophilus, 60 
psaltria mexicanus, 163 
psaltria psaltria, 163 


tristis pallidus, 39, 138 
tristis salicamans, 60 
Astur atricapillus atricapillus, 70, 127, 185 
atricapillus striatulus, 70, 103, 127 
Asyndesmus lewisi, 136 
Auklet, Cassin, 58 
Avocet, American, 32, 101, 134, 156 


B 


Baeolophus atricristatus atricristatus, 164 
inornatus inornatus, 61 
Bailey, Florence Merriam, birds of the hu- 
mid coast, I, fishermen, 8; II, visit 
from a sooty grouse, 11; III, the cen- 
ter of a compressed nesting area, 46; 
IV, up the old wood road, 51; V, by 
the sign of the spruce stub, 53; VI, in 
the bracken, 95; VII, the band-tails, 
98; VIII, a voice from the heights, 
101; red letter days in southern Cali- 
forna, 155 
Baldpate, 30, 85, 142 
Bartramia longicauda, 162 
Bittern, American, 57, 134 
Least, 186 
Blackbird, Bicolored, 60 
Brewer, 37, 39, 60, 62, 133, 137 
Rusty, 173 
San Diego Red-wing, 156 
Yellow-headed, 37, 137, 156, 176 
Bluebird, Mountain, 43, 140, 152 
San Pedro, 169 
Western, 53, 57, 133, 140 
Bob-white, 128 
Bombycilla cedrorum, 41 
garrula,_103, 128, 141 
Bonasa umbellus sabini, 168 
umbellus togata, 32 
Botaurus lentiginosus, 134 
Bowles, J. H., the Baird sandpiper in the 
state of Washington, 25; the arctic 
horned owl in the state of Washing- 
ton, 70; the winter migration of 1916- 
1917 in the north-west, 125; two new 
records for the state of Washington, 
187 
Bradbury, W. C., notes on the black-crowned 
night heron near Denver, 142; notes 
on the nesting of the Clarke nut- 
cracker in Colorado, 149 
Branta canadensis canadensis, 134 
canadensis occidentalis, 16 
Bryant, H. C., stomach contents of an Ore- 
gon ruffed grouse, 168; review of C. 
A. Wood’s “the fundus oculi of birds 
especially as viewed by the ophthal- 
moscope,”’ 174 


Nov., 1917 


Bubo virginianus algistus, 127 
virginianus pallescens, 35, 126 
virginianus saturatus, 125 
virginianus subarcticus, 35, 70, 125 

Bunting, Indigo, 171 
Lazuli, 41, 61,139 

Burnett, W. L., two albino English spar- 

rows, 69 

Bush-tit, California, 150 
Coast, 61 
Lead-colored, 103, 165 
Lloyd, 26, 165 

Buteo abbreviatus, 103 
borealis alascensis, 16 
borealis calurus, 34, 59, 135, 162 
lineatus elegans, 129 
swainsoni, 34, 135 


Cc 


Calypte anna, 60, 160, 161, 168 
Canvas-back, 85, 87 
Carpenter, N. K., western belted kingfisher 
breeding in San Diego county, Cali- 
fornia, 22 
Carpodacus cassini, 138 
mexicanus clementis, 173 
mexicanus frontalis, 60, 138, 166 
purpureus californicus, 60 
Catbird, 41 
Cathartes aura septentrionalis, 32, 135 
Catherpes mexicanus punctulatus, 130, 140 
Catheturus lathami, 88 
Catoptrophorus semipalmatus inornatus, 134 
Centrocercus urophasianus, 32, 135, 187 
Cepphus columba, 58, 71 
Certhia familiaris occidentalis, 140, 143 
Ceryle alcyon, 35, 136 
alecyon caurina, 22, 60 
Chaetura vauxi, 136 
Chambers, W. Lee, early nesting of the San 
Diego song sparrow, 102 
Chat, Long-tailed, 41, 139, 164 
Chickadee, Chestnut-backed, 50 
Long-tailed, 41, 140 
Mountain, 41, 103, 133, 140, 164 
Santa Cruz, 61 
Chicken, Barred Plymouth Rock, 125 
Prairie, 135 
White Leghorn, 125 
Chondestes grammacus strigatus, 138 
Chordeiles virginianus henryi, 36 
virginianus hesperis, 169 
Cinclus mexicanus unicolor, 41, 139, 169 
Circus hudsonius, 32, 186 
Clay, C. I., notes on the California jay in 
Humboldt county, 25; a new record 
for California, 68; Del Norte county 
bird notes, 71 
Coccothraustes vespertina montana, 21 
vespertinus mexicanus, 22 
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Coccyzus americanus californicus, 162 
Colaptes cafer collaris, 36, 60, 136 
Colburn, A. E., the goshawk in 
California and Arizona, 185 
Columba fasciata fasciata, 162 
Colymbus auritus, 15, 30 
holboelli, 15 
Condor, California, 159, 176 
Cooper Ornithological Club, directory of 
members, 107; minutes of, 26, 74, 105, 
UAT Aba ales) 
Coot, American, 32, 59, 65, 85, 134, 156 
Cormorant, Baird, 59, 71 
Brandt, 59, 186 
Farallon, 58, 186 
Corvus brachyrhynchos hesperis, 37, 137 
corax principalis, 17 
corax Sinuatus, 137 
cryptoleucus, 163 
Cow bindsesisoS oos ok 
Crandall, Lee S., review of his “pets, their 
care and history’’, 146 
Crane, Sandhill, 44, 48, 134 
Creeper, California, 140, 143 
California Brown, 52 
Crossbill, 133, 138 
Sitka, 17 
Crow, American, 92, 135, 152 
Western, 37, 57, 137, 143 
Cryptoglaux acadica acadica, 35 
Cuckoo, California, 162 
Curlew, Black, 157 
Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus,. 137 
Cyanocitta stelleri annectens, 37, 137 
stelleri carbonacea, 137 
stelleri diademata, 163 
stelleri frontalis, 169 
Cyrtonyx montezumae mearnsi, 162 


southern 


D 


Dafila acuta, 16, 85 
Dendragapus obscurus fuliginosus, 135 
obscurus richardsoni, 32 
obscurus sierrae, 186 
Dendroica aestiva aestiva, 41 
aestiva brewsteri, 61, 139, 169 
aestiva sonorana, 164 
auduboni auduboni, 41, 139, 143 
coronata hooveri, 142 
nigrescens, 139 
townsendi, 139, 164 
Dice, Lee R., habits of the magpie in south- 
western Washington, 121 
Dickcissel, 164 
Dinosaurs, 90 
Diomedea nigripes, 167 
Dipper, American, 41, 133, 169 
Dixon, Joseph, the home of the Baird sand 
piper, 77 
Dove, Mourning, 22, 32 
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Western Mourning, 59, 135, 176 
Dryobates pubescens homorus, 35 
scalaris symplectus, 162 
villosus monticola, 35, 136 
villosus picoides, 17 
villosus sitkensis, 17 
Duck, Lesser Scaup, 59 
Ruddy, 59 
Scaup, 141 
Dumetella carolinensis, 41 
Dunlin, 83 


E 


Eagle, Bald, 49, 135 
Golden, 34, 91, 162 
Editorial notes and news, 26, 72, 104, 144, 
eS Ss 
Elanus leucurus, 170, 185 
Empidonax difficilis difficilis, 60, 169 
griseus, 137 
minimus, 163 
trailli trailli, 137 
wrighti, 163 
Ereunetes mauri, 32 
Erismatura jamaicensis, 59 
Esterly, C. O., how does the shrike carry its 
prey? 25 
Euphagus carolinus, 173 
cyanocephalus, 36, 60, 137 


F 


Falco mexicanus, 135, 162 
peregrinus anatum, 16 
peregrinus pealei, 16 
sparverius phalaena, 34, 135 
Sparverius sparverius, 59 
Falcon, Peale, 16 
Prairie, 135, 162 
Finch, California Purple, 46, 52, 60, 99 
Cassin Purple, 39, 138 
Hepburn Rosy, 175 
House, 138, 166 
Flicker, 36 
Red-shafted, 60, 98, 136, 158 
Flycatcher, Ash-throated, 136, 158 
Gray, 133, 137 
Least, 163 
Olive-sided, 9, 36, 46, 58, 60, 101, 170 
Abieew Il, 15897 
Vermilion, 25, 102 
Western, 52, 60, 97, 169 
Wright, 163 
Forbush, Edward Howe, review of his re- 
cent publications, 145 
Fulica americana, 32, 59, 65, 85, 134 
Fulmars, 9 


G 


Gadwall, 156, 157, 158 
Gallinago delicata, 32, 134 
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Gallinula galeata, 23 
Gallinule, Florida, 22 
Purple, 54 
Gavia immer, 30 
pacifica, 15 
stellata, 15 
Geococcyx californianus, 23, 160, 162 
Geothlypis beldingi, 182 
beldingi goldmani, 183 
trichas occidentalis, 139 
trichas sinuosa, 61 
Gifford, H., a communication, 73 
Glaucidium gnoma gnoma, 35 
Gnatcatcher, Black-tailed, 156 
Godwit, Marbled, 156 
Golden-eye, 126 
Goldfinch, Arkansas, 163 
Green-backed, 60, 158 
Lawrence, 60 
Pale, 138 
Western, 39 
Willow, 60, 96 
Goose, Canada, 134 
Hutchins, 126 
Tule, 105, 106 
White-cheeked, 16 
White-fronted, 105 
Goshawk, Eastern, 70, 127, 185 
Western, 70, 103, 127 
Grebe, Hared, 57 
Holboell, 15 
Horned, 15, 30 
Pied-billed, 24, 58, 138, 158 
Western, 24, 56, 133 
Grey, Henry, vermilion flycatcher at San 
Diego, California, 102; zone-tailed 
hawk at San Diego, California, 103 
Grinnell, H. W., review of L. S. Crandall’s 
“nets, their history and care’, 146 
Grinnell, Joseph, the sub-species of Hes- 
periphona vespertina, 17; a diagram 
for illustrating the seasonal shifting 
of the bird calendar, 68; an invasion 
of California by the eastern goshawk, 
70; review of “second annual report 
of bird counts in the United States”, 
73; review of A. C. Shelton’s “a dis- 
tributional list of the land birds of 
west central Oregon’, 174 
Grinnell, J., and Storer, T. I., a new race of 
fox sparrow from the vicinity of 
Mono lake, California, 165 
Grosbeak, Alaska Pine, 175 
Black-headed, 41, 52, 98 
British Columbia Evening, 20 
California Black-headed, 158 
California Evening, 20 
Eastern Evening; 19 
Evening, 17 
Mexican Evening, 20 
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Pacific Black-headec,. 61 
Rocky Mountain Evening, 21 
Rocky Mountain Pine, 39 
Rose-breasted, 171 
Western Blue, 73, 104 
Western Evening, 137 
Grouse, Canada Ruffed, 32, 33 
Columbian Sharp-tailed, 32, 135 
Oregon Ruffed, 12, 168 
Richardson, 32 
Sage, 32, 38 
Sooty, 9, 11, 135 
Guillemot, Pigeon, 58, 62, 71 
Guiraca caerulea lazula, 164 
Gull, California, 133, 177 
Ring-billed, 177 
Sabine, 16 
Western, 9, 58, 71, 133 


H 


Haematopus bachmani, 71 
Haliaeetus leucocephalus, 135 
Hanford, Forrest S., 
taire, 13 
Hanna, Wilson C., further notes on the 
white-throated swifts of Slover moun- 
tain, 3 
Hansen, Harold E., the Florida gallinule in 
San Francisco county, California, 22 
Hansen, Harold E., and Squires, Walter E., 
a list of the birds breeding in San 
Francisco county. California, 54 
Hawk, American Sparrow, 59 
Cooper, 33, 135, 148 
Desert Sparrow, 34, 133, 135 
Duck, 22 
Harris, 142 
Marsh, 32, 103, 186 
Red-bellied, 129 
Red-tailed, 148 
Rough-legged, 135 
Sharp-shinned, 16, 32, 135, 148 
Sparrow, 98 
Swainson, 34, 135 
Western red-tail, 59, 132 
Zone-tailed, 103 
Hedymeles ludovicianus, 171 
Helodromas solitarius cinnamomeus, 162 
Hen, Sage, 187 
Henderson, Junius, the Bohemian waxwing 
in Colorado, 141 
Henshaw, F. W., game bird conditions in 
Sutter county, California, 24 
Heron, Anthony Green, 57, 156 
Black-crowned Night, 57, 135, 142, 156, 
159, 176 
Great Blue, 10, 32, 57, 134, 157 
Hesperiphona vespertina, 17 
vespertina brooksi, 19, 20 
vespertina californica, 19, 20 


the Townsend soli- 
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vespertina mexicana, 22 
vespertina montana, 18, 20, 22, 137 
vespertina vespertina, 19, 20 
vespertina warreni, 21 
Heteractitis incanus, 16, 71 
Hirundo erythrogaster, 41, 61, 139 
Holland, Harold M., the valley quail occu- 
pying nests of the roadrunner, 23 
Howell, A. B., review of his “birds of the 
islands off the coast of southern Cal- 
ifornia’”’, 172; condition of game birds 
in east-central California, 186 
Hummingbird, Allen, 73 
Anna, 60, 160 
Broad-tailed, 36 
Calliope, 136, 142, 169 
Rufous, 9, 47, 52, 96, 98, 136, 163 
Hydrochelidon nigra surnamensis, 133 
Hylocichla fuscescens salicicola, 43 
guttata auduboni, 43, 165 
guttata guttata, 140 
guttata slevini, 186 
ustulata ustulata, 61, 142 


Ibis, Scarlet, 46 
White-faced Glossy, 156, 157 
Icteria virens longicauda, 41, 139, 164 
Icterus bullocki, 39, 137 
Ixobrychus exilis, 186 
Ixoreus naevius meruloides, 130 
naevius naevius, 140 


J 


Jaeger, Parasitic, 81 
Pomarine, 81 

Jay, Black-headed, 33, 37, 137 
Blue-eared, 94 
Blue-fronted, 169 
California, 25, 60, 104 
“Coast, 52, 137 
Crested, 9 
Long-crested, 163 
Pinyons 137 U50;ets2 
Texas, 163 
Woodhouse, 163 

Junco, Intermediate, 39 
Pink-sided, 39 
Point Pinos, 60 
Shufeldt, 133, 138 
Sierra, 60, 185 
Slate-colored, 138 
Thurber, 169 

Junco hyemalis connectens, 39 
hyemalis hyemalis, 138 
hyemalis mearnsi, 39 
hyemalis shufeldti, 138 
hyemalis thurberi, 169 
oreganus pinosus, 60 
oreganus thurberi, 60, 185 
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K 


Kennedy, C. H., some factors involved in 
the nesting habit of birds, 87 
Killdeer, 32, 59, 134, 143, 158 
Kingbird, Cassin, 158, 163 
Eastern, 136 
Western, 36, 58, 133, 136, 170 
Kingfisher, Belted, 9, 35, 91, 136, 148, 162 
Western Belted, 22, 60 
Kinglet, Ruby-crowned, 33, 42, 140 
Western Golden-crowned, 42, 47, 50 
Kitchin, EH. A., the black-footed albatross off 
the coast of Washington, 167 
Kite, White-tailed, 170, 185 


L 


Ladd, N. M., review of his “how to make 
friends with birds’, 144 
Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides, 41, 139 
ludovicianus gambeli, 25, 61 
Lanivireo solitarius cassini, 41, 139, 164 
Lark, California Horned, 60, 156, 169 
Desert Horned, 36, 137, 163 
Dusky Horned, 133 
Larus californicus, 133, 177 
delawarensis, 177 
occidentalis, 58, 71, 133 
Law, J. E., notes on the Arizona spotted owl, 
69 
Linaria cyanea, 171 
Linnet, California, 60 
Lobipes lobatus, 32 
Longspur, 79 
Loon, Common, 30 
Pacific, 15 
Red-throated, 15 
Lophodytes cucullatus, 68, 143 
Lophortyx californica californica, 59, 135 
californica vallicola, 23, 173, 187 
Loxia curvirostra minor, 138 
curvirostra sitkensis, 17 
Lunda cirrhata, 58, 71 


M 


Magpie, 37, 137, 143 
Black-billed, 121 
Mailliard, E. C., a portable nest, 166 
Mailliard, Joseph, the hooded merganser in 
Stanislaus county, California, 68; 
concerning two forms of the Bryant 
marsh sparrow in California, 69; re- 
view of A. B. Howell’s “birds of the 
islands off the coast of southern Cali- 
fornia”, 172 
Mallard) 245 9305159) 2ilee eZ eelicy omelet ey 
UGy5 INS) 
Mareca americana, 30, 85, 142 
penelope, 142 
Marila affinis, 59 
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americana, 134 

marila, 141 

valisineria, 87 
Meadowlark, Western, 39, 60, 126, 137, 155 
Melanerpes formicivorus bairdi, 69, 103 
Melospiza lincolni gracilis, 130 

lincolni lincolni, 40, 130, 138 

melodia caurina, 16 

melodia merrilli, 138 

melodia montana, 40 

melodia pusillula, 61 

melodia rufina, 16 

melodia santaecrucis, 61 
Merganser, 133 

Hooded, 68, 143 

Red-breasted, 16, 30 
Mergus americanus, 133 

serrator, 16, 30 
Mimus polyglottos leucopterus, 164 
Mitchell, H. H., peculiar nesting habits of 
the avocet, 101 
Mockingbird, Western, 158, 164 
Molothrus ater ater, 37, 137 
Murre, California, 58, 71, 172 
Murrelet, Xantus, 173 
Myadestes townsendi, 14 
Myiarchus cinerascens cinerascens, 136 
Myiochanes richardsoni richardsoni, 36, 136, 

169 


N 


Nannus hiemalis pacificus, 140 
Nettion carolinense, 30 
Nighthawk, Pacific, 73, 169 
Texas, 159 
Western, 36 
Nokes, I. D., western grebe breeding in 
southern California, 24; vermilion fly- 
catcher near Los Angeles, 25 
Nucifraga columbiana, 37, 137, 149, 163 
Nutcracker, Clarke, 37, 133, 137, 149, 163 
Nuthatch, Pigmy, 103, 133, 140 
Red-breasted, 103, 140 
Rocky Mountain, 103, 140, 164 
Slender-billed, 140 
Nuttallornis borealis, 36, 60, 170 
Nyctea nyctea, 24, 127 
Nycticorax nycticorax naevius, 134, 142 


O 


Oberholser, H. C., the number of species 
and subspecies of birds in Texas, 68; 
the status of Aphelocoma cyanotis 
and its allies, 94; a new subspecies of 
Geothlypis beldingi, 182 

Oceanodroma furcata, 141 

homochroa, 58 

kaedingi, 58, 71, 185 
Oidemia deglandi, 16 

perspicillata, 16 
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Olor buccinator, 32 
Oporornis tolmiei, 41, 139 
Orecrtyx picta picta, 134 
picta plumifera, 169, 186 
Oreoscoptes montanus, 41, 140, 143 
Oreospiza chlorura, 41, 130 
Oriole, Bullock, 39, 56, 133, 137, 176 
Osprey, American, 34, 117, 135 
Otocoris alpestris actia, 60, 169 
alpestris leucolaema, 36, 163 
alpestris merrilli, 137 
Otus asio kennicotti, 16, 143 
asio macfarlanei, 136 
Ouzel, Water, 8, 13, 14 
Owl, American Barn, 59, 155 
Arctic Horned, 35, 70 
Arizona Spotted, 69 
Burrowing, 60, 133, 136, 158, 162 
Coast Screech, 57 
Dusky Horned, 57, 125 
Great Grey, 175 
Great Horned, 152 
Kennicott Screech, 16, 126, 143 
Long-eared, 34, 123, 135, 142 
Macfarlane Screech, 136 
Pigmy, 35 
Saw-whet, 35 
Screech, 50, 96 
Short-eared, 35, 126, 136 
Snowy, 24, 71, 127 
Western Burrowing, 48 
Western Horned, 35, 136 
Oxyechus vociferus, 32, 134 
vociferus vociferus, 59, 143 
Oystercatcher, Black, 71 


P 


Palmer, T. S., names of writers on Califor- 
nia birds, 66; Botta’s visit to Cali- 
fornia, 159; an early experiment in 
keeping hummingbirds in captivity, 
168; the oldest American ornitholo- 
gist, 166 

Pandion haliaétus carolinensis, 34, 117, 135 

Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi, 142 

Passer domesticus, 39, 60, 69 

Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinus, 16, 39, 
138 

sandwichensis bryanti, 60, 69 
sandwichensis sandwichensis, 16 
sandwichensis savanna, 68 

Passerella iliaca, 138 

iliaca megarhyncha, 165 
iliaca meruloides, 130 
iliaca monoensis, 165 
iliaca schistacea, 138, 165 
iliaca stephensi, 165 

Passerina amoena, 41, 61, 139 

Pedioecetes phasianellus columbianus, 32, 
135 

Pelecanus californicus, 102 
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erythrorhynchos, 30, 133, 178 
Pelican, California Brown, 56, 102 
White, 30, 44, 133, 178 
Pelidna alpina sakhalina, 134 
Pemberton, J. R., notes on the 
grasshopper sparrow, 24 
Penthestes atricapillus septentrionalis, 41, 
140 
carolinensis agilis, 164 
gambeli gambeli, 41, 140, 164 
rufescens barlowi, 61 
Petrel, Ashy, 58 
Fork-tailed, 141 
Kaeding, 58, 71, 185 
Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons, 41, 61, 139 
Pewee, Western Wood, 36, 52, 133, 136, 169 
Peyton, S. B., large sets of eggs of Cali- 
fornia woodpecker, 103; western gos- 
hawk in Ventura county, California, 
103; early nesting of the California 
brown pelican on Anacapa island, Cal- 
ifornia, 112 
Phalacrocorax auritus albociliatus, 58, 186 
pelagicus resplendens, 59, 71 
penicillatus, 59, 186 
Phalaenoptilus nuttalli californicus, 129 
nuttalli nuttalli, 36, 136, 163 
Phalarope, Northern, 32 
Wilson, 134, 167 
Phasianus torquatus, 59, 135, 187 
Pheasant, Ring-necked, 59, 126, 135, 187 
Phoebe, Black, 60, 158, 169 
Say, 132, 133, 136, 156 
Pica pica hudsonia, 37, 121, 137 
Picus nataliae, 63 
Pigeon, Band-tailed, 98, 162 
Pinicola enucleator montana, 39 
Pintail, 16 
Pipilo crissalis crissalis, 170 
maculatus falcifer, 61 
maculatus megalonyx, 169 
maculatus montanus, 139, 164 
Pipit, American, 139 
Piranga hepatica hepatica, 164 
ludoviciana, 41, 139 
rubra cooperi, 164 
Pisobia bairdi, 25, 77, 142 
Planesticus migratorius propinquus, 43, 61, 
140, 185, 186 
Plover, Black-bellied, 16 
Semipalmated, 25 
Podilymbus podiceps, 58, 133 
Pooecetes gramineus affinis, 130 
gramineus confinis, 39, 138 
Poor-will, 36, 136, 163 
Dusky, 129 
Porzana carolina, 32, 134, 168 
Psaltriparus melanotis lloydi, 165 
minimus minimus, 61 
plumbeus, 165 
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Ptychoramphus aleuticus, 58 

Puffin, Tufted, 58, 71 

Puffinus opisthomelas, 173 
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THE BARROW GOLDEN-EYE IN THE OKANAGAN VALLEY, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By J. A. MUNRO 


HROUGHOUT the interior cf British Columbia the Barrow Golden-eye 
a (Clangula islandica) is an abundant summer visitant, but, unlike the com- 
mon Golden-eye, this species does not winter on the fresh water lakes 
where it is so numerous during the nesting season. Throughout the winter 
months it is found on the seacoast, in the many sheltered estuaries from Puget 
Sound to Hecate Strait and Dixon Inlet. In seven seasons of winter collecting 
in the Okanagan district, I have taken but five specimens of islandica. The 
birds first begin to appear on Okanagan Lake early in March, but are not plen- 
tiful until the small mountain lakes are free of ice, early in April. 

The lakes selected for courtship, and later for the rearing of the young, are 
usually quite open and free of tules; hence the Golden-eyes are always conspic- 
uous and much easier to study than ducks that breed in the sloughs and hide 
their young in the thick vegetation. Generally by the 15th of April each little 
lake has its flock of courting Golden-eyes, often thirty or forty on a sheet of 
water of fifty acres extent or less. In these flocks adults and immatures are 
present in about equal numbers. The young of either sex do not breed until 
the second year, and do not assume their breeding dress until the second fall 
atter they are hatched, that is, when they are over a year old. 

Small flocks of young females are seen during the summer, generally on 
lakes where there are no adult females with broods of young. Specimens col- 
lected, with undeveloped ovaries, had the bill dusky brown in color, sometimes 
with slight yellow markings, whereas in the adult female the bill is dark 
chrome yellow. In the spring, young males show a partially formed white eres- 
cent at the base of the bill, partly white scapulars, and a few viclet feathers on 
the otherwise dull brown head. These immatures males leave the country with 
the adult males in May, soon after the females have begun to brood their eggs. 
I have taken only one male of this age in the summer (May 17, 1916) and have 
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never seen an adult male at this season. Mr. Allan Brooks is of the opinicn 
that the males go directly to the coast at this time. 

The courtship display is witnessed in the flocks just prior to their sphit- 
ting up into pairs. It is attended by much solemn bowing on the part of the 
drake, with a frequent backward kick, sufficiently strong to send a jet of water 
several feet into the air. His violet head is puffed out to the greatest possibie 
extent, and altogether he is a handsome bird as, in a frenzy of sexual excite- 
ment, he swims up to the soberly attired duck. Sometimes the entire flock will 
commence to feed as if at a given signal, and again all the birds will simultan- 
eously take wing and circle about the lake several times before once more 
splashing down to resume their courtship. 

By May 1 all breeding birds are mated and scattered over the country, set- 
dom more than one or two pairs on a lake. The Barrow Golden-eye shows a 
marked predilection for lakes that are strongly alkaline, even if they are poor 
in aquatic vegetation and in the midst of an open country with the nearest tim- 
ber a half mile or more away. Such lakes are rich in small crustaceans, the 
ehief food of this duck, and no doubt the lakes are occupied on account of the 
food provided, without reference to the availability of nesting sites. 

An abandoned flicker’s hole is usually selected for the nest, frequently in 
a dead yellow pine, for in this tree decay is rapid, and the hole soon becomes 
much enlarged. One can generally tell if the hole is occupied, by the fragments 
of dewn adhering to the rough bark at the entrance. The tree is often so much 
deeayed that a single tug at the bark near the hole will remove the whole ad- 
jacent surface, exposing the gray-green eggs where they le in the clinging soft 
down. It is rather hard to locate the nest when the tree selected by the bird is 
in heavy timber a half mile or more from the lake, but, when the female is sit- 
ting, it may be done by making an early morning trip to the lake, remaining | 
under cover, and waiting for her to come to the lake to feed. She generally ar- 
rives between 9 and 11 and immediately joins the drake. After splashing and 
preening her feathers, she feeds most industriously for perhaps an hour and | 
then thes directly back to the nest. 

I include here data for three nests taken in the Okanagan region. 

Okanagan, British Columbia, May 12, 1916. A nest containing eleven 
fresh eggs was found in the hayloft of a deserted log barn, on the shore of a 
lake. The eggs were placed in a hollow scooped in the straw under a heavy 
beam which rested on the piled-up straw. The loft was well lighted through 
che spaces between the logs and by a large opening at one end. This situation 
is, of course, most unusual, but it had apparently been used some years before 
the nest was found. I had seen broods of young on this lake in previous years, 
when I was not able to find the nest. The birds would generally alight on top 
of a chimney in an unused house close by before flying into the barn. 

Farney’s Lake, Okanagan, May 31, 1912. A nest with seven partly ineu- 
bated eggs was placed in a large cavity in a yellow pine stump, standing in 
eight inches of water on the shore of the lake. The cavity containing the eggs 
was eighteen inches above the water and the eggs were in plain view of a per- 
son standing several feet away. 

Rolling’s Lake, May 26, 1917. A nest containing seven fresh eggs was 
found in an old fir stub, standing in eighteen inches of water near the shore of 
the lake. The top of the stub had rotted out to a depth of two feet and the eggs 


were at the bottom of this cavity. Down could be seen protruding through a. 
small hole in the stub, a few inches above the eggs. 
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May 22 is the earliest date on which I have seen the young, and by August 
1 they are full grown. At this time they are remarkably tame, allowing an ap- 
proach to within a few yards and then, if alarmed, swimming to the middle of 
the lake. rather than taking wing. This fearlessness is characteristic until the 
shooting season opens in September, when they soon become wary. At this 
time. the birds rise from the water as one approaches, but almost invariably 
circle about the lake several times and then fly towards anyone standing on the 
shore, thus affording an easy shot. By the last week in October, when the com- 
mon Golden-eye, Redhead and Seaups are returning from the north, the last of 
the Barrow Golden-eyes have left. 

The feeding habits of the two species of Goiden-eye are identical. — Both 
species are greatly attracted by the small crawfish lurking under large stones 
in shallow water. While hunting these shellfish, the ducks work rapidly along 
the shore, diving every few minutes, to probe under the edges of the large 
stones. They invariably try to submerge even if the water is not deep enough 
to cover their backs, and I have never seen them dipping as Redheads and 
Seaups frequently do. One ean follow the Golden-eye’s movements as it encir- 
eles the large stones, by the commotion on the surface and by frequent glimpscs 
of the duck’s back. In shallow water, the birds remain below from fifteen to 
twenty seconds, the crawfish being brought to the surface to be swallowed. By 
the end of winter the feathers on the forehead are generally worn off, through 
much rubbing against stones in this manner of foraging. When feeding in deep 
water, over the beds of Potamogceton they stay in the same place until satisfied. 
In such places the small snails and crustacea that attach themselves to the 
stems of Potamogeton form their chief food, but little vegetable matter being 
taken beyond what is eaten with the shells. The small shellfish are swallowed 
while the birds are below the surface of the water, unlike the procedure foi- 
lowed with the larger crawfish. Their stay under water is of fairly uniform 
duration, ranging from fifty to fifty-five seconds. At the beginning of the dive 
the tail is raised and spread to its full extent. 

As far as I have been able to observe, there is no difference in the flight 
of the two species of Golden-eye. Both have the same clumsy way of rising, 
and of flying close to the surface before attaining any speed; once under way 
they travel swiftly, and one’s attention is held by the distinetive, musical whis- 
tle of their wings. Both the Barrow Golden-eye and the American Golden-eye 
are less gregarious than others of our ducks with the exception of the mergan- 
sers. | have never seen the Barrow Golden-eye in large flocks except in the 
mating season. When feeding, two or three birds together are the rule, and 
five or six the maximum number noted. It is difficult to distinguish the young 
of our two species of Golden-eye. The only constant difference is in the shape 
of the bill. In comparison with americana the bill of islandica is shorter, deep- 
er at the base and more sharply narrowing towards the tip. The nail is wider 
at the front, projects farther over the tip of the bill, and is shghtly raised above 
the bill, forming a noticeable lump. These differences are more apparent in the 
freshly killed birds than they are in dried study specimens. The black bar 
across: the speculum, generally described as a diagnostic feature, is of little use 
in identifying young birds. I have seen voung males of islandica with immac- 
ulate speculums, and several of americana with noticeable bars crossing this 
tract. | 


Okanagan Landing, British Columbia, Canada, December 5, 1917. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS AT THE LIGHTHOUSES 
ON THE COAST OF CALIFORNIA 


By WALTER ALBION SQUIRES and HAROLD E. HANSON 
WITH TWO PHOTOS AND MAP 
(Contribution from the Audubon Association of the Pacific) 


ROM time to time we hear accounts of the destruction of migrating birds 
at government lighthouses. Such rumors concerning the destruction of 
birds on the California coast reached the Audubon Association of the Pa- 

cific last spring, and led C. B. Lastreto, president of the Association, to under- 
take a systematic investigation. The data obtained was turned over to the two 
authors of the present paper, forming the basis of the report which they here- 
with present. Mr. Lastreto was fortunate enough to secure the cooperation of 
Captain R. N. Rhodes, highthouse inspector for the district covering California. 
The following questionnaire was prepared by the Association and sent out 
under the supervision of Captain Rhodes. 


1. Give such estimates as you can concerning the number of birds found dead 
about your lighthouse. 

2. At what season of the year is such mortality greatest? 

3. During what kind of weather does mortality seem to be greatest? 

4. Are there more dead birds on one particular side of the lighthouse than on the 
other sides? 

5. Does the destruction of the birds seem to you to be due to their flying violent- 
ly against the glass, or do they become confused and fly around and against the Blass un- 
til they become exhausted and fall to the earth? 

6. Have you noted any injury in such birds as you have picked up about your 
lighthouse? 

7. Is there a railing around your lighthouse, or any other support on which birds 
might perch? 

8. Name as many birds as you can which have been found dead at your light- 
house. 

9. Give location of your lighthouse; is it on an island or on the mainland; at 
what elevation is it? 

10. Is the number of birds killed at lighthouse stations increasing or is it de- 
creasing, in your opinion? 


Thirty-seven letters were received in answer to the above questions. A 
study of the contents of these letters points to the following conclusions. 

I. The destruction of birds at the lighthouses of the California coast is 
slight. Only ten of the stations reporting tell of any destruction at all, and at 
some of these ten the number of birds killed is very small. Many keepers, in- 
eluding one who has been at the same lighthouse. forty years, state positively 
that no birds are ever killed at their station. It is of course possible that birds 
are killed at some stations and escape notice, but this could hardly be the case 
if they were destroyed in any considerable numbers, and, moreover, careful 
count has apparently been made at several of the lighthouses of all birds found 
dead. One keeper reports ninety-one birds killed in three years, another four 
birds in three years. 

At two or three stations the destruction is evidently more serious. 

The keeper at the Point Arena light states that after ‘‘calm dark nights’”’ 
from ten to thirty birds are found dead at his lighthouse. Another says that at 
his station the average is about six a night; still another reports an average 
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Fig. 1. Map of California, showing the location of lighthouses. Following is a list 
of those from which reports were received, named from north to south. 


1. St. George’s Reef. 14. Angel Island. 26. Point Pinos. 

2. Crescent City. 15. Oakland Harbor. 27. Point Sur. 

3. Trinidad Head. 16. Goat Island. 28. Piedras Blancas. 
4. Table Bluff. 17. Fort Point. 29. San Luis Obispo. 
5. Cape Mendocino. 18. Lime Point. 30. Point Arguello. 
6. Punta Gorda. 19. Point Bonita. 31. Point Concepcion. 
7. Point Cabrillo. 20. Mile Rock. 32. Santa Barbara. 

8. Point Arena. 21. South East Farallon. 33. Point Hueneme. 
9. Point Reyes. 22. Point Montara. 34. Point Firmin. 

10. Roe Island. 23. Pigeon Point. 35. Los Angeles Harbor. 
11. Carquinez Strait. 24. Ano Nuevo Island. 36. Ballast Point. 

12. East Brother Island. 25. Santa Cruz. 37. Point Loma. 


13. Southampton Shoal. 
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of twelve a night in the migration season. The birds killed at these lighthouses 
would probably amount to quite a large number from year to year. But when 
we remember that there are twenty-seven other stations reporting no destruc- 
tion at all, we see that the number of birds killed in this way on the whole 
coast must be comparatively shght. 

Il. The destruction of birds at the lighthouses of the Califor coast is 
confined almost entirely to water fowl and shore birds. Only two stations re- 
port any land birds destroyed. Following is a list of the birds reported as 
having been found dead about the me stations : 


Name of bird as raported. Number of times reported. 
“Small land DINGS 28 096 ews Nc ee alee: Mabe rat. Gl 
“Small sea birds’ (possibly petrels)).2) 22 ee 
“Snipe” (probably some species of sandpiper)..........................-- 
oY KOKO) 7 7 pi A SA oa a eR UE Soca oe I le a Sane nene onsaen 
“Shag” (cormorant) oeiyd nisl andes RE erate ee 
“Divers’::(loons and grebes)) ..22..202.) 22222) eee 
SSBC ICSE a iac es coon ie conc luse sh sac-5 sc a 
“Spoonbill TUCK? oc.clocc chee ee cee eae ee 
STG Bek 2 co hacal | atc alc ca cult ante ee 
SOW Ad “GGOSe oo cc sec be cleo ee 
tO) 6) 2). a ne I CE a i ee bacoleb cove 
“Sandpiper? ©... ia.4) 0 ee ee 
“Grey Shore. Bird” 120: 3: 252525 oe ee ee ae 
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The evidently small number of land birds killed at the lighthouses of the 
coast is surprising, since we have been accustomed to think of them as perish- 
ing in great numbers at similar places in Europe, in the Great Lakes region, 
and on the Atlantic coast. It may be that the number so killed in the regions 
named has been overestimated, if, indeed, any careful and extensive study of 
the matter has been made. But, making all such allowances, it seems probable 
that the number of birds killed on this coast is far below the usual quota else- 
where. The writers suggest the ee reasons as ee a plausible ex- 
planation of the difference. 

Ils A0ne character of bird miewanion on the Pacific ‘Coast. It is a. well 
known. fact that western birds do not migrate with that.concentrated wave 
movement common among the birds of our Eastern and Middle states. In that 
region we awake some fine spring morning to find forest and garden and way- 
side weeds melodious with song where all was wintry silence but yesterday. 
This does not happen in California. Migrations here are more leisurely and 
widespread, hence less dangerous to the bird travellers. 


2. The character of the California coast. A glance at-the map will show 


that the portion of the North American coast. comprised. within the boundaries 
of California pushes out westward into the.Paeifie Ocean in one vast convexity. 
Birds travelling on this.coast and taking ‘‘short,..cuts’’ will be thrown away 
from the ocean. On the. other hand: the Atlanti¢ doast of our country consists 
of three great coneavities. and many lesser indentations of the sea. Birds tra- 
velling on the Atlantié ¢dast have numerous sea trips, more or less extended, 
and will consequently be : continually passing near lighthouse stations. 

3. The structure and location of Califoriia Highthouses.. The senior au- 


thor has seen over half of the thirty-six lighthouses from*which reports have - 


been received, and can say that for the most part. they are comparatively low 
structures. The tall, brick-chimney type of lighthouse which one sees so often 
on the Great Lakes seems to be almost wholly wanting on this coast. 
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The returns seem to indicate that the danger to birds increases in direct 
proportion to the distance of the lighthouse lantern above the ground, while 
the general elevation of the whole structure is also an important factor. Many 
of the lighthouses are situated near sea level and at the foot of high bluffs, and 
not one so situated reports any bird destruction. But where the lighthouse is 
located on a height, even though it be not very high itself, there is considerable 


Fig. 2. Lighthouse at Point Arena, Mendocino County, Cali- 
fornia. The “brick chimney” type, whose great height 
makes it dangerous to birds. The light at this station is 
155 feet above the sea, and the keeper reports from ten to 
thirty birds per night killed on calm, dark nights during 
the migration seasons. 


Courtesy of the Lighthouse Service, U. S. 
Dept. Commerce. 


mortality. This is indicated by the fact that the average elevation of all the 
lighthouses reporting birds killed is 165 feet, while the average elevation of all 
the lighthouses reporting no birds killed is only eighty-eight feet. 

Ilf. The larger birds are killed by flying violently against the glass or 
other portions of the lighthouse structure; small birds are also sometimes killed 
in this way, but sometimes also they become confused, and fly about and 
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against the lantern until they fall from exhaustion. A number of correspond- 
ents speak of finding birds with necks broken and breast bones crushed, show- 
ing that they had struck some solid object with great violence. It is quite evi- 
dent that the placing of perches on most of the lighthouses of this coast would 
be time and money wasted. Not many birds are killed at most of them and the 
birds killed are not perching birds for the most part. 

IV. The greatest danger to the birds is evidently on dark overcast nights. 
The seasons of greatest danger are evidently during the spring migration and 
the autumnal migration, with less danger during the winter season and least of 


Fig. 3. Lighthouse at Hueneme, Ventura County, California. The low-built 
type of lighthouse which causes but slight destruction of birds, this par- 
ticular station reporting only four birds found dead in three years. 


Courtesy of the Lighthouse Service, U. S. 
Dept. Commerce. 


allin summer. There is considerable difference of opinion as to the time of 
greatest mortality but on the whole the statement above seems to be in accord 
with the majority of the correspondents. 

V. In the opinion of the lighthouse keepers the destruction of birds at the 
lighthouse stations is not increasing. Seventy-five percent of those answering 
the question think the number of birds killed is growing less; the others think 
there is no noticeable change. 

San Francisco, California, November 2, 1917 
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EARLY AUTUMN BIRDS IN YOSEMITE VALLEY 


By JOSEPH MAILLIARD 


HIS YEAR (1917) it was the writer’s pleasant fortune to pass six weeks 
T_T amid the peace and beauty of the wonderful Yosemite—peaceful because 
past the season of turmoil of the falling waters—always beautiful and 
wondrous. It is true, the present writer had but just returned from a long and 
painful journey to the very portals of that unknown collecting ground from 
which no ornithologist has ever brought back notes; his steps were slow and 
feeble and his hmits much restricted, both geographically and topographically. 
But he was able to pass at least a part of each and every day in active search 
for feathered friends, and in setting down the names of the ones that proved to 
be ‘‘among those present’’, while at no hour were both eye and ear totally ob- 
livious. These six weeks of observation extended from August 18 to Septem- 
ber 29. 

As the Yosemite Valley is such an interesting locality, and as but little 
seems to have been written upon its bird life save in a more or less incidental or 
casual way—and that principally of the spring or early summer time—an ac- 
count of some of the birds steadily looked for and noted during a fairly long 
period in the early fall should be of some value. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the following notes apply only to the ‘‘floor’’ of the valley, which 
extends from a couple of miles below (west of) Yosemite Village to the Happy 
Isles and up Tenaya Canyon as far as Mirror Lake; the latter is but a hundred 
feet or so above the floor proper, not enough difference in elevation to cut any 
figure, and connected with it by a comparatively gentle slope. 

A mere list of the birds would hkely prove unattractive to a majority of 
our readers. Yet a list has its uses as a means of recording the presence of ecr- 
tain birds in definite localities at certain times; it is not only of assistance to 
the student of bird migration but is of value, as well, to persons who may cover 
the ground in the future, and of interest to those who have been over it in the 
past. For these reasons a list will be found at the end of this article, giving 
those birds noted that are not mentioned in the lists of Yosemite birds to which 
the writer has access. These are as follows 
1893. Emerson, W. O. Random Bird-notes from Merced Big Trees and Yosemite Valley. 

Zoe; Iv, July; 1893, pp. 176-182. 
1904. Widmann, O. Yosemite Valley Birds. Awk, xx1, January, 1904, pp. 66-73. 


1911. Grinnell, J. Early Summer Birds in Yosemite Valley. Sierra Club Bulletin. VIL, 
June, 1911, pp. 118-124. 


There are two or three other short articles about Yosemite birds but hardly 
to be called lists, and about every variety of bird touched upon is included in 
the three papers named. 

So many people are familiar with the Yosemite Valley that it seems unne. 
cessaiy to describe it here at any length; but for the benefit of those who have 
uot had the opportunity to visit the spot it may suffice to say that it is a part 
of the valley of the Merced River, up whose narrow canyon for the oreater 
part of its 79 miles a railroad parallels the stream. The grade is so compara- 
tively gentle, in spite of the hilly country through which the river flows, that 
the track bed is never more than a few yards, or at most a few rods. from the 
water. At the terminus of the railway the canyon becomes more rugged and 
the grade stiffens, while the stream is broken into short cataracts and low falls, 
continuing this way, while a highway takes the place of the railroad, for about 
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ten miles. Then it broadens out and its floor stretches from west to east lon- 
gitudinally with but little slope for some six or seven miles, with a width of 
trom one half to one and a half miles, making the ‘‘floor’’ of the Yosemite Val- 
iey. This floor is beautifully diversified by groves of cedar, yellow pine, Dou- 
glas fir, silver fir, and golden oak, interspersed among which are little meadows 
zovered with green grasses, strawberry plants and wild flowers, and graced by 
the presence of scattered deciduous trees, the principal of which is the moun- 
tain black oak. In places are bushes of blackberry, choke cherry and ‘‘cascara 
sagrada’’, upon the berries of all of which certain birds love to feast. 

There is nothing in the way of topographical troubles to prevent the 
birds of the plains and foothills from winging their way unobstructed into this 
valley, whose elevation is only about 4000 feet. Were there a continuation of 
their accustomed food all the way up the river canyon probably most of the 
lower level varieties of birds would be found in the Yosemite in summer. The 
sides of the valley, however, are wonderfully abrupt, and present a great bar- 
rier to egress in a lateral direction, while upstream the valley narrows and di- 
vides into canyons which quickly mount to vastly greater altitudes. As might 
be expected under such conditions this valley is a meeting place for some of 
the forms from both lowland and highland. This the writer has found to be a 
fact in the fall season and it is reasonable to suppose that the early springtime 
would also show such intermingling. Yet some varieties that one would natur. 
ally look for in this valley are either seldom seen, or absent altogether. For in- 
stance, the nearly ubiquitous California Jay (Aphelocoma californica) seems to 
shun the spot, only one having been recorded during the six weeks of observa- 
tion and none mentioned in the lists given above. Yet, in some localities, it 
frequents much higher elevations, proving that it is not the altitude that deters 
this species from occupying the floor of the valley. 

Bird life in the fall season is very far from being evenly distributed over 
the valley. In a few limited areas a number of individuals may be seen in a 
short while, yet there are vast spaces where a person might wander around for 
a long time without seeing a single bird, and only hearing an occasional dis- 
tant note. That is to say, this is the case at the time of year concerned in this 
article, from mid-August to October 1. Judging from the stories of people 
who have spent some time in the valley, and have taken a passing interest in 
its bird life, there must be many more birds in evidence in the nesting season. 
In fact old nests were found in places that were absolutely without bird life in 
the autumn time. Even then there must be large spaces in the forest that have 
few avian visitors, and for some unknown reason this seems to be the rule all 
along the Sierras, though it would seem proper to assume that where there are 
plenty of trees there must be plenty of insects, and that certain of the insecti- 
vorous birds would keep pace with the food supply. On occasions, the writer 
has wandered along through the woods and meadows for as much as an hour 
and a half at a time, covering say three miles of territory, even in the early 
morning on beautiful days, before catching sight of a single bird, and hearing 
during that time but little other than the distant call of a woodpecker. Late 
in September, however, there was such an influx of Red-breasted Nuthatches 
(Sitta canadensis) that no one could travel far without hearing the queer little 
indescribable notes of these diminutive but very busy bodies. Upon their first 
arrival (that is, in increasing numbers, about the middle of September) they 
were seldom actually seen, but later they were often met with feeding near the 
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vround on the trunks of oak trees, or performing gymnastic feats among the 
lowest branches. Although mentioned in Grinnell’s list (not in Emerson’s or 
Widmann’s) this species is deemed rather rare by some of the valley people, 
and its appearance in numbers seems to indicate one of those waves that occa- 
sionally sweep over this country, of unknown origin or purpose. 

The Mountain Chickadee (Penthestes gambeli gambeli) was another bird 
that appeared in numbers as the time for colder weather approached, and in 
similar manner was at first more frequently heard than seen, but later on was 
often noted feeding low down in friendly flocks with the nuthatches. One 
morning just such a combined flock was feeding along through the woods, as 
is its wont, when it came to a beautiful little glade whose sole avian occu- 
pant at the moment was a male hummingbird, probably Selasphorus rufus. 
One of the Mountain Chickadees worked its way from branch to branch until 
it drew near the dead twig on which was perched the hummingbird, where 
upon it made a most vicious assault upon the innocent hummer and, not satis- 
fied with driving it away from its own particular perch, kept returning to the 
attack every time its victim settled down again, repeating these assaults until 
finaliy the poor hummingbird left the glade in disgust. 

For noise and size the Northern Pileated Woodpecker (Phloeotomus pile- 
atus abieticola) is the most conspicuous bird in the valley. When one of these 
birds taps upon a dead limb it is no gentle imitation of a tap. It is the real 
thing! And when he ealls he calls. Everybody in the neighborhood knows it, 
but he doesn’t care. ‘‘No shooting allowed’’—and he knows it. There is a tall 
pine tree with a dead top, just on the edge of Yosemite Village, which seemed 
to be a favorite point of vantage for a pair of these woodpeckers. They were 
often to be seen flying into or out of this tree or noticed chasing each other 
about its top, undisturbed by the people and automobiles below them, although 
one usually associates this bird with deep woods uncontaminated by the pres- 
ence of mankind. The description of this species given in the ‘‘Handbook of 
Birds of the Western United States’’ by Florence Merriam Bailey, is a good 
one, and very much to the point. There were several pairs in the valley, each 
of which seemed to have a favorite spot in the woods, and in or near which it 
might almost always be found and even quietly approached to within a fairly 
close distance, close enough to notice many of the birds’ habits, some of which 
seemed almost to take the form of antics—such as chasing each other about for 
no apparent reason, in a manner that looked very much like play. Yet this 
may, perhaps, have been the case of a young one pursuing its parent in the en- 
deavor to induce it to produce some food. It was not always possible to distin- 
guish between a full-grown youngster and an adult female, especially as this 
was in the moulting season. 

A good example of this sort of thing was the case of a young Water Ouzel 
(Cinclus mexicanus unicolor) which was seen one afternoon chasing its parent 
up the apparently perpendicular cliff of the upper Yosemite Falls—just 
where the fall would have been had the water supply kept up. In this ease the 
youngster, which seemed as large as the parent, was very persistent in its ef- 
forts, continually pursuing the older bird either by climbing or running along 
ledges, though occasionally taking to flight, and always begging for food. The 
parent kept dodging behind rocks and into crevices, frequently turning and 
expostulating with the youngster whenever overtaken. This proceeding was 
kept up for a long time, until at last both birds got so far up the cliff as to be 
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invisible in the gathering dusk against the dark background of the moist rock 
wall. This species is following the example of the Black Phoebe (Sayornis 
nigricans) and is taking to building its nest on the timbers under bridges. In 
the Yosemite two cases of this sort occurred in the past nesting season. The 
rumble and jarring of the great stream of automobiles together with their 
strident honking seemed to have no effect in deterring these avian architects 
from taking advantage of such sheltered spots, nor even in disturbing their 
serenity. 

The Water Ouzel, or Dipper, is rather common in the valley and in faet all 
along the Merced River from its sources in the higher Sierras down to where 
broken water ceases as the stream nears the lowlands. Several were noted 
from the car windows of the passing train far below the Yosemite Valley, and 
it has been variously reported from the very highest Sierras. It is never tame 
enough to permit very close approach, and yet sufficiently so to be easily seen 
and watched. A number of visitors to the valley have remarked upon its in- 
teresting habit of walking under water on the bottoms of the streams, 
and have seen it close enough to notice some of its other peculiarities, such as 
its funny ways of ‘‘bobbing’’, and its manner of dodging around amid the 
spray of the waterfalls. The song of the Ouzel was not heard until the last days 
of September, by which time the birds seemed to have gotten through with their 
family cares and the troubles of the moulting season and once more to feel like 
expressing their happiness in song. <A pleasant little song it is. . 

The tamest birds in the valley were the Western Robin (Planesticus migra- 
torius propinquus), Black-headed Grosbeak (Zamelodia melanocephala) and 
Western Tanager (Piranga ludoviciana). While the robins were probably the 
most fearless of these three varieties, there were times and places when the other 
two almost allowed themselves to be stepped upon. Robins breed in numbers in 
the valley, and become as sociable as they are in the eastern states., 

Families of Black-headed Grosbeaks would gather on the ground where a 
little hay had been scattered and become so busy picking out the grains 
from the dried stalks of oats, wheat or barley that they would permit a person 
to approach within a couple of yards before troubling to get out of the way. 
Even then they would sometimes take only a few steps to one side and assume an 
injured expression. Instances were related of how they had flown on to camp 
tables when the owners were at meals, and had gotten away with the butter! In 
fact, from tales that were told, it would seem that butter was one of their favor- 
ite articles of diet. > 

Western Tanagers also nest to some extent in the valley. They were oceca- 
sionally seen in August, but grew more and more numerous, evidently gathering 
from far and wide, as the berries of the ‘‘cascara sagrada’’ became ripe, upon 
which they regaled themselves seemingly almost to the point of bursting. At the 
toot of a cedar tree close to the writer’s tent in Camp Curry was one of these 
bushes covered with fruit, near which many people passed in the course of the 
day along one of the camp avenues. Almost touching the bush was a round table 
three or four feet in diameter, and beside it a rustic rocking chair. In spite of 
people passing, tanagers would drop down from the cedar tree, even when the 
chair was occupied, and if the occupant kept still and was apparently indifferent 
to their actions, would go so far as to alight on the table. Had there been suffi- 
ciently strong light, good snap shots could have been taken of birds feeding inside 
of six feet, but it was too dark under the trees. 
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The Green-tailed Towhee (Orcospiza chlorura) may possibly breed to a 
small extent in the valley, but if so it seemed to be rather shy in August, and 
certainly very silent. None was encountered until September 5, although one 
or two were reported as seen on the edge of the meadow just across the road 
from Camp Curry several days before this date. After this they increased in 
numbers, and in favorite spots—notably at the eastern end of Sequoia Lane— 
one might see eight or ten inside of a couple of hundred yards. About a quar- 
ter of a mile west from the end of this lane was a hedge of choke cherries, 
loaded down with fruit, alongside of a fence. As this ran north and south, 
with open fields on each side, it received all the sun there was, and seemed to 
be the most attractive place in the valley for some varieties of birds, among 
which were the Green-tailed Towhee and the Sacramento Towhee (Pipilo 
macilatus falcinellus). 

In this hedge were also some cascara bushes, and near one end was a water- 
ing trough that was constantly overflowing. Some trees were scattered along 
while parts of the hedge were quite thick, and taking it altogether more individ- 
ual birds were seen here than in any other place in the whole valley. Band-tailed 
Pigeons (Columba fasciata) and Western Robins often crowded on the cherry 
bushes, already loaded near to the breaking point with their brilhantly colored 
fruit; and late in September shelter was sought therein by flocks of Thurber 
Juneos (Junco hyemalis thurberi) and Gambel Sparrows (Zonotrichia leuco- 
phrys gambeli) as they gathered from the higher ranges, while at all times was 
this hedge used as headquarters by numbers of Western Chipping Sparrows 
(Spizella passerina arizonae), as well as by the towhees mentioned above. 

The juncos bred to some extent throughout the valley, but at first were only 
seen occasionally—a family here and there among the camps, where they would 
come around looking for table scraps, and be very friendly. The juvenal plum- 
age of the younger members was especially interesting. Well along in Septem. 
ber the numbers increased rapidly until there were several flocks in the valley 
like those we are accustomed to see during the winter season near the coast; but 
whether or not they were all thurberi remained unproven. 

Both Widmann and Grinnell mention the White-crowned Sparrow (Zono- 
trichia leucophrys leucophrys) as occurring in the valley. Probably both writers 
referred to the higher elevations around the valley, as none were noted by the 
writer upon its floor although W. L. Dawson records one nest found June 10, 
1914, at 4000 feet altitude, on the banks of the Mereed River (Conpor, xvi, 
January, 1916, p. 28). The Gambel Sparrow (Zonotrichia leucophrys gambelt), 
however, was identified (the first time seen, and one taken) on September 18, 
and rapidly increased in numbers after that date until there were several good- 
sized flocks, presumably all of this form. 

Another spot much favored by birds was the edge of the meadow just 
across the auto road from Camp Curry, where a few bunches of bushes and small 
trees gave good shelter, and from there across the road two or three hundred feet 
to the LeConte Lodge where larger trees, such as oaks and conifers, seemed to 
be a popular feeding ground. The bird life around here was second only, numer- 
ically, to that in the choke cherry hedge spoken of above, some being in evidence 
there at any time of day. The writer’s first observations were made here on 
the morning of August 19, when Western Chipping Sparrows (Spizella passerina 
arizonae), House Finches (Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis), Black-headed Gros- 
beaks (Zamelodia melanocephala), California Yellow Warblers (Dendroica aes- 
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tiva brewsteri), Western Warbling Vireos (Vireosylva gilva swainsom), and 
Willow and Green-backed goldfinches (Astragalinus trislis salicamans and A. 
psaltria hesperophilus), with a hummingbird or two, were feeding, singing, or 
just enjoying life about the trees and bushes. The last observations were made 
on the morning of September 29 at the same spot, when the make-up of the feath- 
ered assemblage was quite different. On that last morning there were noted two 
Western Yellowthroats (Geothlypis trichas occidentalis), four Lutescent Warb- 
lers (Vermivora celata lutescens), several Western Chipping Sparrows, Gambel 
Sparrows, Mountain Chickadees, Red-breasted Nuthatches (Sitia canadensis} 
and some Audubon Warblers (Dendroica auduboni), these latter having ap- 
peared in the valley September 20, in company, as is often the case, with West- 
ern Bluebirds (Svalia mexicana occidentalis). 

On August 19 the Calliope Hummingbird (Stellula calliope) had already 
taken its departure, and but few representatives of the hummingbird group were 
seen during the subsequent period of observation, the Anna Hummingbird 
(Calypte anna) being the only one positively identified. Several of these were 
noted at various times, and the others met with were probably Selasphorus rufus, 
but this was not proved. Through the courtesy of Mr. H. M. Albright, Assistant 
Director of National Park Service, and Mr. W. B. Lewis, Supervisor of Yosemite 
Park, the writer was permitted to collect specimens of birds difficult of sight 
identification, but no hummingbird except the Anna was procured, though oth- 
ers were seen. 

Thanks are due to the two above gentlemen for their permission to procure 
specimens for identification, and to Chief Ranger Townsley and his assistant 
rangers for their courtesy and aid in making these observations worthy of record. 

Vaux Swifts (Chaetura vauxi) would oceasionally appear from nowhere 
and career around in rapid evolutions, but never a swallow was seen, all having 
taken their departure prior to August 19. Nor were any of the White-throated 
Swifts found on the lower levels, though reported as very numerous among the 
higher cliffs. 

While the Cabanis Woodpecker (Drycbates villosus hyloscopus) was quite 
common along the river, the Willow Woodpecker (Dryobates pubescens turatt) 
was seen only once. Where there were large oak trees out in meadows the Cal- 
fornia Woodpecker (Melanerpes formicivorus bairdi) was very much at home; 
yet, strange to say, among the oaks growing on the talus, even on the north side 
of the valley where the full force of the sun was felt, he was seldom seen. 

The Blue-fronted Jay (Cyanocitta stellert frontalis) is a very common bird 
in the valley, but does not seem to be as bold there as it is in other places, in spite 
of the numerous camps and accompanying temptations to pilfer and make trou- 
ble. Although a few were seen wandering around rather disconsolately in places 
from which camps had just been removed, and acting as if they had lost their last 
means of support, they seemed on the whole to be rather suspicious and wild— 
just the opposite of what one would suppose the effect of non-molestation and 
association with human beings would be—and utterly lacking in their usual 
audacity. 

One of the sources of amusement during the writer’s stay were the comments 
of tourists concerning an Eared Grebe (Colymbus nigricollis californicus) that 
had taken up its abode on Mirror Lake, and had become so tame as to approach 
within a few yards of visitors. It was usually spoken of as a ‘‘duck’’ or a ‘‘mud- 
hen’’, and once or twice was mistaken for a fish as it was seen in pursuit of its 
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finny prey under the clear water—and it really did look a bit like a clumsy fish 
as viewed from the rocks above the water’s level. This bird would come so close 
to shore as to enable one to see with the naked eye that the bill was depressed 
(that is, broader than high) instead of compressed, thus identifying it as the 
Eared Grebe. When first seen, August 21, there were just about enough of the 
remnants of the nuptial plumage, a few of the yellow silky feathers on the side 
of the head still extending far below the level of the eye, to determine the species 
at close range without the aid of the bill. Some of the younger tourists amused 
themselves by throwing bits of rock at the bird—which they did not hit! Before 
the missiles neared their mark it was performing submarine evolutions in plain 
view of its audience. This grebe was seen a few days later on, but apparently 
left Mirror Lake early in September. 

An effort was made to note the times of departure of some of the summer 
visitants, but the sudden absence of a bird is much more difficult to determine 
than its presence. The Calaveras Warbler (Vermivora ruficapilla gutturalis) 
breeds in the valley, but was scarce at the end of August. It was also difficult 
to distinguish in the bushes and trees from the immature Maegillivray Warbler 
(Oporornis tolmer) and from the Lutescent Warbler. The last specimen taken of 
the Calaveras Warbler was on September 16, and the last bird was seen on Sep- 
tember 26, of which latter there was some slight doubt as to identification. 

The Lutescent Warbler was first seen September 18, after which its numbers 
increased slowly until the 26th when a small wave of migration reached the vai- 
ley, the eastern end of Sequoia Lane being especially popular as a feeding and 
resting place. While no attempt at estimating their numbers was made, they 
were in evidence all around the observer, probably seventy-five being noted that 
morning. The next day, however, a tramp over the same ground showed but few 
individuals remaining, not a dozen being seen during the whole day. On the 
morning of the 29th, the day the writer left the valley, four were seen, so some 
were still there. 

A close watch was constantly kept up for anything new, but it was not always 
possible to identify everything that was caught sight of. For instance, near noon 
of September 14, two sparrows, apparently Passerculus, were seen to fly out of 
the meadow grass into a small willow bush near the bank of the river just below 
Yosemite Village, but diligent search failed to bring them into view again. But 
one Passerculus was taken, and this was on September 27, in the willows still far- 
ther down river. It proved to be Passerculus sandwichensis nevadensis, Nevada 
Savannah Sparrow, evidently a wanderer from the east side of the mountains. 
No other Savannah Sparrows were noted. 

Another wanderer was a Brewer Sparrow (Spizella breweri) which was 
taken among some Western Chipping Sparrows. There may have been more of 
these about, but it was impossible to pick them out among the latter. 

The Lincoln Sparrow (Melospiza lincolni lincolni) has been recorded from 
the valley, but it was rather a surprise to find there the Forbush Sparrow (Me- 
lospiza lincoln: striata) also, a bird associated with the humid coast belt as a 
winter visitant. Two of these were taken, one on September 15 and the other on 
the 18th. 

Along the river are ideal spots for song sparrows, yet but three were seen 
during the six weeks of observation, and only one taken, on September 27, which 
proved to be a visitor from the eastern side, this form having been described 
from Honey Lake under the name Melospiza melodia fisherella, by Oberholser 
(Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xxiv, December, 1911, p. 251). 
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Another surprise, and rather an exasperating one on account of not having 
had a sufficiently good view for positive identification, was the sight of a small 
tlock of Red-winged: Blackbirds flying up river on September 3. The writer was 
occupied with some efforts at photography at the moment, and just happened to 
turn in time to see a flock of some twenty or thirty individuals as it was swiftly 
disappearing around a bend in the river. There was time enough to notice the 
shoulder patches, which seemed to be red and white, and the supposition that 
they were Tricolored Blackbirds (Agelaius tricolor) was all but confirmed by 
ane manner of flight, which is particularly rapid and what might be eallen more 

‘*businesslike’’ than that of the other red-wings. 

The foregoing notes have been selected for an article as probably Bias the 
most interesting among the writer’s observations, and have been strung together 
without any attempt at system, as one thing seemed to lead to another in the au- 
thor’s mind, the main idea being not to tire the reader. Appended is a list of. 
birds noted that have not heretofore been recorded from Yosemite Valley—that 
is, from the floor of the valley—to the author’s knowledge. 


Eared Grebe (Colymbus nigricollis californicus). One seen on Mirror Lake, Aug- 
ust 21, and a few days after. 

Great Blue Heron (Ardea her odias herodias). Tracks noticed in river mud on 
several occasions, and one individual seen September 28, at Mirror Lake. 

Marsh Hawk (Circus hudsonius). One seen September 26. 

Cooper Hawk (Accipiter cooperi). Two seen September 21 below the village. 

California Pigmy Owl (Glaucidium gnoma californicum). Heard first time at 
daybreak September 8, but frequently heard at any time of day later in the month. 
None seen. 

Red-breasted Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus ruber ruber). An immature bird seen Aug- 
ust 28. Five or six seen at various times. Two taken. 

Lewis Woodpecker (Asyndesmus lewisi). One noted September 22, and either same 
one or other single individuals seen at various times. 

Vaux Swift (Chaetura vauzi). One or two often seen, and quite a flock at times. 

Anna Hummingbird (Calypte anna). Several individuals noted at different times, 
mostly immature. One taken. 

Arkansas Flycatcher (Tyrannus verticalis). One seen in El Capitan Meadow Sep- 
tember 2 and 3. ; 

Hammond Flycatcher (Hmpidonax hammondi). One taken September 23. There 
may have been others, but not easily identified among other HEmpidonaz, especially im- 
mature birds. 


California Jay (Aphelocoma californica californica). One seen near Lost Arrow 
camp on September 25. 

Tricolored Red-wing (Agelaius tricolor). A small flock, apparently of this spe- 
cies, seen September 3. 

Nevada Savannah Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis nevadensis). One taken 
September 27, and possibly two seen a short time previously. 

Gambel Sparrow (Zonotrichia leucophrys gambeli). First noted September 18. 
Increased in numbers daily until quite large flocks had gathered. 

Brewer Sparrow (Spizella breweri). The only one identified was taken on Septem- 
ber 18. . 
Modoc Song Sparrow (WMelospiza melodia fisherella). A song sparrow easily. 
identified as being of this form was taken on September 27. Only two other song spar- 
rows seen in the six weeks observation, and their subspecific rank remained unknown. 

Forbush Sparrow (Melospiza lincolni striata). Several Lincoln Sparrows seen at 
different times after September 18. Of three taken, two proved to be striata and one 
lincolni. 
: Lutescent Warbler (Vermivora ceélata lutescens). First one seen and taken on 
September 18. Increased slowly in numbers after that date until September 26, when a 
small migratory wave appeared. The next few days not many were seen. 
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Rock Wren (Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus). One seen August 31; heard once or 
twice afterwards. 

Western House Wren (Troglodytes aedon parkmani). Common but not very num- 
erous. Last one seen September 15. 

Western Gnatcatcher (Polioptila caerulea obscura). The only one seen was taken 
September 25. 

Western Bluebird (Sialia mexicana occidentalis). A complete tamily of Western 
Bluebirds lived in front of Camp Curry, but the species was seldom noted elsewhere. A 
small flock, in company with Audubon Warblers, was seen on September 20 near the 
foot-bridge west of Yosemite Village, but it did not stay long. 


APPROXIMATE DATES OF DEPARTURES 

Black-headed Grosbeak (Zamelodia melanocephala). None seen after September 20. 

Lazuli Bunting (Passerina amoena). Very scarce toward the end of September; 
an immature taken September 28. 

Western Warbling Vireo (Vireosylva gilva swainsoni). Numerous during latter 
part of August, but disappeared before middle of September. 

Cassin Vireo (Lanivireo solitarius cassini). Numerous at first, gradually growing 
scarcer, but a few still in valley on September 28. 

California Yellow Warbler (Dendroica aestiva brewsteri). Disappeared early in 
September. 


Golden Pileolated Warbler (Wilsonia pusilla chryseola). Last noticed September 
22. 


Western House Wren (Troglodytes aedon parkmani). Last one seen September 15. 
San Francisco, November 1, 1917. 


A NOTE ON THE TRACHEAL AIR-SAC IN THE RUDDY DUCK 


By ALEXANDER WETMORE 


N A PAPER published recently’ the writer described a peculiar air-sae in the 
male Ruddy Duck (Hrismatura jamaicensis) that was developed from the 
trachea, and was capable of inflation through a slit behind the larynx until 

it formed a pronounced swelling on the neck. The dissections on which these ob- 
servations were based were made in the field in the summer of 1915, and during 
the following winter. Other observations on this peculiar development were made 
in the summer of 1916, but through the writer’s absence in the field it was found 
impracticable to include them in the paper quoted, which was then in press. 

On May 29, 1916, and on subsequent dates several adult Ruddy Ducks were 
captured alive in shallow ponds in the marshes at the mouth of Bear River, 
Utah. These ducks often were found in narrow channels that, though two feet 
deep or more, were barely wide enough to allow a boat to pass. As we came down 
these narrow runs the ducks swam on ahead until finally they came out into 
ponds where the water was not more than six or eight inches in depth. When 
closely pressed these birds chose to dive rather than attempt a laborious effort at 
ilight. Under these conditions it was often possible to capture them alive and un- 
injured. In the clear water they could be seen swimming rapidly, both feet 
stroking vigorously together, with wings held close at the sides and the head turn- 
ing quickly as they sought an avenue of escape. 

On examining the males I was surprised to find that normally the tracheal 


1 On Certain Secondary Sexual Characters in the Male Ruddy Duck, Z£7?smatura jamaicensts (Gmelin). 
Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., vol. 52, Feb. 8, 1917, pp. 479-482. 
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air-sac was inflated, the distension varying from one-third full size to nearly two- 
thirds its complete capacity, according to circumstances. The air-sac lies between 
the trachea and the esophagus and could be felt with the fingers as a soft com- 
pressible bladder-like body that slipped about easily under the loose skin of the 
neck. In making the original dissections no sphincter muscle controlling the out- 
flow of air was found, but it was supposed that the muscle sterno-trachealis, 
which is expanded over the air-sac, with the anterior angle of the expansion at- 
tached to the esophagus, ‘‘may close the aperture of the air-sac by pressing the 
esophagus against it.’’ Observation of these living birds showed that this was 
true, and the contraction of this muscle was so strong that considerable manipu- 
lation was required to deflate the sac. I had supposed that the air-sae would 
always be deflated in diving, but this was not true in submersion to moderate 
depths at least. When birds were held under water it was possible at first to 
force out a small amount of air by compressing the air-sac between the fingers. 
This escaped by bubbles through the nostrils. Immediately, however, the muscle 
controlling the neck of the vesicle was contracted firmly, and a steady pressure 
of fifteen pounds or more on the sides of the air-sac failed to expel more of the 
air contained. It was possible however to deflate the sac completely by gentle 
manipulation with the fingers while the bird was not submerged. The process 
of re-inflation was slow, and was accomplished in three or four stages during an 
interval varying from one to three or four minutes in duration. There was no 
visible effort made by the bird during this process. 

Examination of these living ducks substantiated the statement made that the 
tracheal air-sac was a secondary sexual character present in males but absent in 
females. Though the skin of the neck was full and loose in females there was no 
trace of a distended air-sac under it. Careful examination was made of several 
individuals in order. to substantiate this point. 

That male birds habitually keep this air-sac partly inflated even while div- 
ing is a strange fact as it might be supposed that the increased buoyancy would 
render it more difficult for them to stay submerged especially as the air reservoir 
is near the anterior end of the body. The only apparent use that it might have 
under these conditions is the questionable one of furnishing a reserve supply of 
air that might enable the bird to stay beneath the water for a longer period than 
normal. Need to utilize this, however, would not arise save under unusual cir- 
cumstances. 

Washington, D. C., October 21, 1917. 


NOTES ON SOME BIRDS FROM CENTRAL ARIZONA 
By H. S. SWARTH 


(Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University of California) 


URING the summer of 1917 the writer spent several weeks in that portion 
| ) of central Arizona traversed by the scenic highway known as ‘‘the Apache 
Trail’’, extending between Phoenix and Globe. The trip was undertaken 
at the instance of Mr. E. O. McCormick, vice-president of the Southern Pacifie 
railroad, with the purpose of obtaining data for a popular account of the birds 
of the region. Specimens collected were, by agreement, placed in the collection 
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of the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, and of certain of these specimens, as well 
as of some of the data gathered, it seems desirable that more formal record be 
made than ean be done in the proposed general account. Collecting was carried 
on at Tempe (May 29-June 5), Roosevelt Lake (June 5-11, July 2-5), Sierra 
Ancha (June 11-July 2), and Globe (July 5-7). 

Features of interest regarding the bird life of this part of Arizona were 
found in the presence in the mountains of certain Mexican species, here appar- 
ently at nearly their northern limit, these occurring together with species from 
the Rocky Mountain region to the northward, in the local distribution of some of 
the birds, and in the absence of several species which might be expected to occur 
here. 

It is for the most part of species from the Sierra Ancha that comments are 
called for. This range is a southern offshoot of the Mogollon Mountains, lying a 
few miles north of Roosevelt Lake. My headquarters here was at Carr’s Ranch, 
altitude 5400 feet, and collecting was carried on to points within a radius of 
twelve or fifteen miles. 

The southern slope of the Sierra Ancha is steep, hot and arid, and though 
the higher portion of this slope is in the Upper Sonoran Zone, the nature of the 
country is not such as to support a large or varied bird or mammal population, 
and consequently the presence of Upper Sonoran species is not conspicuously ap- 
parent. The northern exposures of the mountains, however, from about 5000 feet 
upward, are thickly covered with vegetation, mostly of typical Transition Zone 
plants, while there are running streams in every canyon; birds in consequence are 
exceedingly abundant. 

The highest peaks reach an elevation of about 7500 feet. Although even at 
these points the mountains do not extend above the Transition Zone, there is, nev- 
ertheless, some difference between the animal life of the higher altitudes and 
that of the region lying from 5000 to 6000 feet. On the upper slopes of Aztec 
Peak, above 7000 feet, I saw a very few individuals of the following species: Red- 
backed Junco (Junco phaeonotus dorsalis), Western Tanager (Piranga ludovici- 
ana), Pigmy Nuthatch (Sitta pyqmaea pygmaea), and Mountain Chickadee 
(Penthestes gambeli gambeli). At the 6000 foot level there. were no juncos, 
while the other three species mentioned were replaced by their near relatives, the 
Hepatic Tanager (Piranga hepatica), the Rocky Mountain Nuthatch (Sitta caro- 
linensis nelson’) and the Bridled Titmouse (Bacolophus wollwebert). 

Of Mexican species, the presence of which so strongly characterizes the avi- 
fauna of the mountains of southern Arizona, several were found to extend this 
far north, though only a few of these forms were really common. The Painted 
Redstart (Setophaga picta) was abundant. The Red-faced Warbler, of closely 
similar habits, was not seen by me, though it has been reported from points far- 
ther north. The Arizona Jay (Aphelocoma sieberi arizonae) was exceedingly 
numerous at from 5000 to 6500 feet, though these mountains must be close to the 
northern limit of the species. Coues Flycatcher (Myiochanes pertinax pallidi- 
ventris) was present in small numbers; the Olive-sided Flycatcher, which re- 
places the former species but a short distance to the northward, was not seen. 
Apparently none of the more southern species of hummingbirds reaches this far 
north, the Broad-tailed Hummingbird (Selasphorus platycercus) being the only 
species seen in the Transition Zone of the Sierra Ancha, and the Costa (Calyptc 
costae) and Black-chinned (Archilochus alexandri) at lower levels. 

In the Sierra Ancha there was a notable absence of several species of birds 
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that might confidently be expected to occur there. No nighthawks of the Chor- 
deiles virginianus group were observed, though C. v. henryi is known to breed at 
the same altitude in other parts of the state. The absentee whose defection was 
most unexpected, though, was the Audubon Warbler (Dendroica audubom). Not 
one was seen, in mountains affording many miles of apparently ideal surround- 
ings for the species. This section is debatable territory between the ranges of D. 
a. nigrifrons to the southward and D. a. auduboni to the northward, and birds 
occurring in the region might be expected to illustrate intergradation between 
the two. It would be a most unexpected development should further exploration 
in central Arizona fully demonstrate what seems to be indicated here—a hiatus 
where neither form of the species occurs. My visit to the Sierra Ancha was too 
brief to warrant any sweeping statements of this nature, but the fact remains 
that in a sojourn of nearly three weeks amid favorable surroundings not one Au- 
dubon Warbler was seen, and it is a species with notes and actions sufficiently 
conspicuous to advertise its presence. 

Additional species presenting points of special interest are listed below. 

_ Dryobates pubescens homorus. Batchelder Woodpecker. Four or five seen 
in the Sierra Ancha, all in walnuts or maples along the streams. This can hardly 
be regarded as a new locality record, for Mearns (Auk, vu, 1890, p. 252) found 
the species breeding in the Mogollons, of which the Sierra Ancha are a southern 
off-shoot, but it has been seen at so few points in Arizona as to make any oc- 
currence worth reporting. 

Antrostomus vociferus macromystax. Stephens Whip-poor-will. At Carr's 
Ranch on the evening of July 1, a whip-poor-will was heard calling repeatedly. 
The species has not been reported heretofore from north of the Graham Moun- 
tains. 

Myiarchus magister magister. Arizona Crested Flycatcher. Seen in smali 
numbers about Tempe, at Roosevelt Lake, and north to the base of the Sierra 
Ancha. It has not been previously noted this far north in this section of the 
state. All the birds seen were in the neighborhood of giant cactus, and the range 
of the species in Arizona is probably co-extensive with that of this plant. 

Icterus parisorum. Scott Oriole. An adult male was seen from the stage a 
few miles east of Fish Creek station, between Tempe and Roosevelt. At this point 
the hls were well covered with agaves, an association frequently favored by this 
orlole. One or two others were seen or heard about Roosevelt Lake. The Scott 
Oriole has not before been noted this far north in central Arizona. 

Loxia curvirostra bendirei. Bendire Crossbill. Two specimens, adult fe- 
males, taken at Carr’s Ranch, Sierra Ancha, June 16. Crossbills reported from 
Arizona heretofore have all been of the Mexican subspecies, L. c. stricklandt, but 
these two individuals are unmistakably the smaller-billed Rocky Mountain form. 
They were evidently not breeding. 

Spizella atrogularis. Black-chinned Sparrow. Found in the Sierra Ancha, 
breeding in small numbers at from 5000 to 6000 feet altitude. As elsewhere, the 
birds were here frequenting hot, brushy hillsides, where the loud, characteristic 
song of the males gave unfailing evidence of their presence. There are but two 
previously reported summer stations for this species in Arizona, Fort Whipple, 
and the Hualpai Mountains. 

Junco phaeonotus dorsalis. Red-backed Junco. A very few juncos, not 
more than three or four in all, were seen about the summit of Aztec Peak, Sierra 
Ancha, where one specimen, an adult female, was taken June 26. This bird, in 
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its dimensions, is referable to Junco p. dorsalis, but in the extension of the red- 
dish dorsal coloration upon some of the greater wing coverts and tertials it ap- 
proaches J. p. palliatus. In fact there are examples of the latter race at hand, 
from the Huachuca Mountains, Arizona, in which the dorsal markings are 
practically the same. The bird in question, however, had the unmistakable 
brown iris of dorsalis, as I hastened to ascertain as soon as I had the specimen 
in hand, instead of the white iris so conspicuous in palliatiss. 

The color of the eyes in these closely related forms of Junco provides sub- 
ject matter for speculation as regards the nature of specific and subspecific dif- 
ferences between animal forms. As a rule we regard as subspecies those races 
which are distinguished by the varying development of some common character 
or characters, as of shades of color, extent of markings, greater or lesser size, 
ete. ; whereas the presence or absence of some one definite feature is supposed to 
indicate a much wider degree of difference between the forms thus characterized. 

In the ease of the two Juneos, dorsalis and palliatus, the eyes are conspicu- 
ously different, being dark brown in one, pale yellow, almost white, in the other, 
and there is apparently no intergradation between the two in this respect. At 
any rate, in a large series of palliatus from the Huachuca Mountains, Arizona 
(about sixty specimens), there is none that showed any approach toward dorsalis 
in color of eye. In other characters the series shows considerable variation, there 
being many specimens which in dorsal coloration closely approach typical 
dorsalis, 

Despite the absolute difference in color of iris between the two forms, they 
are generally regarded as being but subspecifically distinct. Ridgway (Birds N. 
and Mid. Am., 1, 1901, pp. 297, 299) considers them as two species, but whether 
this treatment is mainly based upon the color of the eyes is not apparent. In the 
juvenal plumage of palliatus the iris is dark brown and the biil is dark colored. 
When the first winter plumage is acquired the iris becomes yellow, the upper 
mandible black and the lower yellow. ; | 

In eastern North America there is a similar case in the two towhees, Pipilo 
crythrophthalmus erythrophthalmus and P. e. alleni. Judging from these two 
instances alone, of the towhees and the juncos, it would seem that according to 
our usually accepted standards the forms in question should be regarded as spe- 
efically distinct; but there are other cases among birds which seem to indicate 
that the coloration of the eye can not, perhaps, be judged by the same standards 
we apply to other characters. Among the bush-tits (Psaltriparus), for instanec. 
at least in the species Psaltriparus minimus and P. plumbcus, white eyes and 
brown eyes occur indiscriminately, regardless of sex or locality. 

Amphispiza bilineata deserticola. Desert Sparrow. There are certain pe- 
euliarities in the local distribution of this species that seem worthy of comment. 
No Desert Sparrows were seen about Phoenix or Tempe, though the character of 
the country was apparently as well suited to the bird as were the sections about 
Roosevelt Lake and Globe, where it was present in numbers. 

Passerina cyanea. Indigo Bunting. On June 30 there was brought to me, 
for identification, a bird killed by a boy working in the garden. It proved to be 
an adult male Indigo Bunting, somewhat mutilated through being shot with a 
.22 caliber rifle, though not so much so but that it made a fairly neat specimen. 
The point where this bird was taken (Carr’s Ranch, Sierra Ancha) is at about 
9400 feet altitude, in the Transition Zone: and at the same place several pairs of 
Lazuli Buntings (Passerina amoena) frequented shrubbery bordering one of the 
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alfalfa fields of the ranch. No other Indigo Buntings were seen, but the speci- 
men collected was to all appearances a breeding bird (testes 10 mm. long), and 
the duller colored female, if present, might easily have been overlooked through 
its similarity to the female Lazuli Bunting. 

In the present paper two species are added to the list of Arizona birds, the 
Bendire Crossbill (Lozxia curvirostra bendirei) and the Indigo Bunting (Passer- 
ima cyanea). In this connection it may be of interest to review the present stand- 
ing of the Arizona bird list. In my ‘‘ Distributional List of the Birds of Ari- 
zona’’ (May 25, 1914), 362 species are included. Two additional species had been 
recorded in publications issued so shortly before my own paper that they were 
unavoidably omitted. Ridgway (Birds of North and Middle America, 6, April 
8, 1914, p. 57) added the Red-bellied Woodpecker (Centurus carolinus). In 
the same volume (p. 695) the Aiken Sereech Owl (Otus asio aikeni) is tenta- 
tively given as from an Arizona locality, but the true status of the specimen cited 
seenis open to doubt. Oberholser, in his ‘‘ Monograph of the Genus Chordeiles’’ 
(U.S. Nat. Mus., Bull. 86, April 6, 1914, p. 50) records the Pacific Nighthawk 
(Chordeiles virginianus hesperis). 

Shortly after the appearance of my list, Cooke (Auk, 31, July, 1914, p. 403) 
added seven species: Pacific Loon (Gavia pacifica), Ross Snow Goose (Chen 
rossi), Black Vulture (Catharista urubu), Harris Sparrow (Zonotrichia que- 
rula), Sprague Pipit (Anthus spraguer), Western Golden-crowned Kinglet (Reg- 
ulus satrapa olivaceus), and Sierra Hermit Thrush (Hylocichla guttata sequot- 
ensis). Then Gilman, in THE Connor (vol. 16, Nov., 1914, p. 260) added the 
Ring-necked Duck (Marila collaris) and Sierra Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus varius 
daggett). 

To summarize, we find species added to the Arizona list as follows: Ridgway 
1, Oberholser 1, Cooke 7, Gilman 2, Swarth 2, in all, 13 additions. These added 
to the former list of 362 give a total of 375 birds for Arizona. 

Berkeley, California, December 12, 1917. 


A RETURN TO THE DAKOTA LAKE REGION 
By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


I. BACK TO THE SWEETWATERS 


HE LURE of the water fowl! How can one who has caught only tantaliz- 
ing glimpses of the beautiful birds on their northern breeding grounds es- 
cape from it, ‘‘when the Red Gods make their medicine again’’? To me 

the eall of North Dakota was so strong that after four years, the last of which 
gave a field season in the mountains of Oregon, J answered the eall by return- 
ing to the lake region of the prairies, prepared to devote the summer to the 
study of water birds. Realizing full well the limitations of a woman bent on 
the study of water birds, I went intending to be satisfied with what came my 
way, hoping that such casual experiences might in some part supplement the 
more thorough work of less handicapped field students. 

On the way out, after leaving behind the beautiful spruce and tamarack 

swamps of northern Minnesota, the sign Mamtoba Junction stirred my blood. 
How good it would have been to follow the straight northward pointing rails 
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that seemed headed for the top of our world! But my own field was rich 
enough for one season. During the summer I visited five lakes, and while 
working on the Sweetwater chain, where I spent most of the summer, in spite 
of my very local, restricted work and the fact that in my absorption in water 
birds I paid little attention to land birds, I listed about eighty resident and 
summer resident species, including twelve or possibly thirteen species of Ducks, 
and five Grebes—all that occur in the United States except the Mexican one 
found only in southern Texas. 

The Sweetwater chain numbers some five or six lakes, varying with the 
height of water that floods or leaves dry their connecting links. The northwest 
lake of the chain, on which I was fortunate enough to find a real farmhouse 
home for the greater part of the summer was one of the largest, being about 
seven miles long by three wide. Across the lake could be seen the grain eleva- 
tors of the small towns of Webster and Sweetwater, both on the line of the 
short Farmers’ Railroad, running north from Devil’s Lake. A hunting pass at 
the foot of the lake with a lodge leased at one time by Louis Hill, now president 
of the Great Northern Railroad, separated this lake from the next of the west- 
ern series, or more strictly connected it, for the three western lakes were con- 
nected by ditches cut through their passes. 


1. ALONG OUR SHORE LINE 


Our lake, with a sandy beach for the main northern and eastern shore line 
and a marshy border below us through which large herds of pastured horses 
and cattle waded about at will, was less popular than others of the chain, and 
the birds seen were generally too far out or too wary to be watched to advant- 
age; but occasionally I was amply repaid for a visit to the shore. 

The afternoon of my arrival, June 19, on crossing the pasture on my way 
to the lake, I caught sight of sandy ‘‘Flicker-tails’’ or ground squirrels which 
with piping whistles and a flash of bright eyes disappeared down their holes 
before me as if announcing that I was now in the ‘‘Flicker-tail state’’; and on 
following the cowpaths through a high growth of snowberry I was greeted not 
only by the songs of Maryland Yellow-throats, but those of my old Dakota 
friends, the Clay-colored Sparrows. 

' Crossing the broken line of trees that accentuated the sandy ridge border- 
ing the lake shore I looked out over the water, and to. my astonishment the 
first Ducks I saw were a pair of the big northern sea Ducks, the White-winged 
Seoters, whose southern breeding limit is Stump Lake. While they also breed 
at Devil’s Lake, they had not been recorded from the Sweetwater chain and I 
had contemplated returning to Stump Lake to watch them. MHere they were 
with all their ear marks, big bodied, flat headed, one black, one dark brownish, 
characteristically lying prone on the water; and as if to make assurance doubly 
sure, one of them flipped up a wing so that its white patch showed. 

The next day I discovered a black Scoter in a tule bay by himself, and 
while I looked a second black one flew in and started to light not far away. 
As he went down the Master of the Bay made a rush at him, splashing the water 
white in his fury. The nesting season must be approaching, I said to myself, 
and noted with satisfaction that there were plenty of snowberry bushes near 
the shore for good nesting sites. Two days later, between storms, when a strong 
south wind was blowing across the lake, I went down to see what the Scoters 
were doing, for when inland Ducks take to the sheltered bays, these sea Ducks 
go out to ride the waves. There they were, quickly recognized by their flat 
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heads and retreating foreheads. Two or three pairs there seemed to be, but 
some were so far out that I could not be sure. 

Scattered over the water and farther up the lake lined up along the shore 
as a row of black spots, were a large number of Scaups. As I patrolled the 
tree line bordering the lake they gradually worked their way down the shore, 
some flying low over the water, their small heads and slender black necks out- 
stretched, their white wing patches and gray blankets showing. When they 
had all turned Stony Point with its rocks and trees, and gained the quiet wat- 
ers of the cane-bordered bay, they lay in close sociable groups, forty in one 
bunch, seventy-five others in sight. From my distance they all seemed to be 
males. As they sat quietly on the water in the sun, the gray saddle was sug- 
vested, and as they lay on one side, the white belly showed. 

When the Scaups were on the bay another day, a Redhead came swinging 
in and lit outside the cane-bordered water front, his handsome round head and 
black neck showing well. As the sun struck his head I was surprised, for it 
burned hke that of a Red-headed Woodpecker. The next day I saw him—or a 
brother—swim from the bay far out across the lake, and later return—if, 
again, he were the same bird—swimming with puffy head arched, his mate be- 
side him. The last of August, out on the rough water of the lake I was much 
pleased to discover a family of Redheads swimming along, six about half grown 
young riding the waves ahead of their parents. 

Large flocks of Scaups and a few pairs of Scoters were seen on the lake a 
number of times, and one day when hunting through the glass for a large flat- 
headed Scoter among the small round-headed Seaups, I finally discovered one 
swimming rapidly past the Bluebills in the direction of the shore. Just then, 
unfortunately, my attention was called in another direction so that, if the Seo- 
ter were on her way to her nest, I lost the opportunity to locate it. Late the 
next afternoon, after a day of heavy east wind I found the lake almost deserted, 
but three pairs of Scoters were riding at ease well out on the rough water, 
brown, lurid water, ominous of the violent storm that shortly after swept down 
over the prairie. Beyond the three pairs of White-wings a few black bobbing 
corks may have been still other Seoters, but they were too far out to be dis- 
tinguished. 

On one of the quiet days after the storm, a number of Scaups and two 
pairs of Scoters were gathered in the bay. One of the black Scoters kept 
throwing up his head as if swailowing, and then he and his brown mate started 
to swim slowly across the bay. She led the way, swimming on her side anda 
iooking over her shoulder as if using a breast stroke. He got behind, stop- 
ping to plume his feathers, and had to hurry after her. They disappeared 
around Stony Point, and, presumably, stopped to feed on some green weed 
near the surface; for when I came up they burst away noisily, two pairs of big 
webbed feet sticking out behind and white wing patches showing conspicu- 
ously. The water was sparkling and a great many Ducks were scattered over 
its surface though I could recognize only Scaups, among whom there now 
seemed to be some females. Another time, up the curve of the shore the sand 
was black with Seaups—solid yards of them, there appeared to be! Not long 
after this I left the north Sweetwater for a term of weeks, but late in August 
had the satisfaction of seeing the second chapter of the Scoter history—a fam- 
ily of perhaps half grown young swimming around with their parents. 

When watching ducks on the lake near sunset the first of September, I - 
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saw a flock of gulls massed on the water at a safe distance from shore. Being 
struck by raucous call notes quite unlike the familiar calls of the Franklin, | 
walked up the beach to investigate, when I was pleased to discover a few near 
shore showing the characteristic dark ear spot of the attractive Bonaparte 
Gull. 

When I was down at the lake with some children, one day, a pair of long- 
bodied Gadwall came feeding along the shore line. Alarmed at our intrusion, 
the drake, with head up, watched the movements of the children behind the 
thin border of trees, but the duck as if feeling safely guarded, fed calmly 
along the edge of the water, moving her bill back and forth over the surface as 
if for insects; though when the restless children ran down to the beach, both 
dueks moved on up the shore. The comfortable pair were seen there again, 
two days later, swimming companionably close together. 

The children were greatly interested in seeing a family of young Flickers 
coming to the big mouth of their nest hole, and one little fellow horrified me 
by asking earnestly, ‘‘Do we have to take them?’’ Another Flicker family was 
found in the same short strip of timber, and when the large broods were out, 
the woods seemed full of Woodpeckers. Near here a Cuckoo slipped into the 
cover of a low tree top one day as I came in sight, and during the nesting sea- 
son Kingbirds flew silently away from trees, bushes, and fences, looking won- 
derfuily white and fluffy. In the trees bordering the lake in June the Crows 
cawed so aggressively when I passed that but one interpretation was possible. 
They bored me so, however, by making an outcry when I wanted to creep up 
quietly to see Ducks, that I did not take a proper interest in their affairs. 

Near Stony Point, on the fourth of July, as I happened by, a female Goi- 
den-eye with puffy brown head and yellow eye was swimming near shore. 
When she caught sight of me, instead of swimming out farther from shore or 
flying to another part of the beach as other ducks did when surprised, she stood 
her ground, swimming slowly back and forth along a short beat, helping to 
propel herself by her neck, now held erect, now slanted back. Another female 
joined her for a time, and once I thought I caught sight of the drake with the 
green head and white bill spot, swinging in by the Point. The duck was so 
evidently watching me that when I found a tree with a big hollow about ten 
feet from the ground I grew hopeful. But though I was often in the neigh- 
borhood, I never saw her again. Was it one of her sisters of which I was told 
who dropped down a chimney instead of a hollow tree much to the surprise 
of the housekeeper who came home to find her room full of soot and the be- 
wildered duck on the windowsill? Near Stony Point, Spotted Sandpipers were 
often seen on the sand, tipping and teetering as the wash of the waves sounded 
on the beach; and one day two were seen on the rocks at the very tip of Stony 
Point, standing their ground when the waves washed over their feet. 

Between Stony Point and the small bay in its arm, when I was watching 
for ducks, our band of farm horses filed by me. gentle mothers with their foals. 
and spirited adventurous colts; each in turn stopping to enquire about me or to 
have their noses rubbed, and then wading out into the cane border of the lake, 
their feet sucking up the deep mud as they moved around nibbling cane. A ° 
pretty picture they made, with their red backs above the green, and one with 
pleasantly cool suggestions on a warm June day. 

Undisturbed in the little bay, meanwhile, sat a pair of Shovellers, whom 
f often found resting on stones in the quiet water. Seeing me they swam out 
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toward the canes, and when the horses came too close simply swam out of the 
way a little among the green stalks. Another day when I was there, the Shov- 
eller drake came flying around the Point with his soft chuck-wk, chuck-wk, and 
lit in the bay with his orange feet out behind him. When I was on the beach, 
a duck would sometimes swing around over the lake and woods, as if making 
me the center of its circle, and again one would fly down the shore to be joined 
there by its mate, suggesting that the nest might perhaps be in the bushes not 
far away. 

From Stony Point one July morning between storms, so quiet that the 
trees at the foot of the lake and the tules along the marshy border were reflect- 
ed in the water and the grasses outside the shore punctured gently waving 
lines, a Black-crowned Night Heron was seen on a post in the water, a statue on 
a pedestal; while nearby on a floating piece of wood stood a Bittern, a wooden 
image mirrored below. As I watched, the Bittern suddenly lunged forward, 
and then from outspread wings rose, holding tight to his wriggling prey. While 
he stood there round-shoulderedly with his minnow, if it were one, in his bill, 
ducks swam near, reflected in the smooth water and leaving short rippling 
wakes behind them, each looking up with curiosity at the fisherman’s catch. 
Finally, with the dark limp object dangling from his bill, the Bittern flew over 
to the canes and went down inside, doubtless to his nest. 

Looking out over the surface of the still white water banded here and 
there with streaks of blue, ducks taking advantage of the quietness of the lake 
after storms could be seen so far out that they were only pairs of dots on the 
surface. Near the Point the weoded shore strip was ringing with the voices of 
birds celebrating the change from heavy wind and rain to quietness and sun- 
shine. The Clay-colored Sparrow sang its best kray-kray, while Song Sparrow, 
Catbird, House Wren, and Maryland Yellow-throat made merry, each with his 
own tuneful ditty. The horse bell tinkled contentedly, and the cows, having 
had their morning meal, came to rest in the shade of the trees; up the lake 
shore our neighbor’s horses stood in the water, while beyond sheep and cattle 
from the pastures gathered, each in its own band down the beach. 

That evening the farmer who was starting with his sulky to make a round 
of the neighboring pastures looking for a strayed calf, offered to take me down 
to the pass where I could see the second lake. Trotting over pasture hummocks 
fast enough to make one’s teeth rattle, wading through boggy ground till horse 
and wheels sank deep and the driver had to urge insistently, ‘‘Keep a’goin’— 
keep a’gow’,’’ driving straight into brush patches, crowding obstructing wil- 
lows under the wheels, and turning at sharp angles out of positions where re- 
treat became necessary, we finally reached the pass where large trees filled the 
narrow strip of ground between lakes making even a sulky and a western horse 
impossible. 

Along the shore we passed two pretty black and white ‘wood pussies,’ evi- 
dently out on a hunt with their mother: and while they disappeared in the 
marshy border of the lake, she valiantly drew our fire by running slowly ahead 
of us, the broad white stripe on her back insuring our attention. Her parleys 
with our dog made me wish for a camera, but the most theatrical pose of ali 
was when she faced the dog at close quarters, her slender head low, her wide, 
white-striped brush raised straight at her back. A hint of a wood pussies suc- 
cessful hunt was had out on the prairies—fragments of egg shell and some 
black down on the ground near some shallow, nosed holes—within easy reach 
of a black and white family that lived apparently under our barn. 
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As we walked along the pass where the Louis Hill hunting lodge was, we 
came to the Big Ditch that had been cut through when one of the lakes was too 
low, and which now holds a stream some twenty feet across. The southern 
lake presented a beautiful evening picture with its quiet white water reflect- 
ing the sunset sky framed by its wide green border of tule and cane. A con- 
fusion of startled ducks rose before us from their safe cover, and Black- 
erowned Night Herons reluctantly relinquished their nightly hunting grounds. 

From the north side of the pass a long rocky point projected out into the 
water, on which ducks and gulls were fond of assembling. It could be seen from 
the house, and one morning late in August I was called to the kitchen window 
to see a flock of White Pelicans that had taken possession of the rocks. Hur- 
rying down to Stony Point I looked across the lake at them. Between fifty and 
sixty were there, standing lined up, too close to count, at my distance. Some 
stood tall with necks raised, others sat low, making an irregular line of white 
pickets. About forty rose first, soon followed by the rest, when they flew heav- 
ily south, their bills slightly tilted up, the black tips of their wings making a 
handsome pattern. The leader of one of the flocks kept command through all 
the shifting movements. As they flew south I followed eagerly, expecting to 
have a good chance to study them from the pass; but by the time I got there 
they were already out of sight. 

Later in the morning when I was crossing the open wheat fields I discov- 
ered a dim line high in the sky, that through the glass proved to be some thirty 
of the great birds moving slowly toward the south lake of the chain. Once 
they strung out in orderly single file so that it was easy to count them. Then, 
as if they could not agree on the next move, the point of advance became con- 
fused, and before a decision could be reached they were mulling about within 
a circie like a swarm of insects. When they went on the slowness of their state- 
ly flight was accentuated by the swift flight of a flock of ducks crossing the 
sky below them. 

The next morning when I got to Stony Point only eight Pelicans were on 
the rocks across the lake. Two stood on higher rocks than the others and 
looked as if their wings were wide open at their sides. As I watched, seven of 
them rose, a flock of white Gulls and a flock of dark Ducks flying at the same 
time, perhaps disturbed by the movements of these Giant Fowles! As they 
went they again shifted to the single file that makes such an effective figure 
across the sky. The one Pelican left behind must have been shightly winged for 
while he seemed to try his wings, he did not rise, but swam about, back and 
forth over the water as if expressing his restlessness at being left behind by his 
comrades. He would swim rapidly over quite a circuit, then apparently stop 
to fish, then climb up on a rock, and after a few moments drop back into the 
water and start on his restless round again. Poor creature—too handsome, too 
striking a mark across the water! But who could be wanton enough to make a 
target of such a bird? 

The next morning my wounded Pelican was still on the point of rocks 
when I went down, but hardly had I seated myself inconspicuously back to a 
tree prepared for an interesting hour with him when—there he was on wide, 
black-tipped wings up in the sky! I gazed at him in astonishment. Two days 
rest had put him on his wings again! Possibly he did not go far, but hunt as I 
might, I could never find him again, and could only hope that he was able to 
rejoin his white brothers in their majestic flights through the sky. 
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Pei 2, OUT ACROSS THE WHEAT FIELDS . ee: 

__. Many of the ducks at this time were scattered out over the prairie nesting, 
when hungry rejoining their mates on their feeding grounds in the shallow 
sloughs. Individuals would be seen going or coming between the nest and the 
feeding grounds and a pair would often be seen winging their way out over the 
grain fields. One of the brooding ducks was flushed from her nest beside a 
dim farm road through the wheat, her nest containing five dingy olive eggs un- 
protected by feathers or down. And another duck, with white subterminal 
tail band, rose from my side by a grass grown road where I had previously seen 
a Shoveller drake, leaving her nest with its four pale greenish eggs uncovered 
only a few feet from the wagon tracks, though well hidden in a brown band of 
coarse vegetation that had lodged and dried when the slough water subsided. 
The next day when I returned the eggs were cold, and much to my disappoint- 
ment that was the end of the story. 

One of the ducks most frequently seen was the Pintail, a bird known to me 
previously mainly through a Fuertes plate which depicts a pair crossing the 
sky, cutting the air delicately with long slender head and neck, and ghding by 
through the blue, the long tail of the drake with its gently up-curving pins 
preserving an exquisite balance—marvelous aircraft of the blue ether, whose 
portrait might well be entitled, The Poetry of Motion. What a privilege to 
meet the bird at home on the prairie! To be assured by the long upstretched 
neck, the angular brown patch on the side of the head, and the long tail feath- 
ers that it is indeed a Pintail is exciting; but when the distinguished bird rises 
and with level fight glides across the ethereal blue sky, you realize the poetry 
of motion. | 

The prairie afforded many beautiful pictures and interesting sights. In 
cutting across lots I discovered beds of snowy anemones, streaks of golden mus- 
tard, and unsuspected pools, sometimes dark ultramarine, from which startled 
ducks swam quickly to a marshy cove or flew off over the grain fields. Marsh 
IIlawks were frequently seen, now a brown female flying off with a ground 
squirrel in its claws, now a blue male seesawing from the ground up perhaps 
ten feet, flying up, then down, then up, then down, whether in excitement over 
some unusual eatch or in courtship play I could not determine, for neither nest 
nor quarry were in evidence. A pure white gull larger than the Franklin was 
occasionally seen flying over the prairie, once over inappropriate ploughed 
ground; but looking up at it, its white breast went well with its background of 
soft blue sky and small white horizon cloudlets. The plaintive ery of the Kill- 
deer was sometime heard over the grain fields. One that 1 watched going 
down between the low rows of wheat went in its characteristic manner, run- 
ning a few steps, crouching down, rising, and running again till it was almost 
out of sight. On rare occasions | flushed a Prairie Chicken from one of the few 
small islands of prairie sod in the midst of the wheat; and one day a bird that 
must have been a Burrowing Owl appeared and disappeared so suddenly that 
i could hardly believe my eyes in spite of its bob as it lt on the ground and the 
fact that the eastern line of its range extends from Manitoba to Louisiana. 

Chokecherry motts—high clumps of bushes making islands in the grain 
fields—-attracted a number of birds to whom they offered congenial nesting 
places. A Yellow Warbler was singing loudly on the edge of one of them when 
I appeared, and a Catbird singing inside stopped with suspicious abruptness 
when I intruded. A Kingbird was seen there too, and a bulky old nest sug- 
gested that a Crow had been a former resident of the island grove. 
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When the wheat was only a few inches high, sand-colored ground squirrels 
and big jack rabbits were easily seen. Small heads stretched up from vertical 
backs seemed to watch you wherever you went, low whistles calling your atten- 
tion to the animated flickering tails. Sometimes one dropped down from on 
tiptoe to slide into its hole before you, or a close group with heads at different 
family levels stood erect around a hole returning your interested gaze. The big 
silent jack rabbits loomed large above the low ground cover as they loped along 
head down, seeming all hips, the white tail and ear backs making them so con- 
spicuous and easy to follow over the grain fields that they had the appearance 
of being surprised with the lid off. One that I must have rudely awakened 
from a noonday nap jumped out of its pretty form, a cozy little cavern pret- 
tily roofed by the headed straws of a sheaf of wheat, a choice home for the 
solitary wild creature of the earth. 

As the wheat grew and I walked down the narrow dead furrows between 
its rows, it was a pleasure to come upon the low prairie roses with wide spread 
petals smiling back at the sun. The wheat was late in coming up because phe- 
nominally heavy spring rains had flooded much of the country and the grain 
could not be put in at the proper time. 


3. PASTURE SLOUGHS 


‘“There’s water in every slough, this year,’’ the farmer said, and as | went 
about I found myself corroborating his statement in rubber boots. 

Just inside the pasture fence of our next neighbor on the north was a 
streak of open water heading a slough that on our side of the fence fanned out 
widely under cover of high, wide-bladed slough grass. A pair of Shovellers, 
very likely the pair whose nest I had discovered near by, attracted me to it and 
I crept cautiously down the fence line stopping behind posts to see if the out- 
ery of the Redwing population had betrayed my presence. The Shovellers 
swam around, however, feeding and bathing quite oblivious of spectators, the 
light brown duck, after giving herself a thorough sousing, twisting her head 
back to fix her feathers and the tricolored drake putting his dark head under 
water here and there in search of food. When they had been enjoying them- 
selves, paddling around close together in a pretty confidential, conjugal way 
for some time, a brown sister, apparently also a Shoveller, flew in. At this the 
duck quickly swam out toward the visitor, as if with friendly greeting, while 
the drake stretched up till he looked very long necked and gave several jerky 
bows of the head; after which he loyally swam off to his mate. The visitor, left 
alone, went swimming off by herself, perhaps waiting for her mate to join her. 

A few days later a pair of Shovellers, presumably the same, were on the 
slough with a pair of Blue-winged Teal that looked very small by comparison. 
When I started down the line of the barbed wire fence, our neighbor’s horses, 
big gentle Percherons, crowded in to see me, and while I was making friends 
with them the Shovellers discovered me, the ducks disappearing and the drakes 
swimming to the farthest end of the slough. When the horses had strolled off 
I put my camp stool down beside the fence where the high grass helped conceal 
me and I could watch the water between the wires. While I was waiting for 
something to happen, I had a chance to enjoy the laugh of the Sora Rail that 
kept coming from the slough grass near by. 

Presently a second Shoveller drake, showing his blackish head, white 
breast, and dark maroon belly, flew over and lit on the water with bill tilted up 
airily, and at once started across the slough after Shoveller no. 1, clucking and 
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raising and lowering his neck, his bill held slightly above the horizontal. No. 
1 promptly swam out and met him half way, whereupon both did head exer- 
eises. They did not come to blows but swam up to the Blue-winged Teal, when 
the four stood looking my way in an interesting group for a few moments, 
after which the Blue-wings went swimming off. Left to themselves the two 
Shoveller drakes partly forgot their rivalry and fed peaceably side by side till, 
at a sudden thought, they stopped and again did head exercises, their big black- 
ish heads looking droll enough as they pumped up and down. Once when per- 
forming, the two stood facing each other only a yard or so apart, raising and 
lowering their heads. One of them, presumably the resident, twice rose and 
circled out far enough to inspect me; then returned to the slough. 

A Black Tern hovered over the slough, dropping down for quarry, Red- 
wings called, the wide-bladed slough grass bowed and sang in the wind of the 
gathering storm, and again came the laugh of the Sora, light and joyous; for 
under his dense marsh cover, what cared he for wind or weather? Another 
band of the big, gentle farm horses came over the low hill to my fence line, and 
a flock of sheep followed as if to get out of the wind. The storm was almost 
upon us, and I too had to hurry to shelter. 

On a shallow slough in our own pasture nearer the lake, Shovellers were 
frequently seen during the breeding season, and if my supposition were cor- 
rect, each small body of water had its own habitues. Two days before watch- 
ing the mild rivalry of the two drakes, I witnessed an incident that I interpret- 
ed as the punishment of an interloper from our slough by the lord of our 
neighbor’s slough. However correct the supposition, these were the facts. Two 
Shoveller drakes, striking figures in flight, came swiftly in—the second close 
on the heels of the first—from the direction of our neighbor’s pasture and 
lighted down on our slough. As they did so, the Indignant Pursuer raised his 
breast well out of the water and with a pumping motion flew at the Interloper 
with a noisy rush of water. After a series of rapid encounters, the Indignant 
Pursuer chased the Interloper back to the far end of the basin, when, appar- 
ently satisfied with his work, he flew back low over the snowberry and sage- 
brush across our neighbor’s pasture in the direction of Shoveller Slough. If 
the mild rivalry that I witnessed there two days later were the sequel, the an- 
tagonists had learned to respect each other’s preserves. 

The well punished Interloper when watched on his own slough acted much 
at home. When some of our farm horses waded in near him and stood up to 
their bodies feeding on the juicy grasses he showed as little concern as the 
pair in the bay by Stony Point, merely swimming to the edge of the basin where 
he fixed his feathers, his bright orange legs showing and his speculum in bands 
of green, white, and bluish gray giving a distinguishing touch. 

A pair of Shovellers were often seen on our main pasture slough, a long 
narrow one with only a few inches of water, parallelling and cut off by a 
barbed wire fence from the deep grassy slough of our neighbor to the south. 
In the middle of this deep slough was a black streak of tule enclosing open 
water from which many voices were heard and over which Gulls and Black 
Terns were occasionally seen. The open water in former years had extended 
so far that a boat was kept on it, for before the prairie was broken the surface 
water was not absorbed as it 1s now by the grain fields. The black streak with 
its wide protecting band of high slough grass in time of danger made a good 
hiding place for the ducks which came to our open slough to feed and rest. 
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The pair of Shovellers that frequented our shallow water were apparently 
enjoying themselves in the interval before family cares and duties should be- 
come all engrossing. The drake seemed to spend most of his time there and the 
duck came over at intervais from the nest, when they swam about together 
feeding by putting their heads under water and where the water was deep 
enough to admit it, standing on their bills with their tails up. When the drake 
stood on a stone at the head of the slough, his big body and white breast made 
him conspicuous, but when he squatted down, his white breast was obliterated 
and his black head rested on his magenta belly making him suggest an incon- 
spicuous Mallard! On the other hand, when surprised on the grassy edge of 
the slough when he had apparently retired for the night, he raised his blackish 
head and stretched his white neck enquiringly, showing his true colors. 

The brown duck when swimming through the short grass and weeds was 
almost invisible. When feeding, if she turned her head on one side to pick 
something from the grass blade, the orange under mandible of her spoon bill 
showed strikingly, and when she stretched her wing with her orange foot it 
showed across the water making a good recognition mark to supplement the 
wide mouthed bill. In bathing she dipped under water and then rose and flap- 
ped her wings till the white axillars showed. After bathing, at one time, she 
started and swam straight across the slough, the drake following close at her 
heels, and when she stepped up on dry land, he followed up beside her; after 
which they both stood and preened and shook their feathers till they looked 
dry and clean, there being plenty of time for standing around and visiting. 
Unfortunately I moved and disturbed their rest, but they only flew over to- 
ward the open water of the black streak. 

There was frequent shifting back and forth from the slough to the black 
streak and from the streak to the slough. When it was not a Shoveller that 
came down with orange feet stuck out conspicuously, it was sometimes a Gad_- 
wall that dropped down with brown wing coverts showing, or perhaps a heavy 
brown duck that rose and flew over the marsh with the loud quack of the Mal- 
lard. 

A pair of Mallards that I found on the edge of the small slough where the 
interloping Shoveller was punished, were for the moment reversing their usual 
role, the brown duck standing with neck stretched up watching me while her 
mate lay at ease pluming his feathers, showing his handsome green head, white 
collar, and reddish brown breast. This pair when disturbed by the horses com- 
ing in to the slough, instead of shifting over to the black streak flew with wide 
wing beats over the trees, soaring down onto the lake. And later in the day I 
found a Mallard drake feeding along the line of white foam that had blown in 
from the lake, making quick jabs down in front of him, and once swinging 
around quickly as if to secure a morsel he was in danger of losing. <A brood of 
Mallards was found later—the last week in August—on the Big Ditch, and 
when I pressed too close the conspicuously large mother wisely flew off, leav- 
ing the tiny mottled young to disappear in the protecting cover of the bank. 

But while female Mallards now and then rose from our long pasture 
slough, that particular feeding ground was resorted to mainly by Shovellers— 
two pairs I thought called it home—together with Blue-winged Teal, Coot from 
the marsh the other side of the fence, and an occasional Pintail. A Pintail 
drake would swim around watehfully, his head with its handsome brown cheek 
patch topping his long white neck, his body riding high, held together trimly 
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and finished off by the long pin tail. A most elegant figure he made compared 
with the squat Shoveller lying low on the water. While the responsible drakes 
of both kinds watched me, the Pintail looking over the grass tops at me, the 
Shoveller eyeing me from between the blades, their brown mates sat around in- 
conspicuously among the weeds feeding or resting, as if confident that they 
were well guarded. From the slough one day late in June, several rods away I 
discovered the long white neck of a Pintail rising from the grass. When he 
turned away for a moment the white line went out. After watching me for 
some time he lowered his long white streak to a short white patch. Then I dis- 
covered another white streak a few feet away, and finally made out the dim 
brown forms of the two. ducks. When I rose, all four of the illusory forms 
took wing. 

As I sat watching the slough one day six Blue-winged Teal flew over from 
the black streak, the males in their handsome breeding plumage of warm 
brown marked with white and blue patches. Disregarding me in their preoc- 
cupation, they ht in a close group and began a curious performance, all six 
raising and lowering their heads in a droll way that suggested the more elab- 
orate courtship of the Albatrosses of Laysan Island. After a time all but one 
duck and drake subsided, but as they separated a little from the group and 
kept on bowing to each other—if this stiff jumping-jack motion could be called 
a bow—two drakes walked up to put in an oar. It was too late, however, the 
die had been cast, and the happy pair, turning their backs on their rejected 
suitors, waddled off onto the dry pasture where good nesting sites might easily 
be found. 

Just then a dun-colored Willet lit nearby and on discovering me crouched 
over the ground one moment, jerked up its long bill the next, and shortly 
after, with a shght note, flew off, revealing its striking black and white mark- 
ings. | 

The only other time that I saw the quiet Blue-winged Teal make any dem. 
onstration was about a week later, when one climbed up on a stone near a 
Seaup drake and did head exercises. As the Seaup paid no attention to him 
he quickly subsided, however. At this time of year, before the striking breed- 
ing plumage had been replaced by the dull brown eclipse plumage, the Teai 
were very handsome, especially when seen broadside in flight or in standing 
conspicuously on a stone, the white face crescent, reddish brown body, and flat 
blue wing patch distinguishing them. When flying or swimming from you, 
two round white spots each side of the rump marked them. One of the birds in 
flying was heard to give a soft rather thin seep-seep-secp, suggesting the soft 
whistle of the Wood Duck. 

While the ducks occupied the sloughs, from the weeds of the surrounding 
' pasture and the wires of the adjoining fences came the smali songs of Savannah 
Sparrows-—the commonest songsters of the prairie, ike a monotonous accom- 
paniment for the loud varied outpouring of the Western Meadowlark and the 
insistent wreechy-wreechy-wreechy of the Maryland Yellow-throat, singing in 
the snowberry thicket. A Barn Swallow, doubtless from the colony nesting in 
the barn, occasionally flew down to the edge of the water for a drink, as he 
flew off showing the white spots on his spread fork. Crows cawed, Kingbirds 
—hboth the eastern and the Arkansas—flew about the fences, their yellow and 
White breasts contrasting markedly. Sometimes a Yellow-headed Blackbird 
and a Bobolink added their notes to the pasture medley. 
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A solitary Black-crowned Night Heron, perhaps the one seen with the Bit- 
tern, was occasionally found, now circling over a small grassy slough where 
frogs lived, now standing near enough a round rock to suggest the resemb- 
iance its humped-over figure gave, its black back and white face producing an 
unbird-like effect. When the stone turned facing me, the delicate coloring of 
the long yellow legs and creamy body excited my admiration. 

A brown Marsh Hawk was often seen flying about, sometimes flopping 
down suddenly after her prey; Flickers were flushed frequently from the pas- 
ture floor, and Killdeer were met with now and then in the pasture. A pair 
seen one morning were walking about in the midst of the white-headed yarrow, 
making a pretty picture. Four were seen together the last of June, crying vo- 
eiferously in a variety of ways that made me realize afresh that their /ill-dee 
is but a phrase in a varied repertoire. One of the family, possibly a parent, dis- 
covering good feeding ground on the edge of the slough, stood and ealled and 
called till another joined it at the feast. 


a) DEE BiG SLOUGH 


All these visitors to the pasture were as actors in the play, disappearing as 
the scenes shifted. One of the most tantalizing of our visitors was the loquaci- 
ous Coot, for small talk such as ep-ep-ep-ep, creck-creck, creck-eck-eck, and 
peter-up, peter-up, peter-up kept coming from the high marsh grass of the Big 
Slougo the other side of our fence; and a Coot often came out and stood under 
the barbed wire, a gray figure across the slough, preening its feathers elabor- 
ately. Other gray figures sometimes stood on stones at the head of our slough 
preening, giving a flash of white bill now one side and now the other, or fed 
with head down and tail up showing the white tail coverts. When startled or 
in mood for a chase they would go rushing noisily after each other with a high 
splash of white waters toward the fence line to disappear in the dense cover of 
the Big Slough beyond. How enticing! And inside the Big Slough was the 
Black Streak! Who could resist that? 

Picking out as dry a place as possible, I crawled under the barbed wire 
fence and waded out gingerly through shallow water among the low tussocks 
of wide-bladed grass. Seeing a tract of brown-topped grass that looked dry 
enough for better footing, I headed for that, but on making my way through it 
_ found it shoulder high and soon was surprised by a preliminary cold trickle 
over the top of a rubber boot. A barbed wire fence ran at right angles to our 
pasture fence and the tops of its posts showed above the grass down the length 
of the Big Slough, in its course parallelling and almost reaching the Black 
Streak; and by following it I hoped at once to have secure footing and perhaps 
be able to reach the Streak. But though I waded laboriously with boots full 
of water and often uncertain footing down long lengths of it, at the nearest 
point to the Streak a wide band of soft untrustworthy mud that I recognized as 
part of the boggy ground an old settler had told me of fanned out from the 
Streak and blocked my advance; so, weary from heavy wading, I decided to 
content myself for that day with wandering about the slough. 

In one place a half grown gray Coot flew before me, and adult Coots were 
much in evidence. As I progressed, ducks rose and circled around, among them 
a pair of Mallards, perhaps the pair that had visited the pasture. Female Pin- 
tails were apparently the commonest, with heavily marked tail and back, and 
white wing edgings, and one evidently flushed from her young tried to decoy 
me away. Again and again she flew up near me with a hoarse quack and some- 
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times fairly flopped down on the water in her eagerness to draw my fire. Be- 
sides the ducks flushed from the slough, many others rose from the wet pasture 
beyond. 

While following the fence, in the narrow water lane between it and the 
high grass I had come upon two nests, presumably those of Coots—compact, 
neat looking rafts of slough grass and large stalks, one brown and the other 
green, as fresh and green with its grassy lining, as if just plucked. Each nest 
contained nine small pointed and decidedly dingy eggs, lightly specked. When 
I had turned from the fence and was heading out through the shoulder-high 
grass toward the dry pasture long rods away, suddenly the green wall before 
me gave way and in a bow!-like circle of open water I looked down with de- 
light upon a third nest—a brown island, high on the water, high enough it 
seemed to keep dry in all peradventures. Only eight eggs were here, but bits 
of shell pointed to the ninth, and on the water close by I discovered the recent 
occupant of the shell. Doubtless frightened by my approach, it had plunged 
over the edge of the nest; but the sudden change from its warm egg-shell to the 
cold water was too much for it, and it let me pick it up, examine it and return 
it to its brother eggs—droll little baby Coot, with its red sealing wax bill, dark 
bluish frontal shield, red skull cap, and yellow and black hairs. Near by I 
came to another nest, Just begun, a few green stalks lying on the water; so al- 
together there was quite a Coot colony. 

After this day in the Big Slough, the Black Streak was on my mind for two 
weeks longer, when I determined to reach its edge at least. By this time, from 
wading in other sloughs and in the tule marsh along shore, I had tired of my 
futile rubber boots. Hot and clumsy to walk in when dry, all too heavy when 
full of water, impossible to withdraw from if stuck in a bog, and difficult to 
dry out even with the help of a prairie wind and a stove, they were certainly 
ill-suited to the submerged tenth of North Dakota with which I was struggling. 
So old shoes, or rubbers tied on over stockings had come to be my substitutes. 
Leaving the farmhouse by a pathway through the wheat tracked up by the 
pretty Flicker-tails, I waded out first over the hummocky ground with its 
short tussocks, then straight out through the dense stand of brown-topped 
slough grass to the very edge of the Black Streak, although in the rainy inter- 
val the grass had grown from shoulder high to over the top of my hat, and the 
water had deepened from knee to waist high. 

When I reached the open water of that magic Black Streak, I saw my mis- 
take. It was deserted, except for taunting voices and vague forms half hidden 
among the tules scattered over its surface. I had marched up boldly, demand- 
ing the keys of the castle, when Nature denies her fortresses to all importun- 
ates. Mystery and magic doubtless invested that secret domain, but—prosaic 
facts—-I was looking west when the sun blinded my eyes, my approach had 
frightened away the birds, and the water was too cold for those threatened 
with the infirmities of age to stand in pending their tardy return! . 

But let us be thankful for Life’s gracious compensations! Wading 
around slowly and aimlessly just enjoying myself, with the slough grass over 
the top of my hat, I came to a better understanding of one of the most interest- 
ing types of prairie cover. Fortunate indeed, to have come this year, for the 
Big Slough now standing waist high in water, in ordinary seasons is mowed to 
the fence bordering the Black Streak. When out in the midst of the hat-high 
grass where you could not see over its brown surface, it carried the eye to the 
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broken tree lines of the lake shores on the horizons, above which the prairie 
circle of white encompassing clouds closed in, making the Slough a little world 
apart. 

The west wind bent down the seeded tops of the brown grass so that it was 
easy to wade east with their bowed heads giving way before me, but in wad- 
ing west against the wind I had to foree my way through the dense stand, 
sometimes entangling my feet. Wading up and down north and south, how- 
ever, was comparatively easy. Except in the natural openings, the only way | 
could see the water was by pressing the grass down with my probing stick. 
One platform and a few suggestions of nests were found in this way, one show- 
ing prettily how the first stalks are bent down, still attached. 

With the sun in the west, under water the stalks of the slough grass were 
golden; and even my brown, bark-covered stick turned to gold. The clear 
sparkling surface was patterned with intricate reflections of grass stems, and 
when a surface chink admitted, white cloud masses were hinted in the mirror. 
What a rare place to live! What a cover! A waving grassy cover, waving 
and softly seething in the wind. 

In forcing my way through, no birds were seen, but a sudden splash often 
told of some one gone before, and in a Coot colony the birds were all around 
me, some answering my te-tub, te-tub, while others barked and laughed and 
coughed as if choking—one choked almost under my hand and another startled 
one spat out its twb almost in my face, while the voices of young added to the 
confusion. But only one flash of feathers did I get in this dense protecting 
jungle. At one of the openings of a tule bordered pool where there was a 
warning smell of sulphur, I heard the challenging tip, tip, tip-r’r’r-up of an 
invisible Ruddy Duck. Other ducks, singly or in pairs occasionally crossed 
over the Slough, a female Mallard gave her loud quack, or a Barn Swallow eir- 
cled over the brown sea of grass; while overhead the white clouds encircled 
this microcosm, a place of abounding life and rare beauty. 

(To be continued) 


THE BREEDING BIRDS OF BEXAR COUNTY, TEXAS 


By ROY W. QUILLIN and RIDLEY HOLLEMAN 


OR the student of Ornithology, Bexar County is perhaps the most ideally 
situated of any area of its size in Texas. Being on the dividing line be- 
tween hills and prairie lands, it contains practically all the birds of these 

two diverse regions. The northwestern and western portions are rocky hills 
covered with cedar, small oaks of several species and other trees and shrubs of 
that category. The various small creeks have cut numerous valleys and ravines 
in these soft limestone hills, producing many cliffs and ledges. The majority 
of these are worn until they slope rather brokenly, only the harder strata offer- 
ing sufficient resistance to the elements to remain abruptly steep. This is espe- 
cially true of Cibolo Creek, which forms the boundary line of the county in this 
section. The southern portion is more or less sandy, and is covered with mes- 
quite, cactus and the many varieties of thorny bushes which form the so-called 
chaparral. The bottom lands of the Medina River, which passes through this 
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area, are heavily timbered with pecan, hackberry, walnut, elm, oaks, and vari- 
ous forms of underbrush. The soil of the eastern and northeastern portions of 
the county varies from sand to a heavy loam. Mesquite and oaks thrive equally 
well, the former reaching a size which is not attained elsewhere in this county. 

Birds which are fairly common in the hilly section are rarely found: in the 
mesquite area, this being especially true during the nesting season. The reverse 
of this statement is true as regards those species found in the chaparral and 
mesquite area. In fact this appears to be the meeting and overlapping point of 
the various breeding ranges. To appreciate this fully, one has to collect a sea- 
son or two in order to become familiar with the various birds and their pre- 
ferred localities. 

While this portion of Texas has long been looked upon as thickly popu- 
lated with Raptores, our observations point to exactly the opposite. Of the 
birds of prey, the larger hawks are suffering the most rapid decline; the owls 
are seemingly holding their own with more success, which is perhaps due. to 
their nocturnal habits and the fact that they are found oniy in the heaviest 
timber. We note no decline in either the Black or Turkey vultures, as they are 
plentiful over the entire county, and not persecuted by gunners as are the 
hawks and owls. 

The notes and material used in compiling this list were taken during the 
breeding seasons of 1912, 1913, 1914,.1915 and 1916. As our time has ever been 
limited, we have not had sufficient opportunity to closely study some species 
which are to be found in the more remote portions of the county. This is espe- 
cially true of the warblers and other small species which inhabit the dense 
cedar brakes. Every precaution has been taken in identifying all of our mate- 
rial, and no species is admitted to this list of which we have the slightest doubt 
as to its identity. 

As the reader will note, the majority of our water birds have been observed 
at Mitchell’s Lake. This body of water, covering some twelve hundred acres, 
lies in the chaparral area of the county, and into it the sewers of San Antonio 
empty. As the lake is controlled by a local hunting club, the public at large 
has little access to it, and therefore the birds are not disturbed during their 
nesting season. Its dense patches of reeds, thickets of willows and other nat- 
ural attractions, offer ideal nesting sites, advantage of whicn is being taken by 
an increasing number of birds and species each year. 
| This list has been compiled through ovr own personal efforts, and believ- 
ing that records exist of birds nesting here of which we have no data, we will 
appreciate any information along these lines, as we are anxious to possess as 
nearly as possible a complete list of the breeding birds of Bexar County. 

Colymbus nigricollis californicus. American Eared Grebe. This species is found 
only at Mitchell’s Lake, where a few pairs nest each season, placing their floating nests 
in some sheltered nook where they will not be destroyed by the wind or water. They 
nest in June and July. 

Colymbus dominicus brachypterus. Mexican Grebe. Five nests located in the 
season of 1916 form our only records of this species. It nests only at Mitchell’s Lake, 
from the latter part of June through July. 

Anhinga anhinga. Anhinga. At Mitchell’s Lake a small colony of this species has 
srown from five pairs of birds in 1913 to about fifteen pairs in 1916. They breed from 
the middle of May through June. 

Querquedula cyanoptera. Cinnamon Teal. We have observed a few broods of 


young of this species on Mitchell’s Lake, 
Spatula clypeata. Shoveller. Young of this species accompanied by the old fe- 
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males have been seen on Mitchell’s Lake. As these birds are not supposed to nest in 
this locality it is possible that the parents of these broods were wounded during the hunt- 
ing season and unable to return to their usual breeding grounds. Adults of this and the 
former species were identified in June, 1916, by Captain F. B. Kastman, U. S. A., who has 
had wide experience with these birds in their northern haunts. 

Erismatura jamaicensis. Ruddy Duck. A few pairs of these birds nest each sea- 
son at Mitchell’s Lake. Our first record, in 1913, was of a nicely constructed nest con- 
taining two heavily incubated eggs. In 1914 two nests containing four eggs each, and 
one set of seven, were found on June 21. Both eggs and birds were identified by Cap- 
tain Kastman. 

Plegadis guarauna. White-faced Glossy Ibis. In June, 1916, three pairs of these 
birds appeared at Mitchell’s Lake, and on July 2, we succeeded in locating a nest con- 
taining four heavily incubated eggs. This was our first record. 

Ardetta exilis. Least Bittern. A rare bird in this county and growing more scarce 
each year. We have located it at only two places, Mitchell’s Lake and a small marshy 
ereek about five miles from it, where it nests frcm the latter part of May to the middle 
of July. 

Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis. Louisiana Heron. While no nests of this species 
have been located, a few birds were seen during the nesting season each year at Mitch- 
ell’s Lake in company with other herons, and we are positive that they breed there. 

Butorides virescens virescens. Green Heron. Fairly common throughout the 
county, nesting along the various creeks and at Mitchell’s Lake. Most frequently found 
at the latter point. They nest in May and June. 

Nycticorax nycticorax naevius. Black-crowned Night Heron. This species nests 
commonly at Mitchell’s Lake, the only locality where we have found it. Nests here in 
May and June. 

Gallinula galeata. Florida Gallinule. Fairly common on Mitchell’s Lake, the only 
locality where we have observed it. Nests in June and July. 

lonornis martinica. Purple Gallinule. Fairly common at Mitchell’s Lake and be- 
coming more so each year. Nests of this species are better built than those of the Flo- 
rida Gallinule, and are placed at a greater elevation from the water. The majority are 
rarely under two feet, and in a few cases, where the exceptional growth of the reeds per- 
mitted, they were found four or five feet from the water. Scme are placed on the dense- 
ly matted boughs in thickets of willows growing in shallow water, but these are always 
placed lower than those found in the reeds. In regard to the number of eggs of this spe- 
cies, six is the maximum number, the majority averaging four and five eggs. Out of 
scores of nests examined only four nests contained more than six eggs, three of these 
holding seven eggs and one eight. Nests from the early part of June to the middle of 
July. 

Fulica americana. American Coot. Our most common species of the family. It 
is plentiful at Mitchell’s Lake, and nests have been located in other suitable localities. It 


nests rather irregularly, but the season apparently reaches its height from the middle of 
June to the middle of July. 


Oxyechus vociferus. Killdeer. Fairly common throughout the county, nesting 
wherever a small pond of water affords a feeding ground. The eggs are laid from the 
middle of April through June. 

Colinus virginianus texanus. Texas Bob-white. Common resident, nesting 
throughout this county, but is more plentiful in the prairie portion, which offers better 
shelter and food. It nests from April to June. 

Callipepla squamata castanogastris. Chestnut-bellied Scaled Partridge. While 
no nest of this species has been located in this county, the birds are frequently found in 
the adjoining counties to the south, and as they are commonly seen in the southern part 
of this county, we admit the species to this list. Nests in April and May. 

Zenaidura macroura marginella. Western Mourning Dove. Very abundant during 
the nesting season. Our earliest date is February 20, on which two nests with fresh eggs 
were found, and our latest, September 24, when the same number of nests, one contain- 
ing fresh eggs and the other heavily incubated eggs, were found. This species, however, 
is rapidly decreasing, owing to the hunting season on doves opening on September 1, at 
which time thousands of young are still in the nests, where they starve when their par- 
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ents are shot by so-called sportsmen. It is expected that the opening date will be 
changed to November 1 at the next meeting of the legislature. 

Scardafella inca. Inca Dove. The habits of this species are peculiar. It is com- 
mon over the entire city of San Antonio, and especially plentiful in the suburbs, while 
it is rarely met with in the brush or woods. It nests from March through September, 
one pair in the writers’ yard rearing four broods this season. 

Cathartes aura septentrionalis. Turkey Vulture. Plentiful over the entire county. 
Nests wherever the locality is suitable, but in larger numbers in the hilly portions, 
which, in their numerous limestone cliffs, offer better nesting sites. Nests from the lat- 
ter part of February to the middle of April. 

Catharista urubu. Black Vulture. Common. Habits and nesting sites similar to 
those of the preceding species. 

Accipiter cooperi. Cooper Hawk. On May 9, 1915, a nest containing four fresh 
eggs of this species was found in a heavily wooded river bottom. This is our only breed- 
ing record. The birds are frequently seen here in the winter and early spring, but they 
become rare by the time their nesting season approaches. 

Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi. Harris Hawk. Though the most plentiful of our 
hawks, it is still by no means common. Prefers to nest in the mesquite regions, while 
other hawks seek the more heavily timbered localities. Nests from March to the middle 
of May. 

Buteo borealis calurus. Western Red-tail. A set of three heavily incubated eggs 
taken March 20, 1914, forms our only record of this species. It is exceedingly rare in 
this county and found only in the isolated timbered localities. 

Buteo lineatus alleni. Florida Red-shouldered Hawk. Very rare. Nests under 
the same conditions and in the same localities as the former. 

Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk. This is Gur most common hawk during the winter 
months, but it becomes exceedingly rare at the approach of spring. Apparently only a 
few stragglers remain to nest here, during March and April. . 

Polyborus cheriway. Audubon Caracara. On February 27, 1916, we flushed a fe- 
inale of this species from a gigantic nest of broom-weed in an oak tree, about fifteen feet 
up. At this date it contained three fresh eggs. The nest was kept under observation, 
and on April 30 it contained two fresh eggs. One of the birds was constantly on the 
lookout, and its warning cry sent its mate from the nest like a flash, unless approached 
with extreme caution. This is the only pair of birds and the only occupied nest which 
has come under our observation in this county. 

Aluco pratincola. American Barn Owl. This is the most common of our larger owls, 
but is not plentiful. It nests in cavities and smali caves in the limestone and clay cliffs 
of the various creeks, from the latter part of January through March. 

Strix varia helveola. Texas Barred Owl. The rarest of our owls. Seldom seen 
and we have been able to locate only one nest, which contained two young about two 
weeks old, on March 5, 1916. 

Otus asio mccalli. Texas Screech Owl. Fairly common in all sections of the coun- 
ty. Nests in almost any sort of cavity, either natural or those drilled by the woodpeck- 
ers, seemingly preferring the latter when dug in telephone poles and enlarged by con- 
stant use. Nests from the latter part of March to the middle of May. 

Bubo virginianus pallescens. Western Horned Owl. This bird is rare in this 
county, but a few nests may be found each season. Owing to the lack of hollows of suf- 
ficient size, and to the scarcity of hawk nests, this species is most commonly found nest- 
ing in the small caves which abound in the limestone cliffs of the hill area. Horned 
Owls also nest in holes in the clay banks of the Medina River, which are often fifteen to 
thirty-five feet in height. This is also true of the Barn and Barred owls. Nests from - 
the middle of January through February. 

Speotyto cunicularia hypogaea. Burrowing Owl. A small colony of these owls, 
containing about twenty pairs, is located about eight miles south of San Antonio. They 
nest in March and April. 

Geococcyx californianus. Roadrunner. Common over the entire county, but nest- 
ing more abundantly in those localities which contain the heaviest brush, this being es- 
pecially true of the thick oak motts of the hilly portions. Nests are usually placed in 
the vicinity of a farm house. Why this is done is hard to understand, as the majority of 
farmers shoot the birds on sight. They nest from the middle of April through June. 
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Coccyzus americanus americanus. Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Common in all portions 
of the county, but like the Roadrunner, seems to prefer the heavier brush and small oaks 
as nesting sites. Nests rather erratically here, from April to July, more frequently in 
June; the nests are placed from two feet up in the bushes to thirty-five feet in the oaks. 

Ceryle americana septentrionalis. Texas Kingfisher. A rare bird in this county. 
While we have never been able to locate an inhabited nest, we have found several bur- 
rows in the clay banks of the Medina and San Antonio rivers, and observed the birds in 
the vicinity in April, May and June of 1916. We were not permitted to examine these 
burrows. 

Dryocbates scalaris bairdi. Baird or Texas Woodpecker. This county seems to be 
the northern limit of this species, as only a few are observed. The majority are found 
in the chaparral area, where they nest in the small mesquites in May and June. 

Centurus aurifrons. Golden-fronted Woodpecker. Common, breeding over the en- 
tire county. Owing to the scarcity of suitable natural sites in some portions, this spe- 
cies is found most abundantly along the railway tracks, where the birds take advantage 
of the opportunities offered by telegraph poles. When found in the chaparral area, their 
nests are rarely over four or five feet from the ground, and, owing to the smallness of 
the trees, leave the trunk a mere shell around the nest. They breed from the latter part 
cf April to the middle of June. 

Antrostomus carolinensis. Chuck-will’s-widow. We have never located a nest of 
this species, but have been informed by reliable parties that the nests are frequently 
found in the hilly country. As we have seen the birds in the nesting season in such lo- 
calities, we are satisfied that this is true. Nests in May and June. 

Phalaenoptilus nuttalli nuttalli. Poor-will. As with the preceding species, we 
have been unable to locate eggs. However, we have cbserved the birds on numerous 
occasions during their breeding season, and are therefore positive they nest here. 

Chordeiles acutipennis texensis. Texas Nighthawk. Fairly plentiful over the en- 
tire county, but more abundant in the prairie section. Nests in May and June. 

Archilochus alexandri. Black-chinned Hummingbird. This species is restricted 
to the hilly northwestern portion of the county, where the birds nest along the various 
streams. They are also frequently seen in the numerous parks of the city. They nest in 
June. 

Muscivora forficata. Scissor-tailed Flycatcher. This species nests abundantly 
along all the roads of the county. One or two nests may usually be found near every 
farm house, where they are prctected, as they readily detect and drive away any hawk 
that ventures too near. Nests in May and June. 

Myiarchus crinitus. Crested Flycatcher. Rare in this county, and nesting only 
along the streams in the heavily timbered areas. The size and constant chattering of 
these birds readily distinguishes them. They nest in May and June. 

Myiarchus magister nelsoni. Mexican Crested Flycatcher. An extremely rare 
bird in this county, but plentiful in the counties to the south. We have located a few 
nests in the extreme southern portions of the chaparral area, where this flycatcher nests 
in April and May. 

Myiarchus cinerascens cinerascens. Asli-throated Flycatcher. This species is 
found nesting throughout the county in April, May and June. 

Sayornis phoebe. Phoebe. These birds are found only in the hilly parts of the 
county, where they nest in cavities in the limestone cliffs. We have found very few 
nests, and these only in May and June. 

Pyrocephalus rubinus mexicanus. Vermilion Flycatcher. In June, 1912, we lo- 
cated a nest of this species containing two heavily incubated eggs, which forms our only 
record. While we have been told of other nests in the chaparral area, we have been un- 
able to obtain authentic data in regard to them. 

Molothrus ater obscurus. Dwarf Cowbird. Abundant everywhere. Our personal 
observations condemn this species. A set of any of our smaller birds is rarely found 
without one or more eggs of the Cowbird. If these are allowed to hatch, the Cowbird 
rapidly outgrows the lawful occupants of the nest, and either smothers them or pushes 
them entirely from the nest to die upon the ground. 
part, but based upon countless observations. 

Agelaius phoeniceus phoeniceus. Red-winged Blackbird. Common in all portions 
of the county which afford suitable nesting sites. Especially abundant at Mitchell’s 


This is not a supposition on our 
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Lake, where they nest in large numbers in the reeds and small willows, from early May 
through July. 

Icterus bullocki. Bullock Oriole. Fairly common, but seemingly restricted to the 
mesquite portions of the county. At least ninety per cent of the nests located are along 
the roadside, and one is rarely found in the thicker mesquite. The nests offer a marked 
contrast to those of the Orchard Oriole, as they are always formed of horse-hair, twine or 
raw cotton, while the material used by the latter is chiefly dried grasses. Nests in Aprii 
and May. 

Quiscalus quiscula aeneus. Bronzed Grackle. This species arrives here in great 
numbers in the early spring, but gradually disappears, leaving only a few to nest in the 
trees along the various streams. The eggs are laid in May and June. 

Megaquiscalus major macrourus. Great-tailed Grackle. Common in all portions of 
the county, many of them nesting along streets in the city of San Antonio. In 1916 num- 
bers of them settled on Mitchell’s Lake, where they nested in large colonies in the reeds. 
They breed from the latter part of May to the middle of July. 

Passer domesticus. English Sparrow. A great pest over the entire county. 

Ammodramus savannarum bimaculatus. Western Grasshopper Sparrow. One 
nest of this species containing three heavily incubated eggs was located in June, 1913, in 
a large meadow about eight miles south of San Antonio, which forms our only record. 

Chondestes grammacus strigatus. Western Lark Sparrow. Abundant over the en- 
tire county, nesting more plentifully in the mesquite and chaparral areas. Nests in May 
and June. 

Amphispiza bilineata bilineata. Black-throated Sparrow. Fairly common over the 
entire county, but nesting only where an abundance of prickly pear offers its favorite 
nesting site. This species is one which suffers heavily from the persecutions of the 
Dwarf Cowbird. Nests from the latter part of April through June. 

Aimophila ruficeps eremoeca. Rock Sparrow. We have found this species only 
in the hilly portions, where it nests in bunches of grass growing among the tumbled 
rocks cf the worn limestone cliffs. Nests are extremely hard to locate and one is sure 
of plenty of excitement, as our famous Texas rattler delights to sun himself among these 
same rocks. Nests in the latter part of May and in June. 

Peucaea cassini. Cassin Sparrow. In the latter part of May, 1915, we located a 
nest containing four fresh eggs, which forms our only record of this species. 

Cardinalis cardinalis canicaudus. Gray-taiied Cardinal. Common along the river 
bottoms, but by no means plentiful in any section of the county. Nests in May and in 
June. 

Pyrrhuloxia sinuata texana. Texas Pyrriuloxia. Fairly plentiful in the mesquite 
area, where it nests in the thickest brush. While the nests are practically the same as 
those cf the Cardinal, the eggs show a marked difference. Those of the Pyrrhuloxia are 
smaller and do not have the gloss of the Cardinal eggs. Another peculiar feature is that 
the eggs of a set are rarely evenly marked, but shade from light to heavy markings, each 
egg showing a decided individuality. Nests from the latter part of April through June. 

Cyanospiza ciris. Painted Bunting. Fairly common in all portions of the county, 
nesting from June to the middle of July. 

Spiza americana. Dickcissel. In 1913 we were able to locate but two nests con- 
taining eggs of this species, while in 1914 the woods and fields were fairly alive with the 
birds, and their nests were on every hand. In 1915 we found them in only a few locali- 
ties, and in 1916 they were by no means plentiful in any portion of the county. They 
nest in May and June. 

Piranga rubra rubra. Summer Tanager. A nest containing three fresh eggs, found 
on May 14, 1916, forms our only record of this species. 

Progne subis subis. Purple Martin. Common over the entire county, nesting in 
the many boxes erected for them, in the eaves of buildings in San Antonio, and in aban- 
doned woodpecker holes in telephone poles along some of the railroad tracks. Nests in 
May and June. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons. Cliff Swallow. This species is found in small 
colonies in many portions of the hill area, where the overhanging limestone cliffs offer 
ideal nesting sites. Nests in May and June. 

lridoprocne bicolor. Tree Swallow. We have found this species only at Mitchell’s 
Lake, where the birds nest in cavities in the dead trees standing in the shallow water. 
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This colony contains only a small number of birds and is confined to an isolated inlet, 
where they nest in May and June. 

Vireo griseus griseus. White-eyed Vireo. While this species is frequently seen, 
we have been able to locate only a limited number of nests, usually found in May and 
June. 

Vireo belli belli. Bell Vireo. Common in the mesquite area but rarely met with 
in the hill country. This is especially true during the breeding season. A nest of this 
species is rarely found without one or more eggs of the Dwarf Cowbird. Nests from the 
latter part of May to July. 

Dendroica chrysoparia. Golden-cheeked Warbler. In June, 1914, we located a 
nest containing four newly hatched young of this species. This nest was in a thick 
clump of cedars and it is only in these cedar brakes that we have been able to find the 
birds. 

Oporornis formosus. Kentucky Warbler. A nest containing four fresh eggs was 
found on June 10, 1916, in a large patch of weeds in a river bottom; and two weeks later 
a nest containing one fresh egg was found in the same locality. 

Icteria virens virens. Yellow-breasted Cliat. We have been able to locate this 
species in only one locality, a dense patch of very thick brush and cactus, covering 
about twenty acres and situated about four miles north of San Antonio. Although there 
are other equally dense thickets of this same type of brush in other portions, we have 
been unable to find this bird in them. What special attraction this particular patch of- 
fers we have not been able to determine, but the Chats are there and there they seeni 
contented. They nest in May and June. 

Mimus polyglottos polyglottos. Mockingbird. These tireless songsters are every- 
where. They sing from practically every bush and tree, and seemingly nest in every 
other one. Many of them apparently unable to sing their appointed numbers during the 
day, continue on into the night, and the summer camper may be sure of a nightly sere- 
nade from one or more of them. They nest froni the latter part of April through July. 

Toxostoma curvirostre curvirostre. Curve-billed Thrasher. Common throughout 
the mesquite area, where they nest in the low thorny bushes and larger clumps of prick- 
ly pear cactus. The construction of the nest is peculiar, as only those twigs bearing the 
largest and sharpest thorns are used. The walls are often four to eight inches in height 
and extend almost that distance above the lining. Whether this is done for protection 
or merely ornamentation, we are unable to say, but we do know that it is the cause of 
punctured wrists and hands of those who inspect them. Nests from the middle of May 
to the middle of July. 

Heleodytes brunneicapillus couesi. Cactus Wren. Common in the mesquite area 
and sometimes found in the hills. These birds undoubtedly construct nests which are 
intended only as roosting places. The difference in construction between these nests 
and the others in which they deposit their eggs is marked, the former being small com- 
pact affairs, rather scantily lined and flat in appearance, while the latter are pouch- 
shaped, large, firmly built, profusely lined with feathers, and having a deep depression 
in which the eggs are placed. Nests in April, May and June. 

Catherpes mexicanus conspersus. Canyon Wren. Fairly common in the hilly 
portions, where nests are placed in the limestone cliffs along the various creeks. These 
birds have a wonderfully sweet song, which can be heard at an incredible distance as it 
echoes along the canyon walls. They nest in the latter part of April through June. 

Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus. Carolina Wren. Fairly common through- 
out the county, where nests are to be found froin the latter part of April through June. 

Thryomanes bewicki cryptus. Texas Bewick Wren. Our most common wren, 
found in great numbers in the mesquite area, where it nests in all sorts of cavities and 
often in clumps of cactus. Nests from the latter part of April through June. 

Baeolophus atricristatus sennetti. Sennett Titmouse. Found only in the heavier 
timbered sections of the hill area. So far we have located only a few nests, as they seem 
to defy our most careful searches. Nests in May and June. 

Penthestes carolinensis agilis. Plumbeous Chickadee. While we have had better 
success with this species than the preceding, we find it by no means common. The birds 
are frequently seen in a large park at the edge of the city, but as one is not permitted to 
search for nests there our data is limited. Nesis in May and June. 

Auriparus flaviceps flaviceps. Verdin. Common throughout the county, and nest- 
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ing in both the hill and mesquite areas. These birds, as in the case of the Cactus Wren, 
build nests in which they roost exclusively. We have one nest which was taken in Octo- 
ber, 1914, the twigs of which retain their green leaves at this date—undeniable evidence 
of its recent completion. They nest from the latter part of April through June. 

Polioptila caerulea caerulea. Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. Very rare in this county. 
We have not yet succeeded in locating an inhabited nest of this species, but have found 
abandoned ones, and have observed the birds on several cccasions during the breeding 
-season. 

Sialia sialis sialis. Bluebird. In May, 1914, a nest containing young of this species 
was found in an old woodpecker hole in a mesquite tree, about six miles north of San 
Antonio. This is our only record and the birds were the only ones we have ever ob- 
served during the nesting season. 


San Antonio, Texas, December 21, 1916. 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


An Eastern Record for the Townsend Solitaire-—On February 14, 1917, I ob- 
served an adult Townsend Solitaire (Myadestes townsendi) in the residence district of 
the city of Fort Worth, Texas. I first saw it fly across the street from the east and 
alight in a sycamore tréé in the front yard of a large residence about fifty feet from the 
street. 

1 walked about half way around the tree in which it lit and it flew out and around 
the house to the south and lit again just across a narrow side street, on the topmost 
branches of an umbrella tree, near the fence of a large estate. While in flight, the yel- 
low bars of the wings and the white edges of the outer rectrices were distinctly visible, 
but they did not show while the bird was perched. 

As far as my knowledge goes, this is the first time this species has been seen east 
of the Davis Mountains, in western Texas.—JouHN B. Litrsry, Fort Worth, Texas, Decem- 
Ger 10, 1917. 


Corrections.—I wish to correct three errors which crept in during the preparation 
of my article on “Some birds of central Oregon’, in the July, 1917, Connor (vol. x1x). 

The nesting date for the Canada Goose (p. 134) should read June 2, instead of June 
21; that for the Wilson Phalarope (p. 134), June 3, instead of June 30; and that for the 
Gray Flycatcher (p. 137), June 14 instead of June 4——ALExX WALKER, Tillamook, Oregon, 
September 1, 1917. 


Lesser Yellow-legs and Pectoral Sandpiper in San Mateo County, California—On 
November 28, 1915, I secured two specimens of Totanus flavipes near Redwood City. 
These are the first and only examples of the species I have ever seen. 

I have taken specimens of Pisobia maculata near Redwood City as follows: August 
2Z, 1908, one; September 13, 1908, four; September 16, 1908, eleven; October 7, 1915, four. 
These birds were all collected about the salt ponds and in each instance were found in 
zew ponds, that is in ponds that had had water confined in them for but a short time. 
The conditions thus afforded evidently produced the proper feed; but a little later, when 
the ponds become saltier, nearly all the life in them is killed, with the result that the 


birds do not return the following season to those particular ponds.—CHaAsE LITTLEJOBN, 
Redwood City, California, November 27, 1917. | 


The Eastern Kingbird in California Again.—Grinnell’s distributional list of the 
birds of California (Pacific Coast Avifauna No. 11) gives two records of the Hastern 
Kingbird (Tyrannus tyrannus) within the limits of the state. Only one of these records 
is based upon the specimen taken—a juvenal male secured at Santa Monica, August 31 
1895, by W. B. Judson. It will ke of interest to bird students, then, to hear that a se. 
ond specimen of the species has been taken, this by the writer, at Laguna Beach, Orange 


~ 
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County, on August 28, 1917. The bird is likewise an immature individual, showing pale 
margins on the mantle feathers. 

The species is not uncommon in Oregon east of the Cascade Mountains during the 
breeding season; but what is the southward migration route from that region? The reg- 
ular pathway must make a very positive thrust to the eastward, or else the species would 
be common in California as a transient. Are these two juvenals, taken more than twen 
ty years apart in the San Diegan Region, just inexperienced navigators who neglected to 
put the helm hard over as they set forth for the winter home of the species?—LoyE MIL- 
LER, State Normal School, Los Angeles, Calijormia. 


Northern Owls Again Visit Washington.—The indications for the fall of 1917 are 
very much the same as were those of 1916 as regards the migration of two of the large 
owls, 

The Dusky Horned Owls (Bubo virginianus saturatus) are again very plentiful 
and many game birds have been destroyed by them. A number of these owls have been 
killed, all that I have examined appearing to be saturatus, though showing a rather wide 
range of variation. As was the case last year, nearly all of them have been females; in 
fact I have seen no males at all this season. 

One markedly noticeable feature in the Dusky Horned Owls taken this fall is the 
ereat luxuriance of feathers. In the made-up skin this is seen to best advantage about 
the legs and feet, where the hair-like feathers closely resemble a long and heavy coat of 
fur. Looking over my series of these owls taken in the past few years I can find none 
that are nearly as well feathered as those of the present season. This may, perhaps, sug: 
gest a very severe winter, but up to date it has been about the mildest that I have ever 
seen here. 

The Snowy Owls (Nyctea nyctea) have also again put in their appearance, in spite 
of the summer-like weather. The first reported was shot on the Nisqually Flats, Thurs- 
ton County, on November 11, 1917. Another was shot in the same locality on Novembe;x 
14. As was-:the case with the early arrivals last year, the stomachs were empty and the 
pirds very thin, which I think shows that the owls were at a loss what to catch for food. 
This was my theory last year, when ducks and other small birds were as plentiful as 
they are now.—J. H. Bowtes, Tacoma, Washington, December 17, 1917. 


September Notes from Keddie, Plumas County, California.—Evening Grosbeaks 
(Hesperiphona vespertina californica) were several times seen along Butterfly Creek. 
On September 11 a large flock was encountered. In immatures, at least, the molt was 
not yet completed, the feathers of the crown being more or less in sheath. 

A female Williamson Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus thyroideus thyroideus) was taken 
hear Keddie, September 11. This was the only one seen. 

Pipits (Anthus rubescens) were plentiful on the muddy flats at Smith Lake, aiti- 
tude 3700 feet, three miles south of Keddie, when I visited that locality September 19. 

Pileated Woodpeckers (Phloeotomus pileatus picinus) were frequently heard and 
seen near Keddie. I flushed individuals now and then from their feeding grounds about 
the bases of old stumps. So engrossed were they on such occasions that I could ap- 
proach within thirty feet. 

The White-headed Woodpecker (Xenopicus albolarvatus albolarvatus), like the 
Lewis, is a woodpecker of erratic disposition, sometimes very shy, again surprisingly in- 
different to human presence. As a rule, it was easily approached when feeding among 
burnt-over timber. Often seen to begin its inspection of a tree at the base, working very 
deliberately to the first limbs, then a-wing to another tree. Very responsive to the “hand- 
clap” decoy, and frequently at such times uttering a call bearing rememblance to certain 
notes of the Brewer Blackbird. None of the specimens taken had fully completed molt- 
ing; the old and new body feathers were pretty well mixed. 

Song Sparrows (Melospiza melodia fisrerelia) were fairly common, and from some 
quite young individuals taken I would infer that this is the breeding form. 

The Band-tailed Pigeon (Columba fasciata fasciata) was not common during my 
stay in the region. I saw a single bird about a spring on several dates, the latest heme 
September 26. : . 


Sierra Grouse (Dendragapus obscurus sierrae) are sometimes forced by the snow 
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to invade the valley about Keddie, so residents informed me. Otherwise they keep pret- 
ty well to the spruce above 4000 feet. Yet a single bird was flushed from a log near my 
cabin, altitude 3200 feet, September 22. 

The Canada Nuthatch (Sitta canadensis) was the only nuthatch recorded, and it 
was everywhere present in the coniferous growth from Keddie upward. 

Final dates for some other species are: Black-chinned Hummingbird (Archilochus 
alexandri), September 11; Olive-sided Flycatcher (Nuttallornis borealis), September 11; 
Western Wood Pewee (Myiochanes richardsoni richardsoni), September 27; Western 
Tanager (Piranga ludoviciana), September 15; Black-throated Gray Warbler (Dendroica 
nigrescens), September 9—all at about 3200 feet altitude AUSTIN PAUL SmitruH, Houston, 
Texas, December 5, 1917. 


The Status of the White-rumped Petrels of the California Coast.—In a careful re- 
view of the Leach Petrel and its races, Oberholser (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., vol. 54, October 
19, 1917, pp. 165-172) concludes that three subspecies of Oceanodroma leucorhoa ‘should 
be recognized from the North Pacific: O. l. leuwcorhoa (Vieillot) from the vicinity of the 
Kuril and Aleutian Islands; O. 7. beala Emerson, from southeastern Alaska south to Ore- 
gon, and migrating ‘‘south to the coast of California’; and O. 1. kaedingi, from the coast 
and islands of Lower California and southward, and “north probably also to southern 
California’. The O. beldingi of Emerson, described from the coast of Oregon, is placed 
as a synonym of beali. Access to adequate material representative of kaedingi has en- 
abled Oberholser to properly characterize that form and to establish its membership in 
the leucorhoa series. Undoubtedly Oberholser’s decisions in regard to the names in the 
group will stand. And since all specimens of kaedingi actually examined come from 
south of the Mexican line, that name must, for the present anyway, be removed from the 
California list, no matter what the probabilities may be. 

Oberholser apparently had no white-rumped petrels at all from the coast of Cali- 
fornia. The present writer is fortunate in being able to offer some supplementary data 
which show conclusively that it is the race beali that breeds on the coast of California, at 
least to the northward. There are in the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology ten white-rump- 
ed petrels from the coast of California. Five of these are skins of adults and are listed 
with measurements in the following table. 


Mus. : Forking 
ae Sex Locality Date Collector Wing Tail Culmen Tarsus Oh 
7090 g Pigeon Pt. Light, San Mateo Co. May 7,1899 C. Littlejohn 145.7 78.0 14.8 22.9 16.9 
21426 Q Double Rocks, Humboldt Co. July 4,1911 C. I. Clay 154.6 79.4 14.8 23.4 Sha 
21427 fe) Double Rocks, Humboldt Co. July 4,1911 C. I. Clay 154.7 80.3 14.9 23.7 18.7 
21428 ) near Trinidad, Humboldt Co. July 16,1911 C. I. Clay 149.5 81.1 15.2 7%53-7/ 16.5 
21429 se) near Trinidad, Humboldt Co. July 16,1911 C. I. Clay 156.0 79.2 15.8 23.1 18.4 


It will be seen from the above measurements, if used in comparison with Ober- 
holser’s tables, that California birds in so far as specimens are available are distinctly 
of the race beali, rather than of the much smaller race kaedingi. The bird from the coast 
of San Mateo County, of date May 7, indicates strongly that the white-rumped petrel 
Known to have bred on the Farallones is beali also. I know of no specimens from the 
Farallones now extant in any Museum. Three young with more or less down in their 
plumage are in this Museum (nos. 16718-16720) taken near Trinidad, Humboldt County, 
September 4, 1910, by Joseph Dixon, and also one downy young (no. 25526) taken near 
EKureka, Humboldt County, August 24, 1915, by Franklin J. Smith. The four adults listed 
in the table as from Humboldt County were breeding birds, as was another (no. 17038) 
of which only the skeleton was saved.—J. GRINNELL, Musewm of Vertebrate Zoology, 
Berkeley, California. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 
The apparently deleterious effect of the 
large local pelican population upon the fish 
supply of Pyramid Lake, Nevada, was the 
subject of an editorial note in THe Conpor 
for September, 1917 (vol. xrx, p. 171). It 
was suggested that in the event of the more 
extensive employment of the fishes of this 
lake for human food, the pelicans might 
have to be materially reduced in number as 
an economic measure. In a recent paper by 
Professor John O. Snyder (Bull. U. S. Bu- 
reau Fisheries, vol. xxxv, pp. 33-86, pls. 3-5) 
dealing exhaustively with the fishes of the 
Lahontan basin, in Nevada and northeastern 
California, the belief is expressed that prac- 
tically the only harm done by the pelicans 
is in consuming fishes that, though of no 
direct importance to man, might be availa- 
ble as food for the really valuable trout. It 
is further suggested, however, that the ex- 
tensive capture of the trout by man has 
resulted in a suberabundance of minnows 
and suckers. As long as these latter are 
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not sought after by man, the pelicans cannot 
fairly be considered as interfering with his 
interests. 


The annual meeting of the American Or- 
nithologists’ Union was held at Cambridge, 
Mass., November 12-16, 1917. The election 
of officers resulted in two notable changes: 
Mr. John H. Sage, who for so many years 
has borne the burden of the secretaryship 
of the Union, was elected president, while 
Dr. T. S. Palmer becomes secretary. Mr. H. 
W. Henshaw and Dr. Witmer Stone were re- 
elected as vice-presidents, and Dr. Jonathan 
Dwight, treasurer. 

The single vacancy in the list of Fellows 
was filled by the election of P. A. Taverner. 
R. H. Beck, W. S. Brooks, James P. Chapin, 
Francis Harper, and Winsor M. Tyler were 
elected members. 

The public meetings were held at the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology. The papers 
presented comovrised a varied program. 
treating of birds of several remote parts of 
the world. and of manv diverse phases of 
ornithological studv. Some contrasting ti- 
tles are afforded bv the following: A Purnle 
Martin Roost in the Citv of Washington, by 
H. C. Oberholser: “Sight Records’’—a Prob- 
lem of Present-dav Ornithology. bv Witmer 
Stone: The Snan of Life and Period of Activ- 
ity of Ornithologists, bv T. S. Palmer; An 
Ornithological Journey from the Tableland 
to the Tropies in Peru. bv Frank M. Chap- 
man: Tail Feathers and their Unner Cov- 
erts. bv Huhert L. Clark: and The Future of 
the Federal Bird Reservations, by George W. 
Field. 


On September 23, 1917. there occurred the 
death of Henry Reed Taylor, after an ill- 
ness extending over eleven years. Cooper 
Cluh members need no reminder of the scone 
of Mr. Tavlor’s activities at the time of the 
founding of the Club and for some years 
thereafter, of his boundless enthusiasm as 
a collector. and of the energy and ability 
he displaved as founder and editor of The 
Nidologist. His magazine during the entire 
period of its existence (1893 to 1897) served 
as medium of publication for the minutes 
of Coover Club meetings, as well as for the 
writings of manv individual members of the 
Club. Mr. Taylor’s name is altogether so 
stronelv hound up with the Club’s inception, 
as well as with those first several years 
when its continuance as a society was due 
onlv to the constant efforts of a few indi- 
viduals, that the unhappy circumstances 
attending his last years call for our deepest 
commiseration. 


Cooper Club members will learn with 
deep regret of the death of Mr. Lyman Beld- 
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ing in November, 1917. As recently pointed 
out by Dr. T. S. Palmer (Connor, x1x, Sept. 
1917, p. 166), Mr. Belding had attained a 
greater age than any other American ornith- 
ologist, but it was with ironic swiftness that 
his death followed this congratulatory com- 
ment. An account of Mr. Belding’s life and 
his ornithological work will be published in 
THE CONDOR. 


Mr. John Lewis Childs has recently pub- 
lished in attractive form a catalog of his 
library of North American natural history. 
Ornithology alone comprises no less than 
thirty-five pages of titles. Among these we 
note the presence of many complete sets of 
periodicals now rare, and of many scarce 
volumes—comprising what certainly must 
be one of the few large private libraries in 
the United States. 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


REPORT ON FYIELD-WORK IN OKANAGAN AND 
SHuSWAP Districts, 1916. By J. A. MUNRo. 
(Report of the Provincial Museum of Nat- 
ural History for the year 1916, Victoria, 
British Columbia, March, 1917, pp. 12-18.) | 

During the summer of 1916 field work was 
carried on by the Provincial Museum in the 
Okanagan and Shuswap districts of south- 
ern British Columbia. This report gives 
brief statements of conditions at the severai 
points visited (Nahun Plateau, Swan Lake, 
Shuswap District, and Kettle River  Dis- 
trict), with lists of the birds found breeding 
at each place. Following the summary of 
the season’s work is a briefly annotated list 
covering ‘“‘Ssome of the ornithological notes 
made during the past two years’, presuma- 
bly from the same general region, though in 
many cases no localities are given for the 
species mentioned. 

The locality lists include a variety of spe- 
cies and subspecies that is probably indica- 
tive of the diversified nature of the regions 
explored, forms elsewhere representative of 
different life zones and faunal areas being 
listed side by side. In some cases there is 
probable misidentification of closely related 
subspecies, and, indeed, we gather from the 
context that certain determinations are 
merely tentative; but, even making such al- 
lowances, the collections give evidence of 
the complex nature of the fauna of the re- 
gion, one worthy of the most careful scruti- 
ny by the favorably situated student of geo- 
graphical distribution.—H. S. SwarrTuH. 


ter; 
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Tue | Birrp Stupy Book | by | T. GrBerT 
Pearson | Secretary, National Association | 
of Audubon Societies | [Vignette] | Colored 
frontispiece | Pen and ink drawings by | 
Will Simmons | and sixteen photographs | 
Garden City New York | Doubleday, Page & 
Company | 1917 (our copy received March 
22); 258 pp., illus. (as above). Price $1.25. 

A list of the headings for the twelve chap- 
ters which this book contains will serve to 
convey a fair idea of its contents. These 
titles are: First acquaintance with the birds; 
the life about the nest; domestic life of the 
birds; the migration of birds; birds in win- 
the economic value of birds; civiliza- 
tion’s effect on the bird supply; the traffic 
in feathers; bird protective laws and their 
enforcement .... how laws are made; bird 
reservations; making bird sanctuaries; 
teaching bird study. 

Beeause of Mr. Pearson’s long connection 
with the National Association of Audubon 
Societies it is only natural that his greatest 
interest lies in the educational and economic 
value of birds and in the subject of their 
protection rather than in the scientific as- 
pects of ornithology. The Bird Study Book 
thus reflects the “Audubon attitude” in 
marked degree. 

There is much that is stimulating in the 
pages of this book and it is written for the 
most part in entertaining style. Yet the re- 
viewer has found it disappointing where it 
might have been most helpful. It is obvi- 
ous that the facts set forth have been gath- 
ered from a variety of sources and are in 
but small part the results of the author's 
own study. Yet in many cases no clew 
whatever is given as to the source of quoted 
information. While in other instances, as 
in the list of numbers of birds recorded from 
the different states, though author and year 
are given [for example: “Alabama, 275 
(Okerholser, 1909)” ], there is no way by 
which the reader can locate the citation. 

The book under consideration will be 
prized by the reader for whom it is intend- 
ed, by reason of the number and interest of 


the facts it sets forth. but not for its liter- | sz 


ary qualities. This last comment will be 
understood by examining the following sam- 
ple paragraph (p. 166): “The call for feath- 
er finery rings so loudly in the hearts of 
women that it will probably never cease to 
be heard, and it is the Ostrich—the big, un- 
gainly yet graceful Ostrich—which must 
supply the demand for high-grade feathers 
of the future’[!].—H. W. GRINNELL. 


For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member is entitled to one 


advertising notice in each issue free. 
the rate of ten cents per line. 
Rock, Los Angeles County, California. 


Notices of over ten lines will be charged for at 
For this department, address W. Lez CHAmsBers, Eagle 


WANTED—To hear from anyone having for 
disposal copies of following: Juiy-August, 
1910, Bird-Lore; July, 1908, January, 1911, 
and April, 1911, Awk.—H. M. Horianp, 320 
S. Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WanNTED—Audubon Magazine, vol. 2, no. 
2; Bird News, vol. 1, no. 3; Forest and Field, 
vol. 1, nos. 2, 4; Hawkeye Orn. and Ool., 
vol. 1, nos. 6, 10; vol. 2, no. 4; Hoosier Nat. 
vol. 1, no. 3; vol. 2, nos. 8, 10, 11, 12; Maine 
0. and O., vol. 1, nos. 5, 7, 11, 12; Naturalist 
(Austin, Tex.), vol. 1, no. 2; Observer, vol. 
1, no. 4; Oologist (Utica), vol. 1, nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4,7, 8, 9, 10; vol. 2, nos. 1, 2; Oologist’s Ad- 
vertiser, vol. 1, no. 1; Random Notes on Nat. 
Hist., vol. 1, nos. 2, 3; Science News, vol. 1, 
nos. 4, 5, 6; Western Oologist, vol. 1, no. 2. 
Please offer singly or in series.—WILLIAM 
C. BraIsiin, 425 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
¥. ; 

Wantep—Warbler (First Series), 1903, 
vol. 1, nos. 5 and 6; Atlantic Slope Natural- 
ist, nos. 4, 5, 6; Avifauna, 1895 and 1897, 
nos. 1 and 3; Birds of Washington, D. C. and 
Vicinity by Mrs. L. W. Maynard.—RatpnH W. 
JAcKSoN, Route No. 1, Cambridge, Maryland. 

For ExcHANGE—Fine skins of Aphelocoma 
insularis and Puffinus griseus for either 
skins or sets of North American birds, latter 
with or without nests. Send your list of 
offerings.—JosEpH Marniiarp, 1815 Vallejo 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 

For SALeE—Bird-Lore, vols. 15, 16, 17, 18. 
orig. parts, per vol., $1.50; Barrow’s Eng. 
Sparrow in Am., cover loose, $.90; Coues’ 
Fourth Installment of Ornithological Bibli- 


ography, Wash. 1880, $1.00; Birds of Austra- 
lia and Ireland, in N. British Review, 1852, 
$.75; De Kay’s N. Y. Ornithology, colored 
plates, covers loose, $2.50; Forbush’s Game 
Birds, Wild Fowl and Shore Birds, $1.50; 
Ridgway’s Birds of N. and Mid. Am., vol. 
vil, $2.50; Pipers Flora of Washington, 
$4.50. Prices net.—B. F. CAssE, Tolland, 
Conn. ; 


WANTED—Osprey, vol. I, nos. 2 and 4; Nid- 
OlOZISt. “VOL. Tmnos. 4; 2,3, 45’5, 79.10) 2h hes 
Museum, vol. 11, no. 12, and vol. 5, nos. 7-11; 
Am. Ornithology, vol. 4, no. 10, vol. 6 com- 
plete. For SALE—Condor, vol. I, nos. 1, 2, 4, 
5, 6, vol. 11 complete; Bird-Lore, vol. xI; or 
will exchange for above.—E. A. DOOLITTLE, 


Box 44, Painesville, Ohio. 


WANTED—Oologist, 1897, May and Dec., 
1899, April and Sept.; Nidiologist, vol. 1,.no. 
2, Oct., 1893; Osprey, n. s., 1902, July; Au- 
dubon, Ornith. Biog,, vol. 2; Coues, Second 
Install. Ornith. Bibliog., 1879; Oologist 
(Utica, N. Y.), vol. 1, nos. 1-4, 9; Zoe; Field 
and Forest; N. A. Fauna, 23; Loomis’s Calif. 
Water Birds, parts 1-5.—B. H. SwaLses, 4728 
13th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Mer. JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. 
Y., has just issued a 150-page catalogue of 
his Natural History library. This library is 
rich in expensive editions and rare old sets 
of all lines of natural history, and is one of 
the largest in the U. S. Any one desiring 
one of the few remaining copies of this cata- 
logue, bound in cloth, may have one by 
sending $5.00 to—THE CHILDS PRESS, Floral 
POE NY: 


AVIFAUNA No. 12 


Birds of the Islands off the Coast of 
Southern California 


By ALFRED BRAZIER HOWELL 
127 pages; published June 30, 1917 


A detailed review of the ornithology of the California islands: 195 species 
are treated; complete synonymies of each are given; contains tables 
of species by islands, a hypothetical list of 13 species, an exhaustive 
bibliography, and discussion of problems presented by the island 
avifauna. This is an important contribution that no active ornitholo- 


gist can do without. 


Members of the Cooper Club may take the regular Club discount (50%). 
Price, prepaid, $1.50 


W. LEE CHAMBERS, Business Manager 
Eagle Rock, Los Angeles County, California 


1918 Dues and Subscriptions 
ARE NOW PAYABLE 


‘ 


It will be very hard for the Business Managers to keep THE CONDOR 
up to standard of size through the coming year, and we can’t make it un- 


less every active member of the Cooper Club makes a special effort to aid us- 


MY ; 
This is the last issue of the Condor for 1917, so please help us NOW in 


one or all of the following ways. 


By paying your 1918 dues at once. U.S. Members 
pay $2.00. Foreign $2.25. This will let us estimate 
early and accurately our 1918 possibilities. 


By making yourself a Christmas present of all 
back CONDORS not in your files. All sales 


of back numbers add to the fund usable for new issues. 


” fi . 


By getting your friends to subscribe. 
By sending us $50.00 for a Life Membership. 


Life Members are freed from further dues. ‘These 
Life payments are segregated into a growing perma- 
nent publishing fund to be automatically replenished 
by sales of back numbers. 


To save postage we will send no receipts for dues 
where they are paid by checks or money orders. 


Remember, every cent received is expended for our publications. The 
editors and business managers receive no compensation. They are giving 
a lot of their time, and your assistance will be most encouraging. 


Yours very truly, 


J. EUGENE LAW, 
W. LEE CHAMBERS, 
Business Managers, 
EAGLE Rocx, Los ANGELES Co., CALIF. 
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IN MEMORIAM: LYMAN BELDING 
By WALTER K. FISHER 


We DES PORTRALT 


an Honorary Member of the Cooper Ornithological Club, died at Stock- 

ton, California, November 22, 1917, at the age of eighty-eight years and 
five months. For a considerable period his strength had been gradually fail- 
ing, and his death was due to the infirmities of his advanced age. He was the 
oldest American ornithologist. 

Although for more than twenty years Mr. Belding took a leading part in 
the ornithological work of the state, it is much to be regretted that he was per- 
sonally known to so few of the younger ornithologists who have now taken his 
place. This was partly due to his active work having ended before the present 
generation’s began, and partly to his having lived in retirement away from cen- 
ters of ornithological activity. Although he seemed somewhat diffident he was 
nevertheless very genial and was not averse to making new friends. To those 
who had won his confidence he was greatly attached. His home in Stockton 
was the rendezvous of the Old F'riends Club, a small coterie of prominent pio- 
neer men who used to gather for a sociable game of whist, of which Mr. Bel- 
ding was very fond. So far as I am aware he attended but one meeting of the 
Cooper Club, although he was always greatly interested in its welfare. In the 
““downy’’ stage of THE Connor he helped its growth by encouragement and by 
contributions of manuscript and money. 

Mr. Belding was a naturalist of the old school. He was a born sportsman 
and his love of nature revealed itself in early childhood. It is not clear whether 
his more serious interest in natural history was the outcome of his devotion to 


L; YMAN BELDING, the last of the Pioneer ornithologists of California, and 
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gun and rod or whether it was of independent growth, simply another mani- 
festation of those boyhood traits which made the autumn woods an irresistible 
allurement and the quest of partridge eggs a treasured adventure. I am much 
inclined to the latter view. Of the deeper nature of the man, certainly a prom- 
inent characteristic was independence, and a love of the freedom which is 
associated with life in the open. At bottom I believe it was largely the aes- 
thetic sense—an esteem for the beautiful—which drew him afield. Something 
there was of the artist in him, much of the musician, certainly a touch of the 
poet. He confided to me once that it would have given him intense pleasure to 
be able to write the poems he felt. He enjoyed music and pictures. With it all 
he owned a vein of quiet, somewhat whimsical humor.’ : 

Here was a man of finer fibre, simple in tastes, appreciative, and gentle. 
ile was keenly sensitive, almost ‘“‘temperamental’’, and strongly reacted upon by 
environment, yet seemingly unaware of the fact: no wonder that he sought the 
hills, and a refuge in his gun and rod. Such a man would find unlimited zest in 
matching his wits against a wary trout, or in waiting and watching in the 
brooding quiet of a dark fir forest. Amid such scenes his happiest days were 
spent, and in such pursuits the real Belding found expression. 

At odd moments during the iast few years of his life, Mr. Belding jotted 
down reminiscent notes of his earlier days. Originally written for relatives, 
and for the friends who suggested the work as a pastime, this autobiography 
contains much that is of general interest. In the following pages I have let Mr. 
Belding tell his own story as fully as the limitations of space would permit, but 
it has been possible to reproduce only a relatively small part of the manuscript. 

‘‘T was born June 12th, 1829, at a locality known as West Farms {Massa- 
chusetts|, on the west side of the Connecticut River, opposite Amherst College. 
My memory does not go back quite so far, but I have seen it recorded in the old 
family Bible. * * *™ When I was four years old I was sent to school which 
was near our home. Not long afterward I got my ears boxed for whispering to 
another small boy. 

‘*‘Amherst College, Mount Tom, Mount Holyoke, and other interesting 
points were in plain view of our home. I often admired Amherst College when 
the sun shone on its windows. There was an extensive forest on the west bor- 
der of our farm, in which I often wandered when I was five or six years old. 
An uncle and his family lived on the other side of it, a mile or two from our 
home. One day I went alone, unknown to my parents, following a narrow path 
to my uncle’s, often wandering away from the path in search of partridge eggs. 
I was not allowed to stop long at my uncle’s, but was hustled into a buggy and 
taken home, much to the relief of my parents. I was born with a sense of direc- 
tion and have never been lost. 

‘‘T was naturally honest, but could not resist temptation. My first act of 
dishonesty was when I was five or six years of age and found a handful of 
chestnuts in the drawer of one of my father’s workmen, ate two or three of 
them, and went out of the room they were in, not intending to eat any more. 
But I soon went back and ate a few more and continued these visits until I had 
eaten all of them, although I struggled hard to keep away. 


1In sending me, in 1903, the photograph which is here reproduced, he remarked 
with amusement.on the excellent likeness of the fly which obtruded itself into the por- 
trait. It was a certain relish for the unusual which led him to have this negative fin- 
ished for his nearer friends. : 
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‘¢ When I was about seven years old, our family moved to Kingston, Wyom- 
ing Valley, Pennsylvania. The mountains surrounding the valley were well 
timbered, and in autumn the frost colored the foliage rich golden and scarlet, 
something we never see in California, excepting a few scattered trees and 
plants that are tinted by the frosts of autumn in the High Sierras. 

‘‘My happiest hunting days were in autumn. The passenger pigeon was 
very common, and its cheerful ete-tete-tete—, as it rattled down acorns upon 
which it was feeding, was delicious music to me. | have seen millions of pigeons 
in a single day in spring, when after their usual northern migration, they were 
driven back by a cold storm. 

‘‘One morning early, | was on Ross Hill near Kingston, looking for a deer, 
the track of which I had seen in the snow the previous day. Soon after the sun 
appeared, millions and millions of pigeons flew south over the valley. The 
flight continued into the afternoon, when patches of bare ground began to ap- 
pear affording the pigeons feeding grounds. When driven south by cold spring 
storms, the north branch of the Susquehanna River was a favorite route. The 
following day I saw the deer I was looking for. It appeared to be pure white, 
though I was too far from it to be positive. It swam the river and landed about 
a mile below Wilkesbarre, and was shot by two hunters who appeared to be 
hunting quail. 

- “Before I got a gun I often wandered in the woods, sometimes getting 
home late in the evening and on one occasion my parents had looked in the open 
well and other places for me. 

‘“When I got a gun | was out early and late with it, neglecting school, 
though I worked faithfully on our farm where the crops needed me, excepting 
when chestnuts were ripe on the hills | would occasionally steal away and go to 
the hills for chestnuts. 

‘‘T must have been a very unpromising boy, but was enjoying life and gain- 
ing strength and endurance, just what I needed, being naturally frail. I was 
in a cobbler’s shop with some boy companions and told them I intended to go 
west and hunt buffalo when I got big enough. The cobler said, ‘You will 
never leave this valley as long as your head is hot.’ This cobbler’s partner 
said: ‘A boy with a gun and fiddle would never amount to much.’ I had both 
a gun and a fiddle. Fortunately I was an excellent reader and we had some 
good books. | 

‘*T read with great interest Rollins’ Ancient History, Josephus’ description 
of the capture of Jerusalem by the Romans under Titus and was especially in- 
terested in successful warring expeditions like those of Alexander the Great. I 
did not then realize the horrors of war. Later, when my sister was in Paris and 
wrote me of the Louvre, and also mentioned Napoleon Bonaparte, I replied that 
I would rather have been Shakespeare than Napoleon. I no longer admired 
military heroes.’’ 

When a boy, he relates that he subscribed for Alexander’s Messenger, a 
Philadelphia weekly, and greatly admired its crude wood-cuts. He had an am- 
bition to be an artist, and while still quite young he had a box of water-colors, 
and could draw horses, deer, and other animals and objects. 

In the winter he caught bob-whites by falling lengthwise, on his back, upon 
the soft snow and packing it upon them after they had plunged into it at the 
end of a flight. Later, when about sixteen years old, while hunting near Har- 
vey ’s Lake, a deep mountain lake surrounded by virgin forest, he narrates that 
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he sprained his ankle chasing two gray squirrels which were rare although the 
black of the same species was very common. ‘‘ When I was a small boy | have 
seen several hundred black-squirrels which had been killed in hunting matches, 
and only two or three gray squirrels were among them.”’ 

In the autumn of 1846 he was severely ill tor a month with typhoid fever. 
After his recovery from this, intermittent fever kept him so debilitated that his 
doctor advised a sea voyage. Accordingly, after journeying first to Boston 
and thence to New Bedtord, young Belding, in his twenty-second year, was 
shipped as a novice on the Arctic whaler, Uncas, July 5, 1851. 

‘“The shipping master wanted to know what I was going to sea for and I 
told him I wanted adventures that I could tell my children, and he laughed. 
A smart Alee advised me to take an umbrella along. I must have looked too 
trail for a sailor. The most of our crew were land-lubbers, and when we got 
into the Gulf Stream we ran into a severe gale. During the night all hands 
were called to shorten sail. It was a severe trial for a lot of boys who had not 
yet got their sea legs, but there was no flinching. With the help of a few ex- 
perienced men the work was done all right. In coming down from aloft we 
went cautiously from ratline to ratline, until Burns, the third mate, shouted 
to those below him: ‘Don’t squeeze all the tar out of the standing rigging.’ ”’ 

This voyage lasted three and a half years. The Uncas visited the Azores, 
Cape of Good Hope, St. Paul or Amsterdam Island, New Zealand, and reached 
Bering Straits, July 1, 1852, touching at Guam on the way. During this first 
year Lyman Belding became a seasoned whaling man and gathered a goodly 
store of adventures. At the Cape of Good Hope the Uncas was mistaken for a 
pirate ship. Later they ran into a school of whales and killed ten or a dozen. 
‘‘Nothing worthy of note,’’ he writes, ‘‘occurred until we were at the edge of 
the Sea of Japan, and were struck by a typhoon. Our trypots were full of 
blubber and boiling oil, and no time was lost in bailing it out lest the careening 
of the ship cause it to slop over on the deck.’’ 

‘‘During our cruise in the Arctic we went as far north as the 73d degree, 
were successful in capturing bowhead whales, several times working forty- 
eight or fifty hours without sleep or rest, the sun being above the horizon con- 
tinuously.’’ When the sun went below the horizon the Uncas turned south. 

Of their stop at Petropavlovski, a Russian penal colony, he remarks: ‘‘ Bear 
tracks were plentiful by the little brook where we got water. The bears were 
attracted by huckleberries. A. M. Abbot of Boston, supereargo of a ship in 
port, passed us on his way down the bay. He had two Russians with short 
scythes and two large dogs in the boat with him. He said the dogs would bring 
the bear to bay, and the Russians would hamstring them with their scythes, a 
way of hunting that would be a failure with grizzlies. I noticed that Mr. Ab- 
bot had a gun.”’ 

On their arrival at Honolulu, late in the year, they found a hundred and 
fifty whaling ships. Life on the Uncas having become well-nigh unbearable, 
Belding deserted, and after hiding for three weeks, got to sea on the Julian of 
Martha’s Vineyard. During his enforced ‘‘seclusion’’ he spent a day in a try- 
pot, or kettle, of about five barrels capacity. ‘‘I went into it,’’ he writes, “‘be- 
fore daylight, with the tarpaulin raised to admit air. I was very uncomforta- 
ble in my cramped position, lying on several angular pieces of wood which 
were thrown in to keep me above several inches of bilge water, and a tropical 
sun made it almost unendurable, but I remained until night, and when I got 
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out of the trypot I could hardly stand. Another time, when the kikos (police- 
men) came I went over in the head, chmbed down the anchor chain, and swam 
10 a nearby ship, where one of her crew gave me dry clothes and secreted me. 
During those twenty-one days I spent most of the time in ships’ holds, but 
usually slept in forecastles.’’ 

His voyage on the Julian took him to Cocos Island, and to the Galapagos 
Islands. They stopped at Abingdon for terrapin. .‘‘We got one that would 
weigh about 250 pounds, which was quartered for convenience in getting it to 
the beach. The only bird I saw on the island was a pretty ground dove that 
was so unaccustomed to men its tameness was shocking to me.’”’ 

After a cruise of four or five months the Julian returned to Honolulu, and 
in the spring of 1853 Belding joined the bark Philomela of Portland (‘‘an old 
tub’’). The homeward voyage proved to be a very leaky. one, it being neces- 
sary to jettison part of the cargo of guano which was loaded at the Chincha 
Islands. He reached home January, 1854. 

‘“We were in the Chincha Islands during the summer of 1853 when the 
American elipper ship was in its glory. Several large, fine clipper ships were 
taking cargoes of guano. The Defiance was probably superior to any. In those 
days New England sailors were numerous and inferior to none. * * * Ex- 
cepting chilblains caused by chilly, drenching fogs of Kamchatka and the Arc- 
tic Ocean, I had not had an ailment of any sort. Probably I was benefited by 
sea air, a Sailor’s work, and plain food. I learned on the voyage the benefit of 
a plain life, that a struggle for wealth was folly, that a man should be his own 
master, but that to be so more or less money was needed.”’ 

In the spring of 1854 Belding nearly lost his life by shipwreck of The 
Crisis, while he was a passenger enroute to Baltimore from New York. When 
off Cape Henry a squall struck her; she sank, and the people escaped in an 
open boat, without oars, compass, water, or food. They picked up boards for 
oars, and were rescued the following day by a large ship. While they were 
adrift the captain and mate to keep up their spirits ‘‘told of other wrecks and 
how Brother James and others lost their lives.” 

Mr. Belding came to Stockton in March, 1856. Game was then very 
abundant and included elk, antelope, deer, quail, and water fowl. He says: 
**The elk of the State inhabited the tule marshes mainly, though I have seen 
many elk horns on the Marysville Buttes, probably left there by elk which 
came from the marshes of Butte Creek. I have seen hundreds, if not thousands, 
of elk horns on the border of the tule swamps north of Stockton. Antelope 
have entirely disappeared from the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. I 
saw three a few miles west of Princeton in the summer of 1870. Deer were 
mostly in the mountains with a few along the rivers where there were extens- 
ive thickets on bottom lands. They will continue to be common with proper 
protection. J have seen only a few bears in the forest, probably about twenty, 
and only one undoubted grizzly bear. This I saw in the summer of 1875, when 
I was fishing on San Antonio Creek, near the Calaveras grove of sequolas. 

‘“One of my favorite hunting localities was Summit Soda Springs on the 
North Fork of the American River. Game was abundant and deer came every 
night to drink of the iron water. There was plenty of quail and grouse shoot- 
ing and an abundance of trout in the river. On the Middle Fork there was 
good trout fishing and numerous bears. 

‘““Beaver and otter were plentiful in the sloughs and tule marsh about 
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Stockton. Beaver built houses on the marshes as the musk-rats do on the 
marshes on the prairies of the Middle West. There were several of these bea- 
ver houses within three miles of Stockton. They were on land that floated, as 
much of the peat land does in the tule swamps about Stockton. I shot seven 
beavers one day during the flood of 1861 and 1862. The few beaver about 
Marysville burrowed in the banks of the rivers.’’ | 

In 1862 Mr. Belding moved to Marysville. Small game was abundant, 
while myriads of ducks and geese, attracted by Butte Creek, came from the 
north and east of the Sierras in October and November. The wood duck was 
very common on the Feather River, and was a constant resident. ‘‘Mountain 
plover appeared on the plains in October. Mountain quail came down from the 
mountains near Oroville and other localities on the eastern border of the val- 
ley to spend the winter. I have often hunted geese on Butte Creek and many 
times tried to get the Blue Goose (caerulescens) but never succeeded so far as 
to be satisfied with the result. Of two that I found in a Stockton market, I 
sent wings and feet to Mr. Ridgway, who identified the fragments as of caeru- 
lescens. 

‘‘At Marysville Buttes both species of quail are numerous in winter. It 
was usually above the winter fogs of the valley, when the Coast Range of 
mountains seemed to be the western border of a great sea. I often went there 
alone, and when the roads were very bad I would go on horseback, and usually 
at such times stayed at the country hotel a week or more. My horse would 
allow me to shoot from its back, or if I dismounted would follow me like a dog. 
Once while I was riding him through chaparral, he stopped, pointed his ears 
forward, and attracted my attention to a pack of quail that were running on 
the trail ahead of him. 

‘‘T retired from business in 1875, after which I hunted, and fished for 
trout, spent my summers in the Sierras, always taking a shot-gun and a trout 
rod with me. ; 

‘‘Game gradually became searcer in the high Sierra Nevadas as sheep and 
hunters became more numerous. Deer avoided a range where sheep pastured. 
It was thought proper for anyone in the mountains, whenever they needed 
meat, to kill a deer, and Indians were free to kill them at any time, on the ven- 
erable theory that an Indian had the right because of his needs, forgetting that 
the Indian no longer used the bow and arrow, but instead of it he had the re- 
peating gun and was often expert in its use. I have seen Washoe Indians from 
Nevada on their way home from a hunt in California have six deer carcasses, 
besides jerked venison in unknown quantity, and numerous grouse lying on 
the wharf at Tahoe City, and a white man was prohibited from killing it. About 
a hundred Washoe Indians had spent two winters in Calaveras County, and 
nearly exterminated the deer. A Mr. Williams told me he bought twelve hun- 
dred skins from them. Other dealers probably bought as many more. * * * 
They were as destructive to trout in the small streams as they were to deer ap- 
parently, as they used soap root to stupify and kill the trout, and in so doing 
killed the most of the young fish. These streams contained no trout or other 
fish on the west slope where phe altitude was over 3500 feet, until they were 
stocked by white men. * * 

‘‘Harly in the spring of 1876 I got a volume of California Ornithology and 
began industriously to collect and identify the birds of this State. I had been 
an ardent sportsman ever since I was a small boy and I supposed that I knew 
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most of the birds, but my first bird book astonished me with many I did not 
know and had never heard of. I had never met an ornithologist or oologist 
and did not know there was any in this State.’ I was successful in identifying 
my specimens. My success was due partly to my knowing many of the species, 
partly to the excellence of Baird’s descriptions in ‘California Ornithology’ and 
in vol. rx of the Pacific Railroad Reports [Baird, Cassin, and Lawrence], and 
partly because many subspecies had not been recognized. I was sometimes ma- 
terlally assisted by Wilson’s simple descriptions. The first eggs I collected 
were about on a par with my first bird skins. I picked a hole in each end with 
a pin, never having seen nor heard of egg-drills and blow-pipes. Eggs of Town- 
send’s Solitaire and others quite as choice were thus punctured and sent to the 
Smithsonian Institution.”’ 

In the spring of 1881, Mr. Belding visited Cerros Island, off the west coast 
of Lower California. His original intention had been to explore Guadalupe 
Island, but conditions being unfavorable there, the project was abandoned. 
Twenty species of birds were either collected or recorded from Cerros, one be- 
ing Phalacrocorax dilophus albociliatus. In addition he secured a new lizard, 
Verticaria beldings Stejneger.” Ten days were spent at San Quintin Bay, where 
Passerculus beldingi Ridgway. was taken, as well as seventeen species record- 
ed. Seven species were noted at Santa Rosalia Bay, and three at Los Corona- 
dos Islands. 

‘During the winters of 1881-2 and 1882-3 I collected in the Cape region, 
from La Paz to Capé San Lueas, excepting the time that I was at Guaymas, 
which was nearly all of December, 1882, and a part of April, 1883. * * * 
My collecting in the Cape region was satisfactory, notwithstanding some hard- 
ships I endured. The region is mostly a semi-desert, water is scarce and I sev- 
eral times suffered for the want of it. 

“‘T found San José del Cabo the best field of the low country and the Vic- 
toria Mountains the best of the mountainous parts. I have often wondered 
why the sharp-eyed, indefatigable Xantus did not see Geothlypis beldingi on 
the San José river, where he spent a great deal of time, and also if it had rapid- 
ly changed since he was there some thirty years before. J do not think he was 
ever in the Victoria Mountains or he would have found the very common 
Junco bairdi and other common birds of these mountains, which are known to 
the California Academy scientists as Laguna—a decided misnomer, as the lit- 
tle lagoon that once existed at the lower end of a little valley, went down the 
mountain during a violent rainstorm which cut away a natural dam that held it. 

1In THE CONDOR, vol. II, 1900, p. 1, Mr. Belding says: “I had met several persons 
who could mount birds and I had mummified and mounted some, but I soon found that 
a mummy was not a joy forever if it was a thing of beauty when first mounted. I had 
no difficulty in identifying my specimens, but in order to be sure my identifications were 
correct, I sent specimens to Washington for Mr. Ridgway’s opinion. 

“He and Prof. Baird gave me kind encouragement and Mr. Ridgway was very pa- 
tient and prompt in writing long, interesting letters concerning the specimens I had sent. 
I was given many valuable books from the National Library, after which Prof. Baird 
sent me a catalogue of the publications it contained and told me to ask for anything I 
wanted. I was very grateful for these kind attentions and my zeal for the work was 
greatly stimulated. I do not think this kind encouragement was exceptional, for I 
think Profs. Baird and Ridgway were always glad to assist the student of natural his- 
LORY.n f 

“Little mention is made in the autobiographical notes of herpetological collecting. 
Doctor Stejneger’s dedication of the species throws light upon this matter. “I take great 
pleasure in naming this new species after Mr. L. Belding whose extensive and excellent 


herpetological collecting in Lower California as well as in Upper California has never 
been adequately recognized.’”’ 
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‘The second time I was in the Cape region I took only seventy or eighty 
bird skins, for I did not wish to get many. I consumed about a week of this 
time in getting two specimens of the new rail, Rallus beldingi. I only heard of 
one man at La Paz who had ever seen one and several hunters were surprised 
when I showed them one of the birds. These birds can best be observed at low 
tide; when they move about in the mangrove thickets in search of food. I got 
my specimens by patiently waiting for them to pass comparatively open spots 
in the mangle. I rode sixteen consecutive days without skinning a bird, though 
I occasionally shot them when in doubt of the species. * * * TI have trav- 
elled considerably in the northern part of the peninsula, having, on one trip, 
been absent from San Diego sixteen days. I was at Laguna, which is about 
sixty miles south of Campo, in May, 1885. I secured three specimens of Sitta 
vygmaea leuconucha at this Laguna. — 

‘“The pleasantest days I have spent since 1876 have been in the moun- 
tains of central California. Since that time I have been in these mountains the 
most of each summer. I couple deer, grouse and quail hunting with bird study. 
At first I tried to connect botany with ornithology, but I could not look on the 
ground for plants and in the trees for birds at the same time. The ornitholo- 
gist should, however, know the prominent plants at least. During my rambles 
I have noticed the hardiness of some of our mountain annual plants. I have 
seen the mercury down to twenty-two degrees on two successive mornings and 
no trace of frost afterward, except that a few of the tenderest ferns were killed. 
I suppose this may be owing to dry air and cool nights, the latter preventing 
the rapid growth and consequent tenderness of kindred plants grown where 
both days and nights are warm. 

‘“My most interesting observations have been those of evenings and moon- 
light nights in some secluded part of the forest where large game was abundant. 
I have often heard the Pigmy Owl, which Mr. Ridgway correctly says is diur- 
nal and crepuscular, and have quite as often heard the Flammulated Owl, 
which is strictly nocturnal and hard to get. I have only taken one specimen. 
The Western Barred Owl has never ceased to interest me, for it is quite familiar 
and seems to have a fondness for talking back! By imitating its shrieks and 
dog-like barkings, I seldom fail to get a response. 

‘‘The high Sierras have been explored but little in winter. I have been in 
the lower edge of the fir and pine belt the most of ten or eleven winters and 
have several times gone as high as 5,000 feet, but these higher ascents were 
only when there was but little snow. About the middle of November some 
years ago I was at the summit of the Central Pacific Railroad, altitude 7,000 
feet. The ground was mostly bare and I saw only a few birds and fewer ani- 
inais, the Little Chief Hare being one of the latter. The reptiles and batra- 
chians were sleeping their long annual sleep which covers fully two-thirds of 
the year at this height, and the sleep of the marmot and some of the small ani- 
mals is nearly as long. A few asters and Sidalcea were in flower in protected 
situations. 

‘‘Summit is a good locality for making winter observations, but when the 
snow is from ten to twenty feet deep, as it usually is in winter, snow-shoes 
would be a necessary part of the observer’s outfit and snow-blindness must be 
zuarded against.’” 


1THE CONDOR, vol. II, pp. 3-5, 
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‘‘My love of adventure as well as my admiration of birds was responsible 
for the most of my wanderings. Bird songs always had a great attraction for 
me and I copied many songs that had regular intervals and could be expressed 

‘by our musical system. I think our meadow lark is more prolific of such songs 
than any of our species.”’ 

Belding’s chief interest and pleasure in ornithology undoubtedly centered 
around live birds. It was the pursuit and observation of birds in their own 
homes that appealed especially to him. In his way, he must have been ani- 
mated by much the same zeal that fired Audubon. MHe found writing rather 
tedious, and for the effort expended not so profitable to him as more congeniai 
out-ot-door occupations. For this reason his published writings are not at all 
commensurate with the actual amount of work that he accomplished. 

His first long paper, published in 1879—‘‘A Partial List of the Birds of 
Central California’’—was the outcome of a very active period of collecting and 
observation begun in 1876. The collections were made at Stockton and Marys- 
viile, in the valley; at Murphy’s on the lower edge of the pine region of the 
Sierras (upper edge of the Upper Sonoran zone) ; at Calaveras Big Trees (‘Tran- 
sition Zone) ; at Summit Station on the Central Pacific Railroad, and at Soda 
Springs, ten miles south (Canadian and Hudsonian Zones). In this paper 220 
Species are listed. In a footnote Mr. Ridgway states that collections received 
from Mr. Belding up to that time amounted to about 180 species (not includ- 
ing races) and 600 specimens. 

In 1883, three papers appeared as the result of his collecting trips along 
the west coast of Lower California and in the Cape region; and a short paper 
recorded the birds found at Guaymas, Mexico. In the two articles concerned 
with the Cape avifauna, 187 species are recorded, all but 21 being represented 
by specimens. 

The Big Tree Thrush, Turdus sequoiensis, was described in 1889, from 
specimens taken at Big Trees. Later in the same year appeared an account of 
‘“The Small Thrushes of California,’’ published, like the first, in the Proceed- 
ings of the California Academy of Sciences. 

Mr. Belding’s best known and longest work, ‘‘The Land Birds of the Pa- 
cific District’’, appeared in 1890 as one of the series of Occasional Papers of 
the California Academy of Sciences. When the American Ornithologists’ 
Union was organized in 1883, Mr. Belding was appointed to superintend the 
collection of information concerning the migration and distribution of the birds 
of the ‘‘Pacific District,’’ which comprised California, Oregon, Washington, 
and Nevada, an area of about 434,000 square miles. The ‘‘Land Birds’’ grew 
out of this work. Although data from many observers are recorded, a very sub- 
stantial portion of the book is contributed by Mr. Belding himself. His own 
work covered principally central California, or ‘‘the part of the state between 
the northern parts of Stanislaus and Tuolumne counties and the northern part 
of Butte, southwestern Plumas and Sierra counties.’’ 

‘“T have made observations,’’ he says in the preface, ‘‘at many localities in 
this part of the state, in the tule swamps, river bottoms, plains, foot-hills and 
coniferous forests of the Sierra Nevada Mountains at all altitudes, kept a ree- 
ord of the birds, but have not thought it necessary to burden my notes with a 
fonevlist of localities. * * * 

‘‘T am quite confident that few if any species have escaped my notice in 
Central California except a few which probably visit the high Sierra Nevada in 
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winter, from the north, when snow is so deep as to prevent exploration.’’ Two 
hundred and ninety-five species are recorded, of which about 250 are definitely 
accredited to California. 

Mr. Belding prepared a similar report on the water birds which was never 
published. The manuscript was presented by him to the Cooper Ornithological 
Club, and was later deposited in the Bancroft [Lvl tyy of the University of Cali- 
Koma. 

When the American Ornithologists’ Union was organized in 1883, Mr. Bel- 
ding was elected to Active Membership, and in 1911 was made a Retired Fel- 
low. He was a Life Member of the California Academy of Sciences, and aided 
very materially in building up its ornithological collections, especially during 
the period when his friend Walter E. Bryant was curator, and when he was him- 
self actively engaged in field work. These collections were wholly destroyed by 
the fire which followed the earthquake of 1906. I need not remind our Club that 
Mr. Belding was one of our own most esteemed honorary members, having been 
elected in 1896. 

The following species have been dedicated to Lyman Belding: Cottus bel- 
dingt Kigenmann, Desert Rifflefish ; Cnemidophorus hyperythrus beldings (Stej- 
neger), Belding Orange-throat ; Oceanodroma belding: Emerson, Belding Petrel ; 
Rallus beldingt Ridgway, Belding Rail; Passerculus beldingi Ridgway, Bel- 
ding Marsh Sparrow; Geothlypis beldingi Ridgway, Belding Yellow-throat ; 
Aphelocoma californica obscura Anthony, Belding Jay; Citellus beldingi (Mer- 
riam), Belding Spermophile, Sierra Picket-pin. 

Mr. Belding was a painstaking and accurate observer, a conscientious re- 
corder, and had in fact the real spirit of research. He hated inaccuracy and ex- 
aggeration. What he did he did well, and his limitations were those imposed by 
his isolation and lack of early training in scientific pursuits. He was a gentle- 
man of high character and fine ideals. 

In the following list, contributed by Dr. Joseph Grinnell, it is baliened that 
all of Mr. Belding’s aitifehed! ornithological writings are ‘racial. 
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THE SALT MARSH YELLOWTHROATS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


By GEORGE W. SCHUSSLER 


O THOSE who go afield from San Francisco during the first glorious days 
in early spring when the warmth shimmers low over the land and the birds 
are bursting into song, the open country surrounding the Laguna de la 

Mereed in the southwestern section of the city yields a peculiar charm; for it is 
here, within scarcely an hour’s ride of the metropolis, that one may find ‘‘a 
pleasure in the pathless woods’’, or pausing by the willow-bordered lakes, listen 
to the cackling of innumerable coots, to the whirring of ducks, and occasionally, 
on never-to-be-forgotten days, to the wild far away shouting of the loon. And 
here, too, mingling with the hosts of singing linnets, gold-finches and song spar- 
rows, or flitting about the fresh-water ponds may be found that interesting feath- 
ered anomaly, the Salt Marsh Yellowthroat (Geothlypis trichas simuosa).* 

The term ‘‘Salt Marsh’’ which has been apphed to these birds is highly mis- 
leading and I cannot too heartily endorse the suggestion made by Messrs. Ray 
and Carrriger that in future this sub-species be known as the San Francisco 
Yellowthroat. Its distribution was given in THE CONDOR, III, page 65, as ‘‘about 
the salt marshes of San Francisco Bay and vicinity;’’ yet not only is it found 
much more commonly in the neighborhood of fresh water throughout most of 
this region, but even in areas directly adjacent to the lower bay where salty flats 
largely predominate it shows marked preference for the reaches of non-saline 
streams. Indeed on numerous excursions along the brackish sloughs near San 
Mateo | have found this yellowthroat to be exceedingly scarce, though upon ap- 
proaching that portion of fresh-water seepage land lying a few miles to the west- 
ward, it again becomes decidedly common and nests there abundantly. 

About Lake Merced it is evenly distributed and is resident the year around, 
although much less in evidence during the winter months. In the short dark 
days of December a walk about the dreary swampland of the old rancho wili 
often disclose the small olive-drab figure of sinwosa flitting out of sight far in ad- 
vance of your approach, while the wind bears down to you its solitary chack of 
protest and suspicion. At this season these birds are more often heard than seen. 
They apparently forsake in greater part the boggy meadows where they dweli 
in summer and keep to the seclusion of the high tules standing in deep water; 
but with the gradual approach of spring their incursions into the shorter grasses 
and out among the willows become more and more frequent, until by early Feb- 
ruary the yellow breasts and masked faces of a solitary pair may be met with, 
like the outposts of an army, high up among the lupine bushes on the dry hill- 
sides. The greater number, however, are content to remain close down beside the 
lakes in the old willowy haunts of the previous year. At this period I have once 
or twice heard them utter a short grating k-r-r-r-r-r in addition to their familiar 
chack of distrust. | 

It is usually not until some warm, sunny morning in late February that the 
clear ringing wreech-ity, wreech-ity, wreech-ity, wreech-ity of the male is heard. 
This song varies considerably with the season and individual, those in early 
spring often sounding sadly out of tune, and some are even rendered in a con- 

*Specimens collected at Lake Merced, San Francisco County, by Mr. Henry W. Car- 


riger, and by him deposited in the California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, prove the 
identity of the race as above indicated.—EDITORS. 
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densed form of two syllables; but the power of it rises rapidly as the year ad- 
vances until by the end of March its nuptial gladness pours forth in full-throated 
volume. Sometimes as evening approaches, one of the little black-faced birds 
will leap into the air with fluttering wings and expanded tail and as it slowly 
tumbles down into the grass again, will execute an exquisite series of melodious 
runs and trills not unlike the vocal accomplishments of the Chat. 

The nesting period ranges from middle April until June, fresh eggs having 
been taken on April 2 and June 18. The yellowthroats, habitually suspicious, be- 
eome doubly vigilant during the breeding season and I think that only twice in 
all the years I have studied them have I surprised the female in the act of carry- 
ing nesting material. It has been my experience that if an unfinished structure 
not containing eggs is located, the birds promptly abandon it. The nest, a eup- 
shaped, fairly compact receptacle is usually composed of lengths of dried grass 
well interwoven with the supporting stems. It is commonly hidden in bunches of 
Wire grass or weeds among willows and placed from six to twenty-four inches 
above the ground. The bowl-like interior is often lined in rather a loose manner 
with dried grass or thin fiber. The usual complement is four though a set of 
three, particularly when laid late in the season, is not rare. The eggs are taper- 
ingly oval in shape, white, with a decided pink tinge when fresh, and circularly 
splotched about the larger end with dots and dashes of black, brown, and deep 
lavender, varying in size from minute markings on some specimens to a pro- 
nounced ring of color on others. Incubation, which is performed by the female, 
usually occupies about fourteen days. 

There has occurred of recent years a serious factor which may possibly, if 
long continued, result in permanent changes in the nest-building of these birds. 
It has become a custom of the Italian truck gardeners who cultivate the upper 
hills of Mereed to make frequent excursions down to the lakes to cut the tough 
Wire grass in which sinuosa nests, in order to use it for binding vegetables, thus 
economizing in cord. For this purpose the grass is collected in enormous quan- 
tities, great swathes being opened through the thickest growths and in other 
places entire meadows being utterly denuded. As this destruction takes place 
during the time when eggs and young are in the nests, it 1s reasonable to conclude 
that numbers of these are annually destroyed. It has lately appeared to Mr. H. 
W. Carriger (and my observations would tend to confirm his conjecture), that 
as a result of this persecution the yellowthroats are nesting less abundantly in 
the grassy flats and adapting themselves more to life in the inaccessible tules ot 
the open lake, or else building their homes higher up toward the banks amid 
thickets of blackberry and willow. Certainly the number of sets found in these 
localities is far greater now than in former years, and in time such safety zones 
may be used exclusively. 

While incubating, the females often show remarkable shyness in slipping off 
the nest and keeping well ahead of the observer, with short undulating flight. 
Occasionally as evening approaches they are apt to flush from directly beneath 
one’s feet, particularly should he beat quietly up toward them against the wind. 
When startled from her nest the female disappears and maintains silence for 
some moments but if the intruder remains in the vicinity, or removes the nest or 
eggs, her sharp chack of alarm will rapidly summon the male and the pair will 
flit nervously about in the underbrush, often fearlessly approaching within a few 
yards of the observer. 
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The young when hatched are naked, but gradually become sparsely covered 
with light down. Feeding, which is participated in by both parents, takes place 
at short intervals during the greater part of the day, until the young are ready 
to leave the nest. So far as I have been able to observe, the parent birds appear 
to entice the ambitious nestlings into the tule and willow thickets away from the 
open flats where they may have been hatched. This is probably in order to af- 
ford them the shelter of the branches and, by removing them some little distance 
from the ground, to protect them against small predatory mammals. 

In September the summer songs of the males have ceased and a great dimin- 
ution in their numbers is noticeable. By November, sinwosa has again largely 
retired to his tule jungle and with his added winter air of distrust is once more 
the shy flitting figure of the December marshlands. 

San Francisco, November 9, 1917. 


A RETURN TO THE DAKOTA LAKE REGION 


By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


With one photo by Robert B. Rockwell 


(Continued from page 37) 


5. THE PHALAROPE SLOUGH 


NOTHER slough only a few rods from the farm house filled a level floored 
basin bounded by a low bench line. When the first settlers came, the slough 
was an overflow from the lakes, one could row from it to both the north and 

middie Sweetwaters, I was told; but now in dry years the entire slough could be 
mowed, as was attested by remains of fenced haystacks that made islands in the 
open water of the slough. The grass was the typical headed slough grass 
though not quite so high as that in the Big Slough, while its water was only 
about knee deep. The place had attracted me from the first because of the Red- 
wings that nested there and the Sora Rails whose ringing ecstatic songs came 
from it. In looking for the invisible Sora, one day, I flushed a small timid 
Sparrow, presumably the Nelson, which sang a variety of songs with the em- 
phasis on the first and second syllables—chit’-tah-chitter; chat’, chat, chat-ah- 
cha; chit’, chat’, chitter, chitter chit; or chit, chat, chittah, chittah, chittah—ana 
which gave a flash of buffy before he disappeared in the grass. When he had 
gone down and I had roused the worried interest of several pairs of Blackbirds, I 
had a great surprise. 

The Redwings which were following me around in the slough were joined 
in air by two small waders, white from below and with sharp bony wing an- 
gles. Slender, long-winged, able-winged creatures of the air, with long legs 
projecting beyond their white fan tails, they were striking contrasts to the 
stocky Red-winged Blackbirds, so evidently creatures of the earth. Much 
smaller than the Upland Plover, with free open flight instead of the quick wing 
beats of Bartramia, and with a hoarse ery too large for their size, they puzzled 
me greatly; for it was hard to catch markings, they flew so high above my 
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head. But at last, getting a hint of the reddish brown neck stripe, I knew my 
lovely birds for the Wilson Phalarope, and recalled with a thrill that they were 
said to nest in prairie sloughs. The Wilson Phalarope! Years before, my first 
-—shall I ever forget it?—was seen on a flood pond in Texas on its northward 
migration, its slender neck arched, its plump body riding the water with easy 
grace; dainty, exquisite bird with touches of color adding richness and ele- 
gance to its beautiful form. 

Before reaching the Sweetwaters, I had seen a small flock on Devil’s Lake, 
charming little creatures, rapidly turning and twisting as they picked up tiny 
insects from the surface of the water. And now to find the lovely birds with a 
glamour all their own, living in my very dooryard! My cup seemed full in- 
deed. The slough seemed a place of rare good luck and mystery. Where had 
the beautiful visitors hidden their nest? _ 


Fig. 5. THE RESULT OF A SUCCESSFUL HUNT—A WILSON PHALAROPE ON ITS NEST. 
Photo by Robert B. Rockwell. 


When they stopped following me for a few moments, one of them flew 
away out across the slough and I saw it go down. Marking the spot by a dis- 
tant fence post, I started to wade to it, but as I waded I came to one of the hay- 
stack islands from which a party of Blue-winged Teal and some larger ducks 
rose, and on which scattered feathers spoke of a preening ground. The Phala- 
ropes discovering me here began following me around and one finally flew 
down to another haystack island where, although it tried to crouch to make 
itself inconspicuous, I had a moment’s good look at it. When standing with 
wings folded it seemed much smaller than with wings extended in flight. Ex- 
quisite, slender-throated little beauty! How I feasted my eyes on it 

In flying back and forth the White-wings did not follow me closely as did 
the Redwings, but crying in a hoarse monotone of one or two notes they swept 
from one end of the long slough to the other including me in their beat and 
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sometimes coming as low as ten or fifteen feet from my head. They generally 
flew near together, especially as they approached me, but toward the ends of 
their beat would sweep off wide apart in a broad turn. In flying swiftly by 
with closed tail the disappearing Phalarope suggested the bullet-like end of a 
dirigible, but when one hesitated over my head, its slender outstretched feet 
and legs trembling from arrested motion, its spread tail suggested a white silk 
fan. Sometimes the beautiful birds would hover in air with feet hanging, eali- 
ing wek-wek-wek-wek-wek. 

Most of the time during the first day that I was watching them, two pairs 
of Redwings and two White-wings were following me. When they were excit- 
edly flying over my head, one of the Phalaropes.almost jostled wings with a 
Blackbird, and another time when the weaving wings became confused, a Barn 
Swallow actually chased a Phalarope for a good swing of the circle, a Swallow - 
being used to circiing the earth unhindered. Again, a Killdeer added its emo- 
tlonai ery in passing. When a young Redwing flew clumsily and noisily out 
of hiding, the old ones made a great to-do, one of them projecting a handsome- 
ly decorative figure against the blue overhead, with wings and tail widely 
spread. As I passed a fence, an old male addressing his mate puffed out his 
scarlet epaulettes till he seemed all red, the glowing color filling the eye. <A 
third Phalarope appeared on the scene later, but did not join in the demonstra- 
tion. 

There were two pairs of Phalaropes apparently living in the slough, and 
the two that most persistently followed me about were probably the larger, 
more briliantly colored females patrolling the slough while their mates—re- 
versing the general laws of nature as they do—were brooding the eggs and ear- 
ing for the young. But in any case the presence of these most interesting birds 
made the slough a compelling place to return to. 

Enticing as it had been from the presence of the teasing, invisible Soras, 
now, with a bird of rare charm conspicuous in its sky, the little Rail’s songs called 
irresistibly from its green cover. There was a delightful Sora coneert before 
sunset one evening when I was there, the blithe songs tripping joyously down 
the chromatic scale, and at night, from the open windows of the farm house 
occasional outbursts came till nearly midnight from this joyous, irrepressible 
Bobolink of the Sloughs. 

The afternoon following my discovery of the Phalaropes, | again made my 
way down to their attractive home. Small cumulus clouds floated in the soft 
blues of the level horizon while big white clouds with wind-frayed edges stood 
out in the deeper blues above; but as with the Big Slough, the low horizon 
clouds seemed to come close, to make the prairie circle small and intimate, to 
make the Phalarope Slough a little world of its own. And what a sunny, 
peaceful world it seemed, with the western sun yellowing its tall waving grass 
and giving a keen edge to streaks of yellow mustard beyond! Across the near 
sky line, telling of peace and plenty, a gang plow moved slowly back and 
forth. As the horses went and came, I corrected my count of five, for one horse 
without a white nose stripe—interesting point in Protective Coloration—had 
not been discovered at first! 

As I waded slowly about the slough, swashing through the water in my rub- 
ber boots, getting whiffs of fragrant mint and enjoying the pink flower spikes, 
near the line of the wire fence the Redwings followed me solicitously and the 
Whitewings flew overhead watchfully, but—clear mark of intelligence—after 
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one day’s experience the Phalaropes showed much less anxiety and did so little 
calling that I was actually afraid they would lose interest in me and fail to ap- 
pear. 

Redwings on fence posts called tchack and whistled and opened wide their 
bills, emitting a gurgling run. The sight of a striped female carrying food, and 
slimpses of grown young gave point to the solicitations of the six that flew 
noisily back and forth over my head, sometimes with feet dangling, when I was 
in their especial neighborhood. Wading out to the fenced hay island where 
the Phalarope had stood while I admired him, I opened my camp stool in the 
shallow water and sat down with the brown-topped grass waving high around 
me. On three of the four fence posts, Redwings lit, males on two posts, a fe- 
male on the third. Other males tried to take forcible possession of the post oc- 
cupied by the female, but she, as if aware of the tendency of the times, flatly 
refused to relinquish it! A handsome male with flaming epaulettes flew close 
over my head trying to get courage to light on the fourth post, in front of me. 
The Whitewings were evidently afraid to hght on the fenced island, much as 
they wanted to, so I finally gave up waiting for them and moved on to explore 
other parts of the slough. 

Another time a pair of Shovellers were flushed from this popular resort 
and a pair of Blue-winged Teal rose from a similar hay island, flying off with 
a weak wang, wang. Once a pair of Mallards, the duck in the lead, circled twice 
around me and then flew off, and occasionally a single duck or a pair would 
fly swiftly low across the slough to disappear in the green of the prairie. 

- As nearly as I could make out, the Phalaropes lighted only in the old hay 

islands, going down awkwardly and with apparent effort as if the air were the 
only natural place for them. One in descending first dropped its legs and then 
tipped up its wings, giving the effect of pitching head first. 
. Various small Sparrows sang small songs in the slough grass here and 
there, some Savannahs, some Nelsons, and perhaps others. One Nelson gave its 
tsang’ger-ee, but in such a subdued voice that I barely recognized it. Another 
small Sparrow sprang up high in the air and gave a flight song, but with such 
a faint buzz that I could hardly be sure it was singing. Delightful little will- 
o’-the-wisps, they added their own charm of life and mystery to the slough. 

As I waded slowly back and forth through the high grass, the Soras were 
singing ahead of me, and when I stopped and sat down quietly they sang ali 
around me. When I tried to whistle them up one answered so near that it 
seemed to fairly take the words out of my mouth, and I barely escaped seeing 
it. But although I did fail to see the mouse-like little Rails in their dense cover, 
several times during the summer I was fortunate enough to happen along just 
as one was walking jauntily along a ditch or slough by the roadside—once 
when a small furry animal, doubtless a meadow mouse swimming to shore, at- 
tracted my eye. Again, a little fellow was wading up to his body, with wings 
tight at his sides, as neatly and prettily as could be; and another time one de- 
liberately walked across the road only fifteen or twenty feet ahead of the au- 
tomobile. . 

The call of the Sora, though only a single kee or a double ker-wee roused 
my attention by its brightness and animation as well as its association with the 
more elaborate song. Tripping down the scale in a rapid chromatic We-he-ce- 
ee-ee-ec-ee—or K ee-wee-wee-wee-wee-wee-wee, the song rang with exuberant 
joyousness. When not sung with fervid ecstacy to its close, the scale was 
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broken near the end, and after a moment’s pause, the last notes were repeated, 
slowing up at the close. What a delight to sit in the slough and hear these 
charming musical scales run all around you from invisible choristers! Joyous 
Bobolinks of the Sloughs, they surely are! After a rich afternoon with the 
Phalaropes and the Rails, as 1 started homeward facing the lowering sun, the 
shining bent blades of the beautiful slough grass, green to the east, were blow- 
ing white to the west. 

Wondering if possibly the Phalaropes nested on the dry ground outside, 
instead of in the water-floored slough itself, | walked down the adjoining strip 
of dry ground; but though one of the long-winged birds came far afield to in- 
vestigate me, he soon returned to the other Whitewings and they all kept beat- 
ing back and forth over the brown-topped acres where their chief interest in- 
disputably lay. But where were the nests, I kept asking myself with insistent 
disappointment. Perhaps on some of the platforms of old hay that I had 
missed, safe in the heart of their water-floored cover. 

On my last visit to the Phalarope Slough, about a week after my discovery 
of the birds, as two flew overhead near together I distinctly caught the reddish 
brown stripe along the front of the neck and the color on the chest character- 
izing the female. By this time the birds were so used to me that their remon- 
strance at my presence was half-hearted and they soon dropped back to go 
about their own affairs. I had failed to find their nests, | acknowledged with 
keen regret, but the beautiful Whitewings had given me many choice hours. 

As I waded around listening to Soras and nondescript Sparrows, a noise 
overhead made me look up. High up, away up in the blue dome, so high it 
seemed as if it must soon go out of sight, I discovered first one and then one 
more white Gull—a rarely lovely sight. Then as I turned toward home, a great 
cloud of white smoke from a burning straw stack rolled up and, blown by the 
wind, swept out across the prairie. 


6. FROM THE FARMHOUSE 


A low knoll overlooking the sloughs afforded dry ground for the farm 
buildings, and barn, vegetable garden, and potato patch attracted birds not 
found in the wet sloughs. In the barn, around whose doors the large band of 
farm horses and colts gathered picturesquely, a colony of Barn Swallows made 
themselves at home, and short rows twittered on the telephone wire outside, at 
a safe distance from hungry cats. On a fence near the barn an Have Swallow 
was seen once or twice, perhaps from a neighbor’s eaves. 

The piazza of the farmhouse looked out on a yard having delightful west- 
ern suggestions—scattered banners of gramma grass and a low form of sage- 
brush (Artimisia frigida), well associated with Clay-colored Sparrows and 
Western Meadowlarks. One of the larks sang habitually from the posts of 
the garden fence and he had a droll, rag-time phrase that seemed to run in 
his head. Su’-key, su’-key, su’-key, su’-key, suke’, he sang over and over, to the 
irritation of the listener but with entire satisfaction to himself; he, the renown- 
ed musician who—but perhaps he was a young tenor whose full repertoire had 
not yet been developed! Or, on the other hand, was it he whom I happened on 
at a crucial moment? On the grass in front of the house a handsome suitor 
stood facing his lady, displaying all his charms, his black-collared golden 
breast and his rich elaborate song, rendered with ardor and persuasiveness. 
Apparently, however, both charm of voice and person were lost on the lady, for 
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she made no sign; and as if feeling his dismissal final, he flew back to the gar- 
den, presumably leaving the field to a third Meadowlark who was waiting as 
if to see what the decision of the lady might be. 

His love song, especially as given in flight, is a musical rhapsody, an elab- 
orate musical performance suggestive of the enraptured flight song of the 
Oven-bird, altogether apart from the rich, uplifted songs of both eastern and 
western Meadowlarks. 

The season of song varied somewhat with the birds. A Vesper Sparrow 
was heard July 12th singing with such sweetness and fervor that I imagined a 
second nest was in progress, while both House Wren and Song Sparrow sang 
enthusiastically, and the Sora Rail joyfully the second week in August. In the 
main, however, the lovely song of the Meadowlark stood out with peculiar 
charm in the August dearth of song. 

In June and July the tinkle of the Horned Lark was often heard from the 
piazza, for the birds were attracted by the large black-earthed square of the 
vegetable garden, as a family of Killdeer were attracted to the soft earth 
of the potato patch. But our most striking visitors were the handsome Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds who came from their marsh nesting grounds to the garden 
for worms. Between times they sat around on fence post or wagon wheel 
looking very much overdressed with their low-cut orange vests, at intervals 
giving vent to their feelings in curious fashion. One of their calls suggested the 
krup of the Red-headed Woodpecker; another, too harsh and strident for such 
elegant personages, might have suggested an exaggerated Redwing o-hka-lec, 
but was in reality a strange oak-oak-kah, so run together that the k’s gave a 
sustained throaty effect. The Yellow-head’s song was even more peculiar than 
his eail. Raising his head he started out not unmusieally, but followed with an 
awful strangling utterance, after which he serenely put his head down and 
sang a low rhapsody full of delightful musical murmurings! Such originality 
carried into every day life would surely make him an enlivening companion! 

Several times, as I sat writing on the piazza, I looked up just in time to 
see a brown Duck furtively waddling by along the protecting bottom of a ter- 
race; but hunt as I might, I never succeeded in discovering her nest. 

In the late afternoons the rattle of old Polly’s hoofs would make me look 
up quickly to greet our little school boy, home again from his daily three miie 
ride across the prairie. And later, when he had taken a look at his new brother, 
at the sound of loping feet I would see him again, on a fresh horse, racing bare- 
back down the wheat fields to bring in the cows for the evening milking. In 
the barn yard at one time were found some of the repulsive looking mud pup- 
pies chanced on in other places, one half buried in a mound of soft earth— 
big black, lizard-like creatures, sometimes spotted with yellow, with round pup- 
py heads, soft bodies, and thin, high paddle-like tails which they whipped 
around to terrorize inquisitive chickens and other too familiar observers. <A 
plague of these horrid, uncanny creatures appeared at times, as once during a 
storm when so many took refuge in a cook ear, that they had to be shovelled 
out oi the door, the Norwegian cook informed me. 

From the piazza of the farmhouse many a beautiful picture was seen 
during the season. Gorgeous sunsets were so frequent in this lake region with 
its heavy summer storms that they were one of my greatest pleasures. One 
June night when the wind was shifting and the sky breaking away after a 
storm—low buffy clouds blowing southwest—the sun shot out blindingly in the 
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west and the red farm buildings glowed a keen red, the fence posts standing 
as bars of gold. Over the fields the projected shadows of the buildings made 
irregular domes of cold green across the sunlit yellow green of the young 
wheat fields. On a July night a thunder storm at supper time made an ob- 
scured sunset, but when the heavy rain fell from the sky, the darkness lightened 
and an unusual color effect was given the landscape. The squares of plowed 
zround stood out black against the intense vivid green of the grain fields. it 
was at once a repressed but illuminated sunset, the light apparently being re- 
fleeted from the clouds. 

After trying east winds, electric storms, and unprecedented rains, near 
the middle of July the wind veered to the northwest giving us one of the per- 
fect, heavenly prairie days with serene blue sky, ever shifting cloud forms, and 
a caressingly soft prairie breeze that brought the sweet breath of new-mown 
hay. As I watched the ever-changing white forms in the sky, I wished that a 
moving picture film might be taken of clouds on the prairie. Now a row of 
pointed caps marked the east, now small irregular cloudlets floated along the 
southern horizon; then cumulus masses formed but to dissolve, while far-flung 
exultant clouds held the eye in the high sky. Bands of light illumined the 
wheat fields, and from a fence post a Vesper Sparrow sang his uplifted song, 
in rare harmony with it all. 

(To be continued) 


SIX WEEKS IN THE HIGH SIERRAS IN NESTING TIME 
By MILTON S. RAY 


NAMM SE IOV Is) IEISKOMMONS Jeyve Ablslia) AUOMPMEKONE: 


Y RETURNING for a number of years to the same localities in the Tahoe 
region I have had opportunity to note the variations in its bird-life from 
year to year, both in abundance and variety. Almost every season I have 

added new birds to the Lake Valley lst, though each year, too, I have failed to 
record certain birds present the previous seasons. 

The winter of 1911 had been one of very heavy snowfall, and while en route 
from Truckee to Lake Tahoe on the thirteenth of May the train track led the en- 
tire distance through snow, in places as deep as twelve feet. Willows and aspens 
along the roaring streams showed as yet no signs of leaf. Notwithstanding this 
wintry outlook, I noticed a newly completed nest of the Water Ouzel (Cinclus 
mexicanus wncolor) on the top of a large boulder in the middle of the Truckee 
River near Deer Park Station, while nearer Lake Tahoe I noted numerous Am- 
erican Mergansers (Merganser americanus) in pairs flying up stream. 

Snow, three to twelve feet deep, running down to the water’s edge, covered 
the western shores of Lake Tahoe everywhere along the route to Bijou, where I 
arrived at 1:45 p. M. in time for a short tramp afield. I saw the Audubon Warb- 
ler (Dendroica auduboni auduboni), Calliope Hummingbird (Stellula calliope) 
and seven other species in the winter-like solitudes, before a blinding snow-storm 
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drove me back to camp. The next day I observed a pair of California Jays 
(Aphelocoma californica californica), a new bird for Bijou and Lake Valley and 
whose occurrence here is really remarkable when one considers the fact that a 
high mountain area of between fifty and sixty miles separated these birds from 
their usual haunts (the western Sierran foot-hills), while to the east, only a few 
miles over the range, the Woodhouse Jay is to be found in not greatly dissimilar 
country. Although residents told me the birds had been seen about for several 
weeks, they were apparently not nesting. 

At Bijou, with its more open and mostly second growth timber, the season 
was earlier than at the northern end of the lake, but here, as along the Truckee 
River, the aspens and willows were still bare, and, although the snow was present 
only in patches, the brown turf beneath showed as yet no sign of the coming 
grass. Only two pairs of birds were noted engaged in nest-building—Mountain 
Chickadees (Penthestes gam- 
belt) in a stump and Cassin 
Purple Finches (Carpodacus 
cassini) in a tall, unclimba- 
ble Jeffrey pine. 

The next day, May 15, a 
trip was taken to Rowland’s 
Marsh. Here, on an island, 
I witnessed the arrival of 
thousands of Tree Swallows 
(Iridoprocne bicolor). A hun- 
dred pairs or so took up 
homes in the vicinity, while 
the others flying north and 
northwest, continued = on 
aera short rest. In the 
marsh pond lilies were just 
budding out beneath the 
water, the tuies, flattened 
and brown, were lying dead, 
while the marsh grass, in Fig. 6. BELTED KINGFISHER WHICH MET DEATH BY 
places where the snow had BECOMING ENTANGLED IN WIRE FENCING; BIJOU, AT 

LAKE TAHOE, May 18. 
retreated along the _ shore, 
was making its first feeble 
appearance after the long winter sleep. The trip to the marsh was taken 
primarily for the purpose of investigating the nesting of the Canada Goose, 
which I have treated in a previous article (Conpor, xiv, 1912, p. 70). 

Sleet fell on May 16 and the day was dark, windy and cold. Near Lakeside 
Park (Stateline P. O.) I noted a Western Evening Grosbeak (Hesperiphona ves- 
pertina montana) the first I have recorded for Lake Valley. Not far distant, for 
some time I watched the tactics of rival pairs of Mountain Chickadees and West- 
ern Bluebirds (Sialia mexicana occidentalis), both trying to build in the same 
cavity, while from an aspen a Modoe Woodpecker (Dryobates villosus orius) was 
flushed from a nest-cavity twenty feet from the ground and holding four fresh 
eggs. 


On the way to Cave Rock next day, near Edgewood (Nevada) I noted a eol- 
ony of Cliff Swallows (Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons) engaged in plastering 
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their mud nests, forty-seven in number, along the rafters of an open cow-shed. 
As I came near, the birds began circling upward until they were almost lost in 
the clouds. Later they came down again and resumed building, but six hours 
aiterwards when I passed the spot on my way back to camp, every one of the 
birds had disappeared. The day closed without any other than the usual species 
being noted and no nests, save a second Modoc Woodpecker’s with three fresh 
eggs and a Red-shafted Flicker’s (Colaptes cafer collaris) in course of exeava- 
tion. 

On May 18 it stormed until 3:15, when I went abroad on a short ramble. The 
only interesting discovery was the finding of a Western Belted Kingfisher 
(Ceryle alcyon caurina) which had met its death by becoming entangled in wire 
fencing on the hotel grounds and which is shown in the accompanying photo- 
Sra tae One | 

Having heard of the former nesting of Golden Eagles (Aquila chrysaetvs) 
on the range of mountains southeast of Bijou and as the weather had now become 
clear and still, I decided next morning on making a trip to this region. During 
the whole of a long day’s tramp afield, I saw three eagles, but found no nests, al- 
though I did locate, in a massive Jeffrey pine about 150 feet up, an occupied nest 
of the Western Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo borealis calurus) to which, however, I 
did not climb. In one respect this nest is worthy of notice being the only tree- 
nest of a large raptore that I had ever found up to this time in the High Sierras. 

On May 20, on the edge of a swampy tract, I came upon a pair of Sierra 
Red-breasted Sapsuckers (Sphyrapicus varius daggetti) engaged in nest-drilling 
in a tamarack pine. The birds worked alternately for about equal periods and I 
watched them for a considerable time. 

On the 21st, in company with two friends, a tramp was taken over the eastern 
summit and down into Carson Valley, Nevada. Here numerous nests of common 
species were noted, and, owing to a lower elevation, most of them contained eggs. 
Some nests noted held young which, in the case of the Nevada Redwing (Agelaius 
phoeniceus nevadensis) were as yet unfeathered, while those of the American 
Magpie (Pica pica hudsonia) were almost ready to leave the nest. Of more than 
passing interest were colonies of Brewer Blackbirds (Huphagus cyanocephalus ) 
nesting in tules along fresh-water sloughs, although there existed abundant op- 
portunity for tree-nesting. Seven nests examined were made of mud, manure, 
erasses, weed-stems and rootlets, and were lined with horse and cow hair. They 
held from two to six eggs, all apparently in a fresh condition. 

On my return to Bijou, May 25, the first find worthy of record was a nest of 
the Mountain Chickadee in the top of an old stump, with five nearly fresh eggs, 
and one of the Williamson Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus thyroideus) the day follow- 
ing, with six eggs in which incubation had just begun. The nesting cavity was 
fifteen feet up in a dead lodgepole or tamarack pine and the eggs lay on a bed of 
bits of wood excavated by the birds. While I was in the tree both the parents, 
so wonderfully unlike in coloration, made their appearance, the male uttering 
from time to time, as it went up and down the nearby tree trunks, the remarka- 
bly loud and characteristic call-note. 

At Rowland’s Marsh. two days later. I noticed at least a thousand Chiff 
Swallows in migration. The birds rested for a time in the same grove of dead 
pines in which the Tree Swallows had been seen previously and where many of 
the latter had since taken up their abode. TI came upon a pair of Western Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets (Regulus calendula cineraceus) engaged in tearmg the nest of 
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a previous year apart to use the material in the construction of a new one. The 
latter, however, I failed to find and it was apparently located at a considerable 
distance. 

I excavated a nest of the Modoe Woodpecker on May 30 with four partially 
incubated eggs. The birds had cleverly hollowed out an aspen knot and, though 
but fourteen feet up, the nest was difficult to find. Not far distant a nesting 
cavity of the Red-shafted Flicker was noted with eight slightly incubated eggs, 
this was in process of excavation on May 17. On approaching the cow-sheds 
which had apparently been deserted previously by the colony of Cliff Swallows, 
I was surprised to find they had all returned and that most of the nests now held 
eggs. 

An American Merganser was seen on May 31 close to Bijou with six young 
just hatched, and on June 2 the first Pacifie Nighthawk (Chordeiles virginianus 
hesperis) of the season was noted. Later in the day a nest of the Williamson Sap- 
sucker and one of the Sierra Red-breasted Sapsucker, both with completed sets of 
five eggs, were duly chronicled. The latter birds were quiet in their nesting pre- 
eincts, compared to the noisy Williamson. 

On June 4, I came upon a Belted Kingfisher apparently engaged in nest- 
burrowing in a sand bank along the lake shore. Revisiting the spot some days 
Jater, this burrow proved to be but a decoy, for the occupied one, partly concealed 
by overhanging pine roots close by, now held small young. 

Messrs. Henry W. Carriger and Chase Littlejohn arrived at 1:30 P. M. on 
June 4, and with characteristic energy Carriger, a few hours later, had us all 
afield. The first find of the triumvirate was a nesting hole of the American 
Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparvervis sparverius) in a tall dead pine, but no one 
eared to make the climb. The one nest found of importance was by Carriger—a 
Piemy Nuthatch (Sitta pygmaea pygmaea) in a narrow slit-like cavity seven 
and one-half feet up in an old pine stump, with eight fresh eggs. Littlejohn col- 
lected the female parent which contained, unfortunately, an additional egg with 
the shell not yet hardened, thus marring a set of very fine specimens. 

On June 5, the entire day was spent afield. We rose early, as Carriger had 
a way of making life miserable for anyone abed once daylight streaked the east, 
or even when said streaking was still a matter of question. The first finds were 
by the writer, among which were a nest of the Mountain Chickadee with six fresh 
eggs, and one of the Williamson Sapsucker with a like complement. Most note- 
worthy, however, was a nest of the Pigmy Nuthatch which I located thirty feet 
up almost at the very top of a dead limbless pine stump, which required consid- 
erable work to reach, and then only with the aid of all hands and two long and 
rather unwilling ladders, borrowed at a nearby lake resort, and nailed to- 
gether. Both the dead tree and the ladder creaked and rocked far too much for 
my liking as I went cautiously upward. and my investigation was hastily and 
anxiously made. The sitting bird was flushed from the nest, which was built in 
a narrow slit-like crevice, excavated by the birds, and lined with wool, cottony 
substances, snake skin and feathers. It held seven eggs slightly incubated. Car- 
riger located two nests of the Williamson Sapsucker, one with small young, and 
the other with six slightly incubated eges; while Littlejohn noted two incomplete 
sets of the Red-shafted Flicker, one with five eggs, and the other with but one. 
He also collected a male Green-tailed Towhee (Oreospiza chlorura) which dissee- 
tion showed was about to breed. Easily the most important record, however, was 
made along the Little Truckee River, where we saw, flying at a height of 100 feet 
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or more, four birds whose call, form and flight none of us could identify. That 
they were new for the Lake Valley check-list we all felt sure. Littlejohn, with 
a really remarkable shot, succeeded in bringing down one of the birds, which 
proved to be a Pinyon Jay (Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus), the first we had 
ever seen in the field. 

In meadow land on June 6, we noted the Wilson Snipe (Gallinago delicata). 
This is the second time I have seen this bird in the region, and it is not unlikely 
that it will be found nesting here. A long day afield yielded no collectable speci- 
mens, except a nest of the Audubon Warbler, found by Carriger, with five well 
incubated eggs, all the others being of the more common species which already 
had full representation in our cabinets. 


Fig. 7. HENRY W. CARRIGER CHOPPING OUT A NEWLY DRILLED NEST-CAVITY 
OF THE WILLIAMSON SAPSUCKER; FORNI’S, 8000 FEET, NEAR PYRAMID 
PEAK, HBLDORADO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, JUNE 12. 


On June 7, although we invaded new territory, what we found was a repeti- 
tion of previous outings: nests of the Audubon Warbler, Red-shafted Flicker, 
Sierra Red-breasted Sapsucker and Williamson Sapsucker. The typical nest of 
the latter here is in a trunk of sound wood outwardly, but soft in the interior. In 
one place some of the trees had been used for years and contained many entrances 
to former nests and many blind holes. I do not believe the latter are excavated 
for use as decoy cavities, but believe that they are rather the result of the birds 
finding the wood too sound for easy penetration. 

June 8 was full of surprises. The first of these came when I found a nest 
of the Calliope Hummingbird. This held one fresh egg, and was seven feet up on 
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a lodgepole pine limb that slanted downward. Dissection showed the parent 
would not have laid a second egg for a considerable time. The egg is large for 
the size of the bird, it being but little smaller than an egg of the Anna Humming- 
bird. This is the first nest I have found of these tiny midgets, which seem espe- 
cially diminutive among the great forest trees that characterize their home. 
Later, Carriger and I came upon a nest of the Slender-billed Nuthatch (Sitia 
carolinensis aculeatea) fifteen feet up in a natural crotch-cavity between two 
great twin Jeffrey pines that branched out from a single trunk. The nest was 
not only notable in that it was one of the very few that I have found of this spe- 
eles in the region, but also in that an immense colony of black ants which was 
eontinually journeying up and down the trunk past the nest did not molest the 
small unfeathered young which lay in open view a few inches farther in. Equal- 
ly interesting was discovery by Littlejohn of a nest of the Thick-billed Sparrow 
(Passerella iliaca megarhyncha) in buck brush two feet up. The nest, made al- 
most entirely of bark-strips and rootlets, was collected with its three fresh eggs 
and one of the parents. 

We made a long journey by boat on June 9 through the Rowland’s Marsh. 
While going through the tules I called attention to what, some distance off, ap- 
peared to be a bird upon a floating nest. My companions laughed, and Carriger 
said it would no doubt prove to be but a stick amid drift wood. As we came near- 
er we were all amazed to behold an American Bittern (Botaurus lentiginosus ) 
with outspread wings and upright bill. Surely we had left our camera in camp 
at a very inopportune time. The bittern taking flight disclosed five eggs (fair- 
iy well incubated) lying upon the floating nest of cut tules. Owing to the back- 
ward growth of the marsh vegetation, the nest was in open view; later, however, 
it would have been difficult to locate. We also found three nests of the Canada 
Goose as previously related (Conpor, loc. cit.). A nest of the Mallard (Anas 
platyrhynchos) was also found on a sand spit by Carriger with nine eggs in an 
advanced state of incubation. 

Next morning, June 10, we left afoot for the Pyramid Peak region. En 
route I noticed a Parkman Wren (Troglodytes aedon parkmani) engaged in nest 
building in an old barn along the road, while at the upper end of Lake Valley, 
Carriger and Littlejohn engaged in wild pursuit of a bird which they declared 
must be entitled to a new number on the California check-list. After a spirited 
chase, the specimen was secured and proved to be but a partial albino Thick- 
billed Sparrow. 

At Meyer’s Station, in looking into some nests of the Cliff Swallow in a shed 
over the stock-seales, while Carriger jokingly derided me for showing a backward 
tendency toward the collecting tactics of more youthful days, I made a most un- 
-usual discovery. In one of the nests which was in no wise peculiar I found two 
egos, fresh and of a crystalline whiteness, unmarked and considerably larger 
than eggs of this swallow usually are. Greatly interested, I awaited the return 
of the birds, which proved to be Cliff Swallows, and although but a partial set, I 
decided to take the specimens as we were about to leave on a trip of undeter- 
mined length. On June 14, on our way back, I found the birds had rebuilt that 
portion of the entrance which J had torn away and deposited another egg of 
glossy whiteness. By another trip to this site on June 21, I secured a fourth sim- 
ilar egg, slightly incubated, thus completing one of the most unusual sets of 
eggs of the Cliff Swallow of which I have knowledge. Except for their very 
glossy shells and for being slightly longer and more narrow, they closely re- 
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semble the set of eggs I have of the Gray-crowned Rosy Finch. The specimens 
easily equal in glossiness any eggs in my series of the Modoe Woodpecker or 
Williamson Sapsucker, and measure in inches as follows: .95x.63, .83x.60, .95x 
.64, .97x.60 (Davie gives average size of eggs of the Cliff Swallow as .82x.56). 
At dusk we reached Phillips’ Station, where much of the country was still 
covered by deep snow, and next evening, June 11, we made Forni’s at the base 
of Pyramid Peak. Here too the whole region lay under deep snow. In some 
places the drifts were of such depth that the bare willows and other small trees 
were almost completely buried. Carriger located a nest of the Mountain Chicka- 
dee near Phillips’ with seven (well spotted) eggs, another near Forni’s with 
eight, and still another near our cabin the day following with six; all three sets 


Fig. 8. NEST OF SIERRA JUNCO, AT PHILLIPS’, IN THE SIERRAS OF HLDORADO 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, PLACED IN ABSOLUTELY OPEN VIEW IN THE CORNER OF 
AN EMPTY BOx. THIS SITE MAY HAVE BEEN SELECTED ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
DEEP SNOW WHICH AT THIS DATE (JUNE 13) COVERED THE GROUND ALL 


ABOUT. 


were fresh. He also found eight feet up among strips of the bark of a fir, a nest 
of the Sierra Creeper (Certhia familraris zelotes), made of fine twigs, soft gray- 
ish bark fibers, moss and soft bits of wood, and containing two fresh eggs. Later 
le excavated a dwelling of the Williamson Sapsucker, shown in the illustration 
(fig. 7), which proved but newly drilled. The only other nest found was by the 
writer, a freshly built one of the Blue-fronted Jay (Cyanocitta steliert frontalis). 
Littlejohn closed the day’s work by bowling over a lone coyote in the snow. 

One June 13, on the way back to Phillips’, Littlejohn noted for a second 
time the Tolmie Warbler (Oporornis tolniei), and at Phillips’ Carriger and I 
came upon a nest of the Sierra Juneo (Junco oreganus thurbert) that would 
liave gladdened the heart of a novice. Close to the hotel the birds had built in 
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absolutely open view, in the corner of an empty box which rested on another. 
The nest held four fresh eggs and appears in the photograph herewith repro- 
duced (fig. 8). 

While en route, and on and after our return to Bijou, we continued finding 
numerous nests, but these, with a few exceptions, were of those species already 
recorded. Of more than average interest were four nests of the Western Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, two of which, found by the writer on June 14 and 15, held seven 
and eight fresh eggs, respectively, while the other two, discovered by Carriger, 
each held eight eggs slightly incubated. Anyone who has not searched for 
these diminutive bird homes in the thick Sierran woodland must not think, 
however, they are as easy to locate in the forest as would appear from our un- 
usual success during these days. 


Fig. 9. NEST OF WRIGHT FLYCATCHER, WITH BIRD SITTING, NEAR TOP OF 
YOUNG JEFFREY PINE; NEAR LAKE TAHOE, JUNE 23. . 


At Rowland’s Marsh, on the edge of a sand-spit, I found a nest of the Pin- 
tail (Dafila acuta) on June 16, made of grasses and a few feathers and holding 
six shg¢htly incubated eggs, and also shot an immature Bonaparte Guill (Larus 
philadelphia), new for the region, which Littlejohn identified. 

My companions left on June 17, and I continued field work alone. On June 
19, southeast of Bijou, I flushed a Thick-billed Sparrow from its nest in some _ 
thick buck-brush. The nest was made of twigs and bark strips and lined with 
fine grasses, and contained three eggs in which incubation was well begun. On 
June 21, not far from this nest, I discovered one of the Green-tailed Towhee in a 
similar situation, made of twigs and bark strips, lined with fine rootlets, and 
holding four fresh eggs. The sitting bird flushed, or rather slid off of the nest. 
in a most unobtrusive fashion, without stirring branch or leaf, and at once disap- 
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peared. All three of us had spent many a long hour endeavoring to locate a nest 
of this species, which is not especially abundant here, and I was much gratified 
in finding this, our first one. The call note of this bird is very similar to that of 
the Sacramento Towhee, which it replaces in these altitudes. 

On June 23 I collected my first nest of the Wright Flycatcher (Empidonax 
wrightr) with a set of four fresh eggs. I had located this nest previously on 
June 19, when it held a single egg. It was twelve feet up in a small Jeffrey pine 
(see fig. 9), against the trunk, and was made of grasses, grayish fibres and webs, 
and lined with rootlets, grasses and feathers. The female parent was taken with 
the set and is now number 19112 in the University of California Museum of Ver- 
tebrate Zoology. 

On June 24 a nest of the American Water Ouzel was noted with three fresh 
eggs, and a Pacific Nighthawk’s with a set of two, slightly incubated. 

The day following, my last afield, I climbed to a nest of the Cassin Purple 
Finch twenty-five feet up in a lodgepole pine, but found it to hold but two fresh 
eggs, although young of the year were now abundant. The day and trip fittingly 
closed with the finding of five eggs in a dainty little nest of the Western Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, cleverly tucked away, almost out of sight, although but twelve 
feet up in a lodgepole pine. 

San Francisco, December 2, 1917. 


THE SCARLET IBIS IN TEXAS* 
By R. A. SELL 


WITH ONE PHOTO 


HE EXACT status of the Scarlet Ibis (Guara rubra) in the avifauna of the - 
Texas coast region has been a subject of speculation and good-natured con- 
troversy for at least twenty years. Much of this discussion has been among 

sportsmen, real estate agents, summer and winter resort boosters, and railway 
agents. While no data should be considered that does not emanate from a relia- 
ble source, it is about as easy to believe some noisy sportsman when he says that 
he has seen a Scarlet Ibis, as it is to believe a quasi-ornithologist who asserts that 
‘‘the Searlet Ibis is never to be seen on the Gulf Coast.’’ Especially is this so 
when the former presents a mounted specimen and gives a vivid description of 
the circumstances under which he killed his bird. ; 

Positive evidence is based upon something tangible. This may be a guess, 


*The writing of this article was stimulated by the comments of the Editor of The 
Auk (vol. xxxiv, pp. 360,373) in which he conjectured that the informal reference in a 
preceding CONDOR article (vol. xix, pp. 43-46) to an occurrence of the Scarlet Ibis in 
Texas was made without the realization by either the author of that article or by the 
editor of THE CONDOR that the species had not been previously authenticated as be- 
longing to the avifauna of Texas. The Editor of The Auk was correct in his surmise, 
and all his remarks were quite to the point. Never-the-less it is a satisfaction all around 
now to be able to present the subject of the occurrence of the Scarlet Ibis in Texas in 
rather full detail, thanks to the industry of Mr. Sell. We would suggest that the Auk 
Editor might himself have been a bit more critical, in the case of the Colorado record of 
the “Harpy Hagle’!—HDITORS, . 
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and even a good healthy he is worthy of attention; but a negation is weak, uncer- 
tain, and at any time ready to collapse. It is the intention of this paper to review 
the mass of positive data and show what basis there has been for some of the cur- 
rent stories and rumors which are passed around much more frequently than the 
opinions of expert scientists. 

The facet that Doctor Frank Chapman spent several weeks at Corpus Christi 
without seeing a living Searlet [bis wading in the shallows or gracefully flying 
across the blue waves, only indicates bad luck. And it was very unkind fate 
which permitted Mr. Nathaniel A. Francis to journey from Boston to Galveston 
especially to see curiosities of bird life, and then showed him the Searlet Ibis only 
in the form of some stale, dust-covered, mummified skins; especially so, when a 
few weeks later a mere amateur was privileged to see one in the flesh,—or to 
nurse the illusion that he had seen one, which was just as satisfactory to him. 
Will the Seripture apply: *‘Thou hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them unto babes’’? 

The task of getting real facts from a conglomeration of amateur data, hear- 
say testimony, unintentional exaggerations and deliberate prevarications is fur- 
ther complicated by the occasional mistaking of the Roseate Spoonbill (Ajaia 
ajaja) for the Scarlet Ibis (Guara rubra). Thus the bird that one Dr. T. J. Slat- 
aper of Houston killed in order to get feathers for his best girl, though reported 
as an Ibis, was undoubtedly a Spoonbill. This happened several years ago and 
while the Doctor is an enthusiastic lover of wild hfe and a conscientious exponent 
of bird-protection, he remains firm in the conviction that the act was fully justi- 
tied and most gallant because ‘‘she asked him to get her the feathers’’! 

Professor H. P. Attwater of Houston is well known to readers of this maga- 
zine as a careful scientist and a tireless field-naturalist. By his lectures and his 
carefully prepared wild-life exhibits, he has done more to popularize useful 
knowledge of birds than it would seem possible for any one man to accom- 
plish. His present summary of the case, which must be regarded as authorita- 
tive, 1s essentially as follows: 

The Searlet Ibis is not a resident of Texas; it 1s not a regular visitant, but 
according to reliable testimony, it has occurred at irregular intervals repeatedly 
along the coast. Of late years it is getting very scarce, and an occasional storm- 
driven bird is about all that can be vouched for. Many of the stories about visits 
of this bird can be referred to the Roseate Spoonbill. The conditions that favor 
bringing an Ibis to this locality are not understood. 

Mr. W. N. Wilson, who has been connected with a sporting club at Rock- 
port for several years, says: “‘The last time I saw a Scarlet Ibis, of whose identi- 
Hieation I could be certain, was on the 20th of August, 1916. I was within fifty 
yards of it and could see its sharp bill and ibis pose. No one who has seen both 
Spoonbills and Ibises has any trouble in distinguishing them. In the fall of 1915 
1 think I saw one, but I cannot be sure. In the winter of 1912 some men from 
Iilinois were out hunting and one of them brought in an Ibis. Though its feath- 
ers were badly torn, they were going to take it home and have it mounted. It is 
very seldom that the Ibis is seen near here (Rockport) but it is my opinion that 
there are more of them across on Bird Island and Mustang Island. No one 
knows where the mounted Ibis at the saloon came from. It was shipped here. 
It may have been prepared and mounted in Corpus Christi or Galveston or it 
may have come from New York. I know of several of the Spoonbills being 
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killed, but when it comes to going down on paper most men are afraid of the 
law.”’ 

Mr. J. B. Sternberg, who managed the sportsmans’ club at Rockport, re- 
ports seeing the Scarlet Ibis on several occasions during the last eight years. 
‘“There was one specimen brought in. It had been killed by a broadside with 
heavy shot. It is hard to convince some men that it is better to let a bird go than 
to shoot it all to pieces.’’ Mr. Sternberg thinks that the appearance of the Scar- 
let Ibis in the vicinity of Rockport is only accidental and that they usually drift 
in with the ‘‘ Kast India highs’’—the storms that come into the Gulf of Mexico 
from the Caribbean Sea. 

Mr. C. E. Bainbridge,—a taxidermist of recognized skill, a true sportsman, 
who understands the real value, economic and esthetic, of wild hfe, and former 
scientific assistant to a party of eminent scientists on a South American expedi- 
tion,—-says: ‘‘I saw the bird that attracted so much attention the day after the 
1916 storm. While I was not close to it and could not be absolutely sure of an 
identification without having the bird in my hand I ealled it a Searlet Ibis. Mr. 
Sell had named it before I saw it but I was ready to concur with his identifica- 
tion. I have seen many specimens of this bird and also of the Roseate Spoonbill 
and my judgment was that this individual was a stray Scarlet Ibis. On two oc- 
casions in the last seven years I believe I have seen the Searlet Ibis along the 
shores of Corpus Christi Bay, though in both instances there was the possibility 
of my being mistaken. But on one occasion a man brought me a specimen to 
mount. It was fresh-killed and in good order. I had been away on a trip and 
my materials were not at hand so I prepared the bird as a skin and let him take 
it away with him. This specimen was an adult female. In the fall of 1913 two 
men brought a Searlet Ibis to my house when I was away from home, and Mrs. 
Bainbridge, who is quite skillful in making bird-skins, prepared it for them. Her 
identification is certain for she could not be mistaken when she had the bird in 
her hand. These birds are very scarce and they will be scarcer yet if every man 
continues to take a shot at the first one that he sees.’’ 

Mr. J. C. Carlson of Robstown, Texas, has on two occasions seen birds sup- 
posed to be the Searlet Ibis. He was in Corpus Christi when a fresh-killed Sear- 
tet Ibis was being exhibited at a hardware store. 

Mr. H. E. Lee of Corpus Christi reports seeing two of these birds, or the 
same bird twice, on the 19th of August, 1916, the day following the great storm. 
‘“We were walking along the west shore of the bay, a little less than a mile from 
the Beach hotel, when a very fine Scarlet Ibis, that had been standing near the 
edge of the water, raised its wings as if about to fly, but did not fly for several 
minutes. It raised its head high and pointed its bill towards the water, striking 
something of a pose. Several other people were coming along behind us, among 
them some ladies who were talking rather excitedly. The Ibis did not show signs 
of nervousness, but, without apparent preparation, shot into the air and, after 
taking several moments to get under way, flew across the bay in the direction of 
Flour Bluff. Later in the day I saw the same bird, or another one just like it, 
among the drifts that covered the higher points next to the railroad bridge. It 
stood almost still and we did not disturb it. I could not be mistaken, for the 
Searlet Ibis is an old friend of mine. The first one that I remember of seeing 
was in the Field Museum at Chicago; the first live one was in a group of wad- 
ing birds at a zoological park in New York Csty. There were three of these 
birds at the St. Louis Fair.’’ 
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Mr. J. G. Holman of Weathersford, Oklahoma, a retired farmer and business 
man, who is spending his declining years with the rod and gun, was at Rockport 
during the 1916 storm and was with people who saw a Searlet Ibis on a drift of 
debris. ‘‘It was a Scarlet Ibis all right and a very pretty one. This and the 
Spoonbill are the only red water birds that are ever found here. I have never 
killed either kind, but know they are not at all alike. The Spoonbill is more fre- 
quently seen than the Ibis. I have seen several of them. I saw three of them at 
one time but I never heard of any one seeing more than one Ibis at a time. In 
the winter of 1915 I saw a Scarlet Ibis standing in the shallow water below Ar- 
ansas Pass. It was not fishing. It stood its ground until the boat passed. It 


Fig 10. A TEXAS-TAKEN SPECIMEN (AT RIGHT) OF 
SCARLET IBIS; IN THE ATTWATER EXHIBIT IN THE 
City AUDITORIUM AT HOUSTON. 


was in easy range of an ordinary gun. Two days afterwards I saw a Spoonbill 
and the day after that I saw another Spoonbill. They were along the shore not 
far from the pier on which I fished.”’ 

Mr. J. H. Jones of Garden City, Kansas, who has spent several winters at 
Corpus Christi and Rockport, reports seeing a Scarlet Ibis wading along the 
shore. This was in November, 1914. On another occasion he saw a fresh-killed 
specimen that was being displayed at a sporting goods store in Corpus Christi. 

Dr. F. H. Russell of Dallas reports seeing a Searlet Ibis on one of the nar- 
row sand-spits below Galveston. The bird was standing still and permitted per- 
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sons to pass within thirty yards of it. As Dr. Russell is well versed in ornitholo- 
gy as well as in entomology, there is every reason to regard his identification as 
correct. Of course the question can always be raised as to any one’s being able 
positively to identify this bird in the field. 

On August 14, 1913, Mr. J. W. Woods, of Houston, who is familiar with 
the Spoonbill, saw, on the islands opposite Sylvan Beach, a red wading bird 
which he identified as a Scarlet Ibis. His identification, however, was made at 
a distance of 300 yards. . 

Such evidence as illustrated in the last three instances quoted could be ex- 
tended, and there is much less reason for questioning it than when some noisy 
sport rents a gun and goes out for a day, coming back with a good story in lieu 
of game. One such man would do much more advertising than Mr. Jones, Dr. 
Russell or Mr. Woods. It is not surprising that discerning people in general 
hsten to all reports of strange birds with disinterested indifference. 

Mr. I. N. Heibner, of Houston, reports seeing two of these birds in the last 
five years. Four years ago his hunting partner killed a Scarlet Ibis. This speci- 
men, a medium-sized male, was mounted and placed on exhibition at the Isch Ga 
Bibble Bar. When the business changed hands Mr. Max Brock got possession of 
the bird and took it to his home. Though the bird had been poorly mounted and 
was in a bad state of preservation, Mr. Brock refused to part with it. 

No less than nine mounted specimens of the Scarlet Ibis can be accounted 
for: two in Houston, two in San Antonio, three in Galveston, one in Rockport 
and one in Corpus Christi. Of this number, the one (see fig. 10) in the Attwater 
exhibit at the City Auditorium, Houston, is the most available of the really au- 
thentie birds. This exhibit is open to the public every day. It was prepared 
with great care by Professor Attwater and sold to the Progressive League at a 
nominal price. Afterwards the city was induced to take over the exhibit and it 
was lodged at the City Hall; later it was removed to the City Auditorium. The 
other specimen in Houston seems to be quite as authentic, as regards capture in 
Texas. 

One of the San Antonio specimens is at the Elks Club and while complete 
data can not be had, it seems to have been taken near Aransas Pass. The other 
one was at the Plaza Bar and there was no available data. ‘‘Bar-room ornitholo- 
gy’’ differs materially from scientific ornithology. 

Of the three specimens at Galveston, one is in a curio shop and the other two 
are in bar rooms. At one time there was a taxidermist in Galveston who did a 
thriving business furnishing stuffed birds, especially ducks and geese, to sports- 
men who wanted to take some trophies back home. A man could come there and 
spend a week at the hotel, loafing and playing cards, then buy some mounted 
birds or fish and get a good write-up in his home papers. It has not proven 
possible to get data for any of the Galveston birds. 

There is no authentic data available for the specimen at Rockport. ‘The one 
that is on display at a sporting goods store at Corpus Christi was probably killed 
on Corpus Christi Bay, but it has been on hand a long time and even the year in 
which it was killed cannot be definitely fixed. 

It seems that to call a bird rare is equivalent to marking it for destruction. 
There is no doubt that in many cases the report that a Scarlet Ibis was to be seen 
along the coast, caused men to get their guns and go out to look for it. Even dis- 
cussion such as the present, if widely circulated, may serve only to hasten exter- 
mination. 

Houston, Texas, January 5, 1918. 
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THE SUBSPECIES OF THE OREGON JAY 
SVaete Se VV bela 


(Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University of California) 


N A RECENT paper on the races of Pemsorcus obscurus*, the author, Dr. 
Harry C. Oberholser, arrives at certain conclusions, interesting in themselves 
but resulting in a systematic treatment of the species which it seems to the 

present writer contains a large element of error. Briefly, the important features 
of the paper are the description of a new subspecies, Perisoreus obscurus rath- 
bum, from the Olympic Mountains and Puget Sound regions, the restriction of 
P. o. obscurus to the coast region between central Washington and Humboldt 
Bay, California, and the inclusion of Vancouver Island in the range of P. o. 
griseus. 

In plotting a map of the general range of Perisoreus obscurus (roughly, as 
needs be, considering the few definite stations from which the species has been 
recorded) it is interesting to note the positions of the type localities of the three 
described subspecies, obscurus from Shoalwater Bay, Pacific County, Washing- 
ton, griseus from Keechelus Lake, Kittitas County, Washington, and rathbwni 
from Lake Crescent, Clallam County, Washington. These three stations are 
about equidistant apart, a little over a hundred miles distant each from each, 
forming a small triangle about at the center of the range of the species. As an 
unfortunate result it follows that however the species obscurus may be divided 
into distinguishable races the individuals selected as types have been taken at 
points where intergradation of characters might be expected to occur, and not 
trom regions where extremes of differentiation are found. 

Perisoreus obscurus rathbuni is described as differing from P. 0. obscurus 
in darker coloration and somewhat greater size. As regards color it may be ob- 
served that there are several bird races of the northwest coast that appear to at- 
tain to the darkest extremes of shades on the mainland of the Puget Sound re- 
sion. In the Bewick Wren (Thryomanes bewicki) for example, specimens from 
this section are appreciably darker than those from Vancouver Island to the 
northward or from the mainland to the southward. (See Swarth, Proce. Calif. 
Acad. Sci., 4th ser., vol. 6, 1916, p. 65.) In the Spotted Towhee (Pipilo macula- 
tus), although there is no extensive series at hand from the mainland about 
Puget Sound, still, an adult male from Seattle is darker colored than any Van- 
couver Island bird. Then, as to the size differences shown by the Oregon Jays 
of the several regions, it will be noted that P. 0. rathbuni is somewhat larger 
than P. 0. obscurus, to the southward. Typical obscwrus, again, is larger than 
birds still farther to the southward, as shown by a large series from the Hum- 
boldt Bay region, California, here available. 

Thus it is seen that from the southern extreme of the species at Humboldt 
Bay, northward to Puget Sound, there is gradual increase in size and intensified 
darkness of color. It is just such a case as that concerning the Wren-tit, pre- 
sented and commented upon wiih such clearness some years ago by Osgood, in 
THE Conpor (vol. 3, 1901, p. 50). The diagrams illustrating the points made in 
that paper might well be studied in connection with the questions involved in the 


*Description of a new subspecies of Perisoreus obscurus. By Harry C. Oberholser. 
Proce. Biol. Soc. Wash., vol. 30, Dec. 1, 1917, pp. 185-188. 
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nomenclature of Perisoreus obscurus. In the.case of the Oregon Jay it will be 
noted that the matter is complicated through the fact that the type locality of 
P. o. obscurus is at Shoalwater Bay, Washington, about midway of the longitu- 
dinal range of the subspecies. Specimens from this region consequently do not 
exhibit the extremes of size or color characters shown by those to the northward 
or to the southward. Consequently, if it is considered desirable to split the race 
it is doubly hard to determine where to draw the line. 

The small size of the Humboldt Bay birds is apparently just as good grounds 
for the naming of a local race from that point as is the dark color of P. o. rath- 
bunt. If this were done, however, what is there left of P. 0. obscurus but an ill- 
defined intergradient between the two extremes? This, of course, is really what 
typical examples of obscurus are, but the first name having been applied to a 
bird from this intermediate region it certainly seems best to let it cover the whole 
variable coast race. 

Another point is involved in the relegation by Dr. Oberholser of the Van- 
couver Island jays to the subspecies Perisoreus 0. griseus, upon the basis of speci- 
mens collected by the present writer and previously reported upon by him (Univ. 
Calif. Publ. Zool., vol. 10, 1912, p. 48). In the paper cited these birds were 
called P. 0. obscurus, with comment upon certain peculiarities exhibited by the 
series, In which course due regard was paid to the several questions involved. 
These birds, according to Dr. Oberholser, are in color similar to griseus, but are 
somewhat smaller than that race. being of about the same size as his P. o. rath- 
bunt. He is thus inclined here to place greater weight upon characters of color 
than of size. I do not agree with him, considering that these birds probably ex- 
emplify a final step in the general increase in size northward of P: o. obscurus. 

As to color, the adults of the Vancouver Island series are either in badly 
worn plumage or else are molting and not fully feathered. Their apparently 
paler coloration than some freshly molted and fully feathered birds from the 
mainland coast region may or may not be due to their imperfect condition. Ju- 
veniles from Vancouver Island are slightly darker colored than examples of 
griseus in comparable plumage from the Warner Mountains, California. 

At any rate, even should fully feathered Vancouver Island birds prove to be 
uniformly pale colored, I still do not believe they should be considered the same 
as Perisoreus obscurus griseus from the arid interior. Such a course would be 
as much a mistake, and a comparable one, as the error now given sanction by the 
A. O. U. Check-List (1910, p. 266), where the range of ‘‘Junco hyemalis connec- 
tens’? (=Junco oreganus shufeldtt), as described, includes Vancouver Island. 
The jays do not range over the whole island, but, during the nesting season at 
least, are restricted to the higher mountains. Any peculiarity in their appear- 
ance should be recognized as the probable result of isolation or environment; it 
seems to me utterly futile to attempt to link together races so remote on the basis 
of slight and questionable resemblances in some particulars. In this connection 
attention should again be directed to the exactly comparable case of the North- 
west Bewick Wren, cited earlier in this paper. | 

To sum up, it is the writer’s opinion, in view of the foregoing arguments. 
that the name Perisoreus 0. obscurus should be applied to the coastal race extend- 
ing from Humboldt Bay to Vancouver Island, and P. 0. griseus to the form of the 
arid interior—exactly the treatment accorded the two subspecies by Ridgway 
(Birds N. and Mid. Am., m, 1904, pp. 372-374). 

Berkeley, California, December 81, 1917. 
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BIRD NOTES FROM FORRESTER ISLAND, ALASKA 


By GEORGE WILLETT 


URING the summer of 1917, which the writer spent on Forrester Island, 

Alaska, the following fifteen species of birds were noted, not previously 

recorded by Professor Heath in his article on the birds of the locality 
(Conpor, xvi, 1915, pp. 20-41), or by the present writer in lis two previous pa- 
pers (Awk, xxxiI, 1915, pp. 295-305; Conpor, xix, 1917, pp. 15-17). Two spe- 
cies, the Pink-footed Shearwater and the Brandt Cormorant, are, I believe, new 
to Alaska. 


Phaleris psittacula. Paroquet Auklet. On May 4, while on the water at the north 
end of the island, a bird of this species was approached closely enough to permit identi- 
fication. A few minutes later seven more small auklets were seen that were possibly of 
the same species. 

Stercorarius longicaudus. Long-tailed Jaeger. A migration cf these birds was 
noted a few miles off shore on August 24. They were proceeding southward down the 
channel between Forrester and Dall islands. Probably thirty birds were seen, mostly 
singly. 

Larus philadelphia. Bonaparte Gull. An immature bird killed with an car July 31 
was the cnly one seen. 

Sterna paradisaea. Arctic Tern. Common in southward migration on August 24, 
occurring well off shore in company with Sabine Gulls and Long-tailed Jaegers. At least 
a hundred terns were seen, singly and in small flocks. 

Puffinus creatopus. Pink-footed Shearwater. On August 24, while about two 
miles off the north end of Forrester Island, my son called my attention to one of these 
birds. It was in company with several Sooty Shearwaters, and circled around the boat 
several times within clcse range. I am familiar with this bird as occurring along the 
California coast, and am satisfied as to the identity of the one seen. I believe this is the 
northernmost record for the species. 

Phalacrocorax penicillatus. Brandt Cormorant. On June 2, while rowing around 
Sea Lion Rocks, at the north end of Forrester Island, I noticed a stranger among a bunch 
of Pelagic Cormorants standing on a ledge over the water. On approaching more closely 
it was seen to be a Brandt Cormorant in full adult plumage. It was secured and proved 
to be a male. Is now in the Biological Survey collection. 

Oidemia americana. American Scoter. A pair of adults was seen at the north end 
of the island on May 6. 

Anser albifrons albifrons. White-fronted Goose. On April 24 a flock of sixty or 
seventy of these geese passed over camp, heading northward. Another flock of about 
the same size went over April 27, and on the following day a flock of eighteen birds 
alighted on the water in front of camp and remained for about fifteen minutes. 

Gallinago delicata. Wilson Snipe. On April 28 a snipe was flushed from a marshy 
place near camp. It circled and returned, and remained in the vicinity several hours. 

Macrorhamphus griseus scolopaceus. Long-billed Dowitcher. On June 3 my son 
reported the presence of a strange wader at some small ponds at the top of the island. 
Upon accompanying him to this locality the following day, I found the bird to be still 
there and to be of the above species. . 

Aphriza virgata. Surf-bird. Three birds seen on outlying rocks April 20, one May 
4, and another May 6. 

Dryobates pubescens glacialis. Valdez Downy Woodpecker. A female downy 
woodpecker seen at camp April 23 was probably referable to this form. It was undoubt- 
edly a straggler from the mainland or cone of the larger islands. 

Loxia leucoptera. White-winged Crossbill. A pair of these birds was seen at 
close range May 19. 

Iridoprccne bicolor. Tree Swallow. Two birds seen flying over the bay May 12. 

Regulus calendula grinnelli. Sitka Kinglet. Several birds seen in the woods May 
4. Probably a migrant only on this island. 


Los Angeles, California, January 5, 1918. 
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SEVEN NEW OR NOTEWORTHY BIRDS FROM EAST-CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA 


By JOSEPH GRINNELL 


(Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University of California) 


Zoology during 1917, in that portion of California comprising Mono and 
Inyo counties, brought to ight some new facts in regard to the general dis- 
tribution and geographic variation of western birds. The more prominent oi 
these discoveries are set forth in the present paper, whereby seven new names 
are added to the list of the birds known to belong to California. 
Glaucidium gnoma, pinicola Nelson 
Rocky Mountain Pigmy Owl 

An adult female of this owl (no. 27887, Mus. Vert. Zool.) was taken by the 
writer September 30, 1917, at 6200 feet altitude some three miles east of Jackass 
Spring, in the northern section of the Panamint Mountains, Inyo County. The 
place of capture was in the pinyon belt, and here the species must have been com- 
mon, for the characteristic notes were heard almost nightly during the pee 
irom September 30 to October 7. 

The specimen shows nearly complete fresh plumage. As compared with ex- 
amples of Glaucidium gnoma californicum, in the same condition, from the Sierra 
Nevada, it is of slightly greater size, slatier (hair brown) tone of coloration on 
fe dorsal surface, and has the streaking beneath blacker. Chord of wing, 101.1 

embaull (measured by the Ridgway method), 72.1; culmen from cere, 12.0. The 
fans given accord almost exactly with the characterization of pinicola fur- 
nished by Ridgway (Birds N. and Mid. Amer., pt. vi, 1914, p. 789). Further- 
more, Mr. E. W. Nelson, the original deseriber of pinicola, who was recently 
shown the skin offhand miner: his previous knowledge of its locality, instantly 
pronounced it to belong to pinicola. 

Dryobates villosus leucothorectis Oberholser 
White-breasted Woodpecker 

This proved to be the representative race of the Hairy Woodpecker in the 
White and Panamint mountains, in Mono and Inyo counties. As compared with 
Dryobates villosus hyloscopus, of the southern Sierras and southern California 
generally, the Inyo birds are notably whiter beneath and smaller billed. As com- 
pared with D. v. orius of northeastern California the Inyo birds are decidedly 
smaller throughout. The following table serves to show the localities and meas- 
urements of the specimens of D. v. leucothorectis taken. 


f ‘HE FIELD WORK earried on by the California Museum of Vertebrate 


No. Sex Locality Collector Date Wing “Talla 

27892 9 Hanaupah Canyon, 8000 ft., J. Dixon June 2, 1917 124.6 83.2 26.1 
Panamint Mts. 

27893 @ Hanaupah Canyon, 8000 ft., J. Dixon June 2, 1917 123.87 Ora eee 


Panamint Mts. 
27894 @ 3 mi.east Jackass Spr., 6200 J. Grinnell Sept. 30, 1917 128.3 82.6 28.0 
ft., Panamint Mts. 


27895 ¢ Silver Canyon, 7000 ft., H. @ White July 19, 1917 127-2. 6200 wees 
White Mts. 
27896 92 McAfee Cr., 9000 ft., A. GC. Shelton Aug? 9, 1917 116.5 76% eeZond 


live White Mts. 


Worn off at end. 
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It may be noted here that Oberholser in his revision of the Hairy Woodpeck- 
ers (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., vol. 40, 1911, p. 611) considered birds from the Piute 
Mountains, Kern County, as inclining somewhat towards leucothorectis. He list- 
ed them under hyloscopus, however, as also specimens from the White Moun- 
tains, the latter without comment. 


Selasphorus platycercus (Swainson) 
Broad-tailed Hummingbird 

It is at last possible to announce an absolutely conclusive instance of the oe- 
currence of this bird in California. On August 13, 1917, Mr. H. G. White, field 
assistant for this Museum, was so fortunate as to secure an adult female Broad- 
tailed Hummingbird (no. 27941, Mus. Vert. Zool.), together with its nest (no. 
1724) and two half-grown young (nos. 28877, 28878, in alcohol), in the White 
Mountains, Inyo County. This was at about 9000 feet altitude, two miles north- 
west of the Roberts Ranch, on the east flank of the White Mountains in the up- 
per part of Wyman Creek canyon. The nest was situated three feet above the 
ground in a symphoricarpos bush growing on the canyon wall at the edge of a 
vlack rock slide and about twenty yards from the bed of the canyon. This was in 
the cercocarpus belt near the upper edge of the pinyon belt; life-zone, low Cana- 
dian or Transition. 

The present record quite satisfactorily substantiates that by Swarth (Con- 
DOR, xvi, 1916, p. 130) of a bird seen by him (but not taken), in Mazourka Can- 
yon, Inyo Mountains, May 24, 1912. The present announcement, however, does 
not mean the re-establishment of any of the three old records of the species for 
California, these having been disposed of as faulty in various ways (see Grinnell, 
Pae. Coast Avif. no. 11, 1915, pp. 184-185). The indications are that this Rocky 
Mountain species of hummingbird occurs regularly as a summer visitant to the 
jngh mountains along the eastern border of California, east of Owens Valley. 


Calcarius ornatus (Townsend) 
Chestnut-collared Longspur 

An immature female of this species, new to California, was taken by the 
writer at the ‘‘Cow Camp”’ on Lee Flat, 5200 feet altitude, fifteen miles due 
north of Darwin, Inyo County, September 28, 1917. This bird (no. 28260, Mus. 
Vert. Zool.) is in complete first-winter plumage. It was alone on the ground 
near the seepage from a cement water-trough, and was apprehended among the 
small birds visiting the oasis by reason of its peculiar call-note. 


Pipilo maculatus montanus Swarth 
Mountain Towhee 

The series of spotted towhees (nos. 28445-28456, Mus. Vert. Zool.) obtained 
in the Panamint Mountains, Inyo County, is found to properly come under the 
name montanus. As compared with P. m. curtatus of the Mono Lake country 
and northern Nevada, the Panamint birds show decisively greater length of tail 
and longer hind claws. As compared with P. m. falcinellus from the west slope 
of the central Sierra Nevada, the Panamint birds show longer tail and much 
greater extent of white markings. 

Two examples in unworn fall plumage, taken by Joseph Dixon and the writ- 
er three miles east of Jackass Spring, in the northern portion of the Panamint 
Mountains, September 30 and October 3, respectively, 1917, show measurements 
as follows. No. 28455, male immature (that is, in full first-winter plumage) : 
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wing, 90.3 mm.; tail, 108.2; culmen, 12.8; tarsus, 27.5; hind toe and claw, 19.2; 
length of white spot on inner web of outer rectrix, 31.5. No. 28456, female 
-adult: wing, 84.4 mm.; tail, 100.0; culmen, 13.0; tarsus, 28.0; hind toe and claw, 
20.7; length of white spot on inner web of outer rectrix, 29.5. The above meas- 
urements will be best understood when compared with the tables in Swarth’s re- 
vision of the California spotted towhees (CoNnpor, xv, 1913, p. 175). 

In establishing this identification I have had the advantage of the experience 
of Mr. Harry S. Swarth with this group. He has gone over the material here re- 
ported upon and has concurred in the above conclusions. 


Sitta carolinensis tenuissima, new subspecies 
Inyo Slender-billed Nuthatch 


Type.—Male adult, no. 28716, Mus. Vert. Zool.; Hanaupah Canyon, 8700 feet 
altitude, Panamint Mountains, Inyo County, California; June 1, 1917; collected 
by J. Dixon; orig. no. 6114. 

Diagnostic characters.—Similar to Sitta carolinensis aculeata from west-cen- 
tral California, but bill much longer and slenderer (see fig. 11), size larger, back 
of a darker tone of gray, and flanks paler; similar to S. c. nelsoni from southern 
Arizona, but bill much slenderer (see fig. 11), and sides, and lower surface gen- 
erally, whiter. 


Fig. 11. BILLS OF THREE WESTERN SUBSPECIES OF WHITE-BREASTED NUT- 

HATCH (Sitta carolinensis); ALL NATURAL SIZE. 

a. 8S. c. aculeata, @ AD.; No. 53844, Mus. VERT. Zoou.; MT. DIABLO, CON- 
TRA COSTA Co., CALIF.; APRIL 18, 1896. Pky 

b. 8S. c. tenuissima, @ AD.; No. 28716, Mus. VERT. Zoon:; PANAMINT 
Mts., INyo Co., CALIF.; JUNE 1, 1917. 

e. 8S. c. nelsoni, 6 AD.; NO. 27781, Mus. VERT. ZoOOL.; SIERRA ANCHA, 
GILA Co., ARIz.; JUNE 24, 1917. 


Remarks.—A series of 21 specimens of this new nuthatch (nos. 28716-28736, 
Mus. Vert. Zool.) from the Panamint and White mountains includes eleven 
young and ten adults. The latter are listed in the accompanying table of meas- 
urenents. In some respects this race is intermediate between the Rocky Moun- 
tain form and that of the Pacific coast region, but in the extreme slenderness of 
bill differs from either. Judging from the table of measurements given by Ridg- 
way (Birds N. and Mid. Amer., pt. mr, 1904, p. 445) the range of S. c. tenwssima 
‘is likely to be found to extend north along the western rim of the Great Basin at 
least to Fort Klamath, Oregon. 

In view of Ridgway’s synopsis and deseriptions of the previously known 
forms of Sitta carolinensis (loc. cit., pp. 440-450), it seems unnecessary to go into 
further comparisons here. 
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MEASUREMENTS (IN MILLIMETERS) OF TEN ADULT SPECIMENS OF SITTA 
CAROLINENSIS THNUISSIMA, FROM THE INYO REGION OF CALIFORNIA 


Bus: Sex Locality <4 Ei = SE =~ 
AS PF 8 Hd on 

KH 2 

28716 ¢ Hanaupah Canyon, 8700 ft., Panamint Mts. Junent 983. 52.0 S2aepreeo 
28717 ¢ Head of Silver Canyon, 9800 ft., White Mts. July 13° 92:4 50:5. 20:4 3:9 
28718 4 Silver Canyon, 7000 ft., White Mts. July 18 89.5 49.9 20.0 3.8 
28721 ¢ Big Prospector Mead., 10600 ft., White Mts. July 25 87.9 44.8 20.2 3.7 
28723 ¢ Big Prospector Mead., 10360 ft., White Mts. July 26 86.8 45.7 20.0 4.0 
28728 4 Poison Creek, 9800 ft., White Mts. AUIZee om 260.4 52:3 21-0" 327 
28736 ¢ 3 mi. EH. Jackass Spr., 6200 ft., Panamint Mts. Sept.30 89.3 47.8 20.0 3.8 
28719 9 Silver Canyon, 7000 ft., White Mts. Me Ulvets so.0) 45.0 2000 sus 
28722 9 Big Prospector Mead., 10500 ft., White Mts. July ab rowel 44,0 20:3 13:8 
28727 92 Big Prospector Mead., 10300 ft., White Mts. JU yom ool aocal) 24.0) 40 


Hylocichla guttata polionota, new subspecies 
White Mountains Hermit Thrush 

Type.—Male immature (passing from juvenal to first annual plumage, the 
latter predominating) ; no. 28848, Mus. Vert. Zool.; Wyman Creek at 58000 feet 
altitude, east slope of White Mountains, in Inyo County, California; August 18, 
1917; collected by H. G. White; orig. no. 1305. 

Diagnostic characters (among the races of Hylocichla guttata, for generai 
definitions of which see Ridgway, Birds N. and Mid. Amer., pt. Iv, 1907, pp. 35- 
o1).—Size large, between that of H. g. sequoiensis of the Sierra Nevada and of 
H. g. audubom of the Rocky Mountains, nearest the former. Color of top of head 
and dorsum different from that in either of these races and, in fact, from that in 
any previously known race of Hermit Thrush. The tone of this coloration is the 
‘‘olive-brown’’ of Ridgway (Color Standards and Color Nomenclature, 1912, pl. 
40), and is close to that of the corresponding areas in the Olive-backed Thrush 
(Hylocichla ustulata swainsont) ; it is if anything even more slaty. 

Measurements.—Average of 12 males, all from the White Mountains: Wing, 
98.6; tail, 73.8; exposed culmen, 12.7; tarsus, 29.8. For extremes, see accom- 
panying table. The specimens measured are all but two full-grown juvenals. As 
regards wing and tail the dimensions of these young birds are, of course, perfect- 
ly valid; for there is no molt in the spring and the rectrices and remiges of the 
same aged birds the next summer (then ‘‘adult’’) would be the same feathers, 
only more or less badly abraded. The measurements of culmen and tarsus are, 
however, less in these juvenals than in older (adult) birds, and this must be taken 
into account in comparisons with summer adults. 

Range.—In summer, the Canadian and Hudsonian zones on the White 
Mountains, in Mono and Inyo counties, California. Places of capture of our 14 
specimens were as follows: Cottonwood Creek at 9000-9200 feet, 7; Poison Creek 
at 9500-9900 feet, 3; Wyman Creek at 8000 feet, 4. 

Remarks.—The race sequorensis, of the Sierra Nevada just across Owens Vai- 
ley to the west and in plain sight from the White Mountains, is ordinarily re- 
ferred to as a pale-colored or even grayish-colored Hermit Thrush; but compared 
with polionota, the contrast in dorsal view is as of brown with slate-gray. The 
resemblance of polionota to the Olive-backed Thrush is striking. 

The juvenal plumage of polionota is as distinctive in slaty tone of coloration 
as is the first annual. The two breeding ‘‘adults’’ in the series are in such worn 
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condition that the plumage has lost its color values. A few fresh new feathers, 
however, show among the primary wing coverts and on the alula; and so far as 
these go they indicate a coloration of adult annual plumage just like that of the 
first annual. 

In an examination of hundreds of specimens of Hermit Thrushes from 
throughout the United States elsewhere than from the White Mountains, the 
writer has been unable to find one referable to the race polionota. It would seem 
that this subspecies, like some other migratory birds of the high mountains of the 
southwest, goes south in the fall to, and back again in the spring from, some far 
southern winter home without touching the lowlands within hundreds of miles of 
its restricted summer habitat. 

The entire series of fourteen White Mountains Hermit Thrushes was se- 
cured through the energetic efforts of Mr. Halsted G. White, field assistant 
during the summer of 1917. 

LIST AND MEASUREMENTS (IN MILLIMETERS) OF SPECIMENS OF HYLOCICHLA 


GUTTATA POLIONOTA COLLECTED IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, MONO 
AND INYO COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA, IN 1917 


No. Sex Date Wing Tail apes d - Tarsus 
28838 A IN July 31 96.6 2 12.9 28.8 
28840 BA July 31 99.5 73.0 12.2 .29.1 
28842 A IN: Aug. 1 oe 72.0 IAL 29.8 
28843 ulive Aug. 1 101.6 16.3 > as 30.1 
28844 gad." Aug. 3 97.5 73.0 14.3 31.2 
28845 4 ad." Aug. 3 NS) (The 13.3 28.8 
28846 Gulia Aug. 3 98.6 74.6 13.1 30.5 
28847 g jv. Aug. 3 101.3 Wiheo 12.9 30.7 
28848 AB Wwan Aug. 18 96.9 73.0 12.4 29.7 
28849 dim. Aug. 18 a5) 69.7 12.1 28.38 
28850 4 im. Aug. 18 98.2 72.8 12.4 30.4 
28851 dim. Aug. 18 101.1 74.7 12.1 30.3 
28839 Q jv. July 31 92.6 O10" oo, aes 28.9 
28841 Q jv. Aug. 1 96.5 CARS 11.7 29.7 


1Badly worn. 
"Type. 


Berkeley, California, December 27, 1017. 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Observations in a Swallow Colony.—The sea-wall a few miles from Oceanside in 
San Diego County rises abruptly from a very narrow beach and varies in height from 
twenty-five to one hundred feet. The materials forming this bluff are in horizontal lay- 
ers, of clay, cobble-stone, sandstone, and shells, interspersed in a few places with solid 
masses of very hard rock. 

In one of the sandstone strata a colony of Bank Swallows (Riparia riparia) have 
established their “cliff dwellings’. Rising sharply from the beach, this layer of compact 
sand is nowhere over fifteen feet in thickness, while topping it is a stratum of cobble- 
stone and clay. That this cliff has been the home of many generations of swallows is 
very certain, as there are hundreds of abandoned tunnels and nests. Each year as the 
face of the wall is eroded and crumbles away the tiny tunnels are excavated a few inches 
deeper, and the new nest built at the very end. 

No tunnels were found to exceed three feet in depth while the most of those exam- 
ined were just the length of one’s arm. In nearly every case it was an old tunnel that 
was being used, and as many as four or five old nests could be found buried along the 
passage. Building material used was a fine dark brown, grassy sea-weed, gathered from 
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the beach and twisted around by the birds into a very compact nest. This was lined with 
a few white feathers, mostly those of the Western Gull. In many places these balls of 
sea-weed, remains of old nests, could be seen at the very entrances to the burrows. 

These “cliff dwellings” were not entirely occupied by Bank Swallows, for a number 
of pairs of the Cliff Swallow (Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons) were also at home. In 
several cases typical bottle necked mud nests were built over entrances to old rooms of 
the Bank Swallow and contained eggs of lunifrons. Apparently an old Bank Swallow 
nest of sea-weed which was just at the entrance to a tunnel was used, and the entrance 
“bottled up’. In one instance eggs of the Cliff Swallow were found at the end of a two- 
foot tunnel, lying in a typical sea-weed nest of the Bank Swallow but without any feath- 
ers for lining. Not more than four eggs were found in any nest of lunifrons while sets 
of riparia ranged from four to seven. At the time of our visit, May 13, 1917, most of these 
swallow homes held young or eggs far advanced in incubation. One nest of the Bank 
Swallow with a set of five eggs contained a decided runt, measuring .36x.30 inches and 
with no yolkK.—NELSON K. CARPENTER, Escondido, California, January 7, 1918. 


The Rough-legged Hawk in Western Washington.—One of the most interesting 
features of the fall migration of hawks, through this part of the state, was the taking on 
October 20, 1917, of two Rough-legged Hawks (Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis). The 
first, a male bird, was collected by Mr. J. Hooper Bowles on the Tacoma tide flats. See- 
ing something on a cross-bar of a distant telegraph pole that looked very hawk-like, Mr. 
Bowles carefully approached for a closer view, keeping the pole between himself and the 
bird. In this way he obtained an excellent “close up’’, and was, indeed surprised to find 
it a Rough-leg. 

The bird sat lengthwise of the cross-bar, on the sunny side of the pole, with wings 
half drooping. This odd attitude was observed by Mr. Bowles for a minute or more be- 
fore collecting; when the hawk was brought to hand, he found the wings and tail soak- 
ing wet, which probably accounted for the strange position on the bar. A freshly eaten 
field mouse, found in its stomach may have been caught swimming across one of the 
many channels of the flats, and the hawk had probably been obliged to take a partial dip 
to secure its prey. 

The other bird, also a male, was, curiously enough, taken by the present writer on 
the same day and only about a mile distant from where Mr. Bowles got his. The latter 
was taken in the morning, however, and mine in the afternoon. In coloration, the two 
are almost alike, and in very good plumage, though the one I collected was afflicted by 
a bad case of what we might call “scaly leg’, so common among chickens. Several big 
srowths were found on each leg, one or two of which had been picked by the bird and 
were sore-looking and bloody. 

My specimen was presented to Mr. D. EK. Brown, of Seattle, who reported finding 
the body covered with sores when he skinned it. The stomach of this one also contained 
a field mouse. 

Though the Rough-leg is somewhat of a wanderer, local bird men have few, if any, 
records of it for this vicinity, although east of the Cascades it is frequently met with.— 
BH. A. Kitcutn, Tacoma, Washington, February 1, 1918. 


Wood Duck at San Diego.—On November 16, 1917, a female Wood Duck (Aiz spon- 
ea) in fine condition and evidently just shot by some hunter, was picked up near a water 
hole by Mr. Jas. McAuliffe and brought to me while still warm. The bird is now in the 
eollection of the San Diego Natural History Society. This is the first time I have seen 
this species here, and it is worth recording the occurrence of this rare visitor to this 
place.—Hrnry Grey, San Diego, California, January 8, 1918. 


Whip-poor-will in New Mexico in March.—The characteristic call-notes of the 
Whip-poor-will, uttered repeatedly by two birds, presumably the Stephens Whip-poor-will 
(Setochalcis vocifera arizonae), were heard for some minutes preceding daylight on 
March 2, 1917, at Rodeo, New Mexico. This place is near the Arizona line, in the extreme 
southwestern part of Grant County. The altitude being above 4000 feet, the winter 
months are chilly, and on the date mentioned the freezing point was registered. 

Notwithstanding this early appearance within our border, the usual arrival of the 
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species upon the breeding grounds, at least in that portion included in the Chiricahua 
Mountains, Arizona, is very much later. In this range of mountains, about fifteen miles 
distant from Rodeo, the Stephens Whip-poor-will is a fairly common summer visitant to 
the oak region, but I did not record it there during 1917 until May 21, this at Paradise 
Post Office.—AUSTIN PAUL Sm1ITH, Rio Hondo. Texas, December 29, 1917. 


Some Pugnacious Coots.—Our boat house rests in a cut opening out of Butte 
Slough, in Colusa County, California. Between the end of the boat house and the current 
of the slough, there are sixty or eighty feet of still water; three Mud Hens (fulica ameri- 
cana) have taken possession of this spot. They have grown quite tame; not only do they 
come up to the boat house for their food, but when hungry swim up and are clamorously 
insistent with their ‘‘put-put-put”’. 

The men have frequently told me that they were murderous fighters against their 
own kind, and one day I was a witness of such a fight. A strange Mud Hen swam from 
the creek into the quiet water. The first of the three to see him attacked the stranger at 
once, “putting” harshly, and the intruder gave battle without the slightest attempt to re- 
treat. They pecked at each other savagely. The other two boat house Mud Hens swam 
up to the fray, one of them joining in, the other, the smallest of the three and probably 
the female, simply looking on. In time they pecked the strange Mud Hen into a state of 
exhaustion. It was manifestly too weak to fly, but tried to make its escape by swimming. 
They followed it up, and one actually stood on its body while the other held its head un- 
der the water until it was dead. When satisfied of this, they left it. 

The men tell me that nearly every day they murder one of their kind in this man- 
ner, and yet oddly enough they pay not the slightest attention to crippled ducks. which 
drift down the current and often take refuge in the same cut. It would, of course, be 
perfectly easy for the Mud Hen which is attacked to escape by flight, put in no instance, 
my men say, has one ever attempted to do so. 

The third and smaller Mud Hen never takes part in the fight, but is always an in- 
terested spectator. Once a battle kegan when only one of the boat house Mud Hens was 
present, but its call soon brought the other two, which had drifted down the creek, and 
they came back to the rescue flying. It seemed to me to be a curious phase of pugnacity, 
considering the gregarious habits of the bird.—F. W. Hensuaw, San Francisco, January 
26, 1918. 


The Name of the American Barn Swallow.—In a recent paper entitled “The Birds 
of the Anamba Islands” (Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus., no. 98, June 30, 1917, pp. v-+75, 2 pls.), 
Dr. H. C. Oberholser discusses the relationships of the American Barn Swallow with the 
closely similar forms of the Old World. He concludes that intergradation is complete 
through several intervening races between Hirundo rustica, the common Swallow of Hu- 
rope, and our own Barn Swallow, and hence adopts the trinomial form of designation for 
the latter—Hirundo rustica erythrogastris. Also the race palmeri once proposed by me 
from Alaska is not deemed tenable. With regard to both contentions the supporting facts 
presented seem to me now conclusive. 

In the spelling of the subspecific name of the American form, however, I believe 
Oberholser to be wrong, and erythrogaster should be the proper spelling, not erythrogas- 
tris. The term erythrogaster cannot be considered an adjective. It is a Greek noun, re- 
taining its own gender and case when Latinized. Hirundo is feminine, but that should 
not affect the ending of the third term of the trinomial the case of which is, in this in- 
stance, nominative. If there were any doubt about this, final appeal to the original de- 
scriber ought to settle it. The bird was described as Hirundo erythrogaster, which shows 
well enough the writer’s intention. The name of our Barn Swallow ought to stand as 
Hirundo rustica erythrogaster. I am indebted to Professor W. A. Merrill, of the Latin 
department of the University of California, for pertinent information in connection with 
my present enquiry. 

There seems to be a tendency even yet towards unnecessarily tampering with the 
spelling of names as originally proposed by describers. In this regard I wish also to 
protest against Oberholser’s misquotation of my name Guwiraca caerulea salicarius, emend- 
ing it to G. c. salicaria (Auk, vol. 34, April, 1917, p. 204). Salicarius was employed as a 
noun, obviously.—J. GRINNELL, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California. Jan- 
uary 9, 1918. 
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Two More Records for the Widgeon in Washington, and Other Notes.—On Janu- 
ary 13, 1918, two fully adult males of the European Widgeon (Mareca penelope) were 
shot on the Nisqually Flats, Thurston County, Washington, and brought in to Edwards 
Bros., of Tacoma, for mounting. They are in magnificent plumage and Mr. Edwards, who 
is a true ornithologist, expressed sincere regret that he could not make them into skins 
for scientific use. 

Further notes of interest have reached me from Mr. Walter F. Burton, Victoria, B. 
C., regarding the Horned Owl invasion of this season. As was the case in Washington, 
they were not so plentiful as last season. Mr. Burton writes in part: “Dec. 30, 1917. 
We have paid out 50c bounty on eighty-five owls so far (Dusky Horned). They are not 
as plentiful as last winter’. Truly they must have become scarce in their natural habi- 
tat. In this connection Mr. Ernest S. Norman, Kalevala, Manitoba, writes me that Horn- 
ed Owls of any kind have suddenly disappeared from his locality, where formerly they 
were fairly common. It would be interesting if more notes could be had from northern 
collectors on this subject. 

The Snowy Owls (Nyctea nyciea), in spite of almost sunimer conditions here, have 
been even more numerous in some parts of Washington than they were last season. A 
possible cause for these invasions of the large owls has been suggested to me by Mr. D. E. 
Brown, of Seattle, Washington. He says that a friend, recently down from Alaska, in- 
formed him that the rabbits up there were practically exterminated about a year ago by 
what he thought must have been some kind of disease, which would just about coincide 
with the first great owl migration of 1916-1917. In addition to this it is well known 
from several sources that ptarmigan have been scarce in Alaska for the past year. There 
is little doubt that rabbits and ptarmigan, especially the rabbits, form two important 
items in the diet of the larger owls during the winter months, so that the search for food 
may have started hundreds of them upon what proved to be very long journeys. 

One cannot help feeling a great deal of sympathy for the Snowy Owls, as their 
stomachs have seldom contained any food this winter, in spite of the fact that they are 
nearly always surrounded by hundreds of ducks of many species. Mammals are scarce 
in this locality and it seems evident that these owls only eat birds when forced to do so 
by extreme hunger. Quite the contrary is the case with the Horned Owls, which are kili- 
ers of birds and mammals alike, although they seldom pay much attention to the smaller 
species of either.—J. H. Bowes, Tacoma, Washington, January 28, 1918. 


Do Purple Martins Inhabit Bird Boxes in the West?—This year the writer erected 
a martin box at Albuquerque, New Mexico. I have since kept my eyes open for instances 
of successful martin boxes in the southwest, but have found none. Last summer I found 
Purple Martins (Progne subis) nesting abundantly in pine snags killed by impounded 
waters at Lake Mary and Coleman Lake, in Ccconino County, Arizona. It occurs to me 
that this bird may ‘not yet have become domesticated in the west. Can any reader of 
THE Conpor enlighten me on this question?—ALpo LEOPOLD, Albuquerque, New Mevzico, 
February 21, 1918. 


Two Midwinter Records for San Francisco County, California.— 

Holboell Grebe (Colymbus holboelli). On December 23, 1917, while taking a 
Christmas bird census for Bird-Lore with Mr. C. R. Thomas of Berkeley, California, a 
Holboell Grebe was seen at Stow Lake, Golden Gate Park, a species that is very uncom- 
mon in this region. Kobbe writes in The Auk (1901) that an individual was taken at 
Oakland in 1882, and that several were seen off the Presidio shore in 1900. Mr. Loomis 
also found this Grebe uncommon at Monterey Bay. The Grebe was last seen by the 
‘present writer at Stow Lake, February 3, 1918. 

Whistling Swan (Olor columbianus). Two swans, presumably of this species, 
were seen feeding at Lake Merced December 23, 1917. This is the first time that I have 
seen the species in this region and I believe that this is the first record for San Francis- 
co County.—HAroLp EH. HANSEN, San Francisco, February 8, 1918, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The following individuals, members of 
the Cooper Club, either now or formerly, 
are known to the editors of THE CONDOR as 
having entered into military service. There 
are doubtless others to be added to the 
list; regarding these we solicit informa- 
tion, to the end that our war service records 
be kept up to date. We propose to use 
this column for revised lists from time to 
time. 

Albert L. Barrows, First Lieutenant, In- 
fantry, National Army, Camp Lewis, Wash- 
ington. 

Allan Brooks, Major, Second Army School 
of Sniping, British Expeditionary Forces in 
France. 

Charles L. Camp, First Lieutenant, Field 
Artillery, in France. 

Edward A. Goldman, 
Corps, National Army. 

F. Harvey Holden, Captain, Coast Artil- 
lery, National Army. 

Remington Kellogg, Engineers (Forest), 
in France. 

Joseph Kittredge, Jr., First Lieutenant, 
Engineers (Forest), in France, 


Major, Sanitary 
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Charles A. Kofoid, Major, Sanitary Corps, 
National Army. 

Sidney B. Peyton, Machine Gun Company, 
Camp Kearny, California. 

John C. Phillips, Medical Corps, Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Indiana. 

George W. Schussler, Camp Lewis, Ameri- 
can Lake, Washington. 

Alfred C. Shelton, Base Hospital, Camp 
Lewis, American Lake, Washington. 

Tracy I. Storer, Base Hospital, 
Lewis, American Lake, Washington. 

Adriaan van Rossem, Camp Lewis, Amer- 
ican Lake, Washington. 

John P. Young, Captain, Camp Dix, New 
Jersey. 


Camp 


Those who collect bird-skins would great- 
ly enhance the scientific value of their spe- 
cimens if they would determine correctly 
the age of their birds. This is possible with 
passerine birds, and some others, up to the 
eighth or tenth month of their age by obser- 
vation of the condition of the skull. An ex- 
ceilent demonstration of this method is giy- 
en by Mr. James P. Chapin in his paper on 
The Classification of the Weaver-Birds 
(Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. 37, 1917, 
iO, Ae, Tks, 9). Mr. Chapin’s paper also 
serves to show how important it may be in 
correctly diagnosing species and higher 
groups to know the effects of age on plum- 
age and dimensions of parts. 


Dr. Jonathan Dwight is now putting into 
final shape for publication a monographic 
revision of the North American juncos, up- 
on which he has been engaged for some 
years past. With such a wide diversity of 
cpinions as expressed in the last two au- 
thoritative treatments of the genus—Ridg- 
way, in part 1 of his Birds of North and 
Middle America, and the A. O. U. Check-List 
—ancther careful analysis of the facts, espe- 
cially if put forth as a special study rather 
than part of a more general work, will be 
welcomed by all who have had occasion to 
puzzle over the variations in this group of 
birds. 


Mr. H. S. Swarth has begun a study of the 
Fox Sparrows, especially as regards migra- 
tion and local distribution upon the Pacific 
Coast. The incentive for this work arose in 
part from the increasing numbers of speci- 
mens being sent to the Museum of Verte- 
brate Zoology for identification. While in 
this manner a large proportion of the skins 
in Californian collections has probably come 
under his inspection, he would welcome the 
opportunity of examining any additional ma- 
terial now available. 


Mr. R. G. Hazard, of Peace Dale, Rhode 
Island, and latterly of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, a life member of the Cooper Club, 
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died at Santa Barbara on January 23, 1918, 
after having reached the sixty-third year of 
his age. Mr. Hazard was well known as 
an enthusiastic oologist and aS a Man ever 
ready to advance the interests of others in 
this field. 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


A STUDY | OF THE | INCUBATION PERIODS | 
OF | Birps|—|WHAT DETERMINES THEIR | 
LENGTHS? |—|By | W. H. Bererorp, M. D., 
M. Sec. | Member of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union | The Kendrick-Bellamy Co. | 
Denver, Colorado 1917 (our copy received 
June 20, 1917); 8vo, pp. 1-109. 

The above title brings to the attention of 
bird observers a field of observation in 
which, as the author well states, there is ‘“‘a 
lamentable dearth of information’. Never- 
theless the data finally gathered and here 
presented is really of astonishing quantity 
(though not always of acceptable degree of 
accuracy), and has proven sufficient for the 
establishment tentatively of several inter- 
esting conclusions. Among these are that 
length of incubation is not directly or close- 
ly correlated with either size of the bird, or 
Size of the egg, or size of the yolk, or de- 
gree of precocity of the young, or age of the 
female, or longevity of the species. There 
is, however, a “true” incubation period (se- 
cured by allowing for all factors which serve 
to prolong the process abnormally) which is 
constant and characteristic of each species, 
and this is directly correlated with the body 
temperature—the higher the temperature 
the shorter the incubation period. Now, 
such data as are available seem to show that 
the lower or more generalized a bird in the 
phylogenetic scale, the lower its tempera- 
ture; so that, again, the incubation period 
allies itself in degree of abbreviation direct- 
ly with degree of phylogenetic advancement 
of the species concerned. 

The above brief epitome is inadequate to 
give a fair idea of Bergtold’s discussion of 
the many phases of the subject involved, 
and we can only recommend that interested 
readers take the first opportunity to fully 
apprise themselves of the contents of the 
book. 

Referring again to lack of information, the 
following are the facts called for by Berg- 
told, if further enquiries along this and re- 
lated lines are to be pursued fruitfully: Ex- 
act length of incubation period of birds and 
reptiles; exact length of incubation of birds 
in polar and tropical regions; the period of 
viability of birds’ eggs; the weights of birds, 
preferably of the breeding female; the 
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weights of birds’ eggs; the effects of super- 
heating on birds’ and reptiles’ eggs; the op- 
timum incubation temperatures of birds’ 
and reptiles’ eggs; bird temperatures; tem- 
peratures under the incubating bird; reptile 
temperatures; minutiae of bird physiology. 

Egg-collectors, skin-collectors, and na- 
ture students of the opera-glass contingent 
are here on common ground in that all are 
in positions to contribute importantly to the 
stock of facts needed.—J. GRINNELL. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF BIRD-LIFE IN CoLom- 
BIA; A CONTRIBUTION TO A BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF SOUTH AMERICA. By Frank M. CHap- 
MAN. Bulletin of the American Museum of 
Natural History, vol. xxxvi1, 1917, pp. i-x, 1- 
729, 41 plates (some colored), 21 text figs. 

The ultimate object of the several years of 
zoological exploration which the American 
Museum of Natural History has been prose- 
cuting in South America is, we are told, the 
discovery of the geographic origin of South 
American life. As a step toward the at- 
tainment of this end the publication here re- 
viewed is devoted to a careful study of the 
birds of a relatively restricted part of the 
continent, in their racial variation and geo- 
graphic distribution—of the “life zones” ana 
“faunal areas’, and the species and subspe- 
cies inhabiting them. As explanatory of the 
peculiar interest attached to the study of 
the birds of Colombia, the chapter devoted 
to “a review of Colombian ornithology” is 
briefly descriptive of the “Bogota” collec- 
tions, productive of So many new species of 
birds in years gone by, pointing out the 
value of these collections in the early study 
of the birds of this region and their abso- 
lute uselessness in a present day investiga- 
tion relative to the distribution of species. 
Californian ornithologists will be especially 
able to appreciate the points here made, as 
to the necessity for absolute accuracy in the 
labelling of specimens. 

The life zones recognized by the author 
in Colombia are four in number, being, in 
ascending order, Tropical, Subtropical, Tem- 
perate, and Paramo, the last mentioned be- 
ing a term “locally applied to any treeless 
region lying above 10,000 feet”. Some im- 
portant cenclusions as regards the existing 
fauna of the region are as follows: That the 
birds of every zone above the tropics have 
been derived from a lower level; that the 
Temperate zone of the Colombian Andes 
reaches sea level farther south in South Am- 
erica and that its life is derived in part by 
zonal, in part by latitudinal extension and is 
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more recent than that of the Subtropical 
zone; that the Paramo zone reaches sea ley- 
el still farther south and that its life is de- 
rived by latitudinal extension and is more 
recent than that of the Temperate zone; 
and that the present trend of the distribu- 
tion of life upon the continent is north- 
ward, few boreal species having entered Co- 
lombia in recent geologic times. In other 
words, the hypothesis advanced is that the 
enormous mountain ranges forming so large 
a part of the Colombian region arose as a 
gradually increasing elevation forced up- 
wards from a tropical base, the lofty sum- 
mits with their necessarily cooler climate 
being populated by the latitudinal extension 
of the range of species from regions to the 
northward and to the southward having 
similar climates, and also by “altitudinal ex- 
tension as the pressure of life from immedi- 
ately contiguous regions below forced spe- 
cies upward, the more adaptable of which 
survived”. 

Three of the four zones are divided into 
faunal areas. In the Tropical zone five are 
recognized, as follows: Colombian-Pacific, 
Cauca-Magdalena, Caribbean, Orinocan, Am- 
azonian. In the subtropical zone there are 
two, West Andean and Hast Andean. The 
Temperate zone has strongly marked humid 
and arid divisions but does not appear to be 
otherwise divided. The Paramo is uniform 
in character. 

Each of these zonal and faunal divisions 
is treated in detail, the points made being 
illustrated with a wealth of half-tones, maps, 
and diagrams, and tables of bird species. 
Not the least interesting and instructive of 
these graphic features: are the maps illus- 
trating the ranges of representative species. 

Part one (pp. 3-169) is devoted to this de- 
scriptive and philosophic matter. Part two, 
with some introductory and explanatory 
matter, largely relative to classification and 
nomenclature, contains the systematic list 
of the species concerned. For the most part 
the comments on each are extremely brief, 
frequently a mere statement of localities, 
but even so, the 1285 species and subspe- 
cies included necessarily make a _ rather 
bulky volume. 

The whole report is one of intense inter- 
est, and the facts and theories concerned are 
presented in a most attractive and convinc- 
ing manner. The volume fairly teems with 
suggestions of problems to be followed up, 
in addition to the many ingenious and satis- 
factory explanations advanced for condi- 
tions as encountered. While naturally much 
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of this does not touch directly upon work 
in North America, still one comes across oc- 
casional statements of fact or opinion that 
have a bearing upon our own studies as well 
as generalizations that are applicable every- 
where in faunal research. 

It is interesting to note that, quite differ- 
ent from conditions in North America, no 
evidence of altitudinal migration in any 
species was obtained in this country of 
strongly contrasting mountains and valleys. 
The explanation of this is doubtless to be 
found in the equable climatic conditions of 
each zone the year through. It is not so 
easy, however, to find an explanation of the 
fact that the many North American species 
encountered here in their winter home, pay 
absolutely no attention to faunal or zonal 
boundaries. This is decidedly at variance 
with conditions along the Pacific Coast of 
the United States, where the ranges of win- 
ter visitants from Alaska and northwestern 
Canada are strongly influenced by local cli- 
matic conditions. 

Of the many North American birds win- 
tering in or passing through Colombia near- 
ly all are eastern species. The Western 
Wood Pewee (Myiochanes richardsoni) is 
mentioned as the only bird of the western 
United States, but the systematic list of spe- 
cies also includes Chordeiles acutipennis 
texensis and Myiodynastes luteiventris, both 
of which occur in that region, whether or not 
the Colombian migrants individually hail 
from within our boundaries. It seems curi- 
ous to read of a subspecies of our familiar 
Black Phoebe as ‘an inhabitant of the Trop- 
ical Zone but working up the streams to the 
lower border of the Subtropics”’, for one 
wculd expect it rather amid temperate zone 
surroundings. 

Dr. Chapman has much to say regarding 
classification and nomenclature, as well as 
the treatment of genera and subspecies, and 
what he says is clearly and vigorously ex- 
pressed and worthy of careful consideration. 
In his strong advocacy of personal field 
work in a study of this sort he assumes a 
position that will certainly not be combated 
by any active western ornithologist. In fact 
it is a little difficult at this day to realize 
the need of argument to uphold such a self- 
evident proposition. 

It is but a thankless task to pick out min- 
or errors in a work of such high general 
standard, and really the volume under dis- 
cussion forms a most unprofitable field for 
such search. As an example of how errors. 
creep in despite most careful proof reading, 
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however, attention may be called to the cap- 
tion explanatory of fig. 21 (opposite p. 610), 
where there is evidently a mix-up of some 
sort. Then too, as regards the sentence at 
the foot of page 178, summing up the evi- 
dence in a peculiarly interesting line of ar- 
gument, while the point the author wishes 
to make is evident enough, the wording is 
SO vague as to bear an interpretation al- 
most contrary to the meaning that it is in- 
tended to convey.—H. S. SwarrTuH. 


ROBERT ‘CUSHMAN MurRpPHY’s “NATURAL 
HIsTorRY OBSERVATIONS FROM THE MEXICAN 
PORTION OF THE CoLoRADO DESERT” (Abstract 
of Proceedings, Linnaean Society of New 
York, nos. -24-25, 1917, pp. 48-101, pls. r-vr) 
is well worth the reading by anyone who is 
interested in the desert, be he traveller or 
naturalist. Murphy’s “Narrative” of his 
month’s trip south from Calexico in search 
of antelope for the Brooklyn Museum will 
furnish much information of value to the 
prospective visitor to that or any similar 
region; while the more or less blasé fre- 
quenter of desert country will have his 
memories pleasingly vivified by the accu- 
rate and lively description of day-by-day ex- 
periences. Some of the comments, such as 
those upon the psychology of the burro, and 
the fearsomeness of rattlesnakes, 
upon the naive, but usually save themselves 
by reason of refreshing allusions, often of 
keen aptness. One’s first experience in a 
new land is certainly the one to take ad- 
vantage of in recording impressions, and 
Murphy proves himself to have realized this 
to good purpose—aided by a ready pen. 

Ornithologically, we find that there are 
many good field observations scattered 
through the narrative, as also in the “An- 
notated List of the Birds” (pp. 80-100); for 
example, upon the apparent ability of the 
Desert Quail to go entirely without water. 
This seems to be a really new idea, and 
should be followed up by others in a posi- 
tion to ascertain the facts. The “List” num- 
bers 134 species and is based not only upon 
the author’s own observations but also on 
a previous paper by Stone and Rhoads 
(Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., 1905, pp. 676- 
690). The only serious criticism we can 
make of Murphy’s work is that he should 
have taken Rhoads’ sight determinations at 
face value and thus perpetuated a lot of ex- 
ceedingly doubtful records (see CONDOR, 
wee 1906, p. 78). Also why not as well 
have taken into account W. W. Price’s ar- 
ticle on “Some Winter Birds of the Lower 
Colorado Valley” (Bull. Cooper Orn. Clubd, I, 
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1899, pp. 89-93), which covered nearly the 
same region?—J. GRINNELL. 


BirDS OF AMERICA; Editor-in-Chief, T. Gir- 
BERT PEARSON, National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies. Consulting Editor, John Bur- 
roughs. Managing Editor, George Gladden. 
Associate Editor, J. Ellis Burdick. Special 
Contributors, Edward H. Forbush, William 
L. Finley, Herbert K. Job, L. Nelson Nichols. 
Artists, L. A. Fuertes, R. B. Horsfall, R. I. 
Brasher, Henry Thurston. Nature Lovers 
Library [vols. 1-11]. The University Soci- 
ery inc: New York [1917]: 4to, vol. 1. pp. 
Xvili+272; vol. 11, pp. xiv+-271; vol. 11, pp. 
XVili+289; pls. five+106, numerous half- 
tone illustrations and some line drawings, 
all these being scattered throughout the 
three volumes. Issued about November 1, 
LOT. 

I suppose there is no copyright on the title 
“Birds of America’. Even so, it seems a 
sacrilege that this distinctive title, once 
used with authority, should be now appro- 
priated for a work which falls far behind 
what such a title ought to cover. In the 
first place, the present book deals with any 
approach to adequacy only with birds of the 
eastern half of North America north of the 
Mexican line; and in the second place, the 
treatment is at best, save pictorially, super- 
ficial and far from “complete”, though this 
word is used rather blatantly in the claims 
for the work set forth in the Preface, In- 
troduction, and announcements. From a 
strictly scientific point of view I believe 
that this work, instead of advancing the pre- 
vious standard of ornithological output, or 
even maintaining it, tends to lower it. 

It is from the western viewpoint that the 
book here under review is most seriously 
at fault. The text, almost wherever it deals 
with exclusively Californian or western 
birds, is characterized by inconsequential 
verbiage where it is not actually misleading 
or even erroneous. I will cite some specific 
illustrations. 

The Mountain Chickadee, so widespread 
from the Rocky Mountains westwardly, is 
dismissed (vol. ll, p. 212) with one para- 
graph as “very similar” to its “eastern rel- 
ative’! The account of our common Cali- 
fornia Brown Towhee (vol. Il, p. 61, under 
“Canon Towhee’’) is simply nonsense. The 
Abert Towhee (Same volume, p. 62) is ac- 
corded just six lines of 10-point comment, 
the first sentence of which is: “‘Despite the 
fact that the Abert’s Towhee is the largest 
of the plain Towhees he is extremely shy.” 
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Both parts of this statement are wrong, and 
the correlation implied is doubtful. The 
Lucy Warbler is stated (vol. m1, p. 119) to 
have been observed by “Dr. Gambel” on 
“Santa Catalina Island”! 

Concerning the Bell Sparrow (vol. Im, p. 
49) the implication in regard to habitat is 
erroneous. The Gray Vireo is disposed of 
(vol. tm, p. 111) inva itext) mentions under 
“Bell’s Vireo” as if it were a subspecies of 
that bird or else very similar in habits and 
structure—which it is most emphatically 
not. It is to be noted in this connection that 
the whole subspecific concept is botched. 
Why can’t mention of subspecies be omitted 
altogether from books intended for ‘popu- 
lar” use! 

After the unmodified claims of com- 
pleteness, we are surprised to find that sev- 
eral western species are left out altogether, 
such as Baird Sparrow, Plain Titmouse, and 
Marbled Murrelet. Even whole genera are 
omitted, namely Catherpes (the Canyon 
Wrens), Aimophila (Rufous-crowned Spar- 
row and its relatives), and Cardellina (Red- 
faced Warbler). : 

We are told in the Preface that the “‘tech- 
nical” parts of the “Birds of America” (de- 
scriptions and distributions) are taken from 
Ridgway’s Birds of North and Middle Amer- 
ica, but modified so as to avoid the use of 
technical terms. Scrutiny of some of this 
“technical” matter, thus credited to Ridg- 
way, shows it to be very much abbreviated 
and sometimes ‘“‘adapted” to an extent that 
we feel sure Ridgway would hardly care to 
accept responsibility for. In a number of 
places we meet with most astonishing lapses 
in geography. For example (vol. II, p. 223), 
it is stated that “in southern California two 
local forms of this Jay [California Jay] are 
found’”—“Belding’s” and ‘“Xantus’s.” Here, 
southern and Lower California are obvious- 
ly confused. 

I note that the name of “Walter Kenrick 
Fisher, Ph. D.’, of Stanford University, is 
included in the rather large “Advisory 
Board” listed at the front of volume lr. Yet 
it cannot for a moment be supposed that 
this acute ornithologist lent his approval to 
the character in detail cf the western ornith- 
ology included in this work. This illustrates 
another way in which efforts are made by 
publishers to secure an appearance of scien- 
tific authenticity for their books. 

I must now, in fairness, say that part of 
the western material quoted—practically 
the whole work is a compilation—, notably 
where specifically credited to Mrs. Bailey 
and some of that to Finley, is unquestiona- 
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bly creditable. Also it is very likely that a 
far greater proportion of the eastern con- 
tributions are correct as to fact than of 
western; for we see there frequent repeti- 
tions of such names as Chapman, Forbush 
and Job. 

As to illustrations, it is obvious that ac- 
cess to the excellent colored plates by Fu- 
ertes, which originally appeared in Eaton’s 
Birds of New York, was the initial motive cf 
the present enterprise. There are 106 of 
these, and also five really very good colored 
plates of birds’ eggs by Thurston. In addi- 
tion, there is a plethora of half-tones, these 
including some of the best photographic 
work of Finley and Bohlman, Job, and A. A. 
Allen. I fail to see why the editors and 
publishers could not have stopped here, in- 
stead of adding a great many more photo- 
graphs of ghastly mounted birds, and still 
more reproductions from exceedingly poor 
drawings. Among the latter, the pictures of 
Verdin, Wren-tit and Pipit (vol. m1, pp. 216, 
218, 170) are to my mind merely painful 
caricatures. Still, in the aggregate, the il- 
lustrations are good and the quantity is 
amazing. These will attract and hold the 
attention of the average layman irrespect- 
ive of the merits, or demerits, of the work 
otherwise. 

Returning again to the text, I wonder why 
it is that scientific accuracy cannot more 
often enter into “popular” works on ornith- 
ology. Must we accept the apparent rule 
that “popular”, that is, non-technical, ornith- 
clogy cannot at the same time be thorough- 
ly scientific? My own belief is that, on the 
contrary, this-can be attained, and it should 
be achieved, by just such sponsors of popu- 
larized ornithology as the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, with the great 
field of interest this organization has cre- 
ated and is so fast extending. 

Of course there are ten thousand ‘“audu- 
bonites” who will accept the present offer- 
ing as the gospel, to one critical ornitholo- 
gist who is in a position to detect its serious 
faults. It may even be averred that inaccu- 
racies in detail count for nothing as com- 
pared with the main purpose of securing 
and holding popular attention and thereby 
spreading the propagandum of bird-protec- 
tion and esthetic appreciation of bird-life. 
Perhaps. If so, my conviction is growing 
that the term “scientific’’ must be absolutely 
withheld from application to literature in 
which the publishers’ aims are primarily to 
secure popular consumption. Of course it 
is a feature of added recommendation (and 
hence of commercial value) if people can be 
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led to think they are absorbing “scientific” 
matter. But it seems to me that this claim 
cannot be made honorably by any person or 
organization, unless the greatest possible 
care has been expended to insure scientific 
accuracy in fact. This should be the prim- 
ary concern, rather than be secondary to 
speed of publication and length of sub- 
scription list. 

Better one thoroughly good book every 
ten years, than ten poor books discreditable 
to the science for which it is aspired to 
serve as popular interpreter. Popularization 
of a science is a worthy service, but it re- 
quires rare fidelity as well as exceptional 
talent.—J. GRINNELL. 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 


OcToBeR.—The regular meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club was held at the Museum of Ver- 
tebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, on 
Thursday evening, October 18, at eight 
o’clock. Dr. Evermann was in the chair, and 
the following members’ were present: 
Messrs. Bryant, Carriger, De Groot, HEver- 
mann, Grinnell, Lastreto, Mailliard, Wheeler 
and Wright; Mesdames Allen, Ferguson, 
Grant, Grinnell, Head, Knappen, Newhall, 
Schlesinger. Wasitors: Mr. Austin, Mr. 
Schlesinger, Mesdames Bamford, Lenfest 
and Wheeler. The minutes of the Septem- 
ber meeting were read and approved, and 
the August and September minutes of the 
Southern Division were read. 

Mr. Carl Lien, proposed before the South- 
ern Division, was elected to membership, 
and the following were proposed for mem- 
bership: Mrs. G. L. Bamford,. Oakland, by 
Miss Margaret Wythe, and Mr. Albert J. 
too Paola. Kansas, by H. W. Carriger; 
also three names from the August and Sep- 
tember minutes of the Southern Division. 

After a number of informal notes on mi- 
gration offered by different members pres- 
ent, Mr. Dudley S. De Groot gave a talk on 
“The Breeding Birds of the Coronado Isl- 
ands”. Adjourned.—AMELIA §. ALLEN, Sec- 
retary. 


NOVEMBER.—The regular meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitholog- 
ical Club was held at the Museum of Verte- 
brate Zoology, Berkeley, November 15, 1917, 
at eight o’clock. The meeting was called 
to order by President Evermann, with the 
following members and friends in attend- 
ance: Members: Messrs. Bryant, Carriger, 
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Dixon, Grinnell, Hansen, Kibbe, Labarthe, 
Lastreto, Smythe, Squires, Wheeler and 
Wright; Mesdames Allen, Culver, Ferguson, 


Grinnell, Gunn, Kibbe, Kluegel, Knappen, 
Lueddemann, Meade, Schlesinger and 
Smythe; Visitors: Mrs. Bamford, Mrs. La- 


barthe and Mr. Schlesinger. 

The minutes of the October meeting were 
read and approved. Mrs. G. L. Bamford and 
Mr. Albert J. Kirn, whose names were pro- 
posed at the October meeting, were elected 
to membership, as were also Capt. Gosse, 
Mr. Leach and Miss Young, whose names 
were sent by the Southern Division for ap- 
proval. The resignation of Mrs. H. C. Bry- 
ant was accepted. Mr. Squires rendered an 
cral report of the work of his committee in 
its efforts to insure the protection of non- 
injurious birds in Golden Gate Park. 

Professor Grinnell, the speaker for the 
evening, then described the Great Basin 
Avifauna as represented in California. Ad- 
journed.—AMELIA §S. ALLEN, Secretary. 


DECEMPER.—The regular meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitholog- 
ical Club was held at the Museum of Verte- 
brate Zoology, Berkeley, on the evening of 
December 20, at eight o’clock. Dr. Ever- 
mann called the meeting to order. The fol- 
lewing members were in _ attendance: 
Messrs. Bryant, Carriger, Davis, Dixon, Ev- 
ermann, Grinnell, Hansen, Heller, Kibbe, La- 
barthe, Lastreto, Leach, Mailliard, Snyder, 
Swarth, Wheeler and Wright; Mesdames 
Allen, Grant, Kibbe, Kluegel, Meade, Par- 
sons and Schlesinger. Visitors present were 
Miss Newlin, Mrs. Labarthe, Mrs. Wheeler, 
Professor Hall and Mr. Schlesinger. 

The name of Mr. H. Van Straaten, Oak- 
land, was proposed by Dr. Frederick B. Da- 
vis. Mr. Lastreto appealed to Club mem- 
bers to support Mr. Dawson in his efforts to 
complete ‘The Birds of California’. Mr. 
Lastreto also reported for the committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the effect’ upon sea 
birds of the presence of oil on the water to 
the effect that certain of the oil companies 
have agreed to instruct their captains not 
to discharge oil from their vessels. 

Nominations for officers for the ensuing 
year resulted in the following names being 
placed before the Club: President, Dr. Bar- 
ton W. Evermann; Vice President, Profes- 
sor J. O. Snyder; Secretary, Mrs. A. S. Al- 
len; representative to the Associated Socie- 
ties for the Conservation of Wild Life, Mr. 
A. S. Kibbe. 

A letter from the Audubon Association 
of the Pacific asking that the Cooper Club 
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appoint a member to codperate with their 
committee, which had been appointed to in- 
vestigate and report upon the destruction of 
bird life by the light-houses on the Pacific 
Coast, was read, and the appointment, duly 
authorized, was left to the Chair. 

On the suggestion of the President, it was 
moved and carried that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Northern Division enter into 
communication with the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Southern Division to arrange for 
representation on the program at the meet- 
ing of the Western Society of Naturalists, 
to be held in connection with the next meet- 
ing of the Pacific Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

With the concurrence of Professor Sny- 
der, the program announced for the evening 
was postponed, and the Club was entertained 
by a talk by Mr. Edmund Heller, field nat- 
uralist of the American Museum of Natural 
History, on his recent collecting trip in the 
Orient. His description of the lack of in- 
sectivorous birds in Japan, with no visible 
detrimental effects upon the crops or for- 
ests, led to a discussion of the real expla- 
nation of this seeming discrepancy. Ad- 
journed.—AMELIA §. ALLEN, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


NovEMBER.—Regular monthly meeting of 
the Southern Division, Cooper Ornithologi- 
cal Club, was held at 8:00 P. M. at the Mu- 
seum of History, Science and Art. Presi- 
dent Miller officiated. Members present 
were Messrs. Bishop, Brouse, Dickey, Enoch, 
Hannaford, Holland, Howell, Granville, 
Lamb, Owen, Rich, John Robertson, Trenor, 
Willett, and Wyman; and Mrs. E. F. Husher. 
Visitors were Mrs. Bishop, Miss Brouse, and 
Mr. Volney Enoch. 

Minutes of the August and September 
meetings were read and approved, followed 
by reading of minutes of the Northern Divi- 
sion for the same months. On proper mo- 
tion, the Secretary was instructed to cast an 
electing ballot for Pauline Rodgers Young, 
Canille, Arizona, whose name was proposed 
at the previous meeting. New names were 
proposed as follows: Grace McCormac 
French, Carlton, Oregon, by Mrs. R. Bruce 
Horsfall; Alfred M. Bailey, Louisiana State 
Museum, New Orleans, Louisiana, by Geo. 
Willett; W. P. Stormont, Los Angeles, by J. 
Eugene Law; James George French, Victo- 
ria, B. C., Canada; HE. A. Doolittle, Paines- 
ville, Ohio; and John Williams, Iowa City, 
Iowa, by W. Lee Chambers; Frederick 
Greenwood, Spokane, Washington, by Wal- 
ter P. Taylor. 
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On motion by Dr. Rich, seconded by Mr. 
Willett, the members approved the action of 
the Secretary in sending out postcard no- 
tices covering stated meetings for the en- 
suing six months. 


Followed considerable discussion of the 
troubles of bird and egg collectors in the 
state of Utah. Dr. Bishop told recent col- 
lecting experiences in the San Bernardino 
Mountains. Inspection of several trays of 
owl skins proved interesting to all. Ad- 
journed.—L. E. WyMANn, Secretary. 


DECEMBER.—Regular monthly meeting of 
the Southern Division, Cooper Ornithologi- 
cal Club, was held at 8:00 P. mM. at the Mu- 
seum of History, Science and Art. Presi- 
dent Miller occupied the chair, with the fol- 
lowing members in attendance: Messrs. 
Bishop, Brown, Chambers, Daggett, Esterly, 
Hannaford, Holland, Howell, Enoch, Law, 
Rich, Stormont, Wall, Willett, and Wyman; 
Mrs. Husher and Mrs. Law. Mrs. Bishop 
and Mr. Anderson were visitors. 


Minutes of the November meeting were 
read and approved. On proper motion the 
Secretary was instructed to cast an elect- 
ing ballot for the following names, present- 
ed at the last meeting: Frederick Green- 
wood, John Williams, E. A. Doolittle, James 
George French, W. P. Stormont, A. M. Bai- 
ley, and Grace McCormac French; also Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Smythe, and Augustus S. 
Kibbe, proposed by the Northern Division. 
New names presented were: Volney A. 
Enoch, Tropico, by L. E. Wyman; Thomas 
D. Burleigh, Pittsbhure,” Pas byaaweeeeece 
Chambers; and Mrs. G. L. Bamford, Oak- 
land, and Albert J. Kirn, Paola, Kansas, 
from the Northern Division. Dr. Rich moved 
that nominations, for the coming election, 
be made from the floor. Carried. 


Business ended, the usual informal dis- 
cussions followed. Mr. Howell read letters 
from a man who claimed to have found a 
“red gull’ dead on the beach—and _ sent 
some poorly dyed feathers as evidence. 
Dr. Bishop related recent experiences col- 
lecting birds in the desert, while Mr. Howell 
told of collecting mammals on the same 
trip. Judge Wall reported finding a nest of 
young meadowlarks in December; and Mr. 
Law told of a recent collecting and hunting 
trip in the Mogollon Mountains of New Mex- 
ico, also of receiving Thick-billed Parrots 
in the flesh from Arizona. Inspection of 
several trays of woodpeckers, kingfishers, 
etc., completed the evening. Adjourne:d.— 
L. E. WYMAN, Secretary. 
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THE SHORT-EARED OWL IN SASKATCHEWAN 


By WALTER A. GOELITZ 


WITH ONE PHOTO 


teen miles south of Regina, the capital of Saskatchewan, working on a 

1200-aere grain farm. In that region the land is very flat with not a tree 
or bush to break the horizon. The only irregularities to be seen upon the smooth 
prairie are the houses, located usually a mile or more apart, and the numerous 
large straw piles. Most of the land is now under cultivation, but scattered 
about are still some tracts of virgin prairie in lots of from a half section to 
two sections in extent. During the first half of my stay the soil was still wet 
and swampy from the melted snow, and the lower sections and shallow draws 
were covered with vast sheets of water, sometimes covering thousands of acres. 
Hyvaporation went on rather quickly because of the brisk winds which blew the 
greater part of the time. 

I had very little time to scout after birds and nests, since my work began 
at 4:00 A. m. and lasted until from 7:30 to 9:00 P. M.; but on account of the 
tong daylight hours | was able to spend a short time looking for nests in the 
evening, and of course on Sundays. Even so, the greater number of my finds 
were made while at work in the fields. 

Short-eared Owls (Asio flammeus) were much in evidence, both upon the 
prairie and in the fields of wheat and oat stubble. If flushed during a bright 
day they would invariably flap away a few rods and then come back to settle 
near the place from which they started. On dark or cloudy days they would 
tly about for a longer time and even would hunt for food under such condi- 
tions. I remember watching an ow! one day follow a dog about in a marshy 
part of a stubble field for nearly an hour. It did not have a nest in the vicin- 
ity, so the action need not have been a result of protective instincts. There is 
the possibility of it being simply curiosity, and again it may be that the owl 


Dice wn the summer of 1917 I spent six weeks, from May 1 to June 13, six- 
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was watching for mice which the dog might scare up from the bunches of stub- 
ble and trash. 

As nearly as | could tell from pellets found in the fields and about nests, 
the food consisted solely of mice. Of these there seemed to be enough to last for 
years to come, for while drilling or discing mice were nearly always in sight, 
scampering away from in front of the machines for dear life. No signs of birds 
were found in any of the pellets. 

Until the present season my acquaintance with this owl has been in Ilhnois, 
and limited in that state to the brief period during the winter when the birds 
are to be found commonly in clumps of evergreen trees. I was anxious to find 
a nest and was correspondingly excited when I stumbled on the first one, on 


Fig. 12. NEST AND EGGS OF SHORT-EARED OWL; SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA, MAY 
ig). UU 


May 19. It might better be said that I rode over it, for I was discing in a 640- 
acre field of stubble with a six horse outfit when an owl suddenly flushed just 
in front of the horses, and I was so interested in watching the bird fly away 
that I did not notice the nest until it had been run over. Quickly I examined 
the nine eggs it contained, and found all but one in perfect condition, the one 
having a slight crack where a dise blade had grazed it. The nest was merely a 
hollow, lined with grass, stubble and a few downy owl feathers. Incubation in 
some of the eggs was about two-thirds advanced, while others were nearly 
fresh. I continued my work, and on the next day, a Sunday, I visited the spot 
again to take pictures (see fig. 12) and collect the eggs. 
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Two days later, May 22, I was drilling flax in another part of the same 
field, where it had not yet been disced. I was standing on the seed box and 
keeping a weather eye open for ducks or other birds to flush, when an owl flew 
up from beside the horses. A short search revealed the nest, containing seven 
iresh, pearl-like eggs. This nest varied little from the first one found, the main 
difference being a less amount of lining. 

May 31 found me discing in another field of wheat stubble about a mile 
from that in which the first two nests were found. While driving back and 
forth across the field, which, by the way, was a mile long and a mile wide, I no- 
ticed a number of white objects scattered within a radius of three feet on 
ground already disced. Upon examination they proved to be owl eggs and only 
one of the six eggs found was damaged in the least. The nest, located by some 
white feathers, did not differ markedly from the others. The eggs were incu- 
bated one-half. 

On Sunday, June 3, another workman on the farm told me of a nest he had 
noticed the day before. I immediately saddled a pony and rode out to have a 
jook. On that part of the field to which I was directed we had burned off the 
stubble a week previous. All through the burnt part were small patches of 
stubble which had been too damp to burn, and it was in one of these that I saw 
ihe owl brooding on her nest and glaring at me with wide-open eyes. I rode 
within ten feet of the nest before she flew off and disclosed a set of seven eggs. 
Incubation was well along. 

It was on June 4 that J found a third owl nest, or more precisely, the re- 
mains of a nest, in this same field. I was dragging the disced ground with a 
six-horse, spike-toothed harrow when I noticed some eggs disappearing under 
the machine. I managed to find two whole eggs and several shells scattered 
about, and one week-old owl nearly covered with soil. A nest was manufactured 
in short order and the owl installed. On the next trip down the field the old 
bird was seen brooding on her new nest as if nothing had happened. 

Ravinia, Illinois, December 12, 1917. 


NOTES ON THE NESTING HABITS OF THE WHITE-THROATED SWIFT 
IN COLORADO 


By WM. C. BRADBURY 


WITH SIX PHOTOS 


FTER the excellent article by Mr. Hanna on the White-throated Swift 
in the January, 1917, number of THE Conpor, it might seem superfluous 
to chronicle my own observations, but the Editor has suggested these 

mighi prove interesting, if only for comparison or corroboration. 

Early in June, 1916, Mr. J. D. Figgins, Director of the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History, returning from a mountain trip reported a number of White- 
throated Swifts (Aeronautes melanoleucus) about a promising nesting site 
near Hot Sulphur Springs, Grand County, in this state. After fully discussing 
the matter, I provided a quite complete collecting equipment for cliff work, in- 
eluding block and tackle, sailor swing outfit and accessories good for two hun- 
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Fig. 13. NESTING SITES OF WHITE-THROATED SWIFT WERE IN THE FACE OF THE BLUFF A LIT- 
TLE TO RIGHT OF CENTER OF PICTURE; DEBRIS SLOPE AT BASE; GRAND RIVER, COL- 
ORADO, IN FORE. 


dred feet of work, rope ladders, anchors, miner’s picks, cold chisels, ete. On 
June 24, with three experienced young assistants, I took train, crossing the 
Continental Divide at an elevation of 11,666 feet that evening, and located and 
briefly prospected our ground, two miles distant from our stopping place. 


Fig. 14. SHOWING FROM ABOVE AND IN REAR THE SEQUESTERED PINNACLES THE FACES OF 
WIIICH WERE FAVORITE NESTING SITES OF THE WHITE-THROATED SWIFT; GRAND RIVER, 


COLORADO, 
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The cliffs where the birds were seen, bordering the Grand River, east of 
Sulphur Springs, are of a mixed lava formation, with some parts of hard, ring- 
ing material, and others of cracked, crumbling formation, intermixed with 
seams and deposits of soft lava ash, through which the river has cut its way in 
ages past. The visible base of the cliffs is at the top of a steep slope of debris, 
extending to the Grand River several hundred feet below (see fig. 13). The 
mesa above the cliffs is open rolling country covered with sage brush and na- 
tive grass. 

The day following our arrival we felt our way carefully around the base of 
the bluffs, at times starting displace- | 
ments of rock that rolled, bounded and 
smashed their way to the foot of the 
slope below us. In the air there was 
an abundanee of Cliff Swallows, inter- 
mixed with a number of Violet-greens 
and an occasional Swift; and we were, 
of course, constantly watching the last 
mentioned, alert to locate their entrance 
to and departure from crevices indi- 
eating nest sites. Several of these en- 
trances were spotted which were inac- 
cessible from above, owing not only to 
the extremely rotten and treacherous 
character of the surrounding material, 
but also to the fact that they were plac- 
ed in steeples or pinnacles, separated 
from the main bluff. Crevices selected 
for nesting sites on the sides of these 
steeples were generally overhung by 
projecting rock. (See fig. 14.) 

The first available prospect, located 
by Niedrach through the presence of 
excrement about eight feet up, and to 
which he was able to climb, was in a 
horizontal crevice about two and one- 
half inches in width, sloping slightly 
downward and partly filled, in places, 
with lava, sand and vegetable matter 
evidently deposited by the wind (see hie so: 


NESTING CREVICE OF WHITE- 


fig. 15). Upon reaching the crevice a THROATED SWIFT, SHOWING METELOD 
Swift darted forth nearly in his face, OF GAINING ACCESS. 

and he caught site of its mate retreating 

back into the crevice, from which it was not seen to emerge. Less than an 


_ hour’s work resulted in collecting, from a point about eighteen inches back, our 
first nest, containing four fresh eggs. 

This seemed so ‘‘dead easy’’ that we were greatly encouraged, and we soon 
spotted a second prospect in a nearly vertical crevice about ten feet up in a V- 
Shaped chimney. This was overhung with such suspiciously loose looking mia- 
terial that we brought a couple of long cotton-wood fence rails from the river 
bank below and pried loose several hundred pounds of rock, large chunks of 
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which bounded and smashed down the slope. Then, standing on Burns’s shoui- 
ders, who in turn was braced by Oslar and myself, Neidrach commenced oper- 
ation with hammer and chisel; but the material was hard and progress slow, 
and as the crevice made a bend beyond which he could neither see, feel nor lo- 
cate with feelers, we abandoned it for the day. 

Next day we packed in a six-foot ladder from which Neidrach resumed 
work, the bird being seen to enter the nest and to leave again. The ladder was 
steadied by Burns and Oslar, and after much work in cutting with pick, ham- 
mer and chisels, and bar, a falling rock suddenly struck Burns on the head, 
knocking him to the ground senseless for several minutes. Only quick action 
on the part of Oslar and myself saved Neidrach from taking a header from the 


Fig. 16. MAKING THE SECOND LIFT TO REACH THE SITE OF NEST NUMBER TWO, W. C. BRAD- 
BURY IN FOREGROUND. 


sliding ladder, and the work on that prospect was abandoned. Several other 
crevices were located that were inaccessible from above, though among them 
there were two about forty feet up and ten feet apart that it seemed might pos- 
sibly be reached by ladders from below. 
The next day I had hauled from the village and carried up the slope a S1x- 
teen-foot painter’s ladder, and proceeded to work at the last-named prospects. 
The ladder was held by two men, while the third mounted to the first bench, 
where he supported the upper end of the ladder until the two others joined 
him. Then the ladder was drawn up, placed, and held almost by main strength 
en the uneven, crumbling footing, while the first available site was carefully 
explored. This proved to contain an unfinished nest only. The other prospect 
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could not be reached from this bench, nor was there any secure footing on 
which the ladder, after being drawn to the third lift, could be placed so as to 
reach the diagonal crevice to be explored. However, after securing the best 
rest possible for the upper end, the lower extremity was supported by two men 
on the insecure footing available, while the third man carefully climbed to the 
erack inthe rock. From this point, and without any disaster, he secured nest 
number two, with four nearly fresh eggs, placed about two feet back in the 
erevice. (See fig. 16.) 

While watching and admiring the powerful, graceful, and apparently ef- 
fortless flight of these unrivalled masters of the air, I noticed what appeared 
to be a conflict in midair, in which two birds clinched, fluttered, and fell as if 
with broken wing, ten or twenty feet before separating. I had heard of their 
eopulating in flight, but was still somewhat skeptical. Neidrach assured me, 
however, that he had frequently noticed 
this while in company with Mr. F. C. Lin- 
eoln, Curator of Ornithology, Colorado 
Museum of Natural History, who had 
taken them in the act. Mr. Lincoln veri- 
fies this statement and adds that in May, 
1915, while on a collecting trip in the 
Paradox Valley, Colorado, he frequently 
observed this curious action. On two oc- 
easions he collected with a single shot the 
two birds while in the act, and both times 
one proved to be a male, the other a fe- 
male. Examination of the sexual organs 
showed them to be in full breeding condi- 
tion. The difference of about a month be- 
tween the date of his observations and my 
own is accounted for by the difference in 
seasons, altitude and latitude. 

The balance of the four days we 
spent at these cliffs was much a repeti- 
tion of the foregoing, the nest sites dis- 
covered being protected by overhanging Fan en OR eee 
projections and mostly on the sides of SITE BENEATH PROJECTING ROCK. 
inaccessible pinnacles. In one instance 
one was located on the face of the main bluff back of some steeples, perhaps 
one hundred feet below the mesa above, and thirty feet above the top of a chim- 
ney slide, to which one of the boys laboriously climbed. We anchored and low- 
ered the swing outfit with a view of raising him to the nest, but the swing in 
passing the projections, and the manipulation of the rope afterwards, contin- 
ued displacing such volumes of loose materials that it would have been suicidal 
to have attempted reaching the nest. A Raven’s nest and also a Red-tailed 
Hawk’s nest, similarly located at different points on the main cliff, were aban- 
doned for the same reason. 

This year (1917), with three assistants, I revisited this same site by auto- 
mobile, when a day and a half of hard and conscientious work was but a repe- 
tition of the foregoing experience, except that no nests located could be 
reached from below or above, and none was taken. On my return to Denver, I 


Rig. 17. FIFTY FEET FROM THE BOT- 
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dispatched a couple of experienced young field men to a site in a canyon at the 
base of Pikes Peak, this state, with full equipment and instructions to employ 
any necessary local assistance. They were on the ground seven days, during 
which time they spotted over a dozen nest sites. In every case the nests were 
located in soft crumbling limestone, and were mostly inaccessible from any 
point or by any means. A reference to fig. 17 will give a better idea of the 


Fig. 18. NEST AND EGGS OF WHITE-THROATED SWIFT (SET No. 1); TAKEN NEAR HOT SUL- 
PHUR SPRINGS, COLORADO, JUNE 24, 1916, BY W. C. BRADBURY. 
Photo by J. D. Figgins. 


methods employed than many words of mine would do. 

The third day, July 12, they phoned me that they had spent a full day on 
one site to find only a half-completed nest, while most of their other attempts 
were equally unsuccessful. They had, however, located one promising nest in 
a crevice twenty feet back and twelve feet up, in a cave located 150 or more 
feet below the top of a cliff and seventy-five feet above the creek below. They 
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had succeeded in getting an extension ladder to this nest, and, without disturb- 
ing it, discovered that it contained two eggs. 

On July 15, this nest was visited for the fourth time, the parent bird being 
present on each occasion, and as it still contained but two eggs, it was taken, 
together with the bird. One egg proved to be almost fresh, while the other was 
about one-third advanced in incubation; examination of the female proved that 
she would have laid no more. The nature of the cavity in which the nest was 
placed made it impossible to determine whether or not other eggs had been 
displaced from the nest and lost in the crevice. 


MEASUREMENTS OF NESTS, IN INCHES 


Outside Inside 
Set No. Depth Length and breadth Depth Length and breadth 
1 1.50 4.25x3.75 1.00 4.00x3.50 
2 40 3.50x3.00 30 3.40x3.00 
3 1.75 4.50x3.40 1.10 3.70x3.00 


Nest no. 1.—Base or bottom, of feathers with slight intermixture of fine grass 
blades. The balance of the nest contains no visible vegetable matter whatever, but the 
whole structure is so thoroughly glued together that no feather or grass blade can be re- 
moved without tearing it loose. The mass is not stiff, but extremely soft and flexibie. 
(See fig. 18.) 

Nest no. 2.—This is a much more flimsy affair, as though finished in haste or the 
remains of an old nest, one side and the bottom being so thin as to be seen through. 
Probably 25 per cent grass and the balance feathers; the total bulk not one-third of that 
or no, for 3. 

Nest no. 3.—Is practically the same as number 1, except that an occasional spear 
of grass is visible. The whole nest, however, is probably 95 to 98 per cent feathers. 


MEASUREMENTS OF EGGS, IN INCHES 


Set. ne. 1 Set no. 2 Set no. 3 
.86x.59 .88x.52 AS DIS 
.89x.58 92:53 .90x.58 
.87x.61 .85x.54 
.89x.60 .85X.56 


Measurements by F. C. Lincoln, Curator of Ornithology, Colorado Museum of Nat- 
ural History. 


Nests nos. 1 and 2 when taken were teeming with vermin from the size of 
a bed-bug down, and upon arrival in Denver were placed in a tight box with 
earbon bisulphide for their destruction. To the bottom of each nest was at- 
tached considerable quantities of light downy fluffy material, seemingly the 
remains of feathers eaten by moths or other insects. The eggs were all more or 
less spotted with insect excrement, but by my failure to give explicit instruc- 
tions to the contrary, this was washed off in blowing the eggs with water, but it 
still shows to some extent on set no. 3. 

It is interesting to study the varying amount of ingenuity and apparent 
reasoning with which nature has endowed the different species to enable them 
to protect their nests and young during the breeding season. As examples: 
Protective coloration of eggs and young without nest, shelter, or cover, as in 
the Mountain Plover; the selection of an isolated, barren island, as in gulls; the 
retreat beneath the surface of the ground, a hole in a tree, the suspension from 
the end of a limb that will support neither mammal nor hawk; the secrecy and 
camouflage of the nest of the hummer, kinglet, ete.; the hasty covering of the 
eggs and the noiseless submersion of the grebe; the broken wing stunt of the 
Mourning Dove and many others; the trickery and subterfuge of the ptarmi- 
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gan, at other times relying solely on protective coloration; and on the face of 
a cliff between sky and water, as in the Cliff Swallow. 

But the White-throated Swift has outschemed and outfigured them all in 
the selection of its nest site and construction of a comfortable nest,—out of 
reach of floods, storms, sliding rocks, reptiles, predatory mammals and birds, 
and the wisest ones beyond the depredations of the most enthusiastic oological 
crank unless the hfe of the latter is insured for twice its value! This bird has 
eliminated practically every danger to its home except the vermin, and why it 
has not figured this out also is difficult for me to understand. 

Denver, Colorado, February 11, 1918. 


A RETURN TO THE DAKOTA LAKE REGION 


By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


(Continued from page 70) 


Il. BIRDS OF THE UNBROKEN PRAIRIE 


miles to the northeast, by the section lines, there was still a strip of ori- 

ginal, unbroken prairie, as I found to my satisfaction when invited to a 
family dinner by the grandparents of our httle school boy. As the farm-house 
was torn up by repairs at the moment, a ‘‘ccok ecar’’ left in the yard by a 
threshing outfit, a car twenty feet long by ten wide stilted up on four wheels, 
was used as an emergency dining-room, greatly to my delectation, as it was my 
first opportunity to examine one. We climbed up the high front steps—taken 
in before starting on the road that the four horses might be driven from the 
front door—and as we sat on benches drawn up to the long table fitted to serve 
twenty or thirty men and I looked with curiosity at the stove at the end of the 
ear and the protected trays for dishes against the walls, the old settlers told in- 
teresting tales of the early days on the prairie. 

When they had come as pioneers in 1884, prairie fires were a real danger, 
it was an easy matter to get lost in the big sloughs with grass standing seven 
or eight feet high, and buffalo bones strewed the ground. Ox eart trains of 
Sioux, with squaws and papooses, used to come from Fort Totten to pick up the 
bones to ship out for fertilizer, and the primitive ungreased wooden carts with 
wheels five feet high—coming usually in trains of from seven to eleven but 
once in a train of twenty-eight cars—as the pioneer expressed it, ‘‘squawked 
so’’ they could be heard crossing the Belgrade Bridge four miles away. For 
tour or five years after the first settlers came, the Indians kept on ‘‘picking 
bones’’, which gives a slight idea of the hordes of buffalo that once roamed 
that part of the prairie. 

In the narrow strip of unbroken prairie that is left, a few Prairie Chickens 
were still to be found. When the hunting season opened, the sound of shots 
made the Grandfather exclaim regretfully, ‘‘He’s got them!’’ But the only ones 
seen by me in the neighborhood were on the road between the two farmhouses 


jenn LAND bordering the Sweetwaters was nearly all in grain, put three 
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beside a grassy slough. Here, as we went and came, an old hen was flushed 
by our dog, and she ran around so distractedly that she must have had young in 
hiding. 

Another worried parent—a blue Marsh Hawk—flew toward me, almost up 
to me, when I was exploring the strip of prairie, uttering the familiar keck-eck 
that reminded me of my Stump Lake experience four years previous. When 
satisfied, he retreated, and flew down to the ground by a small slough where 
he was probably watching for meadow mice. Four days later the brown mother 
Marsh Hawk rose noisily from a patch of knee-high snowberry, where I was 
much pleased to find a nest with three eggs and two decidedly brownish downy 
young, whose heads wabbled about weakly over their brother eggs. One of 
them made a very faint noise and opened its black bill once or twice, looking 
up as its parent passed over. Both parents flew above my head while I was 
looking at the young, but as I had met with much worse treatment at the hands 
of their relatives, I did not pay much attention to them, and they soon de- 
sisted. 

One of the Hawks, to my surprise, was chased by. a Black Tern, a bird 
which is usually so preoccupied with its own affairs that peace reigns in its 
neighborhood. I wondered if he were the one I saw beating over the open 
slough close by when suddenly chased after by a Kingbird, chased so closely 
and persistently and rancorously that if he were not pecked on the back, a deep 
dent was made in his gray matter, for he fled precipitately through the sky, 
going out into its grayness. Perhaps this had given the mild mannered Tern a 
new idea which he was applying to the Marsh Hawk! 

Ever since my experience with Cireus four years previous, when the old 
birds refused to believe in my interest in their young and treated me with un- 
remitting suspicion and hostility, I had been regretting that I had not had a 
blind from which to study them. Now I had a borrowed blind, and here was 
a nest to watch only three miles from home. Remembering the long interval 
during which the young had stayed in or about the Stump Lake nest—four or 
five weeks—I did not hurry back. Nine days later, armed with camp stool, 
camera, and blind, eager for an intimate study of birds whom my faulty meth- 
ods had antagonized before, I made my way cautiously back to the nest. It 
was empty! I was greatly taken aback. All my well laid plans had gone agley! 
Marsh Hawks, of all birds, robbed of their young! Perhaps their too easy ac- 
ceptance of my presence was the clue. But what enemies were abroad to take 
advantage of them? Could it have been one of the numerous marauding wood 
pussies ? 

I examined the nest ruefully—it was all there was left for me to do, for 
not even a parent was to be seen in the neighborhood. The nest, which was 
rather small, was well placed on a dry knoll above the slough in the middle of 
a snowberry patch. A passageway about a yard in length led to it from the 
edge of the bushes carpeted with grass like that which lined the nest. 
Possibly in earrying in lining material the builders had dropped parts of their 
loads and had gradually tramped a good path. Near the outer entrance, the 
passageway was about ten inches wide, but 1t narrowed to a concealed gateway 
by the nest. In the bushes about two feet from the nest was a large bare spot 
on which the old Hawks may have lit when feeding the young. 

From the edge of a slough on which the Marsh Hawk had been seen standing 
—one of the deceptive grassy sloughs that you start to walk across and suddenly 
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find yourself wading—a brown Bittern rose, and in a painfully stiff, conscious 
pose—neck bent in and bill held pointedly straight out before it—flew over the 
slough and disappeared. Ducks also passed over and a Black Tern beat back and 
forth, while beautiful red prairie lilies, glowing tiger lilies of the prairie, held the 
sun in their chalices till it was thrilling to look down into their radiant cups. 

Near the Hawk’s nest, in a circle of bushes surrounding a strawberry and 
anemone patch, I twice flushed a Short-eared Owl, and once when it rose with 
a full mouthed muff, muff, on looking about, beside a bush I found jack rabbit 
feet and bits of white fur. Among the low bushes on this strip of prairie, many 
small sparrows flitted about, the Savannah singing as usual, the Clay-colored 
viving his spicy ditty, and the Vesper adding his musical quota, while Bobolinks 
and Western Meadowlarks contributed their lovely songs. 

But best of all the birds on this strip of prairie was the Upland Plover, 
whose great economic importance and rapidly decreasing numbers should make 
it the especial charge of those who are privileged to share its home. Its bub- 
bling call first drew my attention, and after a little search I discovered a 
brown bird running along between rows of young wheat about its height, 
hunched over as if to make itself less conspicuous. Three others flew around 
high over head with characteristic level flight, upheld by quick wing beats and 
uttering notes that have been well syllabified by Langille as quwop-ip-ip-ip, 
quip-ip-ip-ip. I had found the lovely birds at last! Besides the alarm notes, they 
had a song of beautiful musical notes, including a run and a clear whistle. 

When I went out on the prairie, a Plover circled around me ealling and, 
after a little, putting its feet down ahead of its body, dropped down on the 
eround, where, with long neck raised to full height above its plump form, 
it walked around inspecting me. So intent was it on this inspection that it 
came up within twenty feet of me, looking at me inquiringly with its big gen- 
tle eyes, saying quip-ip-ip-ip, quip-ip-ip-ip in reproachful tones as if its feelings 
had been hurt by my obtrusiveness. When remonstrating with me in this way it 
held its bill so wide open that I could see down its yellow throat. The whole per- 
formance was so strikingly comical and voluble that afterwards, when the bill 
was closed, by contrast Bartramia seemed surprisingly self contained and reti- 
Cem: 

Walking around in front of me, presumably holding my attention for the 
protection of a brood hidden in the grass, it would chatter and go through a 
variety of motions, sometimes as it walked nodding its head like a Pipit, some- 
times standing erect throwing its head and long bill forward with a curious 
Heron-like spearing gesture, after which it would stand with neck at an angle. 
These various motions, if employed in the family circle must certainly be help- 
ful to young looking for dun colored parents. And so protectively colored are 
the Upland Plover that the young need just such help, for even the long neck 
is inconspicuous in the grass, the dark narrow line down its back hold- 
ing the eye so that the roundness of the lighter part fades into the background 
and the neck is reduced almost to a grass line. The young, to whose benefit 
all this fine work of Nature accrues, in this ease were undoubtedly hidden in 
the grass not far away; for faint whistles that I did not succeed in locating 
were apparently answered by a loud liquid call given in quick imperative tones 
—whapahwha or whee’tahwhah—presumably Ploverese for ““Keep quet!”’ A 
second parent was probably watching the brood, for I once caught its note. As 
I looked about, a jack rabbit which with banners flying seemed to be all white 
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tail, jumped up and went bounding off over the prairie flowers. And how 
bright and pretty the flowers looked !—white, pink, yellow, and blue. 

Three days later no anxious parents flew over to meet my approach, none 
appeared to question my presence on the dry knoll; but beyond the slough, be- 
tween two beautiful oblongs of solid yellow mustard lay a strip of brown 
earth recently plowed by a traction engine with its gangplow that I had been 
watching as it moved back and forth on the horizon, and from this direction 
Plover voices were coming. On crossing the first fragrant mustard field, en- 
joying its vivid color and sweet odor with its suggestion of the head high mus- 
tard fields of southern California, | heard small voices down among the stalks 
that I imagined were those of the young Plover, and a pair of adults flew 
about, disturbed when getting their evening meal from the dark mellow earth. 

One of the pair lit on the plowed ground, its long neck bent in like a Her- 
on’s and, stilted up on its long legs, trotted toward me opening wide its bill 
taking me to task. Flying up it again took a turn around over the mustard, 
afterwards realighting and walking up within about twenty feet of me, so 
close that I could distinguish the fine barring of its neck and sides. Black 
Terns went by with their thin ck, ek, a Marsh Hawk swept over the mustard, a 
Bobolink sang, and the breeze brought the heliotrope-like fragrance of the 
beautiful yellow acre. 

About two weeks later when I went to take a last look for the Plover, they 
had apparently left the neighborhood, but I had a memorable walk. Making 
my way slowly through the blooming mustard, I had once again the rare prai- 
rie experience of encompassing clouds closing in about me; but this time the 
golden acre was the circle enclosed, a sun-filled peaceful acre reflecting the 
serenity of the sky. 

A bubbling note heard on an August night, and a flock of birds that I took 
to be Upland Plover passing swiftly overhead, closed a chapter that was one 
of the best in all my summer. Would that these lovely birds, with their rich, 
musical notes, their trustful ways and their large gentle eyes might abound in 
the land to delight the hearts of all true bird lovers! 

In driving back and forth from the home of the Upland Plover, I saw a 
number of interesting sights. One day it was a small band of Black Terns 
hovering over black earth being turned up by a five horse gang plow. On 
other days four Mourning Doves, almost the first seen, flew from a field; 
again three Chestnut-collared Longspurs rose from a fence; and—near a big 
straw stack in a field alive with ground squirrels—a Short-eared Owl flapped 
along in broad daylight. 

But the most interesting sight by the way was on a day when our little 
school boy and I were returning from his grandfather’s in the two-wheeled 
sulkey, accompanied by the family dog. As old Polly jogged along, suddenly 
a big bird with long flapping wings came screaming toward us, followed pres- 
ently by two nearly grown young. As we watched astonished, they crossed the 
read ahead of us and flew down by a pool of water on the other side of the 
road, as they did so, raising such striking black and white banded wings that i 
exclaimed delightedly, ‘‘Willets!’’ At first the young stood on the brown 
field while their mother stood around trying to decoy us away, but when we 
did noi go, and no harm came to the young, she finally lit near them for a few 
moments. On the brown earth they all looked dim, their brown toning in 
almost to invisibility. Quite different they were from the Upland Plover, 
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though not so very different in size. Slender instead of plump bodied on their 
long legs, the Willet’s head motion was less pronounced than the spearing of 
the Plover, suggesting rather a forward gaze than an active movement. 

In hard metallic tones, though with individual quality, the mother kept 
erying, Wil-let, wil-let, as she flew around us, the broad black and white areas 
of her wings and the white base and dusky tip of her tail showing handsomely, 
her long legs extending beyond her body as she flew, being dropped down be- 
fore alighting. Decoying with heroic fearlessness, she flew around close over 
us, lighting in the grass beside the road, on the road ahead of the dog, and actu- 
ally on the side of the pool in which the dog stood—where she was reflected in 
the water. No exposure was too great, no risk too heavy to draw the fire from 
her young. When at last we started on the frantic mother actually flew down 
in the road and ran ahead of the dog. Attracted by some slight motion in the op- 
posite field we discovered two more young standing by a tiny pool, from which 
the three had probably come at first. No wonder she was distracted, with four 
young, two on either side of us! 

When we had gone nearly a mile, the quick-eared child interrupted our 
talk, exclaiming, ‘‘I hear a Willet,’’ and sure enough, there was the old bird stili 
following us! She may have had some other errand of her own, as she was fly- 
ing toward the lake, but in any case, her devotion to her family knew no bounds. 
The prairie seemed enriched by the adventure. And yet, like the Upland Plover, 
the Willet is said to be doomed unless those who have the right, soon stay the 
hands with the gun. 

(To be continued) 


COSTA’S HUMMINGBIRD—ITS TYPE LOCALITY, EARLY HISTORY 
AND NAME 


By T. S. PALMER 


honor of Costa, and based on a specimen from ‘‘California’’, has long 

been shrouded in mystery as to the history of its collector, its deseriber, 
and its namesake, as well as to its type locality. In 1839 Jules Bourcier, the 
French trochilidist, in one of his earliest papers on hummingbirds, described a 
specimen from California under the name Ornismya costae in the ‘‘ Revue Zool- 
ogique’’ (II, p. 294, Oct. 1839). Two other notes published in the following 
volume of the ‘‘Revue Zoologique’’ should be read in connection with this de- 
scription. In one published by Longuemare and Parzudaki (III, p. 71, May, 
1840), reference is made to the original description, but the type locality 18 
given as ‘‘Baie de la Madeleine, basse Californie’. This statement is signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that it was through Parzudaki that Bourcier obtained 
his specimen. In the other, Dr. Neboux (III, p. 289, Oct. 1840) begs the Direc- 
tor of the ‘‘Revue Zoologique”’ to state that ‘‘le Souimanga dont M. de La 
Fresnaye a fait un genre sous le nom de Heterorhynchus olivaceus et 1’Oiseau- 


Gas PTE COSTAE, collected by Neboux, described by Bourcier, named in 
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Mouche décrit par M. Bourcier sous le nom d’Ornismya costae, n’ont été 
décrits et figurés que d’apres des individus rapportés par la Venus’’. Dr. 
Adolphe Simon Neboux was surgeon major on the ‘‘ Venus’’, and his statement 
clearly shows that these species were known at that time only from specimens 
brought back by that vessel. 

The ‘‘Venus’’, a French frigate, in command of Captain Abel du Petit- 
Thouars, sailed from Brest, France, December 29, 1836, and after a voyage 
around the world returned to that port June 24, 1839. According to Bancroft 
(Hist. Calif., 1V, 1886, p. 147), the primary object of this voyage was to investi- 
gate the whale fisheries of the North Pacific with a view to the further devel- 
opment of that industry and the protection of French interests. Taking a 
southwest course the vessel touched at Teneriffe, Rio Janeiro, Valparaiso, Cal- 
lao, Honolulu, Petropavlovski, Kamchatka, and arrived at Monterey, October 
18, 1837. She then had 300 men on board, scurvy had appeared, and the crew 
was in need of fresh provisions. Nearly a month was spent in securing supplies 
and making scientific observations at Monterey. On November 14 she weighed 
anchor for Magdalena Bay, Lower California, and thence proceeded to Mazat- 
lan, San Blas, Acapulco, and points in the South Pacific. From the lst of 
places visited by the ‘‘ Venus’’ (Voyage autour du Monde, III, Appendix, 1841), 
it appears that the ports just mentioned were the only ones on the coast of 
North America at which the vessel stopped. Twenty-seven days (October 18 to 
November 14) were spent at Monterey, 11 (November 25 to December 6) at 
Magdalena Bay, 6 (December 12 to 18) at Mazatlan, 6 (December 21 to 27) at 
San Blas, and 15 (January 8 to 23, 1838) at Acapulco. 

As already stated, the original habitat of Costa’s Hummingbird was given 
aS California; but in a brief summary of the zoological collections of the ‘‘ Ve- 
nus’ (Voyage, III, p. 468), Blainville mentions a new hummingbird (evidently 
referring to this species) as having been taken at San Blas. Calhfornia is evi- 
dently a slip for Lower California, and San Blas is clearly an error as the spe- 
cies has not as yet been found so far south. From what we now know of the 
distribution of Costa’s Hummingbird the only ports at which the type speci- 
men could have been obtained on this voyage were Monterey, Magdalena Bay, 
or Mazatian. If Mazatlan had been the port the locality would almost cer- 
tainly have been mentioned as Mexico and not California. If California is cor- 
rect, Monterey must be the type locality and late October or early November 
the date. As a matter of fact this hummingbird rarely occurs on the coast of 
California north of Santa Barbara, and then only in the breeding season. In 
winter it migrates south of San Diego and usually leaves in September. Mon- 
terey in late autumn is therefore an almost impossible locality. On the 
other hand, Magdalena Bay, Lower California, given as the type locality by 
Parzudaki, who handled the type specimen upon its arrival in Paris, is precise- 
ly the place where the bird would naturally be found in November or early 
December, and may be safely accepted as the true type locality. This correc- 
tion was adopted by Baird (Rept. Pacific R. R. Surv., [X, 1858, p. 188, and in 
Cooper’s Ornithology of Calif., 1870, p. 360), but has been lost sight of by later 
authors. 

li, then, Calypte costae was described from a winter specimen from Lower 
California, when was it found in California and what was its subsequent his- 
tory? Apparently the first record of its capture in California was made by 
John Xantus who collected at Fort Tejon from May, 1857, to November, 1858, 
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and in 1859 reported this species with others in a nominal list of the birds which 
he had obtained at that place (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1859, p. 190). 
Three years later Dr. J. G. Cooper noted its arrival at San Diego on April 22, 
1862 (Ornith. Calif., p. 360), and also its occurrence at the ‘most northern 
point of its range, at Haywards, in 1876 (Proce. Calif. Acad. Sci., 1876, p. 90). 
Fifteen years later the Death Valley Expedition of 1891 determined the north- 
ern limits of its range in the desert region in the interior. 

In May, 1876, Stephens found a nest of this species on the Gila River, New 
Mexico, a few miles below old Fort West, but five years passed before the eggs 
were discovered. In 1881 Belding obtained two nests with eggs (with one 
broken egg in each set) at La Paz, Lower California, on the opposite side of 
the Peninsula from Magdalena Bay. In the following year W. E. D. Scott 
found a nest at Riverside, Arizona, but did not describe the eggs. Finally, on 
May 15, 1883, B. T. Gault obtained a perfect set, and the first one found in 
California, at Arrowhead Springs, San Bernardino County. In 1888 W. E. 
Bryant found a nest with young on January 17 on Santa Margarita Island, 
Magdalena Bay. Thus the first specimen, the first eggs, and the earliest nest 
of the season were all found in the southern part of Lower California at locali- 
ties only a few miles apart. Twenty years elapsed after the species was first 
discovered before it was actually collected in California and nearly fifty years 
intervened before the eggs were found in the state. 

The species was named in honor of Louis Marie Pantaléon de Costa, Mar- 
quis de Beau-Regard, who served for ten years as a member from Chambery in 
the French Chamber of Deputies. He was born at Marlioz, France, September 
19, 1806, and died at Motte-Servolex, Savoie, France, September 19, 1864, on 
his fifty-eighth birthday. At the age of fifteen he began to collect birds and 
minerals and some years later brought together a beautiful collection of hum- 
mingbirds which was one of the special subjects of his study. At the time the 
Species was named in his honor he was 33 years of age. 

The name Calypte costae (Bourcier) thus serves to recall several interest- 
ing facts ornithological and otherwise; viz: (1) The visit of the ‘‘Venus”’ to 
California and Lower California in the autumn of 1837; (2) the collections of 
Dr. Neboux whose history is still unknown but whose name is linked with that 
of the Swallow-tailed Gull, said to have been taken at Monterey—a record 
which has not since been duplicated; (3) the first contribution of Bourcier to 
the literature of North American birds; and (4) the Costa collection of hum- 
mingbirds, the fate of which is now unknown. 

Washington, D. C., April 1, 1918. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SUBSPECIES OF THE 
BROWN TOWHEE (PIPILO CRISSALIS) 


By H. S. SWARTH 
WITH MAP AND FIGURES 
(Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University of California) 


HE RECENT acquisition by the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of series 
of Brown Towhees (Pipilo crissalis) from sections not previously repre- 
sented in the collection, notably from many points in the Sierra Nevada, 

suggested the desirability of an examination of the entire group. The revision 
of the ranges of the three recognized subspecies, as here set forth, is based 
mainly upon the collection of the California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, to- 
gether with the Grinnell, Morcom and Swarth collections, deposited in that 
institution. In addition the writer is indebted for the use of specimens from 
Oregon, loaned by the University of Oregon Museum, through the courtesy of 
Dr. John F. Bovard, and for the privilege of examining the extensive series of 
these birds in the collection of J. and J. W. Mailliard, including many speci- 
mens from critical points not represented in the collection of the Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology. Altogether, 383 specimens were used in this study. 

The Brown Towhee is one of several species of birds characterizing the Sono- 
ran zones in California, that are so closely restricted in their range as hardly to 
extend beyond the confines of the state. While the Brown Towhee (Pipilo cris- 
salis) of California is obviously similar to the Cafion Towhee (Pipilo fuscus) of 
the southern Rocky Mountain region, the two being doubtless but recently de- 
rived from a common ancestry, the wide hiatus now existing between their ranges, 
together with the lack of intergradation between them, is sufficient justification 
for their being regarded as distinct species. Indeed, the point is worth empha- 
sizing that while the range of Pipilo crissalis is comparable to the ranges of cer- 
tain other Pacific Coast species, such as Psaltriparus minimus, Aphelocoma cali- 
formca, and the west Californian races of Pipilo maculatus, all with related 
forms in the Rocky Mountain region comparable to Pipilo fuscus, the Brown 
Towhee has no representative race in eastern California such as is possessed by 
each of the other bird species cited. It seems remarkable that no towhees of this 
group should exist on the east slope of the Sierras and in the Upper Sonoran zone 
of the desert mountains. 

The California Brown Towhee was first made known to science through the 
deseription by Vigors of Fringilla crissalis (Zool. Voy. ‘‘Blossom’’, 1839, p. 19). 
His type specimen is listed in the collection of the British Museum as from Mon- 
terey (Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., xm, 1888, p. 754). Birds from the vicinity 
of Monterey belong to the reddish-colored race of the central coast region of Cali- 
fornia (though they do not show the extreme manifestation of the characters of 
that subspecies), and as there is no question of the migration of individuals to 
cause confusion, for the Brown Towhees are non-migratory, the name crissalis, 
applied to a specimen from this region, must, of course, be used for the central 
coast race. 

The species, long regarded as a subspecies of Pipilo fuscus, was not further 
divided until the description by Anthony (Auk, x, 1895, p. 111) of Pipilo fuscus 
sencula, from San Fernando, Lower California. In 1899 McGregor (Bull. Coo- 
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per Orn. Club, 1, 1899, p. 11) described Pipilo fuscus carolae, from Battle Creek, 
near Balls Ferry, Shasta County, California. This subspecies was accepted by 
the A. O. U. Committee (Auk, xvi, 1901, p. 306), but was subsequently repudi- 
ated both by the original desecriber (McGregor, Pac. Coast Avif., no. 2, 1901, p. 
15) and by the A. O. U. Committee (Auk, xx1, 1904, p. 415), as supposedly rep- 


Points from which specimens were examined: 


B Pipilo crissalis crtssalis 
& Pipilo crissalis carolae 
@ Pipilo crissalis senicula 
Some important points from which the species has 
been recorded previously, but from which no 
specimens were examined: 
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Fig. 19. DISTRIBUTION IN CALIFORNIA OF THE SUBSPECIES OF Pipilo crissalis. 


resenting the fresh fall plumage of Pipilo c. crissalis. The name carolae was later 
revived by Grinnell (Condor, xiv, 1912, p. 199; Pac. Coast Avif., no. 11, 1915, p. 
134) as designating a race occupying northern California and the Sacramento 
Valley. Recently obtained material is corroborative of the validity of this sub- 
species with a more extensive range than was heretofore supposed, 
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In newly acquired fall plumage the three subspecies of Pipilo crissalis are 
readily distinguished, the general tone of crissalis being reddish, and of carolac 
eray, while senicula is appreciably darker than the other two. Senicula is fur- 
ther distinguished by its small size and short, stubby bill. Color differences be- 
tween the races are somewhat obscured in worn and faded plumage, of course, 
but even in such cases they can usually be separated without difficulty. This 
statement naturally does not apply to specimens from intermediate localities, 
in which intergradation between races occurs. 


Pipilo crissalis crissalis (Vigors). California Brown Towhee 

Type locality.—Monterey, California. 

Range.—Humid coast region of northern and central California, from Humboldt 
County at the north, south to San Luis Obispo County; in other words, the relatively nar- 
row strip west of the inner coast ranges in Humboldt, Mendocino, western Sonoma and 
Marin counties, the San Francisco Bay region east into Contra Costa County, and south- 
ward in San Mateo, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, San Benito and northern San Luis Obispo 
counties. 

Specimens examined from the following localities—Humboldt County: Cuddeback, 
3. Mendocino County: Mount Sanhedrin, 1; Covelo, 4. Sonoma County: Guerneville, 7; 
Cazadero, 2; Freestone, 5. Marin County: Bolinas, 1; Nicasio, 4; Inverness, 2. Alameda 
County: Berkeley, 4; Oakland, 1; Piedmont, 1; Alameda, 1. Contra Costa County: Wal- 
nut Creek, 3; Mount Diablo, 1. Santa Clara County: Palo Alto, 6. Monterey County: 
Pacific Grove, 2; Carmel River, 1; Little Sur River, 1; Big Creek, 3; Partington Point, 1; 


ce 


Jolon, 2. San Benito County: Paicines, 5; Mulberry, 1. San Luis Obispo County: Paso 
Robles, 4. Total, 66. 

Distinguishing characters.—The generally reddish coloration serves to distinguish 
Pipiio crissalis crissalis from either of the other two related subspecies. In measure- 
‘ments, P. c. crissalis in its typical form is close to P. c. carolae. Where the range of P. 
c. senicula is approached there is a diminution in size, so that in this sense crissalis may 
ve said to be intermediate in measurements between carolae and senicula. 

Remarks.—Brown Towhees from the general vicinity of Monterey, the type 
locality of Fringilla crissalis, by no means exhibit the extreme differentiation of 
the peculiar characteristics of the coast race. The bright reddish coloration of 
this subspecies, the outstanding feature of the race, is farthest developed in birds 
trom immediately north and south of San Francisco Bay, as shown by specimens 
from Sonoma, Marin and Santa Clara counties. Between this extreme and that 
of the slaty hue of the birds from San Diego County, there is a nicely graded se- 
ries of steps, changes in hue corresponding closely with the geographical position 
of the specimens examined. Changes in measurements take place similarly. 

A series of skins from Paicines and Mulberry, San Benito County, about at 
the boundary line I have indicated between the ranges of P. c. crissalis and P. c. 
carolac, are intermediate in character between these two races. I have referred 
these birds to the subspecies crissalis, which they most nearly resemble, but i 
their indeterminate appearance they are closely similar to other intermediates 
from San Luis Obispo County, between crissalis and senicula. 

Material at hand from Humboldt and Mendocino counties is limited in quan- 
tity, and unsatisfactory for subspecifie discrimination, the specimens being all 
young birds, or else faded and molting adults. However, they appear to be all 
referable to P. c. crissalis, though again less reddish colored than San Francisco 
Bay specimens; possibly they all exemplify varying stages of intermediateness 
toward P. c. carolae. 

Pipilo crissalis carolae McGregor. Northern Brown Towhee 


Type locality——Battle Creek, near Balls Ferry, Shasta County, California. 
Range.—From southwestern Oregon (east of the Coast Range in Douglas and Jose- 
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phine counties) south through the interior of northern and central California, in the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin valleys, and on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada. 

Specimens examined from the following localities—Oregon. Douglas County: Rose- 
burg, 5. Josephine County: Kerby 2; Grants Pass, 5. California. Shasta County: Tower 
House, 2. Trinity County: Helena, 1. Tehama County: Mill Creek, 5 miles northeast Te- 
hama, 10. Glenn County: Winslow, 5. Butte County: Chico, 2; Oroville, 1. Sutter Coun- 
ty: Sutter, 1; West Butte, 1. Yolo County: Rumsey, 18. Solano County: Vacaville, 3. 
Eldorado County: Limekiln, 1. Amador County: Carbondale, 5. San Joaquin County: 
Tracy Lake, 1. Stanislaus County: LaGrange, 1; Modesto, 4. Merced County: Snelling, 
2; 22 miles south of Los Banos, 1. Mariposa County: Pleasant Valley, 2; Coulterville, 1; 
El] Portal, 17. Madera County: Raymond, 2. Fresno County: Hume, 1; Dunlap, 8; Mink- 
ler, 7. Kern County: Weldon, 4; Onyx, 2; Bodfish, 4; Walker Pass, 1. Total, 120. 

Distinguishing characters.—Large size and grayish coloration. The color differ- 
ences suffice to distinguish carolae from crissalis even in excessively worn plumage. Be- 
tween carolae and senicula, while faded specimens sometimes become quite similar in col- 
or, there are distinguishable differences in measurements. P. c. carolae is of large size 
with relatively long and slender bill. (See fig. 20.) 

Remarks.—The color differences 
characterizing Pipilo crissalis carolae 
e ) were noted in specimens from the habi- 
e tat of that subspecies by at least one au- 
thor some years prior to the naming of 
the race. Anthony (Auk, xu, 1895, p. 
110) in a discussion of the brown tow- 
hees, remarks on the less rufescent col- 
Fig. 20. BILLS OF TWO SUBSPECIES OF THE oration of birds from Butte and Cala- 

Brown TOWHEE (Pipilo crissalis); NAT- veras counties, as compared with typi- 

a a O: Erisealies CANDIGe te nee cal crissalis, and on the pallor of a spe- 

No. 17360, Mus. Vert. Zoor.; Tower ¢Cimen from the south fork of the Kern 

House, SHasta Co., Catir.; Marcu River. The coloration of the latter bird, 

1, 1911. however, should not be considered as 

b. Pipilo crissalis senicula, 8 AD.; indicative of intergradation toward 

pgrrgee ale rou ance Pipilo fuscus mesoleucus, the possibility 
VISTA, RIVERSIDE Co., CALIF.; AUG- f ? Paes rt 

ust 31, 1908. of which was suggested, for individuals 

from that region, grayish colored even 

in fresh plumage, are especially subject to fading, from the fierce sunlight to 

which they are exposed, as shown by additional specimens from the same sec- 

tion. : 

There are no skins at hand showing intergradation between carolae and sem- 
cula. Specimens from the southern extremity of the Sierra Nevada, birds geo- 
vraphically nearest to the southern California race, show as wide divergence 
from the latter as do those from Oregon. The floor of the San Joaquin Valley is 
not suited to the needs of the Brown Towhee, and the species is absent from most 
of this region; but one specimen at hand taken at a point twenty-two miles south 
of Los Bafios, Merced County, at the east base of the Mount Diablo range, though 
showing a decided approach toward crissalis is still referable to carolae. 


————— 


Pipilo crissalis senicula Anthony. Anthony Brown Towhee 

Type locality—San Fernando, Lower California. 

Range.—Coastal slope of southern California and northern Lower California. 
South in Lower California “at least to parallel of 29°” (Ridgway, Birds N. and Mid. Am., 
1, 1901, p. 437). More explicitly, in southern California in the Upper and Lower Sonoran 
zones, west from the eastern bases of the mountains forming the desert divides, in San 
Diego, Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino, Los Angeles, and Ventura counties; north to 
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southern San Luis Obispo County, where intergradation with Pipilo crissalis crissalis 
takes place. 

Specimens examined from the following localities—San Diego County: San Diego, 
8; Julian, 2; Dulzura, 4; Jacumba, 3; Point Loma, 2; Witch Creek, 8; Warner Pass, 1; 
Foster, 1; Chula Vista, 1; La Puerta, 1; Cuyamaca Mountains, 1. Orange County: Tra- 
buco Canyon, 1. Riverside County: San Jacinto Mountains, 28; Palm Springs, 2: Ban- 
ning, 1; Riverside, 9; Jurupa Mountains, 4; Reche Canyon, 13. San Bernardino County: 
Cajon Pass, 4; Lytle Creek, 2; San Bernardino, 3. Los Angeles County: Los Angeles, 9; 
Pasadena, 57; Glendora, 1; Azusa, 5; Mount Wilson, 1; Linda Vista, 3; San Fernando, 6: 
Santa Monica Mountains, 1. Ventura County: Ventura, 4. Santa Barbara County: Lom- 
poc, 8; Guadalupe Lake, 2. San Luis Obispo County: San Luis Obispo, 1. Total, 197. 

Distinguishing characters.—Small size, dark coloration, and short, stubby bill. 


Remarks.—In the distribution accorded Pipilo crissalis senicula by Ridgway 
(Birds N. and Mid. Am., 1, 1901, p. 486) and the A. O. U. Check-List (1910, p. 
281) this subspecies is confined to northern Lower California and that portion 
of southern California that lies south of the San Bernardino Mountains. Grin- 
nell (Pac. Coast Avif., no. 11, 1915, p. 134), on the other hand, extends the range 
northward throughout the San Joaquin Valley, and along the coast through San 
Luis Obispo County. Specimens now at hand from certain critical points indi- 
eate that the dividing line between senicula and crissalis should be drawn about 
nudway between the extremes above indicated. From southern California there 
is an abundance of material in all stages of plumage, sufficient to justify the as- 
sertion that there is uniformity of appearance in birds from San Diego, Orange, 
Riverside, San Bernardino and Los Angeles counties. Going northward, speci- 
mens from Ventura show the first tendency toward the reddish coloration of 
crissalis, specimens from points in Santa Barbara County are intermediate, 
though still nearest to senicula, and one from San Luis Obispo might almost as 
readily be referred to crissalis as to the southern subspecies. There are no skins 
at hand showing intergradation between senicula and carolae. 


MEASUREMENTS IN MILLIMETERS (AVERAGE, MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM) OF THE 
SUBSPECIES OF THE BROWN TOWHEE  (?fiilo crissalts) 


Middle toe 
without claw 
Pipilo crissalis sentcula 92.9 (90.5- 95.0) 106.6 (101.5-109.0) 14.7 (14.2-15.0) 26.8 (25.5-28.0) 18.2 (16.5-20.0) 

(10 males from San Die- 
go County) : 
Pipilo crissalts crissalis 95.3 (91.57100.5) 105.2 ( 98.5-110.0) 15.4 (15.0-16.0) 28.6 (28.0-29.5) 19.7 (19.0-21.0) 
(10 males from Santa 
Clara, Alameda, Sono- 
maand Marin counties) 
Pipilo crissalis carolae 100.7 (95.0-107.0) 113.9 (107.0-119.0) 15.6 (15.0-16.5) 28.1 (27.0-29.2) 19.3 (19.0-20.0) 
(10 males from Sierra 
Nevada in Fresno and 
Mariposa counties) 
Pipilo crissalis carolae 98.1 (91.0-103.0) 109.0 (105.0-114.0) 15.7 (15.5-16.5) 28.3 (27.0-30.0) 19.8 (18.0-21.0) 
(10 males from Sacra- 
mento Valley) 
Pipilo crissalis carolae 97.5 {94.0-101.0) 109.5 (106.5-112.0) 15.7 (15.0-16.0) 27.8 (26.5-29.0) 19.8 (19.0-20.5) 
(5 males from southern 
Oregon) 


Berkeley, Califorma, February 7, 1918. 


Wing Tail Culmen Tarsus 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Are Red-headed Woodpeckers Moving West?—On June 7, 1915, the writer was sur- 
prised to see an adult male Red-headed Woodpecker (WMelanerpes erythrocephalus) at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. On February 2, 1916, another was seen at Roswell. The oc- 
currence of this species in New Mexico was considered purely accidental until on August 
28, 1917, J. S. Ligon reported five birds observed along the railway track between Socorro 
and Isleta. More recently Mr. Wm. Andrus saw one Red-head near Reserve, New Mexico, 
on the Tularosa River. 

An examination of a map shows that most of these birds were seen on or near 
transcontinental railway lines, which strongly suggests that they crossed the plains by 
traveling along the lines of telegraph poles which follow the railroads. It is probably 
not unreasonable to hope that the Red-head will some day permanently extend its range 
westward to include New Mexico.—A.Lpo LeEoprotp, Albuquerque, New Mexico, February 
wb 1918) 


A Peculiarity of Plumage in Some 
Specimens of the Heermann Gull.— 
There are in the collection of the writer 
five specimens of Heermann Gull (Larus 
heermanni) in which the majority, or 
all, of the primary coverts are white 
(as shown in fig. 21). There is also a 
similar specimen in the collection of L. 
K. Wyman; and in the Museum of His- 
tory, Science and Art, Los Angeles, is 
a bird having two white feathers in the 
primary coverts of one wing, the other 
wing being normal in coloration. 

The above specimens were all 
taken along the Los Angeles County 
coast in winter. They are all adult 
birds, five of them being in fall plum- 
age with grayish head, and the other in 
spring plumage with white head. Five 
of the six specimens are females. The 
comparative uniformity of marking in 
sO many specimens would seem _ to 
indicate something more than a freak 
of albinism. For this reason the case 
seems worthy of record.—GEORGE WIL- 
Fig. 21. SpectMENS or HEERMANN GULL LETT, Los Angeles, California, March 17, 

SHOWING WHITE PATCHES ON WINGS. 1918. 


Additional Records of European Widgeon in California——The European Widgeon 
(Mareca penelope) occasionally takes a notion to wander along our Pacific Coast as a 
winter visitant and has been recorded in California several times, mostly quite a number 
ot years ago. The most recent one of the half-dozen records given in Grinnell’s Distribu- 
tional List (Pacific Coast Avifauna no. 11) is 1904. A still more recent occurrence is 
that of a male taken in Merced County, by R. H. Beck on December 5, 1908, this speci- 
inen now being in the California Academy of Sciences. Also there is in the office of Drs. 
C. H. Beli and E. Pitres, of San Francisco, a mounted bird belonging to the Zindo Gun 
Club, of which these two gentlemen are members, which was shot at Norman, Glenn Coun- 
ty, on December 19, 1917, by Mr. Samuel Pond, of San Francisco. This bird was most 
courteously loaned to me, a stranger to its owners, for examination and comparison, and 
proved to be a male European Widgeon in fine winter plumage that was complete in 
every detail except for a tuft of feathers of the post-nuptial stage still remaining among 
the under tail-coverts and which are in strong contrast to the remainder of the crissum. 
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Probably a number of individuals of this species have been shot at various times 
in the years gone by, but there are very few labelled specimens in museums or collectors’ 
hands from this state. Most of those shot have been mistaken, as was the one taken by 
Mr. Pond, for a cross between an American Widgeon (Baldpate) and a Pintail or a Cin- 
namon Teal. The back of the male bird is a good deal like that of a Pintail, while the 
red of the head and neck resembles that of a Cinnamon Teal, with the rest of the bird 
closely approaching the American Widgeon, so that the idea of some such cross is nat- 
urally suggested to the mind of any one unfamiliar with the European Widgeon.— 
JOSEPH MAILLIARD, San Francisco, February 9, 1918. 


Another Reference to Early Experiments in Keeping Hummingbirds in Captivity. 
—In Tuer Conpor for September, 1917, p. 168, I called attention to the experiments made 
by Adolphe Boucard in San Francisco in 1852 in keeping hummingbirds in captivity. 
Boucard remained in San Francisco from August 16, 1851, to August 18, 1852, and then 
returned to France via Nicaragua and New York. He states that he collected many spe- 
cimens of Selasphorus rufus and Calypte anna, that at one time he had as many as sixty 
of them alive, and that some of them lived four months. 

With these facts in mind it is interesting to compare the following statement by 
Bonaparte in his “Notes sur les collections rapportées en 1853, par M. A. Delattre, de son 
voyage en Californie et dans le Nicaragua”’. 

“M. Delattre has brought back from California, with their nests. their eggs, and 
their voung, two Hummingbirds, Selosphorus ruber Edw. [=S. rufus] and S. anna Les- 
son. By force of care he was able to Feep in cages for seven or eight months a very large 
number of these delightful little beings which he had raised himself and on the habits of 
which he was able to make interesting observations which we shall not undertake to pub- 
lish.” (Comptes Rendus, xxxvii1, April 3, 1854, p. 660.) 

From other sources we learn that Delattre’ left France in January, 1851, on a sail- 
ing vessel bound for California and that he reached San Francisco six months later 
(probahly in August), after rounding Cape Horn. He returned via Nicaragua and reached 
home in the early part of 1853, and since he collected hummingbirds’ nests, and eggs, he 
must bave secured them in the spring of 1852, as he arrived in California after the sea- 
son of 1851, and evidently left before the nesting season of 1853 in order to stop in Nica- 
ragua and still reach Paris in the first half of that year. 

It is very probable that the statements of Boucard and Bonaparte refer to the 
same or at least to simultaneous experiments. It is very unlikely that two French or- 
nithologists should both conduct experiments in raising the same species of humming- 
birds in San Francisco in 1852 and not know of each other’s work. Boucard apparently 
does not mention Delattre, and the latter who never wrote very much, died shortly after 
liis return, three months before Bonaparte’s statement was published. When it is re- 
called that Boucard and Delattre both reached San Francisco by sailing vessel in Aug- 
ust, 1851, and returned via the Nicaragua route in 1852, that Boucard was only a boy of 
12 when he sailed and consequently rather young to undertake extended collections on his 
own initiative, while Delattre was an experienced collector 46 years of age, it seems 
more than likely that they were traveling together. In fact it is highly probable that on 
this, his first trip, Boucard was working under the direction of Delattre from whom pos- 
sibly he acquired some of that interest in hummingbirds which became so marked in 
later years. If this surmise is correct it may throw some light on the region where De- 
lattre collected in California. Boucard intimates that most of the year was spent in the 
neighborhood of San Francisco. That so experienced a collector of hummingbirds as De- 
lattre secured nothing except Selasphorus rufus and Calypte anna indicates that he did 
not work in the mountains or in southern California, and the birds actually brought back 
could all have been obtained in the immediate vicinity of San Francisco or Monterey. 
Among other specimens collected was the type of Passerculus alaudinus. Under these 
circumstances it is perhaps reasonable to fix the type locality of this latter species as the 
vicinity of San Francisco Bay. Certainly the entire list of California birds obtained by 
Delattre should be re-examined critically in the hope of obtaining further light on the 


1Pierre Adolphe Delattre, often mentioned simply as “A. Delattre”, was born in 
Tours, France, February 12, 1805, and died at Nice, France, January 3 1854, at the age of 
49. He was an energetic explorer and traveling naturalist who devoted special attention 
to collecting hummingbirds. Between 1831 and 1851 he made several expeditions to Am- 
erica, 
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localities where the specimens were collected.—T. S. PALMER, Washington, D. C., March 
Jd, 1918. 


An Odd Nest of the Song Sparrow of Los Coronados Islands.—Many of the land 
birds inhabiting the islands off the coast of California have through long isolation ac- 
quired characteristics so pronounced as te warrant separation from the mainland 
forms. Not only has the plumage and the dimensions of the birds changed but their hab- 
its have been altered to conform to the new conditions of life. 

During the past spring it was the writer’s good fortune to be able to visit Los Cor- 
onados Islands, off the coast of Lower California, and to spend several days studying the 
habits of the nesting birds there. One of the most interesting was the local form of 
song sparrow, Melospiza melodia clementae. 

There is no water to be found on any of the islands and but a scanty growth of 
vegetation growing from between the rocks on the steep slopes, surely a strange place 
to look for nests of the song sparrow. However, a number of the birds were seen and 
two nests located. One of these, on South Island, was three feet up in a small bush and 


Fig. 22. NEST OF SONG SPARROW FROM LOS CORONADOS ISLANDS, IN 
WHICH FEATHERS OF VARIOUS SEABIRDS AND A SNAKE-SKIN HAVE 
ENTERED AS CONSTITUENT MATERIALS. 


Photo bie Je. ba Dison 


on May 5 held one egg. It was constructed of grass entirely and was quite similar to 
nests found on the mainland. The second nest was found on North Island and was cer- 
tainly a strange affair, being constructed entirely of feathers and the skin of a lizard 
(see fig. 22). 

This nest was found in the midst of the large colony of California Brown Pelicans 
and Western Gulls. It was built on the ground among the rocks, but was completely hid- 
den by a small scrubby bush, very dense and lying flat and close to the earth. The par- 
ent bird betrayed her treasures; as I was carefully picking my way among the pelican 
and gull nests she hopped up through the bush only a few feet ahead of me and immedi- 
ately ducked back into the identical spot from which she had emerged. Directly below 
the small opening in the bush was a large ball of feathers. This proved to be the nest 
and held three slightly incubated eggs. 

It is the only nest of any species of song sparrow that the writer has ever seen 
which contained so much as one feather. It can truly be said that there is no accounting — 
for individual tastes even among the sparrows.—NELSON K. CARPENTER, Escondido, Cali- 
fornia, February 1, 1918, 
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The Tragical Addition of a New Bird to the Campus List.—A dead bird or any part 
“of one found in the woods or fields always suggests a story. It is true that the story, 
even when the bird can be identified, usually tells nothing more than this: That the spe- 
cies represented has occurred in or near the locality where its remains were found. This 
is not much, but it is something, especially when the bird is rare or hitherto unknown in 
that locality. 

It is always interesting when the finding of a dead bird is attended by circum- 
stances which suggest, in addition to the fact of the bird’s occurrence where found, a real 
story, with action and human appeal and perhaps even a plot. Such a story is suggested 
by some remains of a Short-eared Owl, found in the Berkeley Hills and brought to the 
Museum, on two different dates, by two different people, and in two different manners 
and forms. 

On the night of January 29, 1918, a Short-eared Owl was perched on a rock which 
crops from the steep gravelly north wall near the head of one of the two small tributary 
canyons lying between the mouths of Strawberry and Claremont canyons. This slope 
can be seen easily by anyone who walks up Haste Street and looks straight ahead of him. 
The axis of the canyon, if extended west, would almost coincide with Haste Street. The 
half-gravelly, half-rocky slope, or ledge, shows up plainly, for it is the only dirt-colored 
area in a canyon otherwise more or less intensely green with vegetation. 

What time of night it was, or how long the owl had scanned the moonlit canyon 
irom the high rock, we cannot say, but the bird’s vigil was suddenly interrupted by a 
dark form swiftly bearing down on silent wings. We can imagine that the Short-eared 
Owl quickly crouched, as startled birds do before springing into the air. But it had bare- 
ly spread its wings before the dark form had pounced upon it and crunched it into a 
gravelly crevice of the ledge. It fought upward with its talons, cat-like; but, if it was a 
cat, its antagonist was a tiger, with talons that were longer and stronger. For a few mo- 
ments there was a lively tussle and a great beating of soft wings on rocks; feathers were 
torn from the smaller bird and strewn over the ground; then the talons of the Horned 
Owl closed on the breast of the Short-eared, at once piercing the vitals and squeezing out 
the breath,—and the struggle was over. 

The Horned Owl, bearing the body of its victim in its claws, flew across the can- 
yon, probably in a southerly direction, toward the grove of eucalyptus trees back of the 
State School for the Deaf and Blind. Here it engaged in a cannibalistic orgy, devouring 
the breast and other portions of its slain relative, and not caring how many of the bones 
and feathers it swallowed with the flesh. 

The next morning (January 30), the Horned Owl, still gorged, and made stupid by 
sunlight, was sleeping in the foliage of a live oak or eucalyptus, near the scene of its 
feast, when a man (or a boy) with a shot-gun passed. The owl flushed, and the man (or 
poy) took a wing shot at it. Though wounded, its momentum carried it some distance 
from the gunner, who hunted for the body awhile and then gave up his search. 

That is the story as reconstructed from the evidence brought to hand at the Mu- 
seum. The reader, after hearing the evidence, is at liberty to judge whether the story 
seems, at least in its main essentials, reasonable. 

On the afternoon of January 30, a member of the Museum staff, while strolling 
around the small canyon already described, spied some feathers near the rock already de- 
scribed, and, clambering up, collected all of the larger and some of the smaller ones. 
Among these were five primaries (three from the left, two from the right, wing), and 
one secondary (from the left wing). What would amount to a good handful of small 
downy breast feathers he left scattered, as found, over the ledge. Some of these were 
blood-spattered, or torn out with bits of skin adhering to their roots. The quills of two 
larger feathers were crushed and split. At the Museum he compared the feathers with 
feathers on study specimens and thus proved they had come from a Short-eared Owl 
(Asio flammeus). 

These feathers constituted the first installment of Short-eared Owl remains to ar- 
rive at the Museum. The second installment arrived five days later, in the stomach of a 
Horned Owl (Bubo virginianus pacificus). On February 4, Miss Elizabeth Van E. Fer- 
guson, while walking in ‘‘the Berkeley Hills near the Blind Asylum’, found a dead 
- Horned Owl, which she retrieved and brought to the Museum. Dr. Bryant, who examined 
the stomach, found that certain dark wet masses therefrom, when dried and fluffed out, 
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resolved themselves into the feathers of a Short-eared Owl. The close correspondence be- 
tween the localities where the wing-feathers, and the dead Horned Owl, respectively, 
were found, immediately linked up in a suggestive manner two events hitherto not 
guessed to be related. Thereupon, Mr. Swarth, who skinned the Horned Owl, testified 
that it had already been dead from two to four days when found, and thereby proved a 
correspondence between the two circumstances in date as well. FErom these facts and 
clues, trom other evidence (such as the finding by Mr. Swarth of shot in the body of the 
owl), and from a study of the canyon and an elimination of certain events that probably 
did not happen, has been constructed the story of what well might have and probably did 
happen. 

This much at least is positive: A Short-eared Owl has occurred on or near the 
Campus—which is interesting because this owl has not previously been recorded as a 
Campus bird.—RicHarpD Hunt, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, 
March 3, 1918. 


Nesting Notes from the San Bernardino Valley.—A nest with five eggs of the Rock 
Wren (Salpinctes obsoletus) was taken in Colton, California, on March 15, 1917. The 
weather was unusually cold in January, February and March, 1917; yet this is the earii- 
eESt 1nstance that I have noticed. 

On July 4, 1917, I found a Pasadena Thrasher (Z7oxostoma redivivum pasadenense ) 
incubating three eggs. Apparently incubation was advanced. Several days later when I 
visited the nest I was sorry to find that the eggs had been destroyed. These birds nest 
early and this is, by far, the latest record that I have.—W. C. HANNA, Colton, California, 
feoruary 15, 1918. 


The Salton Sink Song Sparrow at Oro Grande, California.—I spent two days, Feb- 
ruary i7 and 18, 1918, collecting at Oro Grande, near Victorville on the Mohave Desert, 
San Bernardino County, California. Nine Song Sparrows were taken, six of which were 
the San Diego (Melospiza melodia cooperi), two were the Modoc (Melospiza melodia 
Jisherella), and one was the Salton Sink (Melospiza melodia saitonis). To quote Mr. J. 
Grinnell, who has examined the specimens, “‘the salitonis is of particular interest as it 
seems to be our first known occurrence of this species north of the Colorado desert, prob- 
ably a winter straggler. Only cooperi has been Known to breed along the Mohave River.” 
—WricHT M. PIERCE, Claremont, California, March 4, 1918. 


A Surprising Trait in the Black-necked Stilt—One who has observed the Black- 
necked Stilt (Himantopus mexicanus) in the field or who has considered its extreme spe- 
cializalion aS a wader would scarcely suspect it of much ability as a diver, yet it has 
Such ability to no little degree. While collecting at Nigger Slough, in the vicinity of 
Los Angeles, this spring, I brought down a male Stilt from a flock overhead. The bird, 
with the tip of one wing injured, came down into open water some eighteen inches in 
depth. It repeatedly tried to escape by diving. These eiforts were watched with much 
. interest on my part, and a fairly good view of the performance was obtained. The wings 
were used in making progress but the position of the feet was not learned. The injured 
wing tip was an apparent handicap and the bird did not remain below very well. A dist- 
ance of some four or five feet was the longest dive made. The adult bird must have 
practically no use for such an accomplishment in a state of nature. Is it a diver when 
in its infancy? Is this a juvenal character persisting in the adult but coming to the sur- 
face only under unusual stress?—LoyYE MILLER, State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, May 9, 1918. 


Wood Ibis at San Diego.—A pair of Wood Ibises (Mycteria americana), male and 
female presumably, which I first observed on March 17, 1918, were here for over one 
month, and, if they have not been shot, may still be in the vicinity. I never before saw 
an Ibis here so early. These birds apparently were mated, as they always remained 
close together when feeding or flying. I have not seen them myself since April 17, but 
nave heard of one being seen lately. My previous earliest record for the species was 
June 29, 1915, when six appeared and were promptly shot by local gunners, to be left 
where they fell. It is a pity that the game laws are not recognized to any extent in San 
Diego city and county by such a large percentage of gunners.—HeENRY Grey, San Diego, 
California, May 1, 1918. 


Evidence on the Food of Hawks and Owls in California.—Most questions as to the 
food of hawks and owls can be answered by reference to A. K. Fisher’s “The Hawks and 
Owls of the United States in their Relation to Agriculture” (U. S. Dept. Agric., Div. Or- 
nithology and Mammology, Bull. 3, 1893). In this volume are to be found 210 pages of 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


May, 1918 


Unfortu- 


information, and reports on the contents of 2690 stomachs of hawks and owls. 


nately, as was inevitable at the time, few of the birds examined as a basis of this work 


were secured in California or even in western states. 


Such widely different conditions 


exist in the eastern and western portions of the United States that the use of eastern data 


does not allow of more than an inference as to the food habits of western birds. 


In that 


no actual evidence as to the food of the Marsh Hawk, Ferruginous Rough-leg, Sharp-shin- 


ned Hawk and Pigmy Owl in California is contained in the above cited standard work 


and but slight evidence of the California food of other hawks and owls, the following re- 


sults of stomach examinations are worth while recording. Additional reports of this kind 


would more clearly establish the economic value of many of the raptores. 


Our skeptical 


ranchers are more interested in what a bird eats in California than in what is consumed 


by the same species in the eastern states. 


No. 


= 


sex 


a 


juv. 


TABLE SHOWING STOMACH CONTENTS 


Numbers in first column are the serial numbers of the stomachs as preserved in the Mu- 
seum of Vertebrate Zoology. 
Locality Collector Stomach contents 


Marsh Hawk: Circus hudsonius 

A. EK. Colburn pts. (mostly hair) San Diego cottontail 
(Syluilagus audubont sanctidieg7), 

Ferruginous Rough-leg: Archibuteo ferrugineus 


Torrance, Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


Near Corona, Riverside Co. W. M. Pierce pts. 1 skink (Plestiodon skiltonianum). 

Los Angeles A. H. Colburn pts. 1 beetle (£leodes sp.). 
Prairie Falcon: Falco mexicanus 

Chino, San Bernardino Co. W. M. Pierce pts. 1 pocket gopher (Thomonzs bottae pallescens). 
Cooper Hawk: Accipiter cooperi 

Laytonville, Mendocino Co. im, Cy Clavel wines and feathers of meadowlark 


(Sturnella neglecta), 
Sharp-shinned Hawk: Accipiter velox 
Laytonville, Mendocino Co. EY. ¢C. Clarke pts. of wing and flesh of sparrow (probably 
Zonotvichia), 
Sparrow Hawk: Falco sparverius sparverius 


Los Angeles Co. A. #. Colburn 15 black crickets (Gryllussp.); pts. of same. 
La Grange, Stanislaus Co. J. Dixon pts. 1 white-footed mouse (Peromyscus manicu- 


latus gambeli), pts. 8 Jerusalem crickets  (Steno- 
pelmatus trvegularis); 1 cricket (Gryllus sp.). 
Mt. Diablo, Contra Costa Co. T. I. Storer pts. 5 grasshoppers (Melanoplus devastator). 


Western Red-tailed Hawk: Buteo borealis calurus 


Los Angeles A. H#. Colburn 1 pocket gopher (Thomomnzys boltae). 

Los Angeles A. EH. Colburn pts. (few bones, mostly flesh) 1 brush rabbit 
(Svlvilagus bachmant cinerascens). 

Los Angeles Co. A. #. Colburn pts. (vertebrae and hair) jackrabbit (Lepus calz- 
SJornicus bennett2). 

Los Angeles Co. A. #. Colburn pts. 1 brush rabbit (Sylvtlagus bachmant cinera- 
SCeENS). 


Long-eared Owl: Asio wilsonianus 
Santa Ana River, near Corona, W. M. Pierce bones and hair of 1 field mouse (Microtus calt- 
Riverside Co. Sornicus). 
California Screech Owl: Otus asio bendirei 
Walnut Creek, Contra Costa Co. W. P. Taylor 1 Jerusalem cricket (Stenopelmatus trregularts). 
Southern California Screech Owl: Otus asio quercinus 


Kings River Canyon, Fresno Co. H. G. White pts. 4 long-legged grasshoppers (Clinopleura 
melanopleura),; also eggs of same. 


Pacific Horned Owl: Bubo virginianus pacificus 


Berkeley, Alameda Co. Hm. Van &. Ferguson feathers and bones of short-eared owl (Aszo 
JSlammeus). 


Pigmy Owl: Glaucidium: gnoma californicum 
Kings River Canyon, Fresno Co. J. Dixon 1 grasshopper (Melanoplus devastator?). 


—HAROLD C. BRYANT, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, University of California, Berkeley, 


February 5, 1918. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Since the appearance in the March issue 
of THE Conpor of the list of Cooper Club 
members who have entered into military 
service, we have been advised of the fol- 
lowing names to be added to this roster: 

Ernest M. Anderson, Esquimalt, British 
Columbia, Canada. 

Dr. Thomas D. Burleigh, Y. M. C. A. Army 
and Navy Ass’n., in France. 

Maunsell S. Crosby, Captain, Camp A. L. 
Mills, New York. 

F. B. Eastman, Major, Camp Grant, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

P. H. Gosse, Captain, 22d Army, British 
Expeditionary Force, in France. 

P. J. Hartman, Engineers, American Ex- 
peditionary Force, in France. 

Miss Heloise Meyer, Red Cross, in France. 

Walton I. Mitchell, Captain, Camp. Funs- 
ton, Kansas. 

Carl S. Mueller. 

J. Howard Richey. 


Voll 


Oscar F. Schaefer, Engineers (Forest), in 
France. 

H. L. Stoddard. 

Casey A. Wood, Major, Office Surg. Gen., 
Washington, D. C. 

Howard Wright, Navy. 


Word comes that Major (now Colonel, B. 
K. F.) Allan Brooks found time and oppor- 
tunity the past winter to make some bird 
drawings. These appealed to the British 
public to the extent that several sold for ten 
pounds and upwards, the proceeds going to 
the Red Cross. We are glad of the assur- 
ance that Brooks’s brush has lost none of 
its talent. 


During the latter part of March, a party 
of California naturalists paid a flying visit 
to several of the Santa Barbara group. of 
Islands, with results ornithological that will 
be reported upon in the next issue of THE 
Conpor. The new Fish and Game Commis- 
sion’s launch “Albacore” provided a com- 
fortable and rapid means of transit. Cooper 
Club men who participated in the outing 
were Messrs. Evermann, Law, Mailliard, and 
Van Denburgh. 


The annual Cooper Club Business Mana- 
ger’s report, for the year ending January 
1, 1918, as drawn up by Messrs. Chambers 
and Law, has been filed with each of the 
two Divisions of the Club. The outstanding 
feature of the report is the increased cost 
of printing, and this has necessitated a not- 
able reduction in the size of the annual vol- 
ume of THE Conpor. At the same time, in 
spite of extraordinary financial conditions, 
there has been an increase in subscribers to 
THE CONDOR as well as in Cooper Club mem- 
bership, a very healthy state of affairs 
which we can in all fairness credit only 
to the energetic efforts of our always loyal 
officers. 


We are in receipt of an announcement of 
the organization of the Woodland Heights 
Museum of Analytical Oology, with head- 
quarters at present in the home of Mr. Mii- 
ton S. Ray, San Francisco. As indicated in 
the name chosen, the accumulation and 
study of birds’ eggs is to engage the inter- 
ests of those identified with the enterprise. 
Among the names listed in the directorate 
and membership are: Rose C. Ray, Captain 
Eugene A. Wiegand, John Deas, Milton S. 
Ray, Dr. Sterling Bunnell, William R. Ray, 
A. J. Campbell, Leverett M. Loomis, Henry 
W. Carriger, Chase Littlejohn, and Oluf J. 
Heinemann. 


Mr. J. Grinnell is working on a second 
installment of his Bibliography of Califor- 
nia Ornithology. Anyone with knowledge 
of titles previous to 1908 that were omitted 
from the Bibliography already published 
(Pacific Coast Avifauna No. 5) will confer 
a favor by informing him in regard to them. 


For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member is entitled to one 


advertising notice in each issue free. 
the rate of ten cents per line. 
Rock, Los Angeles County, California. 


I DESIRE good museum material with com- 
plete data. Birds, eggs, marine forms, etc. 
Can furnish any of tne southern birds, and 
have a good series of ducks: Gadwall, Blue- 
winged Teal, etc.; also shorebirds, geese and 
herons. Address ALFRED M. BAILEy, Lowts- 
tana State Museum, New Orleans, La. 


DoNnaLD R. Dickry, San Rafael Heights, 
Pasadena, Calif. wants to purchase N. A. 
Faunas, nos. 16, 17, and 18. 


For SaLE—Bendire’s Lzfe Histories, Vol. I, 
at $8.00; Fisher’s Hawks and Owls, $6.00 Both 
newly bound in green art canvas and in splen- 
did condition. Apply to SOUTHWEST MUSEUM, 
Dept. of Ornithology, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FOR SALE or EXCHANGE for books new 
to my library: Ridgway—Orn. of IIl., vol. 1, 
1889. Ridgway—Birds of N. and Mid. Am. I 
to v, inc. Cooper—Orn of Cal., 1870. Bendire— 
Life Histories, rand 11, 1892-95. Henshaw— 
Report on Ornithological Collections, 1875. 
Coues—Birds of the Northwest, 1874. Coues— 
Third Installment Orn. Bibliography, 1879 
Elliot—Wild Fowl, 1898. Nelson—Report on 
Nat. Hist. Coll. 1887. Cook—Birds of Michi- 
gan, 1893. Fisher—Birds of Laysan, etc. 1893. 
The Warbler—2nd Series, land 11. The Nid- 
ologist—nearly complete file. Orn. and Oolo- 
gist—Ix, X, XIII, XVII, etc. Condor—v, v1, vil, 
IX, X, XI, etc. Auk—xv1, bound; also xrv, xvI, 
XVII, XVIII, etc., parts. 

WANT: Baird, Brewer and Ridgway’s 
‘Water Birds. Wilson Bulletin—complete file to 
no. 75. Auk—tI, no. 2, 3, 4; 11, all; 111, no. 2, 


Notices of over ten lines will be charged for at 
For this department, address W. Lez CHamsers, Eagle 


3; Iv, no. 2; vi, all; vii, all; rx, xI, xxIV,xxv, 
XXVI,XxXx. Publications of California Academy 
of Sciences. Journal Maine Orn.Soc,. Bulletin 
Michigan Orn. Club. Orn. and Oologist—1 to 
V, inc.; also vII. 

If interested send for complete lists, enclosing 
your own.—O. P. SILLIMAN, Castroville, Calif. 


Fork SALe—Nidiologist, 4 vols., bound 
(new), $5.00; Condor, 18 vols. bound and 
1 unbound, $26.50; Studers’ Birds of N. A,, 
$7.00; Birds of the World, Knowlton, $6.00; 
Nests and Eggs of N. A. Birds, Davie, $1.00; 
Bird Neighbors, Blanchan, $1.00; Wild 
Fowl of N. A., Elliot, $1.00; Our Feathered 
Game, Huntington, $.75.—Ipa E. Davis, 
Orange, California. 


Mr. JoHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. 
Y., has just issued a 150-page catalogue of 
his Natural History library. This library is 


Tich in expensive editions and rare old sets 


of all lines of natural history, and is one of 
the largest in the U. S. Any one desiring 
one of the few remaining copies of this cata- 
logue, bound in cloth, may have one by 
sending $5.00 to—THE CHILDS Press, Floral 
Park. NY: 


WANTED—Oologist, 1897, May and Dec., 
1899, April and Sept.; Nidiologist, vol. 1, no. 
2, Oct., 1893; Osprey, n. s., 1902, July; Au- 
dubon, Ornith. Biog., vol. 2; Coues, Second 
Install. Ornith. Bibliog., 1879; Oologist 
(Utica, N. Y.), vol. I, nos. 1-4, 9; Zoe; Field 
and Forest; N. A. Fauna, 23; Loomis’s Calif. 
Water Birds, parts 1-5.—B. H. SwA.es, 4728 
18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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NOTES ON THE NESTING OF THE REDPOLI, | 6 ElnQqa. as 


By LEE R. DICE hv 
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OTES on three nests of the Redpoll (Acanthis linaria linaria) found in the 

interior of Alaska are here presented as an addition to our knowledge of 

the breeding habits of this species. These notes were secured by the au- 
thor while a Deputy Fur Warden in the Alaska Fisheries Service, and they are 
published with the permission of the United States Bureau of Fisheries. 

During the winter, Redpolls are found in flocks consisting of a few individ- 
uals up to several hundred, but in the spring the flocks break up and the birds 
pair off. On the North Fork of the Kuskokwim River, near its head, pairing 
‘began in 1912 during the last week in April, but a flock of fifty was seen as 
late as May 7. The exact position of this locality is about seventy-five miles 
almost directly south of Tanana, Alaska, and about eighty miles north and a 
little west of Mount McKinley. 

In this region the valleys and low hills are largely covered by an open 
serubby forest of black spruce, beneath which the ground is heavily carpeted 
with sphagnum moss. Lakes and small streams are numerous. Along the 
streams and extending up on southern hillsides are patches of paper birch and 
white spruce forest, while on the river bars thickets of willow and alder are 
common. 

The first nest was found May 20, and was apparently completed. The nest 
was placed about four feet above ground in a willow which was growing at the 
edge of the river in a fringe of willows and alders. The following day, May 21, 
two more nests were found, both incomplete. One of these (no. 2) was about 
three feet from the ground in a small paper birch which was in a partly open 
place where the paper birch and white spruce forest had been burned off a 
number of years before. It was about twenty feet from the river, just behind a 
screen of willows. The other nest (no. 3) was about five feet high in a willow, 
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which with others formed a narrow fringe along the river. All these nests were 
included within a distance of a half-mile along the stream. 

The work of building the nests, incubation, and care of the young seemed 
to be entirely performed by the females, and the males were not seen near the 
nests after the eggs were laid. Hach nest was a dainty cup of dried grass lined 
with feathers and down, and each was placed in a fork alongside the main stem 
of the shrub. | 

Eggs seemingly were laid one each day, as shown in the accompanying ta- 
ble. The cases where two eggs apparently appear in one day are probably due 
to one egg having been laid after my visit the first day and the other before my 
visit the second day. The number of eggs in the complete set was four in nest 
no. 3, and five in each of the other nests. The eggs of nest no. 3 were collected 
on May 30 when the set was seen to be complete. 

Incubation was in progress in all nests on May 29, but may have begun on 
May 28, for the nests were not examined on that day, or perhaps even earlier in 


Fig. 23. NortTuH ForK OF THE KUSKOKWIM RIVER ABOUT A MHALF-MILE BELOW 
WHERE THE REDPOLL NESTS WERE FOUND. A GROWTH OF WILLOWS CAN BE 
SEEN ON THE RIVER-BAR AT THE LEFT OF THE PICTURE, AND-IN THE DISTANCE A 
FOREST OF PAPER BIRCH AND WHITE SPRUCE. 


nest no. 2, where the female was on the nest when it was seen on May 27. Due 
to a collecting trip to an adjacent mountain the nests were not visited on June 
4,5, or 6, so the time the eggs hatched is not exactly known, but was, for the 
two nests remaining, sometime between June 3 and June 7. 

Three eggs of nest no. 1 failed to hatch, though all hatched in nest no. 2. 
A male was collected May 19 near the site of nest no. 1, before the nest was 
found. Perhaps he was the mate of the female of this nest, and his loss may 
have been the cause of the infertility of part of the eggs. Apparently the maie 
has no function in the home life of the Redpoll other than to fertilize the eggs. 

Of the two nestlings in nest no. 1, one grew much more rapidly than the 
other, but both grew more rapidly than the five in nest no. 2. By the time the 
young birds were able to fly the nests had become foul with excrement, and the 
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edges of the nest-cups had been broken down by the weight of the growing 
nestlings. 

A well-grown young Redpoll was collected in alders by the river on May 
30, so these nests were not the earliest for the year, and it is possible that they 
represent a second brood. The time required to build a nest and rear a nestful 
of young Redpolls to the time when they leave the nest is apparently just about 
a month. 


RECORDS OF REDPOLL NESTS 


1912 INESIG INGs At Nest No. 2 Nest No. 3 
May 20 COMPpPLEtCCMe men Wa eee meer PR ee 
May 21 completed building building 
May 22 completed building building 
May 23 1 egg completed completed 
May 24 2 eggs 2 eggs 1 egg 
May 25 CRO Sm rN try fil ngetihr..\Griue ee 5, be 2 eggs 
May 26 4 eges 4 eggs 3 eggs 
May 27 BS SCEYERERS). MMO) willie We fa | Dune ee eee verte 4 eggs 
May 29 MOC moment eagle is amon sete Pe ride 4 eggs 
May 30 5 eggs 5 eggs 4 eges 
June 3 5 eges 5 eggs eae eater 
June 7 2 nestlings ames Mimlecuer tame | yl eels Sesto 
June 17 all left nest Ale tteMeSt Mehmet Mulia hu mice eee 


Missoula, Montana, January 26, 1918. 


Fig. 24. FEMALE REDPOLL ON THE NEST (NO. 2) IN A PAPER BIRCH 
SHRUB. NortH ForK OF THE KUSKOKWIM RIVER, ALASKA; 
May 30, 1912. 
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A RETURN TO THE DAKOTA LAKE REGION 
By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


(Continued from page 114.) 


Ill, AMONG OLD FRIENDS 


HE TIME to find water birds on Stump Lake, as I had learned on my pre- 
| vious visit, is during the wonderful ‘northern flight’ in late fall; but as I 
must leave North Dakota before that, | went there for a week in the mid- 
dle of July, hoping to find nests of the White-winged Scoter and to be able to 
explore the surrounding marshes within easy reach by the Ford that the good 
people of Hawk’s Rest, with whom I had stayed before, had now equipped 
themselves. But just before my arrival, such heavy rains fell that the country 
was all afloat—from one point thirteen rich ultramarine rain pools were seen 
in the wheat fields! The road from the station over which we were glad to be 
able to make our way with horse and buggy, had to be abandoned at intervals 
for temporary roads through grain fields, and a place was pointed out where, 
when road work was resumed on a submerged grade, a horse mired, and on 
struggling slipped into the slough beside the grade, almost drowning before 
another horse could be hitched to him to haul him out. It was evidently a poor 
time for automobile explorations. 

There was much to enjoy, however, from the green billowy terraces of the 
old glacial moraines to the wide band of greenwood back of the lake rich with 
' memories of nesting owls and Purple Martins, together with the smeli of new 
mown hay that came gratefully on the soft breeze after storms. All these and 
the kindly welcome and hospitality accorded me by my white-haired friend 
and her daughters made my week among old friends, both avian and human, 
a delightful one. 

On reaching the lake, the White-winged Scoters were my first concern. 
Remembering that I had been told that they sometimes nested in silver-leaf 
bushes along the shore, I started out to look for them, accompanied by the 
friend who had helped me photograph nestling Marsh Hawks on my previous 
visit, a little girl, and two bird dogs which, in running around after Prairie 
Hens and other game, would be likely to discover Scoters if they were there. 
Walking along different terraces to cover more ground, we followed the lake 
Shore for two or three miles until, on coming opposite the bird islands where 
the game warden said the Scoters were nesting, we discovered a pair of the 
Ducks making their way over to the islands. The lake was rough with white- 
capped rollers and they swam for some time against a current that would have 
made rowing hard work. Finally the black drake gave up and flew low 
across the water to the island, but the duck kept on swimming, rocking along 
with surprising rapidity. As we watched her closely with the glasses, it did 
not seem such hard work after all. She would ride up on the ridging wave, 
cut the foam with bill straight ahead of her, and then slide down on the other 
side, making it a chute-the-chute performance. One or two more pairs of Sco- 
ters were seen during the morning, but the strong north wind had driven most 
of the swimmers to harbor. 

Karly the next morning when a wide glittering sun path was gradually re- 
treating with the rising sun, four Scoters started to come to shore. One femaie 
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when close to the beach began to bathe, putting her bill down in front of her 
and throwing the water over her back again and again until she was thorough- 
ly soused, when she waddled up the beach and tlapped her wings and preened 
her feathers. Imagining that she had come in to go to her nest, | moved cau- 
tiously from tree to tree and then in among the screening silver-leaf bushes for 
a better view of her. When the game warden drove by on the way to his boat, 
she flew out, feet outstretched; but on returning, began preening again. The 
other Scoters, apparently disturbed by the boat, went on down the lake, and 
later five sat on the water together. So preoccupied was the one on shore in 
oiling her feathers that when a young Gull rudely walked right in front of hei 
bill, she never stirred. When she did stop a moment, it was only to look out 
over the lake where her friends were resting. Meanwhile five ducks, quacking 
like Mallards, flew over the next point and swerved off over the lake, small 
sandpipers picked along the edge of the slender sandspit, flickers called, and 
sparrows sang; but still the Scoter stood and preened. From time to time, get- 
ing restless, I looked at my watch. Would she never do anything? Finally, 
aiter an hour and a half of waiting, my patience was exhausted and I started 
for the farmhouse. Looking back, in the faint hope that, relieved of my pres- 
ence, she would be making her way toward her nest, I saw her siting down on 
the shore! 

Another day I watched three female Scoters. Two of them must have been 
in old worn plumage as they had irregular white patches between the bill and 
ear such as museum skins of old Seoters sometimes show. One of the Ducks 
Game up on shore and preened, and after a time a second one came up and 
joined her, waddling near as if for sociability, while the third swam idly 
along the shore. Once when I moved in the silver leaf the nearest turned and 
looked at me. This time I waited about an hour, but no one went anywhere. 
Hvidently brooding time had not come, with these individuals. 

Meanwhile I was waiting for the game warden to take me to the island 
to see sitting Scoters said to be so tame that they would let themselves be taken 
off the nest and photographed. But when the warden was not haying, the mo- 
tor for his boat was out of order, and when that had finally been taken to town 
for repairs, something else happened and I had to leave without getting to the 
island. Unwilling to give up finding a nest, the morning of my departure | 
again went down to the shore and tramped vainly up and down through the 
dew-laden silver leaf behind which the Scoters had stood, looking sharply to 
right and left, remembering that the sitting birds are said to stay on the nest 
until almost stepped on; but finally when my time was up, had to leave, sore- 
ly disappointed. 

To make up for this disappointment, while at Devil’s Lake the next week, 
I had the good fortune to have several families of young of different ages come 
to the shore below the house. One mother came swimming along with twelve 
smail young. At first she was taking the lead, then she waited while they fed, 
but tiring of that finally swam ahead out of sight, leaving them to dive by 
themselves. The young seemed decidedly black, but when they rose and flap- 
ped their wings showed white not only on the wings but on the breast, and in 
diving showed white under the tail in going down. At one time only two of 
the brood were visible, ten being below. When they had fed long enough, one 
of them took his mother’s place and slowly led his brothers up the shore in the 
direction she had taken. 
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At Stump Lake, on the day when we watched the Scoters work their way 
across to the islands, we were keeping an eye out for old Marsh Hawks’ nests, 
and Prairie Chickens and their nests. In the same large silver leaf basin and 
not far from the nest where we had previously photographed the young Marsh 
Hawks, my friend showed me this year’s nest—more than two feet wide in a 
bunch of snowberry, rose, and silver leaf. As we were going along the lake 
shore, Jeff, the ‘‘chicken dog’’, suddenly made a point in the silver leaf—nose 
and tail straight as a ruler—and a Prairie Hen with white-bordered tail sug- 
gesting a Meadowlark—disappeared over the bushes. A nest beside an old 
hay road had been marked with a stone for me, and when it could not be found, 
the child who was with us and who was collecting stones, was questioned about 
it; but she replied with grave assurance, ‘‘I wouldn’t take such a valuable 
stone.’”’ 

When the nest was finally discovered in a bunch of snowberry, wild rose, 
and weeds, on its floor of grass and small sticks lay one unhatched egg and 
shelis of seven others, four of them—as is often the case in hens’ nests—with 
the two halves inside each other. The nest at first discovery had contained six- 
teen eggs, and at succeeding visits, for some unexplained reason, fifteen, and 
then fourteen. The mother who was only laying when first surprised on her 
nest, as my friend explained, ‘‘fluttered along a’ways close to the ground— 
didn’t flop her wings as they do when they have young—and ht maybe a cou- 
ple of rods from the nest.’’ Later, when the little girl and her father found 
the Hen sitting, she flew up, ‘‘acting as it wounded,’’ the child said. 

In the winters, my friend told me, when it gets cold and there is a great 
deal of snow the Prairie Hens come close to the farmhouse. One was seen on 
the kitchen doorstep one morning, and a covey of twelve or fifteen close by. 
A covey that stayed around for two weeks, coming to bare places near the 
house and picking from tall weeds in the garden, were so tame that the family 
could watch them through the window, although if they opened the door to 
throw out crumbs the birds would fly. 

By a snowberry patch near the road we twice flushed Chickens about a 
third grown. One that I caught a glimpse of when off his guard stood in a 
cocky pose, head high, and short tail up; but as soon as he saw me he crouched, 
making himself small as he ran down the grass-arched wheel track. 

In the woods near the farmhouse where I had watched a Long-eared Owl’s 
nest, Golden-eyed Ducks had nested for a great many years. When the boys of 
the family had been collecting eggs for the State University, I was told, they 
had taken two dozen eggs from a single nest—from one to three at a time— 
the old Duck keeping on laying to replace them; but finally the boys’ father 
had made them stop, to give the Duck a chance to set. Three nests had been 
found by my friend a few weeks before my visit, two in trees and one in a 
stump. In the early mornings, she said, the six old Ducks would be seen eir- 
cling around and around over the trees, flying fast, ‘‘as if exercising’. Before 
leaving the nest, the Golden-eyes always cover their eggs, she added, ‘‘even 
when you scare the old Duck out.”’ 

One of the nests had been left not long before my visit, and some of the 
mother’s down and bits of green shell could still be seen through the hole in 
the foot of the tree trunk by which the young had left. The mother herself 
always went and came at the top of the hollow, my friend explained. In anoth- 
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er of the year’s nests the eggs were so high that my friend, tall as she was, 
had to stand on tip toe to look in at them. A tree on the edge of the woods 
above the water had its nest hole about ten feet from the ground, and the old 
Golden-eye in taking out her young would start with wings spread, the dozen 
or more yellow downy chicks on her back and, as I was told, ‘‘take a slant 
right down to the water.’’ Once when the old mother was startled, she made 
a wrong curve and the little ones all fell off. As soon as they struck the ground 
they ran and hid in the weeds, but as the onlookers stood still, the mother swam 
cireling around, ealling to them, when they ran to the lake, and as soon as they 
struck the water swam off, quite to the manor born. 

At Red Willow Lake some years before, the family were sitting close to 
the nest tree of a Golden-eye, a tree that was close to the bank and leaned to- 
ward the lake—when the brood was taken away, and a graphic description of 
the departure was given me by one of the witnesses. ‘‘We heard an odd noise, 
part of it hke the buzz of a bee, and K said ‘Oh look, look, look!’ and 
pointed, and we all looked up at the tree. The young were on her back as thick 
as could be, her back was covered from her neck, she was all bushed out with 
them. She seemed to start to sail down from the branches, not from the hole 
—she had worked out from the nest to the branches with those little Ducks! 
Her wings were spread and she kept up that buzzing noise—we thought it 
came from the old Duck; the little ones couldn’t make a noise: they were hang- 
ing on. She just kind of sailed down to the water. It was worth seeing—to see 
those little things!’’ the genial witness exclaimed, her kindly face all smiles. 
‘*One little one slipped off,’’ she went on, ‘‘and hung by one feather—it had its 
little head up stretched out hanging onto the feather. About two feet from the 
water, three or four dropped off—got tired and couldn’t hang any longer. 
When she struck the water they all just seemed to scatter—like a flash they 
were all in the water—scattered in every direction. She began calling them 
then and we made a seurry down to look at them and K caught one and 
we all looked at it and then let it go. When we put the little one down it be- 
gan to call and she ealled to it and—my, it seampered! Then she got on the 
other side of the reeds and it was no time before she had them gathered to- 
gether. Then they’d swim around. They’d get tired and then they’d climb up 
on her back—a whole bunch of them as if they got there to rest.’’ 

Although I was too late to see the young at Stump Lake, when at Devil’s 
Lake an old Golden-eye several times brought her brood to the stones on the 
beach below the house. The first time, she got there first and climbed up on 
a Stone and waited till the little brood swam in. One small duckling who was 
behind the rest made a rush through the water and got ahead and climbed up 
on the stone beside his mother with a pretty air of being glad to get back to 
her. When the young were huddled together on one stone, their mother sat 
on another, but when she became absorbed in preening herself—throwing up 
her dark ball of a head showing her light throat, and rising till she showed 
her white belly—the youngsters dropped off the rock into the water and dived 
and swam—swam around at the foot of the rock and then went on along the 
shore feeding partly from the surface, partly below. The next day a slight 
noise from the water proved to be the ducklings chasing each other. The moth- 
er sat on her stone letting them play, and two of them finally waddled up on a 
second stone. But the Golden-eyes did not monopolize the stools. One day 
when the old Duck sat on her stone and three of her ducklings each on his 
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own, a Snipe sat on the next in the row, and Franklin Gulls on still others 
down the beach. 

Among the birds of Stump Lake should be mentioned a Voice of the Night, 
ror although no Bittern. was seen there, at eleven o’clock one night, when I 
was watching the stars and enjoying the peace and beauty of the night, the 
stillness was broken by its remarkable performance, coming from a slough 
close by. So realistic was it that I could well believe the story of the Norwe- 
gian girl at Sweetwater, who ran in to her mother, demanding excitedly, ‘‘Say, 
ma, have they got a new wooden pump at Smiths? I could just hear it pump- 
ing!’’ In this case the pump seemed an old, squeaky one hard to start, though 
once started it went on with a goodly pump, ump, ump. ‘‘Its the Pump Suck- 
er!’’ one of my friends exclaimed, and I congratulated myself that at last I 
had heard the Bittern’s famous performance. 

It was followed by Sora songs and a fast cuck-cuck-cuckh-cuck ending with 
a Slow cow-cow-cow, possibly from an awakened Cuckoo neighbor. Soras were 
heard on several nights between ten and eleven from a grassy slough near the 
house, and during a thunder storm one night they burst out into song, several 
singing together, one breaking out before another was through. They sang 
about half past one just before the rain fell and they may have been roused by 
the hghtning. The next morning I whistled them up as I went along the wood- 
ed border of the slough, and sometimes three or four sang as I passed. But 
the Bittern, if there, kept silent. 

While the Bittern’s pump was a new and exciting experience to me, other 
experiences were pleasant reminders of my first visit to the region. The House 
Wrens were singing as gaily as ever, and two pairs at least had nests near the 
house, one in a bag of thin carpet tied to a branch, and the other in a split in 
the cushion of a wagon seat. ‘‘I’ve had them start to build, to put in little 
twigs in the shirt sleeves on a clothes line,’’ my white-haired friend told me, 
adding, ‘‘we’d hang them out in the forenoon and when we come to take them 
in at night there’d be a lot of sticks in some of them.’’ When she hung up 
an old coat the Wrens made nests in the sleeves and pockets and lining, and as 
she said, ‘‘some would be hatchin’ out while others was still layin’.”’ 

Among the old friends, Goldfinches earolled as they rolled through the sky 
and Martins called in loud raucous tones from the woods where I had previous- 
ly found them nesting. There was also a number of old threads to be picked up 
near the lake. On the shore near the site of a Spotted Sandpiper’s nest found 
under a silver leaf bush on my former visit, grown young were apparently out 
of the nest, as I saw four together flying along the shore, and a pair were much 
disturbed when the ‘‘chicken dog’’ went running down the beach ahead of me. 
When one of them flew toward us showing its large breast spots, he chased after 
it, rushing out into the water where it lit on a snag, and afterwards following 
it on down the beach. A few of the gentle Eared Grebes with the pointed crest 
which reminded me of those I had seen along shore before—watched the . 
‘‘chicken dog’’ nervously, and after looking this way and that, dived, and 
swam under water farther out in the lake. 

At sunset one night I saw four large hawks, apparently full grown Ferru- 
ginous Rough-legs, doubtless from the great ancestral nest I had visited four 
years before, standing statuesquely, one on a stump beside the water, two on 
a large rock close by, and the fourth on an upturned root, where from the dis- 
tance their light breasts looked buffy in the evening hght. Once a parent 
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was seen perching on a good outpost, on top of a bare dead tree crowning the 
lngh bank above the lake; and again one was seen flying in from across 
the lake, perhaps from a foraging trip for the evening meal of the young. The 
young were evidently well cared for. In coming up the beach past their perch- 
ing stumps I found pieces of ground squirrel fur and bones on the ground. 
There must have been five young for when three had been seen by the lake, 
as | was going down through the woods toward the great tree containing the 
ancestral home, two others blundered out, crying in terrified infantile tones 
quite out of keeping with their big bodies. 

Those by the lake had been well guarded by the parent perched high on 
the bare tree top commanding the lake shore. Big, vital, powerful bird, he 
seemed a Prince of Hawks, indeed! With keen searching gaze he had leaned 
down looking at me, showing his small compressed head, aquiline bill, and fer- 
ruginous, feathered legs. What a contrast in form and bearing to the other 
brown, white-rumped hawk—the Marsh Hawk—seen flying low, face down, 
around the neighborhood! The keen-eyed Archibuteo guarding his young made 
a wide inspecting swoop from the bluff in my direction and then silently dis- 
uppeared. What a satisfaction that the patriarchal nest of these noble birds 
still honors the traditions of ‘‘Hawk’s Rest’’! A worthy home they have chos- 
en with its old over-topping trees commanding the lake. 

And what a beautiful lake! In contrast to the Sweetwater Lakes with 
their shaded and marsh bordered shores, the charm of this large bare lake 
with its long sandspits at the turns of the bays was very great. Especialiy 
yeautiful was it in the evening light when, in the west a wide band of orange 
light glowed above the green trees, which shadowed the bay, the eastern 
shore as it sloped widely back glowed green, and soft sunset hghts rested on 
the open face of the water. A line of scoters swam out on the white water, a 
hawk flew steadily across the width of the lake, and my friends walked along 
the shore picking up choice stones and interesting bits of petrified wood, while 
I delighted in the beauty of open water and sky. 

And what glorious nights! The sereened porch was so high that it was 
almost equal to sleeping under the stars in camp, and in the cool pure night air, 
with the sky full of glistening stars, after the enclosing walls of a house it 
seemed like a return to an old loved home. We gazed up at the shining host, 
the bigness and wonder of the unnumbered worlds beyond ours growing upon 
us till my friend exclaimed, with awe in her voice, ‘‘To think they are all out in 
space!’’ 

(To be continued.) 
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THE YOLLA BOLLY FOX SPARROW 


By JOSEPH MAILLIARD 


S WE BECOME better acquainted with the genus Passerella we find it 

proving to be one of the most plastic forms of our North American avi- 

fauna. It bids fair to rival even the Melospiza group, which has been split 
up into subspecies from so many different localities that it is hard to keep track 
of them. It has been said that we have song sparrows described from every 
inarsh in California! While this is not literally true, there certainly are re- 
markable differences in a great many instances, and we are finding the same 
sort of thing in the fox sparrows. 

For some years students interested along these lines, especially observers on 
the Pacifie coast, have been sorely puzzled by the differences among individual 
specimens of Passerella found in winter in the same localities. These differ- 
ences were such as could only be accounted for upon the hypothesis that they 
indicated separate forms, each with its definite breeding ground, and not that 
they were individual variations of any one race. As time goes on and we have 
more numerous and widespread records, with more detailed observations, we 
are discovering that this hypothesis is the correct one. 

Readers of THE CONDOR may remember that their attention was ealled to 
the occurrence in winter in Marin County, California, of a very large-billed fox 
sparrow which seemed more nearly related to the Stephens Fox Sparrow (Pass- 
erella iliaca stephensi) than to any other known form (Conpor, xiv, March, 
1912, p. 63). Alternative explanations of this occurrence were that either there 
was an undiscovered race closely approaching stephensi breeding somewhere to 
the north of Marin County, which it visited in winter; or else, contrary to the 
rule that in the northern hemisphere birds do not winter north of their breed- 
ing range, these individuals were actually examples of stephensi which had 
straggled northward in the winter season. At the time I first took up this mat- 
ter the only specimens of stephensi available for comparison were in worn sum- 
mer plumage, while the Marin County birds were in bright new feather. This 
made the comparison very unsatisfactory, in that the difference in color might 
be accounted for by this fact. Measurements of parts unaffected by wear were 
practically identical in the two lots. This Marin County form was again men- 
tioned in THE Conpor, xv, March, 1913, p. 93. 

Since that time material has been accumulated in the way of 
breeding birds obtained in Trinity and Tehama counties, California, by ecol- 
lectors from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University of Califor- 
nia, which proves that there actually is a race of fox sparrow breeding to the 
north, as already suspected. But this form, for want of sufficient material for 
seasonal comparison, was still linked up with stephensi of southern and south- 
eastern California. Recently, however, Mr. H. S. Swarth of the Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology, has become interested in the status of the Passerella group 
and has gotten together a large number of specimens for comparative study. 
While working over these he came across just the sort of material needed to 
put together the chain of evidence in favor of the distinctness of this new form, 
and kindly notified me of the fact, we having often discussed this matter to- 
gether. As he is working out the status of the subspecies of Passerella on this 
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coast, details of the winter distribution of this subspecies are left for him to 
touch upon in his coming paper. 

The principal differences between this new form and those nearest to it lie 
both in coloration and in size and shape of the bill. It is impossible satisfac- 
torily to express these differences in the name of the subspecies, so a minor 
characteristic which can easily be expressed, has been featured in the designa- 
tion. The tail averages a little shorter than in stephensi, and is shorter com- 
pared with the wing than in the other forms approaching it, hence the name 
brevicauda. A geographic designation would have been preferable, but the 
most applicable one, that of the type locality, is too clumsy to latinize, though 
possible to use unaltered for the vernacular name. The type, a breeding bird, 
comes from the Yolla Bolly Mountains, which he partly in Tehama County and 
partly in southern Trinity County, California. The whole area of the breeding 
range has not yet been determined. 


Passerella iliaca brevicauda, new subspecies 
Yolla Bolly Fox Sparrow 


Type—Female adult, no. 23924, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology; % mile 
south of South Yolla Bolly Mountain, in Trinity County, California; August 7, 
1913; collected by A. C. Shelton and George Stone; original number 385. 

Range.—Breeding on the higher elevations of the Yolla Bolly Mountains, 
which he in southern Trinity and northwestern Tehama counties. In all prob- 
ability this is the race reported as breeding on Mount Sanhedrin in the north- 
ern part of Lake County. Winters south as far as southern California. 

Distinguishing characters —Very large-billed race, closely approaching 
Passerella iliaca stephensi, but head, ineluding aural region, neck, back, and 
spots on breast, decidedly brownish, the back being nearly fuscous brown, in- 
stead of the mouse gray of stephensi. The color of the back of brevicauda is 
the exact match of that seen in many individuals of Pipilo c. crissalis from cen- 
tral California. The size of brevicauda is about the same as slephensi, the onlv 
important difference in measurements being that of the tail, which averages a 
hittle shorter than that of stephensi, and which is also shorter, relatively, as 
compared with the wing. Measurements of the type specimen are as follows 
(measured by H. S. Swarth): Wing 81.5; tail 80.5; culmen 14.8; depth of bill 
14.0; width of bill 12.0; tarsus 25.0; hind toe and claw 18.0; middle toe and 
claw 23.0. 

San Francisco, California, May 10, 1918. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Of mcre than ordinary interest to the or- 
nithologist of studious turn of mind is the 
recent book by W. H. Mullens and H. Kirke 
Swann entitled “A Bibliography of British 
Ornithology from the Earliest Times to the 
end of 1912” (The Macmillan Company). 
This is much more than the usual bibliog- 
raphy in that a large share of the space is 
devoted to biographical accounts of the 
principal writers; and since a great many 
of these writers on British ornithology 
wrote also on general ornithology or the 
birds of other parts of the world, interest- 
ing facts concisely expressed and authori- 
tative as to detail, are provided in regard 
to many whose names we frequently see in 
our American literature. Among such 
names are: Albin, Butler, Clarke (W. E.), 
Dresser, Edwards (G.), Evans (A. H.), Ey- 
ton) (4s .Cs)> Godman Gurney. relies sais). 
Harting, Jourdain, Keulemans, Leach, Mac- 
Gillivray, Millais, Newton, Pennant, Salvin 
(O.), Saunders, Sclater (P. L.), Seebohm, 
Selby, and Gilbert White. It is a satisfac- 
tion to learn something of the varied histo- 
ries of these different men. 


There has been some criticism of the Ed- 
itor of THE Conpor for his failure to publish 
reviews of all papers and books sent him. 
It proves impossible for him or his associ- 
ates to review everything sent in, and any- 
way our magazine could not afford so much 
space aS would be needed. We must there- 
fore state that we cannot guarantee to give 
notice to anything sent us. Only a portion 
of the current titles can be mentioned; and 
on the other hand we may give notice to 
scme things not sent us directly at all, pro- 
vided we happen to have access to copies 
through other channels. 


Mr. Alexander Wetmore, of the United 
States Biological Survey, has been assigned 
for the summer to a study of the breeding 
waterfowl in the lake region of northern 
New Mexico. 


Mr. Joseph Mailliard chose the Feather 
River region of the northern Sierra Nevada 
for bird study during May and June. Very 
little has ever been reported concerning the 
birds of this district and we look forward 
with interest to the results of his enquiry. 


Vol. xe 


Mr. A. B. Howell, accompanied by Mr. 
Luther Little as assistant, is carrying on 
field work this summer for the United 
States Biological Survey in Yuma County, 
Arizona. 


The Cocper Club membership roster pub- 
lished in the present issue was compiled 
by Mr. J. Eugene Law, who requests that 
any corrections or changes be reported to 
him. There are now 600 names in the list. 


Messrs. Joseph Dixon, Richard M. Hunt, 
and Halsted G. White have been doing field 
work this season for the California Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology in the San Joaquin 
Valley. While their attention has been 
largely centered on economic problems hav- 
ing to do with rodent control, it has proven 
possible to devote time now and then to 
birds, with some results of more than pass- 
Ing interest. 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


THE CROW AND ITS RELATION TO Man, by E. 
R. KatmMepacu, Assistant Biologist (United 
States Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 
no. 621, Contribution from the Bureau of 
Biological Survey) ; February 16, 1918; pp. 
1-93, 2 plates, 3 text figures. 

In its preparation and general make-up, 
this bulletin reaches the high standard set 
by the other recent economic publications of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey. Mr. Kalm- 
bach has done an excellent piece of work, 
and has arranged and digested the great 
amount of data available on the subject in 
an interesting and convenient manner. 

The Common Crow (Corvus brachyrhyn- 
chos and its subspecies) is the subject of the 
paper; and in gathering the information 
presented, 3000 letters of inquiry were sent 
to observers all over the country and in 
Canada, and 2118 stomachs, 778 of which 
were of nestlings, were examined. As one 
would infer, most of these were obtained 
where crows are most abundant, namely, in 
the states north of Virginia and east of the 
Mississippi River. No comprehensive paper 
on the subject has appeared heretofore 
since 1895. To the farmers, of the east espe- 
cially, this report will be of great value, for 
it treats in much detail, and under many 
separate headings, of the food of crows 
during each month of the year. Kansas is 
the only state west of the Mississippi from 
which more than a very few stomachs were 
available for study, and from the three 
Pacific states, a total of only 18 was re- 
ceived. This is a pity, in view of the gen- 
eral comprehensiveness of the paper. But 
then, there are comparatively few localities 
in the west where the crow is really an eco- 
nomic factor. 

Destruction of the eggs and young of other 
birds by crows is the point which proves to 
be of greatest interest to ornithologists. Al- 
though several instances of such destruction 
are cited, we cannot help but feel that Mr. 
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Kalmbach has underestimated the economic 
significance of this corvine trait. The re- 
viewer was born and raised in’ Maryland, 
which is a veritable crow paradise, and he 
had abundant opportunity of observing the 
havoc wrought by crows during the nesting 
season. Lack of space precludes an extend- 
ed account of this or other’ interesting 
points, so suffice it to say that the destruc- 
tion of only a few insectivorous birds by a 
crow, means that in order to be beneficial, 
his crowship would have to spend the bal- 
ance of his life in pursuing noxious insects! 

Valuable tables are given, and an inter- 
esting feature is a chart showing the per- 
centages of the different classes of foods 
consumed during all months. Specifically 
distinet items to the number of 656 have 


been discovered on the crow’s menu, which’ 


is rather large even for such an omnivorous 
appetite. In fact, it is well-nigh impossible 
to recall anything biological to which the 
crow is not partial. The most serious of- 
fense of which the black robber is guilty, 
is the destruction of great quantities of 
corn, especially just after planting, and this 
grain forms the principle single item of food, 
amounting to 65 per cent of the stomach 
contents during December. Other grains are 
eaten in smaller amounts; and lesser depre- 
dations, in the way of destruction of fruit 
and vegetables, poultry, beneficial insects, 
reptiles, and even small pigs and lambs, are 
listed. Against this is the consumption of 
harmful insects (including many _ grass- 
hoppers), weed seeds, some small mam- 
mals, and carrion, in the control of 
which last the crow is no mean rival of 
the buzzards. Mr. Kalmbach thinks that the 
harm which the crow does is almost coun- 
terbalanced by its good traits, but this seems 
still to be an open question, and one which 
will be vigorously argued by the farmer 
who has lost an entire crop of melons or a 
planting of corn in a short time. Whether 
we catalogue him as an undesirable or not, 
the crow is here to stay, for no destructive 
agency yet devised by man is capable of re- 
moving him, and the long black ribbon of 
his followers, from an eastern winter sky.— 
A. B. Howe tu. 


Included in the “SUMMARY REPORT OF THE 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, DEPARTMENT OF MINEs, 
FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1916” [Ottawa, Can- 
ada, 1917] there are several “Divisional Re- 
ports” treating of collections of birds, by P. 
A. Taverner or R. M. Anderson. Those by 
the first mentioned author pertain to collec- 
tions made near Barkley Sound, Vancouver 
Island, in midwinter (pp. 355-357), at main- 
land points in British Columbia during the 
summer months (pp. 359-368), and in Mani- 
toba (pp. 371-374). The Barkley Sound list 
is of especial interest from the time of year 
at which the collection was made, and 
doubtless the mainland reports also contain 
records of value, but the feature of the three 
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papers that calls for special comment is the 
rather startling innovation in style intro- 
duced by the author. 

Subspecies are ignored in all the head- 
ings. The scientific name of the species is 
given in binomial form, and the English 
name is that applied to the whole specific 
group or else to the eastern race. Thus, al- 
though the Cassin Vireo is the form of that 
particular species occurring in British Co- 
lumbia, it is entered as “Solitary Vireo, 
Lanivireo solitarius.” As, in the present 
state of our knowledge of the ornithology of 
the northwest, the value of such a report as 
this one lies largely in the exact subspecific 
determination of the various forms at the 
points at which specimens are taken, the 
procedure here followed seems most decid- 
edly a move in the wrong direction. In 
nearly every instance the author’s com- 
ments upon the specimens examined treat 
of the racial peculiarities exhibited, and in 
the many cases where he has evidently 
made up his mind as to the subspecies rep- 
resented there seems to be no good reason 
why the proper subspecific name should not 
be placed plainly as a heading. There is no 
evident gain in the procedure he has fol- 
lowed. but there is, on the _ contrary, 
throughout all three reports, an atmosphere 
of vagueness and uncertainty that detracts 
greatly from their value. Certainly there 
are many “records” incorporated therein 
that can be used by no one else, at least in 
any study of geographical distribution, 
without re-examination of the specimens 
listed. 

The author seems to be rather pessimistic- 
ally inclined towards most western subspe- 
cies, and while no one could criticize him 
on that score were his objections clearly 
stated and his evidence in orderly array, 
the vague, and in a general way, depreca- 
tory remarks directed against many sub- 
species now quite universally recognized by 
other bird students, are of such unconvinc- 
ing character that for the most part they 
were better left unsaid until they could be 
more logically and strongly presented. They 
are the “dribbling protests” to which Os- 
good (CoNpbor, xI, 1909, 107) once rightly 
took exception. 

AS an example in point, the treatment ac- 
corded the Western Goshawk may be cited. 
It is entered as “Goshawk, Astur atricapil- 
lus”, with the following comment: “The 
fineness of the breast vermiculations seems 
to be more an indication of age than geog- 
raphy; younger birds being more coarsely 
marked than old ones.” Now this may be 
very true, and it is, of course, a point worthy 
of careful consideration; but one would like 
to see some supporting evidence for the con- 
clusion reached. It is an easy matter to 
make a selection of specimens representing 
various steps between two extremes, but it 
does not necessarily follow that any one in- 
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dividual bird goes through the changes in- 
dicated. What reason is there for believing 
that goshawks with heavier markings are 
ycunger than those with finer vermicula- 
tions—since the transversely barred plum- 
age, coarsely or finely marked, is the only 
test we now know for distinguishing old 
from young? The author may be perfectly 
correct in refusing recognition to the west- 
ern subspecies, striatulus, but a casual state- 
ment of his belief, such as is cited above, 
cannot by itself be expected to convince 
others. 

At just one point in«the paper is a tri- 
nomial used: “Hybrid Flicker, Colaptes au- 
ritus [sic] cafer’. As no comments are 


made it is not clear what inference is to be © 


drawn from this manner of entry. 

The bird report by Anderson (pp. 376-381) 
lists species collected by the Canadian Arc- 
tic Expedition on the coast of extreme north- 
western British America and northern 
Alaska. Sixty-one species are listed, most- 
ly without comment. Mr. Taverner’s pecu- 
liar usage of names is not adopted, the 
more generally accepted classification of 
the A. O. U. Check-List being followed 
throughout.—H. S. SwARTH. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF COLOR 
AND OF OTHER VARIABLE CHARACTERS IN THE 
GENUS JUNCO: A NEW ASPECT OF SPECIFIC AND 
SUBSPECIFIC VALUES. By JONATHAN DWIGHT, 
M. D. Bulletin of the American Museum of 
Natural History, vol. xxxvill, June 1, 1918, 
pp. 269-309, plates xI-xm1, 5 figs..(maps) in 
text. 

Dr. Dwight’s previous studies of plumage 
variation, tegether with his known interest 
in the group of birds here discussed, render 
this publication one deserving of more than 
ordinary attention. The problem concerned 
is the classification of the juncos so that 
names may be applied to the various groups 
of species and subspecies, the method em- 
ployed is somewhat novel, and the resulting 
systematic treatment of the genus is radi- 
cally different from that adopted in the A. 
O. U. Check-List. While, however, the ar- 
rangement of species’ and subspecies here 
given may be taken as the author’s concep- 
tion of their proper relationships, the out- 
come of the careful study of a large amount 
of material, the treatise itself is more in the 
nature of an essay on a method of research, 
rather than the detailed exposition of ac- 
cumulated data bearing upon this particular 
problem. Thus, in the author’s own words, 
it is not so much his purpose “to attempt 
a complete revision as it is to focus atten- 
tion upon them [the juncos] from a new an- 
gle;” and “the winter ranges are not given 
and other matters of indirect interest are 
not taken up because they scarcely come 
within the scope of this particular study of 
the Juncos.” 

As a result the reader is confronted with 
many sweeping statements, rather dogmat- 
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ically uttered, on points regarding which he 
might wish to weigh the evidence for him- 
self before accepting the author’s classifica- 
tion of the genus as final. 

Characters of the juncos are found to be 
“of two kinds, qualitative and quantitative, 
which include all differences of structure, 
size, proportions, pattern, and _ coloration. 
In structure .... they are all practically 
alike; in size and proportions, their differ- 
ences are quantitative; but, in pattern and 
coloraticn, the variations are both quanti- 
tative and qualitative.” Color characters 
alone are here considered. Nine areas on 
the bird’s body are differentiated (head, 
breast, back, sides, wing-coverts, tail, lores, 
iris, and bill), and each part considered by 
itself. The geographical distribution of the 
types of coloration on the several parts is 
separately platted, and species and subspe- 
cies determined according to the extent of 
coordination in the several maps. In a gen- 
eral way, of course, this (barring the maps) 
is very similar to what has been done by 
most monographers of bird groups, though 
not usually with the different parts of the 
bird so rigidly defined, nor with such abso- 
lute disregard for other modifying factors. 
Some of the results attained by Dr. Dwight 
are more or less in accordance with those 
of one or another of previous autherities on 
this group, but the allocation of some forms 
is so widely at variance with all prior class- 
ifications, that, before arriving at a finai 
conclusion, it would seem desirable to give 
some consideration to factors other than 
those of color characters, so arbitrarily de- 
fined. 

Several forms in good standing in the 
Check-List are here regarded as hybrids, 
annectens, ridgwayi, montanus, and dorsalis 
being disposed of in this way. The speci- 
mens serving as types of annectens and 
ridgwayi had already been shown to be 
clearly cf such character by Ridgway, but 
that montanus and dorsalis are of the same 
category is a new idea. The contention ap- 
pears to be well founded, and is a point of 
some importance in the author’s argument. 
The occurrence of individual birds appar- 
ently of hybrid origin and in sufficient num- 
bers to have long been regarded as repre- 
sentative of distinct forms, is, of course, a 
feature deserving of most careful considera- 
tion in any systematic treatment of the 
group. 

A new name is provided Junco nomencla- 
ture, Junco oregonus couesi, proposed for 
the race called connectens in the Check-List, 
and shufeldti by Ridgway. Connectens is 
regarded as a synonym of hyemalis (in ac- 
cordance with Ridgway’s previous conten- 
ticn), and shufeldti as a synonym of ore- 
ganus. The type specimen of shufeldti is a 
winter collected bird from Fort Wingate, 
New Mexico, and if this individual is actu- 
ally an example of the Alaskan Junco 0. 
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oreganus that has wandered to this south- 
ern point it is a fact in migration worthy of 
more emphasis than it has received. Itis a 
pity that in this case at least the author did 
not discuss more in detail the migration and 
winter habitat of these particular subspe- 
cies, for unquestionably New Mexico is far 
beyond the normal winter range of oreganus. 
In one place the statement is made that “it 
is easy to realize that the naming of winter 
specimens taken perhaps far from their 
breeding range involves careful matching 
and measuring of skins and, in a good many 
doubtful cases, merely clever guessing at 
the name most applicable.” As the type 
specimen of shufeldti may be admitted to 
be one of the “doubtful” cases it is ques- 
tionable if the substitution of the name 
cowesi on the above basis will be at once 
accepted as a final settlement of the con- 
nectens-shufeldti problem. 

Under Junco oregonus (pp. 293-294) there 
is a discussion of certain nomenclatural 
principles (applied in particular to the 
classification of a large series of breeding 
birds from Eldorado County, California), in 
which the author clearly states his attitude 
toward the naming of individual specimens. 
In the series in question, taken well within 
the range of Junco o. thurberi, certain per- 
centages are declared to be indistinguisha- 
ble from oregonus and couesi. As the con- 
clusion of a discussion “whether the name 
we are using applies to the bird or to the 
locality,’ the statement is made that “I do 
not see how we can escape the necessity of 
calling a specimen oregonus or thurberi, or 
any other name, if it shows the characters 
of the form, no matter where it is taken. We 
must name a bird by the plumage it is 
wearing not by the one that it ought to be 
wearing because it has been captured with- 
in the bounds assigned to another geograph- 
ical race.” There is room for argument 
here (personally the reviewer does not 
agree with the statement made), and ap- 
parently in the case in question the author 
has not had the courage of his convictions 
to quite a sufficient degree to follow them 
to a logical conclusion, for the ranges of 
oreganus and cowesi are not defined by him 
so as to include the point from which these 
specimens were collected. 

In the Junco oregonus group the range of 
cowesi is given as including Vancouver Isl- 
and. On the map (page 304) showing the 
distribution of species and subspecies, the 
dividing line between oregonus and couwesi 
crosses the center of Vancouver Island, an 
impossible line of demarcation. (Incident- 
ally it may be pointed out that there is no 
explanatory caption attached to this map, 
and that the labels affixed to the ranges of 
couesi, thurberi and pinosus [3b, 3c, 3d] do 
not correspond with the lettering used on 
page 292, which is again different from that 
near the head of page 291.) Extensive se- 
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ries of juncos in the California Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology from Alaska, Vancou- 
ver Island, California and Arizona do not 
bear out the idea of a race on Vancouver 
Island different from the Alaska bird and 
wintering in Arizona. 

After the protest in the introduction that 
ornithology is “suffering from an indiges- 
tion of names,” the genus Junco in particu- 
lar having endured much from the preva- 
lent “tendency hastily to apply names to 
every sort of variation, letting the facts 
catch up with the names as best they may”, 
it is a little surprising to find farther on in 
the paper not only the description of “Junco 
oregonus couesi’”” (which seems to require 
some additional support beside that here 
given it) but also the terms “cismontanus”’ 
and “transmontanus” (page 295), casually 
introduced but applied to recognizable birds 
from specified localities, and hence certain- 
ly to be taken into consideration in any 
study of the nomenclature of the juncos of 
the regions involved! 

The foregoing comments are all made 
from the point of view of one turning to 
this paper partly to obtain specific informa- 
tion, partly from a feeling of interest in the 
author’s viewpoint, and finding, as above 
specified, various points open to discussion. 
Of the excellence of the contribution from a 
philosophic standpoint it is hardly necessa- 
ry to speak, but a quotation from a review 
by Edgar Allan Poe on a quite different sort 
of publication may be taken as expressing 
the present reviewer’s attitude: that excel- 
lence “is not excellence if it need to be dem- 
onstrated as such. To point out too partic- 
ularly the beauties of a work, is to admit, 
tacitly, that these beauties are not wholly 
admirable. Regarding, then, excellence as 
that which is capable of self-manifestation, 
it but remains for the critic to show when, 
where, and how it fails in becoming mani- 
fest; and, in this showing, it will be the 
fault of the book itself if what of beauty it 
contains be not, at least, placed in the fair- 
est light.’”—H. S. SwArRTH. 


CATALOGUE | OF | BIRDS OF THE AMERICAS 
AND THE ADJACENT ISLANDS | IN FIELD MUSE- 
UM OF NATURAL History | (six lines) | By | 
CHARLES B. Cory | CURATOR OF DEPARTMENT 
or Zootocy. | Part 1, no. 1, March, 1918, pp. 
1-315, 1 plate (colored). 

When completed this work will supply 
bird students for the first time with a com- 
plete catalogue in check-list form of the 
birds of the western hemisphere. The spe- 
cies are listed in the following manner: 
Scientific name first; with authority, follow- 
ed by the English name; citations, the ori- 
ginal description with the type locality, and 
of a few of the more important references 
—to works of monographic character, with 
colored plates, or with important distribu- 
tional or nomenclatural subject-matter; ge- 
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ographic range of the form, concisely stated; 
the number of specimens in the Field Muse- 
um, with the localities represented. An as- 
terisk preceding a species name indicates 
its representation in the Museum collection 
(needlessly it would seem, since the speci- 
mens are listed), and a dagger preceding the 
number of specimens indicates that some 
are available for exchange. 

Descriptions are given of such species and 
subspecies as are not included in Ridgway’s 
“Birds of North and Middle America” and 
the “Catalogue of Birds of the British Muse- 
um’. This is one reason for the publication 
of Part 11 prior to Part 1, which will await 
the completion of Ridgway’s work, thereby 
covering forms already described by the lat- 
ter, and avoiding duplication of labors. 

In the present volume the birds of special 
interest to ornithologists of North America 
are the owls, kingfishers, goatsuckers, and 
hummingbirds. Recent studies are given 
liberal recognition, and many forms denied 
by the A. O. U. Committee, or else not 
passed upon by that body, are listed with 
brief comment upon their status. In this 
connection attention may be called to the 
remarks about Cryptoglaux acadica brooksi 
(page 37, footnote) as common-sense com- 
ment upon a previously muddled situation. 

The ranges of the hummingbirds of west- 
ern North America as given are not quite 
so shaky as in the A. O. U. Check-List, but 
the author “hedges” by not differentiating 
between breeding range and distribution at 
other seasons, lumping all under general 
statements. It is in just the manner in 
which this discrimination is made that the 
A. O. U. Check-List is so largely at fault. 
Of minor errors of the kind that seem bound 
to creep into a book of this nature, atten- 
tion may be called to the following, as per- 
taining to western birds: On page 297, San 
Bernardino is misspelled twice in different 
ways, and Santa Margarita Island is wrong- 
ly described as adjacent to the coast of 
southern California. On page 29 the name 
bendirei is consistently mispelled on each 
of the several occasions on which it is used, 
and on page 44 hoskinsii is similarly mis- 
spelled. On page 129 Marin County is mis- 
spelled in giving the type locality of Phalaen- 
optilus nuttalli californicus. These blunders 
are not apt to give any trouble to Califor- 
nian ornithologists, but misspelled locality 
names are frequently bothersome to stud- 
ents at a distance, investigating a region 
with which they are not familiar. 

To bring together and to systematize the 
data necessary to a work as comprehensive 
as this ‘Catalogue’ is an undertaking of 
no small dimensions, and ornithologists 
have occasion for gratitude to the author 
compiling such a hand-book, as well as to 
the institution that sponsors it.—H. S. 
SWARTH. 
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MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 


JANUARY.—The regular meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Club was 
held at the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 
Berkeley, on the evening of January 17, 
1918, at eight o’clock. Dr. Evermann was in 
the chair. There was an attendance of 43, 
the following members being present: 
Messrs. Bryant, Carriger, Davis, Dr. Davis, 
Dixon, Evermann, Grinnell, Hansen, Kibbe, 
Lastreto, Snyder, Swarth, van Straaten, 
and Wheeler; Mesdames Allen, Bamford, 
Ferguson, Grinnell, Gunn, Kluegel, Knap- 
pen, Meade, Parsons, Randolph and Schles- 
inger. Among the visitors were Mrs. Ever- 
mann, Miss Ferguson, Mrs. Wheeler, Mr. 
Meade and Mr. Schlesinger. 

The minutes of the December meeting 
were read and approved and Mr. van Straa- 
ten was elected to membership in the club. 
Dr. R. M. Leggett, 607 Butler Bldg., San 
Francisco, was proposed for membership by 
Mr. Harold Hansen, and Mr. Adrey Borell, 
Route H, Box 31, Fresno, by Mr. J. Grin- 
nell. The resignation of Mrs. Margaret 
Boardman was accepted. 

A motion was carried that nominees for 
office for the coming year be elected by ac- 
clamation. Mr. Lastreto presided, while the 
club elected Dr. Barton W. Evermann, presi- 
dent, Prof. J. O. Snyder, vice-president, Mrs. 
A. S. Allen, secretary, and Mr. A. S. Kibbe, 
representative on the committee for the con- 
servation of wild life. 

Prof. J. O. Snyder then spoke on the “col- 
lecting of birds’ eggs and the training of a 
naturalist”, making a plea for the protection 
of the divine spark in the small boy, train- 
ing him in proper methods of collecting ma- 
terial and tabulating information. After 
some discussion the club adjourned.— 
Amrria S. ALLEN, Secretary. 


FEBRUARY.—The regular meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Club was 
held at the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 
February 21, at 8 p. m. As both the presi- 
dent and vice-president were absent Mr. La- 
streto was asked to preside. The following 
members were present: Messrs. Anderson, 
Bryant, Cooper, Dixon, Grinnell, Hansen, 
Kibbe, Leggett, Lastreto, van Straaten, 
Swarth, Wheeler; Mesdames Allen, Bam- 
ford, Davidson, Ferguson, Grant, Grinnell, 


Gunn, Head, Knappen, Kibbe, Lombardi, 
Parsons. Visitors: Messrs. Austin, Hunt, 
Lombardi, Miss Ferguson, Miss Griffith, 


Mrs. Gunn, and Mrs. Wheeler. 
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The minutes of the January meeting were 
read and approved and those for the Novem- 
ber, December, and January meetings of the 
Southern Division were read. Mr. Adrey 
Borell and Dr. Leggett, whose names were 
proposed at the last meeting were elected 
to membership as also the list of persons 
forwarded by the Southern Division, sub- 
mitted for approval. 

On recommendation of the executive com- 
mittees of the two Divisions, Mr. Grinnell 
and Mr. Swarth were re-elected editors of 
THE Conpor, and Messrs. Chambers and Law, 
business managers. 

Dr. Bryant then entertained the club with 
a very interesting account of “the birds of 
Glacier Park.” Adjourned.—AMELIA_ §. 
ALLEN, Secretary. 


ApRIL.—The regular meeting cf the North- 
ern Division of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club was held at the Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology of the University of California, 
Berkeley, April 18 at 8 Pp. M. Dr. Evermann 
was in the chair and the following members 
were present: Messrs. Cooper, Davis, 
Grinnell, Kibbe, Lastreto, Loomis, Trenor; 
Madames Allen, Bamford, Ferguson, Grin- 
nell, Gunn, Head, Kibbe, Kluegel, Knappen, 
Meade, Schlesinger. Visitors present were 
Mr. Austin, Mrs. Evermann, Miss Ferguson, 
Mr. Meade, and Mr. Schlesinger. 

The minutes of the February meeting of 
the Northern Division were read and ap- 
proved. (The March meeting was omitted 
because of the crowded program of Semi- 
centennial week at the University.) The 
minutes of the Southern Division meeting 
held in February were also read. The name 
ef Frederick Alexander Schneider, San Jose, 
was proposed by H. S. Swarth, and the 
hames proposed at the Southern Division 
meetings in November, December and Jan- 
uary (fifteen in all) were approved. ‘The 
resignation of Dr. Gibbons was read but was 
laid on the table as it seemed advisable that 
the club establish an absentee list and re- 
mit the dues of members entering the army. 
On. motion of Mr. Lastreto, the matter was 
referred to a committee consisting of the 
President and one other member to be ap- 
pointed by the President to report at the 
May meeting. The Business Manager’s re- 
port was read by Mr. Grinnell and heartily 
commended by the club. It was decided 
that the May meeting of the club should be 
held at the home of the Secretary on Sun- 
day afternoon, May 19. 

Miss Hlizabeth Ferguson then gave an in- 
teresting account of the pollination of flow- 
ers by hummingbirds. Following the discus- 
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sion and an examination of the specimens of 
hummingbirds exhibited, the club adjourned. 
—AMELIA §. ALLEN, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


JANUARY.—Regular monthly meeting of 
the Southern Division, Cooper Ornithological 
Club, was held January 31, 1918, at the Mu- 
seum of History, Science and Art. President 
Miller officiated, with the following mem- 
bers present: Messrs. Appleton, Bishop, 
Brown, Calder, Chambers, Daggett, Enoch, 
Ksterly, Hanford, Holland, Howard, Lamh, 
Law, Reis, Rich, Shepardson, Trenor, Wil- 
lett and Wyman; and Mrs. Law. Five visit- 
ors were present, among them Volney 
Enoch, Mrs. Howard, and Miss Winters. 

Minutes of the December meeting were 
read and approved, followed by reading of 
the minutes of the Northern Division for the 
previous three months. Four persons whose 
names were presented at the December 
meeting were elected to membership. New 
names presented were: Miss lilo Winters, R. 
2, Box 53, Anaheim, by James A. Calder; 
Arthur Herbert Norton, 22 Elm St., Port- 
land, Maine, and HK. W. Hadler, Painesville, 
Ohio, by W. Lee Chambers; T. Boyer, Con- 
tinental National Bank, and J. Walcott 
Thompson, 527 East First South St., Salt 
Lake City, by A. O. Treganza; also two 
names from the Northern Division. 

In response to a communication from the 
Northern Division, it was voted that the 
Cooper Club should be represented in con- 
junction with the Western Society of Natur- 
alists at the meeting of the Pacific Division 
of the Association for the Advancement of 
Science. A formal canvass of the members 
disclosed no one who wished to participate 
in the program at that meeting. 

Election of officers for the coming year 
then followed. Dr. L. H. Miller was nomi- 
nated for re-election as president, by Mr. 
Willet; Mr. Law nominated Mr. Willett for 
vice-president; and Mr. Shepardson nomi- 
nated Mr. Wyman for re-election as secre- 
tary. All nominations were promptly voted 
closed; and on motion by Mr. Law, the sec- 
retary was instructed to cast an electing bal- 
lot for nominees. 

Formal business ended, various members 
spoke briefly on recent collecting experi- 
ences. Mr. Willett reported having taken 
three Heermann Gulls lately (in addition to 
one taken some years ago), with white prim- 
ary coverts. and showed photos of same. 
Dr. Bishop exhibited some _ interesting 
thrushes and song sparrows. His experience 
indicates that the Dwarf Hermit Thrush 
keeps to thick brush well up the canyons, 
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while the Alaska species favors more open 
places, generally on more level. ground. 

Inspection of a tray of hummingbirds, 
Swifts, and goatsuckers, and discussion of 
the same, proved an interesting feature of 
the meeting. Adjourned.—L. E. Wyman, 
Secretary. 


FrEBRUARY.—Regular monthly meeting of 
the Southern Division, Cooper Ornithological 
Club, was held at 8 Pp. m., February 28, at 
the Museum of History, Science and Art. 
Vice-president Willett was in the chair, with 
the following members present: Messrs. 
Appleton, Bishop, Brown, Brouse, Chambers, 
Enoch, Esterly, Hanford, Holland, Howell, 
Law. Little, Morcom, Reis, Rich, Shepard- 
son, Stormont, Tallman and Wyman; and 
Mrs. Law, Mrs. Howell, Mr. Webber, and 
Master George Willett were visitors. 

Minutes of the January meeting were read 
and approved. Miss lilo A. Winters, Arthur 
Herbert Norton, T. Boyer, J. Walcott Thomp- 
son, and EK. W. Hadler, were elected to mem- 
bership; also, H. van Straaten, and Miss 
Edna B. Billings, whose names were re- 
ceived from the Northern Division. New 
names presented for membership were: Kd- 
mund Silliman, Salinas, and Willard Hill, 
Wasco, Kern Co., Calif., by O. P. Silliman; 
W. B. Johnstone, Edgewood, B. C., by J. A. 
Munro; W. D. Richardson, 4215 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Emerson A. Stoner, Box 444, Beni- 
cia, Calif.. and Frank C. Evans, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., by W. Lee Chambers. 

On motion by Dr. Rich, the members ap- 
proved the action of the executive committee 
in re-appointing Messrs. Grinnell and Swarth 
as editors of THE Conpor, and Messrs. Law 
and Chambers as business managers, for the 
ensuing year. 

Business Manager’s report for 1917 was 
submitted and explained by Mr. Law. On 
motion by Mr. Shepardson the report, which 
showed unexpectedly gratifying financial 
conditions, was accepted, and a vote of 
thanks tendered to Messrs. Law and Cham- 
bers for their able work in behalf of the 
Club. 

There followed an hour of general discus- 
sion and inspection of a series of horned 
larks and flycatchers. Adjourned.—L. KE. 
Wyman, Secretary. 


Marcu.—Regular monthly meeting of the 
Southern Division, Cooper Ornithological 
Club, was held at the Museum of History, 
Science and Art, March 28, at 8:00 Pp. M. In 
the absence of President and Vice-president, 
Mr. H. M. Holland was acclaimed Chairman. 
Other members present were: Messrs. Bish- 
op, Brouse, Daggett, Esterly, Hanaford, 
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Little, Nokes, Reis, Rich and Stormont. 
Minutes of the February meeting were read 
and approved, and the candidates whose 
names were presented at that meeting were 
duly elected to membership. 

Dr. Bishop exhibited a number of recently- 
taken specimens of Rufus and Allen Hum- 
mingbirds, showing the similarities of the 
two species, and gave an interesting talk on 
them. A considerable series of study skins 
cf Jays, Crows and Red-wings was inspected 
and discussed. Adjourned.—W. LEE CHAM- 
BERS, Secretary pro tem. 


Aprit.—Regular monthly meeting of the 
Southern Division, Cooper Ornithological 
Club, was held at the Museum of History, 
Science and Art, April 25, at 8:00 P. M. Pres- 
ident Miller officiated, with the following 
members present: Messrs. Bishop, Brown, 
Chambers, Colburn, Daggett, Esterly, Hana- 
ford, Holland, Howell, Law, Little, Nokes, 
Reis, Robertson, Shepardson, Stormont, 
Wyman, and Mrs. Law. Mrs. Bishop and 
Mrs. Howell were visitors. 

Minutes of the Northern Division were 
read. Names presented for membership 
were: Miss May T. Cooke, Washington, D. 
C., by T. S. Palmer; Donald As Gilehnce 
Flagstaff, Ariz., and Gorm Loftfield, Tuc- 
son, Ariz., by W. P. Taylor; Ralph Lawson, 
Salem, Mass.; G. Franklin Brown, Needham, 
Mass.; Stanley Clisby Arthur, New Orleans, 
La.; Lombard Carter Jones; Me De Hale 
mouth, Mass.; Gardner D. Stout, New York 
City; and Mrs. Jennie EH. B. Webster, New 
York City, by W. Lee Chambers; John Zer- 
lang and Lawrence Zerlang, Samoa, Hum- 
boldt Co., California, by John M. Davis; and 
Walter C. Henderson, Washington, D. C., by 
Robert W. Williams. 

A letter from Dr. W. P. Taylor, of the Bio- 
logical Survey, in regard to the status of 
the Heath Hen and the Martha’s Vineyard 
Reservation, was read by Mr. Law, on whose 
motion, duly seconded and carried, the Sec- 
retary was instructed to write the Chairman 
of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Com- 
mission for information on the subject. Mr. 
Chambers invited the members to hold the 
May meeting at his home in Eagle Rock. 
The invitation was quickly accepted. 

In the general discussion that followed 
the business meeting various members told 
of recent collecting experiences. Mr. How- 
ell found the Yuma Horned Lark at Mecca 
in March, but Dr. Bishop was unable to in- 
clude it in a list of forty-two species found 
a month later at Thermal, which station is 
supposed to be well within the range limit 
of this lark. Mr. Wyman recorded the same 
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number of species observed during a five- 
day stay at Palm Springs in April. A se- 
ries of meadow-larks, orioles and crosspills 
was on the table for general discussion and 
study. Adjourned.—L. E. WyYMAN, Secre- 
tary. 


SAN BERNARDINO CHAPTER 


After a vacation of some months the meet- 
ings of the San Bernardino Valley Chapter 
began again, the first meeting of the sea- 
son being held at the home of Mr. Hanna, 
Colton, November 20, 1917. The subject for 
study was “Jays”, and skins and eggs of 
several species were displayed. Wright M. 
Pierce, Judge Wall, Wilson Hanna and 
French Gilman displayed a number of skins, 
and H. Arden Edwards showed fine sets of 
eges of many species, including some of the 
European Jay. French Gilman led the dis- 
cussion of the various jays in California 
and the United States, which was followed 
by a general exchange of experiences. Full 
justice was then done to the refreshments 
served by Mrs. Hanna. Those present were: 
Judge Wall, R. B. Herron, Wright M. Pierce, 
H. Arden Edwards, E. D. Palmer, A. F. Gil- 
man, C. Mabel Gilman, Sarah HE. Gilman, M. 
French Gilman, C. G. Wiggins, Judge Han- 
na, Mrs. J. B. Hanna, Wilson C. Hanna, and 
Mrs. Wilson C. Hanna. 

The second meeting was held December 
18, at the home of Judge J. B. Hanna at 
Colton. At this meeting the subject of 
ducks was taken up, and eggs and skins 
were in evidence. This proved a popular 
topic, and even the more lukewarm enthusi- 
asts sat up and took notice. M. French Gil- 
man gave the results of a recent visit to 
Salton Sea to investigate the rumors of dead 
ducks along the shores of the sea. He re- 
ported that in following the waiter-line for 
330 feet he found 185 dead ducks, 5 Coots, 2 
Florida Gallinules, 4 EHared Grebes, 1 cor- 
morant, 2 Killdeers, and 1 small sandpiper. 

A meeting was held January 20, at the 
home of H. Arden Edwards at Claremont. 
The attendance was not as large as it should 
have been; for the sight of Mr. Edwards’s 
collection of eggs and nests was worth going 
far to see. A real “norther’ kept some of 
the people at home, but those present were 
glad they had braved the wind. Visitors 
present were George Willett and C. D. Heg- 
ner, of Los Angeles. Refreshments served 
by Mrs. Edwards rounded out a most en- 
joyable meeting.—M. FrencH GILMAN, Sec- 
retary. 


MarcH.—The regular meeting was held 
March 17 at the home of M. French Gilman, 
Banning, California. The subject of grouse, 
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and partridges was taken up and specimens 
of several kinds were shown. A case con- 
taining a group of Valley Quails mounted 
by R. B. Herron of Urbita, California, excit- 
ed much admiration. 

Present were the following members and 
visitors: Wilson C. Hanna, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
B. Hanna and Mrs. A. L. Hubrich, all of 
Colton; Judge Edward Wall, E. D. Palmer, 
Clifford Smith and W. D. La Niece, of San 
Bernardino; R. B. Herron, Urbita; Mr. and 
Mrs. H. A. Edwards and Mr. and Mrs. C. D. 
Hegner of Claremont; R. Bruce Findlay and 
Dr. F. D. West of Beaumont; A. F. Beal of 
Long Beach; Mrs. C. M. Boss and Miss Mary 
A. Boss of Duluth, Minn. In view of the 
fact that some of the members were expect- 
ing to be in the field much of the time it 
was decided not to hold any more meetings 
until next fall—M. FRENCH GILMAN, Secre- 
tary. 


DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 


Revised to May 1, 1918 


(Residence in California unless otherwise 
stated. Year following address indicates 
date of election; year in parenthesis indi- 
eates date honorary member joined the Club. 
Star preceding name indicates life member.) 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Allen} Dr. J. A., Amer. Museum Nat. Hist., 
New York, N. Y. 1910. 

Henshaw, H. W., Biol. Survey, Washington, 
DC: BAg09: 

Merriam, Dr. C. Hart, 1919 16th St., Wash- 


IIS COne le 1909) 
Nelson, E. W., Biol. Survey, Washington, 
IDL On (ALOT): als 


Ridgway, Robert, 3306 New Hampshire Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 1905. 
Stephens, Frank, 3746 Park Blvd., 

Diego. (1894) 1912. 


San 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


Alexander, Miss Annie M., 92 Seaview Ave., 


Piedmont. 1908. 
Allen, Mrs. Amelia S., 37 Mosswood Road, 
Berkeley. 1918. 


Ailens Aw Ac MeGraw Hall; Ithaca, (Ne Y: 
Oat 

Anderson, Ernest M., 2524 Asquith St., Vic- 
tonia. bc. Canadas L915: 

Anderson, Malcolm P., 2721 Buena Vista 
Ave., Alameda. 1901. 

Anderson, Dr. Rudolph M., Biol. Div., Geol. 
Survey, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 1916. 
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Appleton, J. S., Simi, Ventura Co. 1901. 

Armstrong, Edward E., 207 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1914. 

Arnold, E., Grand Trunk Ry., 
Que., Canada. 1909. 

Arnold, Dr. Ralph, 825 Union Oil Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 1893. 

Arnold, Dr. W. W., 504 N. Nevada Ave., Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. 1911. 

Arthur, Stanley Clisby, Dept. of Conserva- 
tion, New Orleans, La. 1918. 

Atkinson, W. L., 35 Hawthorne Way, San 
Jose. 1901. 

Atsatt, Miss Sarah R., 345 S. Serrano Ave., 
Los Angeles. 1911. 

Averill, E. F., Pendleton, Ore. 1914. 

Badé, Wm. F., 2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, 
1908. 

Badger, M. C., Santa Paula. 1915. 

Bailey, Alfred M., Louisiana State Museum, 
New Orleans, La. 1917. 

Bailey, Bernard, R.D. 1, Box 97, Elk River, 


Montreal, 


Minn. 1911. 
Bailey, Florence M. (Mrs. Vernon), 1834 
Kalorama Road, Washington, D. C. 1910. 


Bailey, H. H., 319 54th St., Newport News, 
Vial O3: 

Bailey, Vernon, 1834 Kalorama Road, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1904. 

Bales, Dr. B. R., 149 W. Main St., Circle- 
ville, Ohio. 1906. 

Bamford, Mrs. G. L., 1428 Castro St., Oak- 
land. 1918. 

Bangs, Outram, Museum Comp. Zool., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1906. 

Barker, Fred, Parkers Prairie, Minn. ~ 1914. 

Barnes, Claude T., 359 10th Ave., Salt Lake 
(Giliine, WWiuevel, UG Ils, 

Barnes, R. Magoon, Lacon, Ill. 1908. 

Barrows, Prof. Walter B., Box 183, Hast 
Lansing, Mich. 1909. 

Batchelder, Chas. F., 7 Kirkland St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1910. 

Beck, Rollo H., R.D. 21, San Jose. 1894. 

Bennett, R. H., 246 Southern Pacific Bldg., 
San Francisco. 1909. 

Bent, Ay C¢) Launton; Mass. 91909: 

Benton, Ralph, 2074 W. 27th St., Los Ange- 
les. 1915. 

Benton, Lhost Hy, Jr, 282i) Van Burens St. 
Alameda. 1916. 

Bergtold, Dr. W. H., 910 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 1917. 

Bicknell, Mrs. F. T., 319 S. Normandie Ave., 
Los Angeles. 1918. 

Bigelow, Homer L., Old Orchard Road, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 1910. 

Billings, Miss Edna B., Harrington, Wash. 
1918. 

Bishop, Dr. Louis B., 365 Orange St., New 
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Haven, Conn. 1904. 

Blain, Merrill W., 727 Jefferson Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 1909. 

Blake, Mrs. Edwin T., 2843 Steiner St., San 
Francisco. 1917. 

Blayney, Nita A., 920 O St., Fresno. 1911. 

Bliss, John D., Pozo, San Luis Obispo Co. 
1916. 

Boardman, Mrs. Margaret S., 3022 Clay St., 
San Francisco. 1916. 

Boeck, Wm. C., East Hall, Univ. Cal., Berke- 
ley. 1917. 

Boeing, W. E., 1100 Hoge Bldg., 
Wash. 1914. 

Bolander, L. Ph., Jr., 2517 2isiieAvexin 
Oakland. 1907. 

Bolt, B. F., 1421 Prospect Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo. 1916. 

Borell, Adrey E., R.D. 11, Box 31, Fresno. 
1918. 

Bowdish. B. S., Demarest, N. J. 1910. 

Bowditch, Miss Charlotte, 2227 Upper Gar- 
den St., Santa Barbara. 1914. 

Bowles, J. H., The Woodstock, Tacoma, 
Wash. 1908. 

Boyer, T., Cont’l. Nat’l. Bank, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 1918. 

Boyle, Ashby D., 351 5th Ave., Salt Lake 


Seattle, 


City, )Uittahe) noms: 
*Bradbury, W. C., 1440 Race St., Denver, 
Colo. 1913. 


Braislin, Dr. William C., 425 Clinton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1910. 

Brandt, H. W., 2025 E. 88th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 1914. 

Brewster, Wm., 145 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1904. 

Brooks, Major Allan, Okanagan Landing, B. 
C., Canada. 1906. 


Brooks, L., Box 539, New Bedford, Mass. 
1913. 

Brouse, W. A., 3623 5th Ave., Los Angeles. 
1916. 

Brown, D. E., 2542 Beacon Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 1909. 


Brown, Edward J., 1609 S. Van Ness Ave., 
Los Angeles. 1915. 

Brown, G. Franklin, Needham, Mass. 1918. 

Brown, Mrs. Herbert, 434 E. 2d St., Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 1914. 

Brown, W. W., Jr., Long Beach. 1909. 

Bryant, Dr. Harold C., Museum Vert. Zool., 
Berkeley. 1910. 

Burleigh, Dr. Thos. D., 825 N. Negley Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 1918. 

Burnett, W. L., State Agr. Coll., Fort Collins, 
Colo. 1910. 

Burnham, Dr. Clark, Bushnell Place, Berke- 
ley. 1907. 


Burns, Frank L., Berwyn, Pa. 1909. 
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Burtch, Verdi, Branchport, N. Y. 1910. 

Buturlin, Sergius A., Wesenberg, Esthonia, 
Russia. 1909. 

Caduc, E. E., 512 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 1911. 

Calder, James A., Buena Park. 1917. 

Camp, Chas. L., Livingston Hall, Columbia 


Univ., New York, N. Y. 1909. 
Cantwell, George G., Puyallup, Wash. 1915. 
Carpenter, N. K., Box 127, Escondido. 1901. 


Carriger, H. W., 5185 Trask Ave., Oakland. 
1895. 

Cazuker MM. A. Jr, Cincinnati Coffee Co., 
Santa Marta, Colombia, S. A. 1911. 

Case, Rev. Bert F., Tolland, Conn. 1913. 

Case, C. M., 306 Blue Hills Ave., Hartford, 
Conn. 1911. 

Chamberlain, C. W., 36 Lincoln St., Boston, 
Mass. 1912. 

Chambers, W. Lee, Hagle Rock. 1897. 

Chapman, Frank M., Amer. Museum Nat. 
ElictemNew York, N. Y. 1903. 

*Childs, John Lewis, Floral 
1904. 

Clark, Josiah H., 238 Broadway, Patterson, 
Ne. 1910. 

Clay, C. Irvin, Box 353, Eureka. 1910. 

Clifton, H. T., 509 E. Walnut St., Pasadena. 
1904. 

Coale, Henry K., Highland Park, Ill. 1907. 

Coffin, Sherwood, 35 2d St., San Francisco. 
1911. 

Coggins, Herbert L., 2929 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley. 1910. 

Cchen, Donald A., 2618 Lincoln St., Alame- 
da. 1901. 

*Colburn, A. E., 806 S. Broadway, Los An- 
geles. 1905. 

Cole, Mrs. A. H., 2827 Hillegass Ave., Berke- 
ley. - 1917. 

Conger, Dorothy, Recreation, Ore. 1914. 

Cookman, Alfred, 1340 Exposition Bivd., Los 
Angeles. 1912. 

Cooper, J. S., 827 54th St.. Oakland. 1903. 

Cox, H. E., Redondo Hardware Co., Redon- 
do: 1916. 

Gene Ada Ethel, R.D. 1, Box 229, Penryn. 
1914. 

Craven, Jesse T., 811 Roosevelt Ave., De- 


Ranke, sNe Y- 


troit, Mich. 1909. 
Crosby, Maunsell S., Grasmere Farms, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 1911. 


Culver, Susan B., 2423 Prospect St., Berke- 
ley. 1914. 

Cummings, Byron, Univ. Ariz., Tucson, Ariz. 
1916. 

Currier, Ed. S., 416 E. Chicago St., St. Johns 
Sta., Portland, Ore. 1904. 

Daggett, Frank S., Museum Hist., Sci., and 
Art, Los Angeles. 1895, 
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Daniels, H. W., 
mont. 1916. 
Davenport, Mrs. Elizabeth B., Northern Ave., 

Brattleboro, Vt. 1911. 


312 Mountain Ave., Pied- 


Davidson, Cassie A., 1525 Le Roy Ave., 
Berkeley. 1915. 

Davidson, Pirie, East Hall, Univ. Cal., Berke- 
ley. 1916. 

Davis, Benjamin J., 2525 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley. 1916. 


Davis, Dr. Fred B., 401 Vernon St., Oakland. 
1916. 

Davis; J. Me sli @O) St.. Hureka. 

“Dawson; W. leon, R.D. 3, 
Barbara. 1906. 

Day, Chester S.,; 1711 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 1910. 

Dean, W. F., Three Rivers. 1901. 

Deane, Ruthven, 112 W. Adams St., Chicazo, 
Ti. 1904. 

Deane, Walter, 29 Brewster St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1907. 

Dear, Lionell S., Box 456, Ft. William, Ont., 
Canada. 1914. 

Dearborn, Ned, Linden, Md. 1909. 

DeGroat, Dudley S., Box 231, Redwood City. 
1916. 


1908. 


Box 83, Santa 


Dice, Dr. Lee R., Univ. Mont., Missoula, 
Mont. 1914. 

*Dickey, Donald R., San Rafael Heights, 
Pasadena. 1910. 

Dickinson, A. B., 1510 Girard St., Los An- 
Serese homo: 

Dille, F. M., Valentine, Neb. 1903. 


Dixon, Joseph, Museum Vert. Zool., Berke- 
ley. 1904. 

Dodge, Laura IL., 
Beach. 1915. 

Dodge, Ralph E., 546 Bay St., Santa Cruz. 
US) i 

Doolittle, E. A., Box 44, Painesville, Ohio. 
UST 

Drachman, Myra, 3031 Eliot St., Long Beach. 
1915. 

DuBois, 
Ose 

Dunbar, W. Linfred, 118 Freeman Ave., 
Stratford, Conn. 1911. 

Duprey, H. F., Dixon. 1907. 

Durfee, Owen, Box 125, Fall River, Mass. 
1911. 

Dutcher, William, 949 Park Ave., Plainfield, 
Neds 2905- 

Dwight, Dr. Jonathan, Jr., 1384 W. 71st St., 
New York, N. Y. 1904. 

Eastman, Capt. F. B., Box 653, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 1904. 

Eaton, S. Harrison, Box 653, Lawrenceville, 
Wh LOG: 


3031 Eliot St. Long 


Alexander Dawes, Dutton, Mont. 
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Edson, J. _M., Marietta Road, Bellingham, 
Wash. 1911. 

Edwards, H. Arden, Box 
1913. 

Eggleston, Prof. Julius W., 239 William St., 
New London, Conn. 1913. 

Elliott, Mrs. Foster, 178 S. Serrano St., Los 
Angeles. 1917. 

Elliott, Roland, Grand Meadow, Minn. 1913. 

Enoch, V. A., 2700 Darwin Ave., Los Ange- 
les. 1918. 

Enoch, Wade L., 2700 Darwin Ave., Los An- 


312, Claremont. 


geles. 1915. 
Ksterly, Dr. C. O., Occidental College, Los 
Angeles. 1908. 
Evans, Frank C., Crawfordsville, Ind. 1918. 
Evans, J. Harold, R.D. 5, Box 236, Santa 


Rosa. 1917. 
Evermann, Dr. Barton W., Cal. Acad. Sci- 


ences, San Francisco. 1911. 
Falger, Annie M. (Mrs. Wm.), Modesto. 
1917. 


Fargo, Mrs. Minerva J., 1632 N. Kingsley 
Drive, Los Angeles. 1914. 

Felton, Mrs. C. N., Menlo Park. 1916. 

Ferguson, Mrs. Mary Van E., 5 Panoramic 
Way, Berkeley. 1915. 

Field, Mrs. Chas. A., 534 27th St., Oakland. 
1916. 

Finley, Wm. L., 651 E. Madison St., Port- 
land, Ore. 1900. 

Fischer, E. J., 525 W. 57th St., Los Angeles. 
1910. 

_ Fish, Mrs. Frances Webster, 2325 Piedmont 
Ave., Berkeley. 1917. 

Fisher, Dr. A. K., Biol. Survey, Washington, 
Di Ce 904: 

Fisher, Miss Elizabeth W., 2222 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1910. 

Fisher, Walter K., 1525 Waverly St., Palo 
Alto. 1900. 

Fitzpatrick, T. J., Bethany, Neb. 1913. 

Flanagan, John H., 89 Power St., 
dence, R. I. 1904. 

Fleming, J. H., 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 1910. 

Flint, Wm. R., 244 N. Madison Ave., Pasa- 
dena. 1912. 


Provi- 


Forbush, EH. H., State House, Boston, Mass. 


1916. 

Ford, Prof. W. A., Box 23, Umatilla, Ore. 
1915. 

Fordyce, Geo. L., 40 Lincoln Ave., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 1916. 

Forrest, Earle R., 261 Locust Ave., Wash- 
ington, Pa. 1910. 

Fortiner, John C., Brawley. 1910. 

Fowler, Frederick H., 221 Kingsley Ave., 
Palo Alto. 1901, 
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French, Mrs. A. J., R.D. 1, CarletonOre: 
UIT 

French, James G., The Menagerie, Maywood, 
Victoria, B. C., Canada. 1918. 

Fuertes, Louis A., Cornell Heights, Ithaca, 


N. Y. 1904. 
Gartrell, Geo. N., Summerland, B. C., Can- 
ada. 1917. 


Gault, Benj. T.,.Glen Ellyn, Ill. 1905. 

Gay, Harold §S., 200 S. Wilson Ave., Alham- 
bra. 1901. 

Gay, Mrs. Sophie E., Red Bluff. 1916. 

Germain, Miss Claire, 3906 W. Ist St., Los 
Angeles. 1915. 

Gifford, Dr. Harold, 420 S. 36th St., Omaha, 
Neb. 1916. 

Giles, Roscoe I., 82 
ough, Mass. 1917. 

Gilkey, Miss Helen, 562 
eral,  IUBAl7/. 

Gilman, M. French, Banning. 1901. 

Goelitz, Walter A., 1622 Judson Ave., Ra- 
vinia, Ill. 915. 

Goethe, C. M., Capital Natl. Bank Bldg., Sac- 
ramento. 1915. 

Goldman, E. A., Biol. Survey, Washington, 


Newton St., Marlbor- 


Hobart St., Oak- 


Dy Ce e90ie 
Goldman, Luther J., Pocatello, Idaho. 1902. 
Goodcell, Mrs. Marion L., 864 D St., San 
Bernardino. 1914. 


Goodwin, Rev. S. H., Box 284, Provo, Utah. 
1910. 

Gosse, Capt. Philip, Savile Club, Piccadilly, 
London, England. 1917. 

Gould, Joseph E., Box 96, Arcadia, Fla. 
1909. 
Grant, Mrs. Adele Lewis, 
Way, Berkeley. 1915. 
Grant, U. S., 4th, 438 Westmoreley Court, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1909. 

Granville, Fred L., 945 Edgeware Road, Los 
Angeles. 1910. 

Greenwood, Frederick, Fed’l Res. 
Spokane, Wash. 1918. 

Grey, Henry, R.D. 2, Box 154A, San Diego. 
1901. 

Grinnell, Geo. Bird, 238 HE. 15th St., New 
York, N. Y. 1914. 

Grinnell, Hilda Wood, 2811 College Ave., 
Berkeley. 1912. 

Grinnell, Dr. Joseph, Museum Vert. Zool., 
Berkeley. 1894. 

Guion, Geo. Seth, Napoleonville, La. 1911. 

Gunn, Miss Amy H., 2828 Devisadcro St., San 
Francisco. 1914. 

Hadeler, E. W., Painesville, Ohio. 1918. 

Hall, Mrs. Carlotta C., 1615 La Loma Ave., 
Berkeley. 1915. 

Halladay, Daniel S., R.D. 3, Anaheim. 1910. 
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Hanaford, A. W., R.D. 9, Box 700, Los An- 
geles. 1917. 

Hanford, Forrest, 3825 Division St., Oak- 
land. .1912. 

Hann, H. H., Parkdale, Ore. 1909. 

Hanna, W. C., 1000 Pennsylvania Ave., Col- 
ton. 1902. 

Hannibal, Edna A., 
1915. 

Hansen, Harold E., 870 43d Ave., San Fran- 
cisco. 1916. 
Harmon, Mrs. Frances M., 
Ave., Los Angeles. 1912. 
Harris, Harry, Post Office, Kansas City, Mo. 
1914. 

Hartman, Paul J., 1118% Maple Ave., Los 
Angeles. 1917. 

Hathaway, H. S., Box 1466, Providence, R. 
re LOZ. 

Havemeyer, Henry O., 129 Front St., New 
Wonk N. Y. 1917. 

Head, Anna, 2533 Chilton Ave., Berkeley. 
1912. 

Hegner, Carl D., Box 312, Claremont. 

Heineman, Oluf. J., 1664 Grove St., 
Francisco. 1908. 

Heller, Edmund, Amer. Museum Nat. Hist., 
New York, N. Y. 1894. 

Helme, Arthur H., Miller Place, Suffolk Co., 
INE ve 194. 

Henderson, Junius, Box 398, Boulder, Colo. 
1909. 

Henderson, Walter C., Biol. Survey, Wash- 
maton, D. C:. 1918. 

Hennessey, Frank Charles, 457 Albert St., 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 1917. 

Henshaw, Judge F. W., 762 Mills Bldg., San 
Francisco. 1915. 

Hersey, F. Seymour, 6 Maple Ave., Taun- 
ton, Mass. 1915. 

Hersey, L. J., Wray, Colo. 1909. 

Hill, Willard, Star Route, Wasco, Kern Co. 
1918. 


Stanford University. 


2115 Estrella 


1914. 
San 


Hoag, Mrs. G. B., Elko, Nev. 1916. 
Hodge, C. F., 125 Buffalo Ave., Takoma 
Park Db. C. 1914. 


Holland, Harold M., 320 S. Gramercy Place, 
Los Angeles. 1901. 
Holleman, Ridley, 215 Ogden St., San An- 


ronio, Tex. 1917. 

Holman, F. C., 558 Lincoln Ave., Palo Alto. 
1914. 

*Hoover, Theodore J., 450 Melville Ave., 
Palo Alto. 1898. 

Horsfall, R. Bruce, 1457 EH. 18th St., Port- 
land, Ore. 1914. 


Horsfall, Mrs. R. Bruce, 1457 EH. 18th St, 
Portland, Ore. 1916. 

Howard, O. W., Box 484, Los Angeles. 

*Howell, A. B., Covina. 1908. 


1895. 
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Howell, Arthur H., 2919 S. Dakota Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 1916. 


Howell, B. F., Jr., 52 Patton Ave., Princeton, 


N. J. 1909. 
Howes, Paul G., 91 Hope St., Stamford, 
Conn. 1910. 


Hubbard, S., 244 Montecito Ave., Oakland. 
1912. 


Huber, Wharton, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 1915. 
Hudson, L. W., Box 33, Orosi. 1917. 
*Huey, Laurence, 32d St. and Clay Ave., 


San Diego. 1909. 

Hunt, E. B., 603 R.R. Exch. Bldg., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 1914. 

Hunter, J. S., Box 482, San Mateo. 1903. 

Husher, Mrs. Gertrude H., 821 S. Hope St., 
Los Angeles. 1913. 

Hussey, Roland F., 1308 EH. Ann St., Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 1916. 

Illingsworth, J. F., Gordonville, Cairns, N. 
Queensland. 1896. 

Ingersoll, Albert M., 908 F. St., San Diego. 
1895. 

Isham, C. Bradley, 27 W. 67th St., New York, 
N. Y. 1909. 

Jackson, Ralph W., R.D. 1, Cambridge, Md. 
UEC 

Jackson, Thos. H., 304 N. Franklin St., West 
Chester, Pa. 1911. 

Jacobs, J. Warren, 404 S. Washington St., 
Waynesburg, Pa. 1909. 

Jacobson, W. C., 2221 McKinley Ave., Berke- 
ley. 1916. : 

Jay, Antonin, 1622 Pennsylvania Ave., Los 
Angeles. 1901. 

Jenkins, Ida G., 30 Dearborn St., Roxbury, 
Mass. 1914. 

Jennery, Chas. F., 100 Gordon Ave., Hyde 
Park, Mass. 1917. 

Jessee, Dr Ro. Philos Wk 1909: 

Jesurun, Dr. Mortimer, 443 Emerson St., 
Palo Alto. 1916. 

Jewett, R. D., 1238 S. Serrano Ave., Los An- 
geles. 1912. 

Jewett, Stanley G., Pendleton, Ore. 1909. 

Job, Herbert K., 291 Main St., West Haven, 
Conn: L905: 

Johnson, Frank Edgar, 16 Amackassin Ter- 
race, Yonkers, N. Y. 1911. 

Johnson, Harry V., 2625 Haste St., Berke- 
ley. 1917. 

Johnson, Dr. Myrtle E., National City. 1908. 

Johnstone, W. B., Edgewood, B. C., Canada. 
1918. 

Jonas, Coloman, 1023 Broadway, 
Colo. 1910. 

Jones, Dr. Lombard Carter, Falmouth, Mass. 
1918. 

Jones, Dr. Lynds, Museum Oberlin 
Oberlin, Ohio. 1911, 


Denver, 


Coll, 
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Jordan, “A. H. BB Everett, Wash. “oie 

Jordan, Dr. David Starr, Stanford Univer- 
sity... 1902: 

Judscn, W. B., 826 Washington Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 1894. 

Kaeding, Geo. L., Battle Mountain, 
1903. 

Kelley, Mrs. Harriet P., Selma. 1917. 

Kellogg, Miss Louise, Box 248, Suisun. 1911. 

Kellogg, Ralph T., Silver City, N. M. 1916. 

Kellogg, Prof. Vernon L., Stanford Univer- 
sity. 1901. 

Kendall, J. N., 
Beach. 1915. 

*Kennard, Frederic H., Dudley Road, New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 1911. 

Kennedy, Clarence H., Ent. Dept., Cornell 
Win, Mid meAGe,, INf, We LUA, 

Kermode, F., Provincial Museum, Victoria, 


Nev. 


253 Magnolia Ave., Long 


13, ©, Cenacle, isa. 

Keyes, Prof. Chas. R., Mt. Vernon, lowa. 
1900. 

Kibbe, A. S.,. 1534 Grove St., Berkeley. 
1917. 


Kibbe, Bessie W. (Mrs. A. S.), 1534 Grove 
St., Berkeley. 1917. 

Kimball, H. H., Long Beach. 1909. 

Goma, JOS Wo, IID, &, IPAOlA, IAs. IIe. 

Kitchin, EH. A., 4014 N.. 35th St., Tacoma, 
Wash. 1917. 

Kittredge, Joseph, Jr., U. S. Forest Service, 
Missoula, Mont. 1915. 

Kluegel, Mrs. Edward A., 2623 Le Conte 
Ave., Berkeley. 1916. 

Knappen, Nellie C. (Mrs. T. M.), 2719 Wool- 
sey St., Berkeley. 1916. 

Knickerbccker, Chas. K., 445 N. Sacramento 
Ave., Carpenter Sta., Chicago, Ill. 1905. 
Knowlton, Dr Eo Ee, Was) Naty Museum, 

Washington, D. C. 1910. 

Kotoid, Prot, C. A. Zool, Depts. UnivarCal: 
Berkeley. 1909. 

Kohler, Louis S., 47 Wagner Place, Haw- 
thorne, N. J. 1909. 

Kretzman, Prof. P. E., Concordia College, 
1230 St. Anthony Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
1914. 

Kuser, John Dryden, Bernardsville, N. J. 
1912. 

Kuykendall, W. A., Hugene, Lane Co., Ore. 
1916. 

Labarthe, Jules, 
cisco. 1914. 

LaJeunesse, H. V., 1510 Everett St., Oak- 
land. 1916. 

Lamb, Chester C., 946 S. Broadway, Les An- 
geles. 1899. 

Lancashire, Mrs. J. H., 7 H. 75th St., New 
Wega ING WE | UBT, 

Lane, Geo, W., Morgan Hill. 


Hobart Bldg., San Fran- 


1914, 
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Lastreto, C. B., 260 California St., San Fran- 
Guge@s | Ialss, 

*Law, J. Hugene, 83314 S. Catalina St., Los 
Angeles. 1900. 

Law, Laura Beatty (Mrs. J. EH.), 833% S. 
Catalina St., Los Angeles. 1915. 

Lawson, Ralph, 88 Washington Square, Sa- 
lem, Mass. 1918. 

Layne, J. Gregg, 232 S. Spring St., Los An- 
geles. 1912. 

Leach, Mrs. HKugene W., 736 Wisconsin St., 
Racine, Wis. 1917. 

Leach, Frank A., 217 Hillside Ave., 
mont. 1917. 

Leggett, Dr. R. M., 607 Butler Bldg., San 
Francisco. 1918. 

Lelande, H. J., Court House, Los Angeles. 
1897. 

Lecpold, Aldo, 135 S. 14th St., Albuquerque, 
ING Vie OMGs 

Libby, Miss Gretchen L., 221 3d Ave., Santa 
Barbara. 1911. 

Lien, Carl, Westport, Wash. 1917. 

Ligon, J. Stokley, Box 131, Albuquerque, N. 
M. 1914. 

Liliencrantz, H. T., Rancho Las Cimas, Hol- 
lister. 1916. 

Lindsay, Dr. D. Moore, 808 Boston Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 1915. 


Pied- 


_Lings, G. H., 208 Piermont Ave., Nyack, N. 


Wo, WSs. 

Litsey, Jno. B. Jr, 2011 May Staion: 
Worthy Rex. lSiae : 

Little, Etta V., 143 S. Pickering Ave., Whit- 
tier. 1914. 

Little, Luther, 519 Stimson Bldg., Los An- 
geles. 1914. 


Littlejohn, Chase, Redwood City. 1901. 
Loel, Mrs. Fred J., 17 S. Ist (St3 sanwiose: 


USI. 
Lembardi, Ethel, 2331 Le Conte Ave., Berke- 
ley. 1916. 
Loomis, Leverett M., Cal. Acad. Sciences, 


San Francisco. 1902. : 

Loring, J. Alden, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
1914. 

Love, Chas. A., 3353 22d St., San Francisco. 
1901. 

Love, Guy, R.D. 5, Oberlin, Kan: 1913. 

Lueddemann, Miss Frieda, Box 105, 
Gatos. 1914. ee 

Lund, Henry J., 526 Spencer Ave., San Jose. 
1916. 

Lusk, Richard D., Winkelman, Ariza) 29a 

Luther, Clarence H., 8 Mcllroy Bldg., Fa- 
yetteville, Ark. 1909. 

McAtee, W. L., Biol. Survey, Washington, 
iD, Ce Ue 

*MecGregor, R. C., Bureau of Science, Ma- 
rou, ea I, dkstle. 


Los 


July, 1918 
McLain, R. B., Box 132, Hollywood. 1897. 
McLean, Donald D., Coulterville. 1916. 


Madison, Harold L., Park Museum, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 1917. 

Magee, William A., Jr., R.D. Fruitvale, Box 
433, Oakland. 1912. 

Mailliard, Ernest C., 1815 Vallejo St., San 
Francisco. 1909. 

Mailliard, John W., 230 California St., San 
Francisco. 1894. 

Mailliard, Joseph, 
Francisco. 1895. 

Marshall, Dr. Benj. M., 2036 D St., Eureka. 
1913. 

Martin, De Loach, 1223 S. Washington Ave., 

_ Marshall, Tex. 1916. 

Martin, John W., State Hospital, 
1907. 

Massey, Herbert, Ivy Lea, Burnage, Dids- 
bury, Manchester, England. 1909. 

Meade, Grace S. (Mrs. Calvert), 202 EH. 12th 
St., Oakland. 1916. 

Meeker, Jesse C. A., Box 161, Danbury, 


1815 Vallejo St., San 


Agnew. 


Conn. 1907. 
Meister, H. D., Wauseon, Ohio. 1909. 
Mershon, W. B., Saginaw, Mich. 1911. 


Meyer, Miss Heloise, Overlee, Lenox, Mass. 
1914. - 

Michael, Chas. W., 83 Sharon St., San Fran- 
cisco. 1916. 

Miller Mrs. &. C. T., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1914. 

Miller, Miss Georgie V., 848 Gough St., San 
Francisco. 1915. 

Miller, Dr. Loye Holmes, 
School, Los Angeles. 1905. 

Miller, Mrs. Olive Thorne, 5928 Hayes Ave., 
Los Angeles. 1911. 

Miller, W. De Witt, Amer. Museum Nat. 
Hist., New York, N. Y. 1909. 

Mills, Enos A., Longs Peak, Estes 
Colo. 1914. 

Miner, Dr. H. N., Colfax, Placer Co. 1903. 
~Mitchell, H. H., Prov. Museum, Normal 
School, Regina, Sask., Canada. 1915. 
Mitchell, Dr. Walton I., 603 Beacon Bldg., 

Wichita, Kan. 1909. 
Moffitt, James, 1818 Broadway, San Fran- 


1010 Buclid Ave., 


State Normal 


Park, 


fe1seo. 1917. 
Molesses. DD. 157 W. 7th St., Claremont. 
1915. 


Moore, Chas. S., Box 222, San Diego. 1913. 

Moore, Miss Nellie, 122 Falcon Ave., Long 
Beach. 1915. 

Moore, Robert T., 46 Mansion Ave., Haddon- 
meld, N. J. 1911. 

Moran, R. B., 220 S. Wilton Place, Los An- 
geles. 1897. 

*Morcom, G. Frean, 243 N. Coronado St., 
Los Angeles. 1904. 


- Ohl Eke Ca Mekittriek. 
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More, R. L., Vernon, Tex. i911. 

Morgan, Miss Mattie Beth, 908 Jennings 

Ave., Fort Worth, Tex. 1916. 

Morley, S. Griswold, 2535 Etna St., Berke- 

ley. 1916. 

Mueller, Carl, Marysville. 1911. 

Mullen, James L., 1495 S. 24 

Lake City, Utah. 1915. 

Munro, J. A., Okanagan Landing, B. C., Can- 

ada. 1914. 

Murie, Olaus J., 219 7th Ave. S., Moorhead, 

Minn. 1913. 

Myers, Mrs. H. W., 311 N. Ave. 66, Los An- 
geles. 1912. 

Nevin, W. H., Pasadena. 1915. 

Newhall, Mrs. Chas. S., 2629 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley. 1916. 

Nichols, J. T., Amer. Museum Nat. Hist., 
New York, N. Y. 1909. 

Nicholson, Donald J., Orlando, Fla. 1911. 

Noack, H. R., 309 Perry St., Oakland. 1901. 

Nokes, Dr. I. D., 134 W. 55th St., Los Ange- 
les. 1914. 

Norris; Joseph! Parker, Jr, 2122 Pine St: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1911. 

Norris, Roy, 725 N. 10th St., Richmond, Ind. 

1911. 


St: Hs Salt 


Norton, Arthur H., 22 Elm St., Portland, 
Me. 1918. 

Oberholser, Dr. Harry C., 2805 18th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 1904. 


O'Farrell, Mrs. Mabel E., 2403 F. St., San 
Diego. 1917. 

i Oit3s 

Ohlendorf, W. C., 1924 Blue Island Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 1910. 

Osencup, Claten, 2029 
Pasadena. 1917. 

Osgood, Wilfred H., Field Museum Nat. 


hist. Chicazo, Wilk 1893: 


N. Fair Oaks Ave., 


Osterhout, Geo. E., Windsor, Colo. 1915. 
Overington, R. Bruce, 120 W. Lancaster 
Ave., Wayne, Pa. 1915. 


Owen, Virgil W., 832 Beacon St., Los Ange- 
les. 1896. 

Palmer, Miss Elizabeth Day, 1741 Harvard 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 1909. 

Palmer, R. H., Peoples Store Bldg., Pocatel- 
lOmeldahos S915: 

Palmer, Dr. T. S., 1939 Biltmore St. N. W., 


Washington, D.C. 1903. 
Parker, Herbert, South Lancaster, Mass. 
1911. 


Parmenter, Henry E., 12th Naval Dist., 417 
Sheldon Bldg., San Francisco. 1916. 
Parsons, Mrs. Marion Randall, Mosswood 

Road, Berkeley. 1917. 
Paschal, Robert L., Fort Worth High School, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 1916. 
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Pauly Jp ey 13207 be y2d" StaSseeSallitealkce 
City, Utah. 1915. 

Paul, Lucius H., 1485 North St., Rochesier, 
INE ual Oils 

Peabody, Rev. P. B., St. James Rectory, In- 
dependence, Iowa. 1904. 

Pearson, T. Gilbert, 2257 Loving Place, New 
York, N. Y. 1910. 

Peck, Morton E., 244 N. 12th St., Salem, Ore. 
1909. 

Pemberton, J. R., 802 Starks Bldg., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 1900. 

Peyton, Lawrence, Sespe, Ventura Co. 1909. 

Peyton, Sidney B., c/o Roland Elliott, 
Grand Meadow, Minn. 1913. 

Phelps, Frank M., 212 EH. 4th St., Elyria, 
Ohio. 1912. 

Philipp, Philip Bernard, 220 Broadway, New 


NCIS IN[G Wee ISIN 

IPouloynss, ©. MWe, B Wor WivGile Sic, Behera, 
Mass. 1915. 

Phillips, John C., Knobfields, Wenham, 
Mass. 1911. 


Pierce, Wright M., Box 116, Claremont. 1902. 
Pierpont, Philip, Nordhoff. 1913. 
Pilsbury, Frank O., 1088 Main St., Walpole, 


Mass. 1911. 

Pleasants, Mrs. J. E., R.D. 3, Orange. 1900. 

Powell, Miss Helen, 2703 Dwight Way, 
Berkeley. 1914. 

Pratt, Miss Alice Edwards, R.D. 4, Box 226K, 
San Diego. 1917. 


Pratt, Miss Anna B., 1137 N. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles. 1916. 

Price, A. E., Grant Park, Ill. 1905. 

Price, Mrs. Elizabeth H., 23 Panoramic Way, 
Berkeley. 1917. 

Pringle, Miss Cornelia Covington, Cupertino, 
Santa Clara Co. 1915. 

Purington, Mrs. C. A., 4532 Latona Ave., Se- 
attle, Wash. 1915. 

Randolph, Miss Flora A., 2962 Derby St., 
Berkeley. 1907. 

Rankin, Edward P., 1370 California St., San 
Francisco. 1913. 

Rathbun, S. F., 217 14th Ave. N., Seattle, 
Wash. 1904. 

Ray, Milton S., 220 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco. 1899. 

Redington, Robert R., Dupont Eng. Dept., 
Wilmington, Del. 1917. 

Reis, C. Oscar, 646 Juanita Ave., Los Ange- 
les. 1917. 


Reynold sya eeiemercouel Pacific Ave., San 
Francisco. 1913. 

Rich, Dr. Guy C., 1820 El Cerrito Place, Hol- 
lywood. 1911. 

Richards, E. B., 128 Chester St., Grass Val- 
ley. 1909. 
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Richards, Dr. T. W., Bureau Med. & Surg., 
Navy Dept., Washington, D. C. 1908. 

Richards, W. W., 1512 Broadway, Oakland. 
iG). 

Richardson, W. D., 4215 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 1918. 

Richey, J. Howard, 277 W. Dakota St., Pas- 
adena. 1914. 

Richmond, Dr. Chas. W., U. S. Nat. Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 1904. 

Richmond, Watts L., Batavia, N. Y. 1915. 

Riley, J. H., U. S. Nat Museum, Washing- 
Won, ID, O, SOY). 

Rittenhcuse, Prof. Samuel, Univ. S. Cal., Los 
Angeles. 1916. 

Ritter, Prof. W. H., La JoHa> #9018 

Roberts, Dr. T. S., Animal Biol” Bidseimnive 
Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 1909. 

Robertson, Howard, Box 639, Sta. C., Los 
Angeles. 1896. 

Robertson, John McB., R.D. 1, Box 13, Buena 
Park, Orange Co. 1913. 

Robinson, Webster, 5882 
Angeles. 1916. 

Rossignol, Gilbert R., Jr., 2116 Bull St., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 1909. 

Rowley, J., 42 Plaza Drive, Berkeley. 1909. 

Rust. Henry J., Box 683, Coeur d’Alene, Ida- 
1N@, ) WSL, 

Sage, Jno. H., Portland, Conn. 1910. 

Sampson, W. B., 1005 N. San Joaquin St., 
Stockton. 1894. 

Sanford, Dr. Leonard C., 
New Haven, Conn. 1915. 

Sanford. W. H., 919 W. Acacia St., Stock- 
ton. V9tS: 

Saunders, Aretas A., 
walk, Conn. 1909. 

Saunders, W. E., London, Ont., Canada. 
1910. 

Schaefer, Oscar F., 669 Genesee St., Roches- 
Tere, INV, Ye, UIT 

Schlesinger, Mrs. Jane L., 1417 Filbert St., 
Oakland. 1915. 

Schneider, J. J.. Box 363, Anaheim. 1899. 

Schussler, Geo. W., 1345 Oak St., San Fran- 
GIS@@, itil 

Selater, William Lutley, 10 Sloane Court, 
London, S. W., England. 1909. 

Scott, Carroll DeW., 4146 Jackdaw St., San 
Diego. 1915. 

Shafer, Frederick P., 
Berkeley. 1917. 

Sharp, Clarence S., Escondido. 1902. 

Sharples, Robert P., West Chester, Pa. 


1911. 
Shaw, W. T., 1000 Thatuna St., Pullman, 


Wash. 1911. 
Shelton, Alfred C., Univ. Ore., Hugene, Ore. 


1909. 


Towne Ave., Los 


347 Temple St., 


143 East Ave., Nor- 


2538 Durant Ave., 
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Shepardson, Durno I., 1144 W. Edgeware 
Road, Los Angeles. 1909. 

*Sherman, Althea R., National, via McGre- 
2or, lowa.. 1911. ; 
Shiras, George, 3rd, Stoneleigh Court, Wash- 

meton, D.C. 1914. 
Silliman, Edmund, Alisal and Ryker Sts., 


Salinas. 1918. 

simian, ©: P., 220 Salinas St., Salinas. 
1913. 

Simmons, George F., 701 Holman Ave., 


Houston, Tex. 1913. 

Skinner, EH. H., R.D. 21, Regnart Road, Cu- 
pertino, Santa Clara Co. 1900. 

Skinner, M. P., Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 
HOES. 

Sloanaker, Jos. L., Kalispell, Mont. 1910. 

Smith, Allyn G., 1508 Arch St., Berkeley. 
1909. 

Smith, Austin Paul, 2102 BH. 83rd St., Cleve- 


land: ©. 1907. 
Smith, C. R., 563 42d Ave., San Francisco. 
1917. 


Smith, Prof. Frank, 913 W. California Ave., 
Wchana hk, 1911. 

Smith, Franklin J., Box 98, Eureka. 1913. 

Smith, Horace G., 2918 Lafayette St., Den- 


ver, Colo. 1914. 

Smith, Lance H., 1710 Waverly St.,. Palo 
Alto. 1915. 

Smith, Wilfred, Box 163, Altadena. 1911. 


Smyth, W. H., Fernwald, head of Dwight 
Way, Berkeley. 1918. 

Smyth, Mrs. W. H., Fernwald, head of 
Dwight Way, Berkeley. 1918. 

Snyder, Prof. J. O., Box 775, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 1900. 
Squires, Rev. W. A., 2 Vicksburg St., San 
Francisco. 1912. 
Stafford, Walter A., 
mont. 1917. 

Stansell, Sidney S. S., Pocahontas, Alberta, 
Gamage. 1915. 

Steinbeck, William, 1029 
Stockton. 1897. 

Steinmetz, Frank J., 1021 Ramona St., Palo 
mito. £917. ; 

Stephens, T. C., Morningside College, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 1914. 

Stevens, Dr. J. F., Box 1546, Lincoln, Neb. 
1911. 

Stivers, Dr. C. G., 502 Auditorium Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 1914. 

Stoddard, H. L., Field Museum Nat. Hist., 
Chicago, Ill. 1914. 

Stone, D. D., R.D. 4, Oswego, N. Y. 1909. 

Stone, Geo. E., 1725 Le Roy Ave., Berkeley. 
1912. 

Stoner, Emerson A., Box 444, Benicia. 


31 Park Way, Pied- 


Ne Eunters St; 


1918. 
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Storer, Miss Mary S., 467 San Pablo Ave., 
Fresno. 1914. 

Storer, Tracy I., Museum Vert. Zool., Berke- 
ley. 1910. 

Stormont, W. P., 116 E. Ave. 52, Los Ange- 
les. 1917. 


Stout, Gardner D., 129 E. 55th St., New 
Mork, No ¥ 1918: 

Strong, W. A., 41 Grand <Ave., San Jose. 
1912. 

Stuart, Geo. H., 3d, N. W. cor. Broad & 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 1913. 


Sugden, J. W., 47 S. 8th W. St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 1915: 

Suksdorf, P. J., Bingen, Wash. 1910. 

Swales, B. H., Grosse Isle, Mich. 1906. 

Swarth, Harry S., Museum Vert. 
Berkeley. 1897. 

Sweeney, Joseph A., U. S. Forest Service, 
Halsey, Neb. 1912. 

Swenk, Prof. Myron Harmon, 3028 Starr St., 
Lincoln, Neb. 1916. 

Swezy, Dr. Olive, Zool. 


Zool., 


Dept., Univ. Cal., 


Berkeley. 1914. 
Swift, Faith A., State Normal School, Los 
Angeles. 1916. 


Sykes, Geo. F., 322 Agr. Hall, Corvallis, Ore. 
19138. 

Tallman, George, 2127 Court St., Los Ange- 
les: L925. 

Tarbell, Miss Olga S., 1 Cabrillo Place, Pas- 
adena. 1906. 
Taverner, P. A., Zool. Div., Geol. Survey, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Canada. 1909. 
mavlor. He He Grass, Valley, 
1910. 

Taylor, L. E., R.D. 2, Reno, Nev. 1897. 

Taylor, Dr. Walter P., Biol. Survey, Wash- 
Instone Dae.) L905: 

Terrill, L. MclI., 44 Stanley Ave., St. Lam- 
bert, Quebec, Canada. 1911. 

Test, Dr. Louis A., Ames, Iowa. 1908. 

*Thayer, John E., Box 98, Lancaster, Mass. 
1906. 

Thomas, C. Aubrey, 120 Broad St. S., Ken- 
nett Square, Pa. 1917. 

Thompson, J. Walcott, 527 H. 1st S. St., Salt 
Wale City, Utah 1988: 

Todd, W. E. Clyde, Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
pure. Ba. 1909: 

Tompson, J. Alden, Bend, Ore. Sate 

Tope, L. A., Clearfield, Iowa. 1915. 

Treganza, A. O., 610 Utah Svegs. & Trust 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 1907. 

Treganza, Mrs. A. O., Lemon Grove. TOTS: 

Trenor, T., Box 1149, Los Angeles. 1913. 

Trescot, E. B., R.D. 1, Box 554, Santa Rosa. 
1915. 

Trippe, 
1911. 


Nevada Co. 


Thomas M., Howardsville, Colo. 
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Trowbridge, Chas. O., Box 42, 
Framingham Center, Mass. 1915. 

Trumbull, J. H., 389 Farmington Ave., Plain- 
ville, Conn. 1911. 

Tufts, Robie W., Wolfville, 
Canada. 1917. 

Tyler, John G., P. O. Box 445, Turlock. 1905. 

Tyler, Dr. Winsor M., 522 Massachusetts 
Ave., Lexington, Mass. 1914. 

Ufford, Elmer, Oberlin, Kan. 1917. 

Unglish, W. E., 6th St., Watsonville. 1910. 

Van Denburgh, Dr. John, 240 Stockton St., 
San Francisco. 1916. 

Van Fleet, Clark C., Box 468, Santa Rosa. 
1906. 

Van Rossem, Adriaan, Co. C, 322d Field Sig- 


Sta. A., 


Nova Scotia, 


nal Battalion, Camp Lewis, American 
Lake, Wash. 1909. 

Van Straaten, H., Nat’l. City Bank, New 
WOT WN yen LOS? 


Vilas, A. H., Bracket Apts., San Barbara. 
1916. 

Vorhies, Chas. T., Univ. Ariz., Tucson, Ariz. 
1916. 

Walker, Alex., Tillamook, Ore. 1911. 

Walker, Ernest P., Alaska Fisheries 
Wrangell, Alaska. 1910. 

Wall, Edward, Box 554, San Bernardino. 
1913. 

Warburton, Stanton, Jr., 2612 N. Union St., 
eveoune, Wea, Ilr. 

Ward, Miss Emma W., 1539 Versailles Ave., 
Alameda. 1917. 

Ward, F. H., 18 Grove Place, Rochester, N. 
Wo 6. 
Warren, E. R., 1511 Wood Ave., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 1909. 
Wear, Miss Winifred N., 
Fresno. 1909. 

Weber, J. A., Box 327, Palisades Park, N. 
Yo sabia 

Webster, Mrs. Jennie E. B., Univ. Soc., 44 EH. 
2duStewNew, VoukewNeeumlolise 

Weed, Benj., 822 Clayton St., San Francisco. 
mosey 

Welch, L. W., 1845 Olive Ave., Long Beach. 
iy lals 

Wells; GG Pac. ici Cope Donner Placer 
Con roads 

Welsh, Joseph, Pasadena Hdw. Co., Pasa- 
dena. 19%: 

Westerfeld, Dr. Otto, 240 Stockton St., San 
Francisco. 1915. 

Wetmore, Alexander, Biol. Survey, Washing- 
LON Da Cam eloOo: 
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NOTES ON THE NESTING OF THE MOUNTAIN PLOVER 
By W. C. BRADBURY 


WITH EIGHT PHOTOS 


N JUN, 1916, J. D. Figgins, Director of our local Museum, reported having 
seen several adult and young Mountain Plover (Podasocys montanus) 
about twenty miles east of Denver. Early in May of the following year, 

1917, accompanied by a couple of young assistants I motored to the region, 
keenly watching for birds of this species, en route. Upon our arrival we scat- 
tered in different directions for an hour’s search, but found nothing. 

On our third trip to the same neighborhood, May 13, we discovered our 
first pair of birds from the auto. They were making short runs, and after 
watching them for a while, we lined up and systematically searched the ground 
over a large radius to discover the nest. We were obliged to leave without suc- 
cess, however, a stake being first driven into the ground to locate the point at 
which the birds were seen. The observations which follow will cover in gen- 
eral terms the nine trips to the same region, in which six sets, consisting of 
three eggs each were secured. 

The ground is an open, rolling prairie, above the line of irrigation, and is 
devoted to cattle range. It is several miles from natural surface water and 
streams, and is covered with short-cropped buffalo or gramma grass, two or 
three inches high, with frequent bunches of dwarfed prickly pear, and an ocea- 
sional cluster of stunted shrub or weed, rarely more than one foot in height. 

With the six sets secured, in no instance had the parent bird taken ad- 
vantage of the shght protection offered from sight or the elements by the near- 
by cactus, shrubs or uneven spots of ground. In each ease, she had avoided 
such shelter, locating in the open, generally between the small grass hummocks 
and not on or in them; there was no evidence of the parent birds having given 
more thought to nest preparation or concealment, than does any other plover. 
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In two of the sets the eggs were all individually embedded in the baked 
earth to a depth of one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch, evidently having set- 
tled when the surface of the ground was reduced to soft mud by rain-water coli- 
lecting in the slight depressions. As the ground dried the eggs were fixed in a 
perfect mould or matrix, from which they could not roll. In fact they could 
hardly be disturbed at all by the sitting birds. The only nesting material was 
a smail quantity of fine, dry rootlets and dead ‘‘crowns’’ of gramma grass, the 
eggs in some instances being shghtly embedded in this lining. As it is also 
present in all other depressions on the prairie it is highly probable that here as 
elsewhere it was deposited about the eggs by the wind and not through the 
agency of the birds themselves. (See figure 25.) The protective coloration of 


Fig. 25. EaGcGs AND NEST OF MOUNTAIN PLOVER, AS PHOTOGRAPHED MAY Z0, 1917, ABOUT 
TWENTY MILES EAST OF DENVER, COLORADO. HACH EGG HAD SETTLED IN THE SOFT MUD 
WHICH WHEN DRIED FORMED A PERFECT MOULD OR CAST FROM WHICH IT COULD NOT ROLL. 


the nest and eggs, as well as of the rear view of the birds themselves, even 
when in motion, is unsurpassed. In no instance, except one hereinafter noted, 
was the bird seen to leave the nest, nor was any nest found except in the im- 
mediate vicinity of moving birds. 

The site of the first pair of birds located and worked on May 13, 1917, was 
visited and carefully searched on three subsequent trips, always revealing one 
or both birds in practically the same spot, but never the nest. 

On May 20, during a rain storm, we noticed two birds running at a dist- 
ance of about thirty yards from the road. Stopping, four of us spent more than 
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half an hour in an unsuccessful effort to locate the nest, during which time the 
birds disappeared without evidencing interest in our movements. Upon our re- 
turn a couple of hours later, they were again where first seen, and after a long 
search, during which the birds ran out of sight, a single egg was found. This 


Pig. 26. MOouNTAIN PLOVER, WITH WINGS RAPIDLY OPENING AND CLOSING, AND 
BILL OPEN, AS SHE FOLLOWED THE CAMERA MAN BACK TO THE NEST. 


apparently had been dropped at random, and so far as I could see, might as 
well have been deposited anywhere else on the prairie. 

Placing a small stake with a tag about twenty steps distant, we left the 
egg. On revisiting the site one week later, May 27, my assistant found the 
birds present and finally located the nest, which then contained three fresh 


Fig. 27. MouNTAIN PLOVER, BETWEEN HER EGGS AND THE CAMERA, 
JUMPING FORWARD TO ATTACK THE FOOT OF THE PHOTOGRAPHER, 
WITH WINGS SNAPPILY OPENING AND CLOSING, 


eges. He reported that on this occasion one bird remained close by all the time 
he was in the vicinity of the nest, with wings outspread and making much fuss. 
She was the first to be observed making demonstrations of this character. 
These were the only perfectly fresh eggs taken. 
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On May 18, 1918, we visited the ground covered last year, and after tramp- 
ing until hot and weary, entered the auto for a rest, slowly running the ma- 
chine back and forth across the prairie. A bird was finally spotted, sitting 
bolt upright on its nest, but twenty or thirty yards distant. After watching 
for a while, Ludwig, my assistant, cautiously approached with the camera to 
within perhaps thirty feet, when the bird left the nest, which contained, as 
usual, three eggs. Then followed an unusual demonstration to attract the pho- 
tographer from the vicinity. Spreading her wings horizontally to their ex- 
treme width while standing, then falling flat with her neck and wings extend- 
ed their full length on the ground, at times with beak open (see figure 26), she 
retreated as he approached, or followed closely as he returned towards the nest. 
These antics were repeated until finally the camera was set up with one foot 
of the tripod within a foot or so of the nest, with a view of getting an exposure 
through the use of a string attachment. 

During the focusing of the camera the bird exhibited great agitation, dane- 


Fig. 28. MouNTAIN PLOVER APPROACHING HER EGGS (IN LEFT FOREGROUND). 


ing and jumping about Ludwig and the nest with wings rapidly opening and 
closing as if intending a direct attack. She finally settled on the eggs facing 
the camera. Desiring a picture showing the bird in action, Ludwig would 
gently swing his foot before her, sometimes touching her bill, when she would. 
jump sidewise, forward or backward, and with bill open and wings snappily 
opening and closing, attack his foot. So rapid were her motions as she darted 
in and out of focus that it was difficult to get a perfect picture. (See figure 
27.) Two of us were lounging on the ground about thirty feet away during 
this performance. But one bird was present on this occasion; when the eggs 
were blown they proved to be about one-half advanced in incubation. 

On May 22, in the same vicinity and under similar conditions, we spotted 
a bird running about forty feet ahead of the machine. A short search soon 
located the nest and eggs, and Mr. Figgins, my companion on this trip, spent 
considerable time in an unsuccessful effort to photograph the bird. She evi- 
denced no interest or solicitude whatsoever, but continued short runs just out 
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of range and finally took wing, an unusual occurrence under the circumstances. 
Nor did she return while we were photographing the nest and collecting the 
eggs, or during the considerable time we afterwards spent there. These eggs 
were the farthest advanced in incubation of any taken, being nearly ready to 
hatch. 

In the case of the only perfectly fresh set of eggs taken, the parent, as 
stated, was very solicitous; in the half incubated set the bird exhibited extreme 
anxiety and aggressiveness; whereas, with the set about ready to hatch the 
parent eared for nothing but a quick escape. None of the others evidenced 


Fig. 29. FOUR DIFFERENT POSES OF THE MOUNTAIN PLOVER AS SHE APPROACHED HER NEST, 
WATCHING THE PHOTOGRAPHER INTENTLY ALL THE WHILE. 


more than casual, if any, interest in our proceedings. All of which rather 
“‘balis up’’ the theory I held, that the nearer the completion of incubation the 
more solicitous the parent. All eggs were comparatively fresh except one set 
taken on May 20, 1917, and the two sets taken, as stated, this year, and there 
was usually but one bird present. I have had no opportunity to study the par- 
ents with their young. 

The fact that this many sets of Mountain Plover eggs were taken within 
the comparatively small area of probably one-half by one and one-half miles, 
together with my failure to note them on many other collecting trips on the 
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Fig. 30. MoUNTAIN PLOVER PARTIALLY COVERING HER EGGS WITHIN TWO 
FEET OF THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


prairies (numbers have been taken elsewhere in the state) would seem to indi. 
cate they are in a measure gregarious during the nesting season. 

All sets collected contained three eggs and the dates are as follows, two 
being secured by other parties. In 1917: May 20, two sets; May 27, one set; 
May 28, one set; May 29, one set; June 7, one set. In 1918: May 18, one set; 
May 22, one set. 


Fig. 31. Eecs or MOUNTAIN PLOVER, IN PLACE. PHOTOGRAPHED MAY 20, 
oie 
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The accompanying photograph by Mr. Figgins (see figure 32) is of the 
four sets taken in 1917. There is some variation, of course, in the ground color 
of the eggs; but such difference is fully as noticeable in eggs of the same set as 
between those of different sets. 

The following color description (Ridgway’s Color Standards used) and 
measurements are by Mr. Lincoln, Curator of Ornithology, Colorado Museum 
ct Natural History. Ground color, olive buff to dark olive buff or light yel- 


4 3 2 1 
Fig. 32. FOUR SETS, OF THREE EGGS EACH, OF MOUNTAIN PLOVER. SETS ARE NUMBERED, BY 
VERTICAL ROW OF EGGS, AS REFERRED TO IN TEXT. 


lowish olive, heavily spotted with blackish brown intermixed with smaller and 
paler spots, somewhat confluent on the larger end, varying in individual cases. 


MEASUREMENTS IN INCHES OF EGGS OF MOUNTAIN PLOVER 


Set no. 1 Set no. 2 Set no. 3 Set no. 4 
A511 1.48x1.10 1.438x1.10 bbls 
1.47x1.10 45x12 JE] bl Wea aE ESO xe 
1.47x1.11 1.49x1.13 1.49x1.14 1.49x1.13 


Denver, Colorado, March 1, 1918. 
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FRANK STEPHENS—AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


WATERPOLO 


HE EDITOR of THE Conpor is planning to publish a series of autobiogra- 
phies of the older ornithologists of the west. He insists that I initiate the 
series, and promises to get others to follow. I do not lke the task, but 

as I see some Justice in his argument that I begin the series, I will ‘‘do my bit’’. 

I was born in a log house on a farm in Livingston County, New York, April 

2, 1849. As a small boy I attended a country school pretty regularly until 


Fig. 33. FRANK STEPHENS. 


thirteen years old, when the family moved to Michigan. After this time my 
school days were few. I never attended other than country schools and not 
even these after I was sixteen years old. Among my boyhood recollections 
those pertaining to the Civil War then in progress are prominent. The drain ot 
men to supply the army was so great that every one’s help was needed, so that 
by the time I was fifteen years old I was taking a man’s place in the fields to 
the extent that I was able. I remember following the reaper in the wheat field 
when the binding crew consisted of two of us ‘‘men’’ and four young women, 
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After the end of the war the next year laborers were still scarce and I did my 
part to help support the family. | 

l was fond of reading, and having a leaning toward natural history | 
eagerly read everything in that line | could find. Living far from libraries | 
did not see many books on natural history subjects. I remember reading a set 
of Mayne Reid’s books, including the "“Chtt Climbers’’, ete. 

Some years later the family moved to Illinois, and there at the age of 
twenty-two | had the opportunity to take lessons in taxidermy— ‘stuffing’ 
birds. It really was stuffing them, too. | was never satisfied with the results. 
I think my preference was for botanical work, but | had no opportunity to get 
started in it. At the age of twenty-four I eed and moved to Kansas and a 
few months later started on west with a pair of little mules and a spring wagon. 
We wintered at Colorado Springs where I became acquainted with Mr. Charles 
B. Aiken, then a well known ornithologist. He showed me how to make bird 
skins ol agreed to purchase ornithological material to be taken in New Mexi- 
eo and Arizona. Mrs. Stephens and | left Colorado Springs in March, 1575, 
driving by way of Santa Fe and Albuquerque to the neighborhood of Silver 
City, then a new mining camp, in southwestern New Mexico, where we stayed 
a year, doing more or less bird collecting. 

In the summer of 1876 the Apaches were troublesome, with prospects of 
worse times ahead, and as we were living on an exposed mountain ranch, we 
decided that we had better get out. The Indians had stolen the horses | had 
traded my mules for, but I bought a yoke of oxen and started on for Califor- 
nia. We were fortunately not molested on the way, but settlers were killed 
ahead of us and after we passed. We reached Tres Alamos, Arizona, in Sep- 
tember, and stopped there a month, as this place was practically out of the 
Apaches range at the time. Passing through Tucson and the Maricopa Indian 
village we reached Yuma, November 24, crossing into California that after- 
noon. At that time Yuma was a comparatively busy place. There was not a 
mile of railroad then in Arizona or New Mexico, and the mails were carried on 
six-horse stages passing Yuma each way every four days. Freight came by 
ocean steamer to the mouth of the Colorado River, thence by river steamer to 
Yuma, where it was transferred to freight wagons to be delivered to the vari- 
ous government posts and mining camps. 

Ever since the Civil War we had used greenbacks for money, coin being at 
a large premium. I did not know that California was on a specie basis and got 
a jolt when we crossed the Colorado at Hall Hanlon’s ferry, seven miles below 
Yuma. Our ferriage bill was four dollars and I handed Hanlon a ten dollar 
greenback. He handed me back a silver dollar, the first one I had handled for 
years. I said: ‘‘You have made a mistake, I gave you a ten dollar bill’’. He 
said: ‘’ This is California and greenbacks are worth only fifty cents on the dol- 
lar here”’ 

We had a hard time crossing the Colorado Desert, and when we reached 
Campo the oak timber and the valleys looked so good in comparison with the 
country we had just come through that we made a permanent camp. | cun- 
tinued collecting birds for Mr. Aiken for several months. The next summer we 
came to San Diego and in the fall went on to Riverside, where I farmed one 
year, and the next year to Wilmington, doing a little collecting now and then. 
News of mining activities at Tombstone, Arizona, lured us back to that region 
in 1880. The spring of 1881 I collected birds in southeastern Arizona for Wil- 
liam Brewster and came back to California that summer, locating at San Ber- 
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nardino. In 1884 we spent five months in southeastern Arizona again, collect- 
ing birds, including a trip across Sonora to the Gulf of California. 

In 1887 we moved to the mountains east of San Diego, the nearest post of- 
fice being known as Ballena. In 1889 a new post office was established at 
Santa Ysabel which was more convenient for me. In 1892 a post office, called 
Witch Creek, was established on the farm next mine. Skins made by me from 
birds taken in the neighborhood of my home were labeled by these different 
locality names accordingly. 

In 1891 I accompanied the Death Valley Expedition as one of the collect- 
ors, and for several years I did intermittent work for the Biological Survey. 
In the fall of 1897 I moved to San Diego, where my home has since been. In 
January, 1898, my first wife died and the following August I married Miss 
Kate Brown. No children were the offspring of either marriage. 

Up to 1885 I had worked exclusively on birds, but that year, at Dr. Merri- 
am’s suggestion, | added mammals, and since that date I have perhaps spent 
more time on mammals than on birds. I began to feel the need of a book on 
California mammals, and, as no one else cared to undertake it, in 1893 I de- 
cided to try to publish an account of the mammals of California, though I did 
not feel well equipped for the job. I engaged W. J. Fenn to make some draw- 
ings for illustrations and began getting together what data I could. In March, 
1906, I arranged with the Southern California Printing Company of Los Ange- 
les to print and bind 1000 copies of ‘‘California Mammals’’. They had just 
begun work on it when the San Francisco earthquake occurred. The fire de- 
stroyed the printing establishments of San Francisco, with the result that a 
large amount of printing orders was transferred to Los Angeles. In a few 
days the printers wrote me that I had better come there and help. 1 found 
them erowded with work and my job had to be linotyped and printed a form at 
a time, as it could be worked in. I had no experience as a proof reader but 
had to do it, and a poor job I made of it. It took us two months to finish the 
job. I may as well say here for the benefit of others that publishing books 
of this class does not pay. My receipts on account of ‘‘California Mammals’ 
are now over twelve hundred dollars behind the expenses incurred. If I had 
let established publishers publish the book on the best terms offered I would 
have been much worse off. 

Perhaps some persons have wondered at the cover title ‘‘ West Coast Na- 
ture Series’’. My friend. W. G. Wright had just published ‘‘ West Coast But- 
terflies’’, and we were considering trying to get out a series of nature books 
covering other classes and this was in furtherance of some such plan. Most of 
the edition of ‘‘ West Coast Butterflies’? was burned in the San Francisco fire, 
and this loss, with the failure of my book to pay expenses broke up the scheme. 

In the spring of 1907 Mrs. Stephens and I formed part of Miss Alexander’s 
party in Alaska. This work was in a very different region from that which I 
was accustomed to, and we found it very interesting. We returned home in 
October. In the spring of 1910 I accompanied Dr. Grinnell on the Colorado 
River expedition of the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. Since then I have not 
done much field work, leaving that for younger men, though I chafe sometimes 
at being tied to indoor work and often plan to get out again. I haven’t given 
up the hope of doing more field work. Although I am in my seventieth year 
i am in good health and able to do a lot of hard work yet. 


. FRANK STEPHENS. 
San Diego, California, May 26, 1918. 
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EVIDENCE THAT MANY BIRDS REMAIN MATED FOR LIFE 
By F. C. WILLARD 


NE OF THE strongest impressions | had as a boy, and later as a student, 

in reading various books and papers on the life histories of birds, was 

the comment frequently made therein that this or that species remained 
paired or mated for life. It was soon borne in upon me that this assertion was 
applied practically to raptores only. While I turned this over in my mind 
every time | met the statement I always wondered why it was so. 

Not until I went to southern Arizona, in 1896, did I begin real active field 
collecting. I had collected some in Jilinois, but never days or weeks at a 
stretch as I began to do in Arizona. Here three special fields drew my atten- 
fion annually, the San Pedro River valley near Fairbanks, the Huachuca Moun- 
tains, and the vicinity of Tucson. . After a few consecutive seasons spent in 
‘working these sections, I began to realize that I could expect to find a pair of 
svine certain species of birds nesting within a very short distance of a given 
spot every year, and I at once began to wonder if it were possible that an occa- 
sional pair of birds other than raptores remain mated for life. 

Not to spend more time in following the processes of my mind in regard 
thereto, I want to give some specific instances which have led me to the opin- 
ion that it is more usual than unusual for land birds to remain mated for life. 
Having had no experience with water birds, I shall exclude them from my con- 
clusions. 

The fiyeatchers are a well represented family in Arizona, and there are 
species that are found in all three of the sections above mentioned and other 
species that are found in but one. The Vermilion Flycatcher (Pyrocephalus 
rubinus mexricanus) is one of the former. A pair nested every year in the trees 
about our house in Tombstone. We all watched for their arrival. Seldom did 
a third bird of this species appear on the place. though every season the male 
went through his mating antics just as though he was courting a new spouse. 
How do I know it wasn’t a new spouse? I don’t know it except that my obser- 
vations have led me to make up my mind to the point of conviction that it was 
the same pair year after year. The selection of the same forks for the different 
nests each season, the similarity of the eggs as far as they were examined (1 
did not collect any from this pair), the lack of fear they possessed, so marked 
in comparison to that shown by others of the same species in other places, all 
these helped to convince me. 

Along the San Pedro River I had certain willow trees marked out, in each 
of which I always expected to find a Vermilion Flycatcher’s nest. If it did not 
uappen to be in the exact tree it was sure to be in an adjacent one, and this in 
spite of the fact that when I collected a nest of this bird I always tried to take 
it on the fork if possible. One pair always selected such a large fork that | 
could not collect it, and the result was that the same few forks were used by 
this pair each season, sometimes one and sometimes the other. Frequently the 
same fork was used twice or oftener in the same year. 

In the Huachuea Mountains there was a certain route I used to cover on 
a three day’s trip. Along this route I had certain pairs of the various birds 
“‘spotted’’. The Coues Flyeatchers (Contopus pertinaxr pallidiventris) were 
particularly reliable and in ordinary seasons I could give many of the partie- 
ulars in regard to the different nests, before I had actually seen them, with a 
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degree of surety that was surprising to myself. The number of eggs to be ex- 
pected, the shape, shade of ground color, and style of markings could be given 
with great accuracy. The general characteristics of the nests, whether com- 
pact, deeply cupped and neatly finished, or the opposite, were also readily 
‘‘called’’ before the nest was seen. The actions of the different pairs around 
the nests, ete., were all corroborative to an extent that seemed to justify my as- 
sumption that the same individuals were there each year. Among the other 
flycatchers, the Buff-breasted (E’mpidonax f. pygmaeus), Traill (Hmpidonaz 1. 
trailii), Arizona Crested (Myiarchus m. magister), Ash-throated (Myrarchus 
cinerascens), Sulphur-bellied (Myiodynastes luteiventris), and Olivaceous (Myr- 
archus l. olivascens), could all be used to further strengthen my conclusions. 

Hummingbirds also may be cited. One certain Rivoli Hummingbird (Hu- 
genes fulgens) always built in a certain small sycamore or in a neighboring ma- 
ple. Unless disturbed before the eggs were laid I could count on a set from this 
bird. However, if disturbed before the eggs were laid she left that locality and 
1 could not find where she then built; but the next year was sure to see her back 
to the old homestead again. <A Blue-throated Hummingbird (Coclhigena clemen- 
ciae) built nest after nest on the same hook. One that I collected showed four 
stories at least. When I took it | put another hook in its place and had the pleas- 
ure of photographing the young raised in a nest built on it. Broad-tailed (Selas- 
phorus platycercus) and Costa (Calypte costac) hummingbirds also helped me 
along to a certain extent. One of the latter always built on a hammock hook 
hanging from a rafter in the porch of a neighbor’s house. Another always built 
on the same branch of an ash tree near the San Pedro River. 

Among the warblers, Sonora Yellow (Dendroica aestiva sonorana) and the 
Lucy (Vernuvora luciae) were particularly convineing. Not only did they se- 
lect the same vicinity for their nests each year, but the type of the eggs was so 
consistently the same that even an unwilling observer would have had to ac- 
knowledge the strong probability that what I am trying to demonstrate was a 
tact. Painted Redstarts (Setophaga picta) were also good ones to count on. The 
other warblers were so rare and hard to find that they would hardly prove con- 
vineing, though both Grace (Dendroica graciae) and Olive (Peucedramus oliva- 
ceus) warblers could be observed in the same bit of forest each year. ) 

In one certain clump of fir trees I could always count upon finding two 
pairs of Western Evening Grosbeaks (Hesperiphona-v. montana) though I was 
not always successful in finding both nests. This I believe was largely because I 
was not persistent enough. A pair of Western Tanagers (Piranga ludoviciana), 
could also be counted upon here. In fact, this group of trees bears me out in my 
behef with the following list which I could always find here. Besides the two 
mentioned, there were Western Robin (Planesticus m. propinquus), Coues Fly- 
catcher (Contopus pertinax pallidiventris), Western Wood Pewee (Contopus 
richardson), Cassin Kingbird (Tyrannus vociferans), Plumbeous Vireo (Lani- 
reo s. plumbeus), Hepatic Tanager (Piranga hepatica), and Long-crested Jay 
(Cyanocitta s, diademata). Across the trail, but near enough to be listed with 
the others, was a pair of Western Warbling Vireos (Vireosylva g. swammsont). 1 
fin d that my notebook also tells me to look for one pair each of Arizona Junco 
(Junco phaconotus palliatus), Red-faced Warbler (Cardellina rubrifrons), Vir- 
gina Warbler (Vermivora virginac), Western House Wren (Troglodytes acdon 
prtnan Canon Wren Caterer mp an Pune Resa 
( S immediate vicinity. By immediate I mean within a 
radius of one hundred yards. 
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Among the woodpeckers, one of the best evidences that the same pair re- 
mains together year after year is the series of nesting cavities excavated up and 
down a single dead tree or branch. A pair of Cabanis Woodpeckers (Dryobates 
uv. hyloscopus) had nested for several seasons in the dead top of a tall pine. One 
winter, this broke off and lodged in the top of an adjoining pine. Even with 
their nest site in this apparently insecure position the woodpeckers were unwill- 
ing to leave it, and their new nest was found dug in the same old tree top in its 
inverted position. Along the San Pedro River the Cactus Woodpecker (Dryo- 
bates s. cactophilus) is the only one nesting at all commonly. In the lines of wil- 
lows bordering the irrigation ditches and in the small groups found along the 
river banks, I had quite a list of pairs whose nests I could count upon finding 
within certain circumscribed areas. They exhibited individual characteristics. 
One pair never dug its nest lower than twenty feet from the ground and usually 
selected a site that overhung the water. Another hked short stubs not over five 
or six feet tall. Another was partial to fence posts. While these selections were 
not invariably followed they were so usual that I always began my search by ex- 
amining all the available sites of that character before looking at others and was 
usually successful in my first search. In the giant cactus around Tucson, the 
Gilded Flicker (Colaptes chrysoides) and the Gila Woodpecker (Centurus wro- 
pygialis) were very common and I have a long list of pairs of these two species 
with specified groups of cactus where they are to be found. 

Of the doves, the Inca Dove (Scardafella inca) and Mexican Ground Dove 
(Chacmepclia p. pallescens) illustrate my point the best. One pair of Inea 
Doves in Tombstone nested either in an elderberry tree on a certain corner, or in 
a mulberry tree some seventy-five yards farther down and across the street. 
Even repeatedly losing their eggs failed to disturb them. One pair of Mexican 
Ground Doves always nested in a certain clump of willow brush or an adjacent 
large willow tree. I believe the other two nesting doves, the White-winged Dove 
(Melopelia asiatica) and Mourning Dove (Zenaidura m. carolinensis) would of- 
fer as good examples were it not that the locality where I most regularly collected 
them, along the San Pedro River near Fairbanks, was a favorite hunting ground 
for the sportsmen of that region and that the pairs were constantly being broken 


‘up by one or the other of the birds being shot. 


The Canyon Towhee (Pipilo f. mesoleucus) and Abert Towhee (Pipilo 
aberti) could both be relied upon to nest regularly in given spots. A pair of Can- 
yon Towhees had their first nest of the season always in the vines growing on our 
house. Their second nest was in a nearby umbrella tree. Their third nest was 
either in this same tree or in a small cottonwood just outside the fenee. In this 
ease the marked similarity of the eggs each year was very good evidence that the 
same bird laid them, and as the two birds were resident and hung around the 
house all the year it seems almost an assured fact that she had the same mate each 
time. Along the San Pedro River I had a series of pairs of the Abert Towhee 
located from which I could secure sets whenever I chose, during the season. As 
many of these birds built in situations where I could collect nothing but the nests 
(i. e., without the supporting branches) they frequently used exactly the same 
site year after year. 

I could multiply the illustrations used and make them inelude the Anthony 
Green Heron (Butorides v. anthonyi), Western Yellowthroat (Geothlypis t. oc- 
cidentalis), Cooper Tanager (Piranga r. cooper), Western Blue Grosbeak (Gui- 
raca c. lazula), Arizona Pyrrhuloxia (Pyrrhuloxia s. sinuata), Cassin and West- 
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ern kingbirds (Tyrannus vociferans and Tyrannus verticalis), the three orioles, 
Bullock, Arizona Hooded and Scott (Icterus bullocki, Icterus c. nelson and Ic- 
terus parisorum), the last a particularly good example to cite, Lead-colored Bush- 
tit (Psaltriparus plumbeus), the jays, nuthatches and wrens, and in fact almost 
the whole list of nesting birds as I met them year after year, to demonstrate the 
conclusions arrived at, namely, that it is far more usual for the same pair of 
birds to remain mated for life than it is unusual. 

The nature of these observations is such that they are not capable of scien- 
tific proof but they are very convincing nevertheless. One of my most valued 
notebooks is based on the facts enumerated and bears the title of ‘‘ Nest census of 
known breeding pairs’’. 

Farmingdale, Long Island, New York, February 4, 1918. 


A RETURN TO THE DAKOTA LAKE REGION 
By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 
(Continued from page 137) 


IV. THE GREBE OF THE SILVERY THROAT 


A flash of a long silvery throat disappearing in a lake had haunted me 
for four years, for it had been my first sight of the Western Grebe, the silvery- 
throated King of the Grebes. That was on one of the Sweetwater lakes and 
uow, on my return to them, a distant glimpse of another white throat at the 
root of the north lake filled me with hope. So, starting out in the morning, I 
followed down the shore under cover of the tules, keeping a sharp lookout, 
bending over in the low tules, but standing erect, well hidden, in the high ones, 
as they rose above my head. Even when exposed, there was much in my fa- 
vor, for the birds of the lake had to look at me toward the light and, used to 
brown eattle splashing and shoving through the reeds and canes, in a poor 
lignt might not discriminate between my bent, brown and green figure and the 
low familiar forms. In the shallow water, in imitation of silent paddling, I wad- 
ed slowly, keeping my boots under water, and in places where the water was not 
too deep, set up my camp stool behind a thin screen of waving tule, watching at 
my leisure, content to let the green rods wave across my glass, if only I could be 
unobserved. 

Of course I was observed by some of the tule population. Two Coots went 
splashing out into the lake, another sputtered and seolded, and a Ruddy Duck 
rattled his castanets close by; but a Sora ran his scale unafraid and the birds 
out on the lake went about their business quite oblivious of me. The only ex- 
ceptions were due to bad breaks on my part. Once I raised up full height 
above the low tules, making a passing Crow caw distractedly, and sending 
three swimmers inside a tule wall. As I immediately took the hint and sat 
down, the swimmers came out again reassured. 

It was a wonderful morning to me, for I had never really seen the King of 
Grebes before. At the remote foot of the lake, I found his breeding grounds. 
A high stand of tules rods wide with indented bays and jutting tule points, of- 
fered safe cover for nesting colonies, while the Big Ditch, approached by a wind- 
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ing inlet between tule beds, cut the pass, enabling the birds in time of need, bad 
wind or weather, to shift quickly from lake to lake. 

When I first looked across the mouth of the largest tule bay, hoping for a 
sight of the one white line I had seen before, | started, for not one but four 
white lines were in view. One slid obliquely forward as I watched, and by this 
characteristic movement was transformed from a line into a grebe throat. As 
I watched the bay, one by one other silvery throats came in sight until | had ex- 
citedly counted twelve. 

The Grebes had evidently had an early breakfast, as, from half past eight 
when I found them, for over two hours they mostly sat around, resting and 
preening themselves. Their corner of the lake, the warm south-east corner, 
however, was a quietly busy harbor. A few families of nondescript inconspic- 
uous ducklings swam about with their brown mothers, sometimes stringing out 
in single file, cocky Ruddy Ducks were also in evidence, and seven bricky Red- 
heads attracted five others which flew in and ht down with a splash, after 
which the twelve swam about together. A grebe that came up wet and be- 
draggled must have been the Holboell, though seen in a poor light that made it 
look characterless beside the long white-necked Atchmophorus. Gulls and 
Black-crowned Night Herons stood on posts down the lake, and gulls disported 
themselves about the pelican rocks that projected from the pass. 

Gut the only real figures on the stage were the snowy-throated grebes. 
They seemed decidedly sociable, for the most part keeping in groups of their 
own kind, but sometimes swimming about and preening themselves uncon- 
eernedly close to the Redheads and others of their neighbors. From the first, 
when watching the grebes at a distance, | was puzzled by figures that instead 
of a long white neck had only a round white breast patch. But finally I dis- 
covered that they were grebes whose necks were laid down on their backs to 
rest! Nine grebes were seen together at one time in front of a brown-topped 
level tule wall, some with heads resting on their backs, some facing one way, 
some another. 

In different poses they looked strikingly different. Facing you, the knife- 
blade bill served as the stem of a broad black Y, the crest widening out at the 
back of the head. When the head was canted over in preening the back, this 
black was lost sight of, and the effect given was of a perfectly white bird, its 
neck making a long white loop. The white effect was also given when one fac- 
ing you rose above the lake and flapped its wings showing their white linings. 
Two grebes preening their feathers a short distance apart made a pretty pic- 
ture, now raising their long white necks to their full height, now laying them 
down as they preened their wings and back—now up, now back, now up, now 
back; their necks when raised full height looking amazingly long. While in 
some poses the grebes were all white, in others, back to you, they were all 
black, the black crest and black line down the back of the neck at a distance 
in some lightS and at some angles outlining a black bird, and when preening, a 
black hook. When one of the birds turned on one side its breast gleamed 
across the water, as Chapman’s Handbook has it, ‘‘hke a flash from a mir- 
ror’’, surprising in its intensity. — 

Two of these Swan Grebes, as they are well called, standing near each oth- 
er with stately heads held high made a beautiful picture. Once two of them 
Swimming side by side to my amazement reared up full length above the water 
and with heads raised suggesting white snakes about to hiss, rode the water 
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ominously. At last, dropping down, they paused, and then made a sudden rush 
through the water! What did it mean? Was it likely that, on July 12, court- 
ship rivalries were still rife? Were some second nests in prospect? 

When the grebes were scattered over the lake, their strange raucous ealls 
came back and forth over the water, some grating and screechy, some with a 
tremolo, as quaw-kiter’r’rah, others strident and far reaching, as kree-wee, 
iree-wee, or queer-wee’-queer-wee’. 

After having rested for a long time, at about 10:40 some of the grebes be- 
gan to dive, but at 11:22 apparently all twelve were resting, heads on back out 
on the water. When I stood up to start home, nine heads were raised, and a 
moment later, not a grebe was to be seen. But sweeping the lake with my 
glass a few moments afterwards, far out on the lake the missing submarines 
were discovered. 

Attempting to take a short cut to shore through a high stand of canes, I 
found them not only noisy, hard to crowd through, and disagreeably high 
above my head, but offering doubtful footing between clumps. A strong sul- 
phurous smell such as I had found in places in the sloughs came apparently 
from springs, on the edge of which my boot came up out of soft mud, turning 
the water black. Was it in such a place that the abandoned hip boots found 
by a local hunter had suddenly been left behind? The firm tule bottom, even 
with water knee high, seemed peculiarly attractive at the moment, and I found 
myself quite willing to wade the long way home. 

The next morning I started back to see my grebes at seven o’clock, but 
found the tule bays where they had been the day before, entirely deserted. 
Crossing to the south side of the pass near the Big Ditch, however, I found the 
twelve out on the lake, which was dotted with ducks. To get a good observa- 
tion station I had to cross a few rods of open ground, and though I leaned over 
in bovine imitation, at my approach, a goodly flock of ducks and two Black- 
erowned Night Herons rose from a cool, tree-shaded bay. Putting down my 
camp stool inside a small clump of willows grown knee high with snowberry 
bushes, I looked through a waving willow sereen upon the ducks and grebes; 
but it was a little too open and the ight was wrong to hide me from the lake. 
Crows cawed over my head loudly enough to inform the entire population and 
small flocks of ducks rapidly crossed the pass, wings whistling over my head; 
a Yellow Warbler started to light above me but fled in terror on discovering 
me, and worst of all, the grebes acted as if they had seen me. Was I really the 
most conspicuous object on the water front? Would those Crows never hush? 
Oh tor a Kingbird which, as the farmer declared, could *‘make a Crow hop!’’ 

Out on the lake a flock of ducks were resting, heads over shoulders, and 
as | moved my glass down their hne in counting them, I stopped abruptly, for in- 
stead of a dusky oval rocking drowsily on the water, a slender, vivacious white- 
uecked grebe interrupted the count. Compared to the animated figures of the 
vrebes, the phlegmatie ducks looked positively lumpish, suggesting nothing so 
much as rows of dark buttons on a ecard! 

As I was two hours earlier than on the previous morning, while some of 
the grebes were resting, most of them were pluming and diving. When I had 
first entered my ineffective blind, the grebes had called a great deal, very 
pointedly it seemed to me, for with long white necks raised they seemed to be 
iooking my way; but after a time their high pitched kree-ka-ree, kree-ka-dee, 
nvee-ha-ree, or kee-eh-keek came from both sides of the pass, showing that al- 
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though I had failed to see them, there were some in the other lake, the two 
flocks apparently calling to each other. 

After these two mornings with the grebes, | went to Stump Lake, but 
whiie there the thought of the rare opportunity | was losing worried me until 
1 actually dreamed of the beautiful grebes. Nevertheless, so much had been 
told me of the great flocks of migrating shore birds to be seen on Devil’s Lake 
that I felt I must go there before returning to the Sweetwaters. An ideai 
place was found from which to watch them—a stone farmhouse on the bluff 
above Creel Bay, in the deep, quiet northwestern part of the lake. At the foot 
of the bluff was a broad beach where myriads of shorebirds had congregated in 
previous years, but one of the unusual seasons that so often balk the plans of 
the traveler was experienced here—hardly so much as a sandpiper was seen 
during my stay. 

But here again, my compensations were rich. On the lake in plain sight 
from the house I found a flock of the white-throated grebes, and during my 
visit they increased in numbers from twenty to fifty-two! For a week | 
watched them—not from a tule marsh in water up to my knees—but with my 
glass from an easy chair on a broad piazza whose wide, woodbine draped arches 
framed the picture of white clouds and blue lake—spirit lake, as its old Indian 
name —Mnewahkon—is interpreted; a wide lake of blue and white waters, of 
shifting, subtle beauty under varying wind, sky, and cloud, affording appropri- 
ate setting for its white gulls and silvery-throated Swan Grebes. Where had 
the beautiful grebes gathered from? As their numbers swelled, I liked to think 
that perhaps some of my own Sweetwater colony had come to me here. 

The grebes did most of their diving in a belt of weed about a third of the 
way out across the lake, at night generally coming closer in shore; in the morn- 
ing, as signs of hfe appeared at the farmhouse, working gradually out again. 
One night they were heard ealling at one o’clock. While I did not keep defi- 
nite records of their feeding hours, they must have had a very early breakfast, 
for one day between six and seven I found them already resting, and another 
day, at about half past nine they were diving as for a second meal. Still an- 
other day I noted that after nine or ten o’clock there was not much going on, 
thirty or forty of the birds resting within a radius of a few rods. 

In one gathering of forty-five, all apparently grebes, nearly all presented 
the appearance of gray ovals with white fronts, their long necks laid on their 
backs. In certain lights the gray ovals looked black, making black spots on 
ithe water. As the necks came up, it was interesting to see the dark ovals trans- 
formed by the white erect line. When part of a flock was active, an animated 
picture was presented, alert looking profiles—long sharp bills at right angles 
to the long neck—pointing some to the right and some to the left, while seat- 
tered among those sitting on the water were active divers coming up or going 
below. ‘‘What’s that white bird?’’ was asked, as a turn hid all the black, 
leaving a beautiful snowy figure; but at another kaleidoscopic turn, perhaps 
a black bird would have taken its place; while at a certain angle a subtler ef- 
fect was given, the white grebe almost fading into the gray water. Very long 
the divers looked when stretched prone on the surface, stretching out a foot 
and shaking it behind like a flag waved at the end of a boat. 

How expertly Aechmophorus dived! Putting its long sharp bill down gently 
before it, it would part the water and vanish. Sometimes—most astonishing 
sight—when sitting on the water one would begin to sink below. When nearly 
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gone it seemed to give a little shake, probably compressing its air sacs to make 
itself go completely under water. Sometimes it went below so rapidly that 
in closing over it the water splashed. One that I saw, sank part way and then 
dived. Occasionally when one went down, the light would sparkle around its 
body. 

It was fascinating to try to count the grebes when part of them were div- 
ing. | had to keep moving the glass back and forth, sweeping the surface of 
the water, watching disappearing and reappearing forms, watching the swim- 
mers which were changing places, and watching closely to count black ducks 
when they changed into white-throated grebes. A flock of thirty-two were 
counted one day, most of them black ovals. Who could imagine that those 
lumpish forms were the exquisite silvery throated creatures of lightness and 
grace? At one time the black spots seemed to have scattered out into families, 
groups of four, six, ten, and fourteen swimming by themselves. Some seemed 
smaller than others, but at my distance I could not be positive that the smaller 
ones were grebes. 

What I took to be a family of eight were by the shore one day, amusing 
themselves. Two or three of them acting as if they wanted to get up on some 
of the high stones along the beach, stretched their necks and put their bills up 
over the tops of the stones, but gave it up as if it were too high a step. One 
of them playfully leaned down and poked his bill at a brother, when the broth- 
er swam ahead out of his reach, leaving a beautiful glittering wake. Two out 
on the lake stood close together, their heads held high, green weed dangling 
from their bills. The long streamers seemed hard to manage but by throwing 
them up by a quick toss of the bill, they were finally disposed of. 

After a series of loud grebe calls, as if one had eried, ‘‘Here’s weed, come 
on in,’’ parallel lines of white spray showed a party of grebes running splash- 
ing over the water, as an interested onlooker from the farmhouse piazza com- 
mented, ‘‘going some!’’ One ran splashing for a long ways and then rose and 
flapped its wings. When another swam, gleaming light broke around its body 
and its wake behind. Once hearing a kr’ree, kr’ree, I jooked down and discov- 
ered two of the distinguished looking birds moving their heads and necks 
around. Both rose, as the two others had done before, and, side by side, rushed 
throngh the water; after which they dived. Perhaps the bath restored their 
tempers, for when they came up face to face, they began peaceably preening 
their feathers. 

When watching the grebes through the glass, down the high bluff and off 
over the lake, focusing on a seated grebe I was given a bewildered feeling of 
space and moving water by having a gull or tern fly into the disk of the glass 
and swoop down between me and my bird. Floating between water and sky 
the white terns and soft gray gulls gave a new sense of motion and depth to 
the picture. 

There was an ever shifting panorama—gulls and black and white terns 
wandering through the sky, strings of ducks winging their way to some dis- 
tant point, and black, long-necked cormorants flying low over the water to or 
from their nesting islands—all serving as background for the silvery-throated 
zrebes which, wherever they appeared on the lake became the center of inter- 
est. The note of the white Common Tern was one of the principal sounds in 
the air, its purring ter’r’r’r contrasting with the compelling kray-kree, kray- 
kree, and the high pitched kree,ee—kr’r’ree-eck of the grebes. About thirty of 
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the red-billed black-crowned birds were seen sitting on the edge of a sandspit 
one afternoon and they were often seen at sunset getting food from the lake 
aud flying off with it in their bills high across the woods in the direction of a 
large grassy slough where they doubtless had their nests. Bands of Black 
Terns also passed across toward the slough. 

Franklin Gulls, mainly spotty-headed immature, were seen mornings close 
along shore, wading up to their wings or swimming around in shallow water, 
dipping down to pick insects off the surface, dipping forward till their heads 
went under water and their tails tipped up; or, on occasion, standing in front 
of a pile of foam that had blown in shore, picking daintily from its soft masses. 
In the afternoons the gulls were generally out on the lake. In sweeping the 
lake with the glass I would locate the flock of grebes or individuals seattered 
out over the water by horizontal flashes from the white grebe breast or by the 
white vertical lines of the neck; while the white lines of the necks of the gulls, 
sometimes found swimming around in such close neighborhood that they had 
to be differentiated from the grebes, were shorter and wider; moreover, the 
gulls, riding high with wings tight at their sides and tails up at an angle, were 
always veering around as if set on sensitive pivots—often making a smeared re- 
flection, they veered so much—while the grebes riding low on the water, their 
bodies making compact ovals, rode steadily. One black-headed adult gull, acting 
as 1f trying to lead out a band of immature, faced them and then turned and 
swam ahead, looking back as if to make sure that it was followed. 

Out among the silver throats one day, a dark duck, apparently a White- 
winged Scoter, appeared, swimming rapidly through the flock making the grebes 
turn to look at it. Old ducks and their broods, notably scoters and golden-eyes, 
occasionally swam up along shore feeding and resting on the stones along our 
beach, and a Holboell Grebe with one young was seen several times swimming 
and diving near shore. There was also a solitary red-necked Holboell, proba- 
biy the father, which, while the white-throated Grebes possessed the lake, 
‘walked by his lone.’ When a King of the Grebes passed near him one day, he 
towered his head as if recognizing superiority ; but perhaps it was merely the 
- nine point superiority of possession ! 

Cormorants were often seen singly or in small numbers in the mornings 
coming from their breeding islands out on the main part of the lake where ear- 
her in the season we had seen some twenty-five of their flat stick nests vari- 
ously occupied by greenish eggs, skinny emerging nestlings, and larger black 
velvety young with orange gular pouches, waving black necks for food. Dur- 
ing the day cormorants were often seen in our cove—Whipple Cove—below 
the bluff. Several times, on looking down from my height, to my surprise and 
amusement, above the surface of the water I saw a pair of great, wide spread 
black wings, like giant butterfly wings, the droll birds sitting on the water 
drying them. When they were bathing, I could sometimes hear them splash 
their wings under water, after which they would rise and flap them in the air, 
opening them wide, and holding them out, like wired wings on a hat. When 
they rose to fly they splashed noisily and then with loud flapping, with convex 
figures—head and tail held low—they would make a wide curve out into the 
middle of the bay, to get headed for the islands; for though powertul fliers 
they were sadly lacking in the flexibility and dexterity of wing shown by their 
white brothers of the air. Seven were seen in line one night, a black file flying 
high toward their islands, their long pointed wings looking prong-like on their 
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downward strokes. On they went till they passed out of sight down the lake 
through the channel between the long slender spits at the mouth of Creel 
Bay—beautiful spits that, when the sun struck them looked like slenderly pen- 
ellled points of gold. 

When the ducks and grebes were close along shore, | often went up on the 
tin roof to see them better. While there, at different times, a family of Chim- 
ney Swifts burst out of the chimney and flew around chattering, the roll and 
wick-up of a Flicker came from the third story roof above and two young were > 
seen chasséing and then standing on the ridgepole, their spotted breasts show- 
ing against the blue sky; young Baltimore Orioles were heard teasing for food, 
an Arkansas Kingbird, known as the ‘‘yellow breast’’, passed, and the white- 
breasted flew by carrying straw; a Wood Pewee returned to its dead branch 
with a shake of the wings, a young cowbird on the ground opened its bill en- 
treatingly to a sparrow; a White-breasted Nuthatch and a Clay-colored Sparrow 
ealled; Song Sparrows, Maryland Yellow-throats, and Warbling Vireos sang; a 
Goldfinch rollicked by, and a Mourning Dove sped past; while two cuckoos ans- 
wered each other from the woods either side the house, and a Yellow Warbler 
flashed yellow over the green lawn. 

From the erest of our bluff there was a wide view, not only of the blue 
and white water of Creel Bay, with its widely curved, wooded coves and its 
long jutting points; but out beyond the points, south across the main lake to 
the softly purpled sides of Sully Hill, an old terminal moraine left by the re- 
treating glaciers. Here, appropriately enough, another relic of the past, the 
butfalo which had roamed the lake shores and all the wide surrounding prairie, 
lalled off in wantonness, was now with elaborate care to be reinstated in a 
National Park. So too, the Indians, belittled contemporaries of the buffalo, 
after outliving them and collecting their bones from the prairie, were now, with 
elaborate care gathered for education at the Industrial School at Fort Totten, 
af the foot of Sully Hill. 

Reminders of the early hunting days of the Sioux and Chippewa were 
seen at the farmhouse, where there was a pile of stone hammers and hatchets 
mostly plowed up on the farm. In one of eight large Indian mounds on the 
place—excavated by the National Museum—I was told that a Burrowing Owl, 
here at the extreme eastern limit of its range, had nested in an old badger hole. 
Another bird at its eastern limit, the Magpie, had also been recorded here, two 
individuals having spent a winter in the barnyard of a neighbor. One of the 
historic relics of the region was to be seen on the opposite shore of Creel Bay, 
the skeleton of an old passenger and freight boat used on the lake by one of the 
earliest settlers when the water reached the site of the present town of Devil’s 
Lake. 

Boats were frequently seen going and coming from the Chautauqua dock 
across the lake, row boats, motor boats and sail boats; and once a short race 
was seen between two of the pretty white-winged sail boats. When the motor 
boats, their sides sometimes glistening like the side of a grebe, made their eve- 
ving trips up the lake, the grebes watched with heads up, heralding their ap- 
proach with far-reaching alarm calls, and diving and swimming over to our 
cove out of the way. Sometimes when the boat had retreated the birds would 
eall and swim out again, but boats of any kind filled them with terror; and 
perhaps that was one reason why they felt safe at night on our undisturbed 
side of the lake, Near sunset one evening, the light rested on the wooded east- 
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ern shore of the bay, yellowing the points extending out into the water, while 
tue dark shadows of the trees in our cove gave depth to the picture. A beauti- 
ful sight was seen one morning from the crest of the bluff overlooking our cove 
—a large flock of Franklin Gulls hned up along the shore with the light on 
them suddenly burst away, gleaming white over the dark water. 

Another morning, fog obscured the lake, obliterating the long spit and 
almost hiding the woods of the opposite shore. At the foot of our biuff was 
seen the old mother Golden-eye, and near by a Franklin Gull, standing on one 
foot on a stone preening its feathers, its dimly suggested reflection contrasting 
with reflections under a clear sky, when the black head of a gull or the white 
throat of a grebe would be perfectly mirrored. While the lake was hidden, a 
Jarge flock of Franklin Gulls straggled by close to the house, and others drifted 
along the shore. A Kingbird giving chase apparently tweaked the feathers of 
oue and made another suddenly veer with a complaining cry. When the fog 
first melted back from the opposite shore so that the green of its woods and 
grass, together with the buffy grass of the spit came out, the sun illuminated 
four white necks so near together that as the birds swam slowly along they 
were seen as four dots within the circle of my glass, gradually approaching the 
outer rim, when a mirror-like flash came from the breast of one of the swimmers. 
Soon six grebes were seen slowly swimming toward the sun with the light high 
on their throats, after which the second spit came out of the fog and the sky 
was blue over all. 

The purring ter’r’r’r of the tern, and the strident hr’ray-kree, kr’ray-kree 
of the grebe were heard, and eighteen spots were counted on the water in the 
same belt of weed. Later, when the gray water was all a’sparkle, a gray gull 
sailed about over it, but no black dots could be seen except with the help of 
the glass. Another time when the water was dark, the grebes were white dots, 
and white terns flew around projected against the dark background. Once 
when the lake was still and white, the black pin heads were scattered out well 
apart over the water. When separated in this way the grebes kept calling to 
each other, for they are eminently social birds of close colonies. During rain 
they were also heard calling, and after a stormy night, when they were unusu- 
ally quiet, I inferred that they had been broken of their rest. 

In this Bay of the Grebes. beautiful motion pictures were constantly being 
thrown on our screen, especially in morning and evening. One night a glori- 
ous golden sunset made a water color of the lake, a small herd of cows wading 
along the opposite shore glowing red in the warm light. Suddenly the wind 
shifted from south to west. and the wide smooth lake ruffled in streaks that 
grew into long feathery white plumes. One morning at six o’clock the lake 
was so calm that the wooded shores of our cove and the opposite side of the 
lake were reflected so clearly that it was hard to tell which was woods and 
which reflection. About half the grebes were along our shore, the rest in the 
smooth water along the other side of the lake where they were white spots with 
short lines behind them. As the nearer ones swam, the line turned to the full 
wedge of the wake. One near shore was reflected charmingly, every move of 
its long-billed head and silvery throat being mirrored. 

There was another morning of exquisite reflections and delicate water ef- 
fects. Four long-billed, long-legged sandpipers were running along shore in 
dupheate, one very small one trotting off, as if in apology, in the opposite di- 
rection. A cormorant flew, closely mirrored in the lake. The sun flashed from 
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the silvery throat of a grebe. Whenever a bird moved on the water, he started — 
a series of circles. The Franklin Gull, pivoting around, made a series of cireu- 
lar ripples, while a diving grebe made a double series, one set for body, one for 
bill. A grebe was also seen riding with concentric rings ahead of it. 

When my week on the lake was over, I realized what would be the delights 
ot a close intimate study of a nesting colony of these original birds; for while 
my study had been a long distance one, it was enough to fill me with enthusi- 
asm for the rarely beautiful birds—the Grebes of the Silvery Throats. 

(To be continued) 


SOME OCEANIC BIRDS FROM OFF THE COAST OF WASHINGTON 
AND VANCOUVER ISLAND 


By STANTON WARBURTON, JR. 


WITH ONE PHOTO 


URING the summer of 1917 the writer, through the courtesy of Mr. E. 

A. Kitchin of the Glacier Fish Company, was able te take a trip on one of 

the company’s halibut fishing boats. One week, from June 26 to July 3, 
1917, was spent fishing on the Pacific Ocean off the coast of the state of Wash- 
ington and Vancouver Island. As I had very few duties connected with the 
boat’s routine, most of my time was spent in observing and collecting birds. The 
boat was a gasoline launch about sixty feet long, with accommodations for ten 
people. One day was spent opposite Grays Harbor, Washington, and the rest of 
the time in the vicinity of Vancouver Island. The boat carried a liberal supply 
of ice in which the fish were kept, which made it possible to take good care of 
the specimens collected. Luckily the weather was excellent, so good in fact that 
all birds shot were very easily picked up. 

The captain, Joe Magher, was very much interested in the work and did all 
in his power to make the trip a success. Many of the specimens could not have 
been secured but for the interest he took and the trouble he went to in collecting 
them. The crew also were always ready to help me in any way, and went to 
considerable pains to keep my specimens on ice. 

On Tuesday morning, June 26, we left Tacoma, and arrived at Cape Flat- 
tery, Washington, on the morning of the next day. Here the Tufted Puffins 
(Lunda cirrhata) were very common and exceedingly tame. The presence of 
the boat did not seem to bother them in the least; in fact; most of the time they 
only swam out of its immediate path. The California Murre (Uria troille cal- 
iformca) was also quite common, but. not as much so as the Puffins. The Cali- 
fornia Murres were always seen in pairs; one pair was collected. | 

On Thursday, June 28, about thirty miles west of Grays Harbor, a pair each 
of the Sooty Shearwater (Puffinus fuliginosus) and Pink-footed Shearwater 
(Puffinus creatopus) were collected. Both species were quite common about 
here, many flocks of each being seen; but perhaps there were more Sooty Shear- 
waters than Pink-footed. While in flocks they seemed rather wary, but when 
single birds were encountered they were very tame. They were feeding on the 
Msh which the fishermen left as worthless, these fish, caught at a great depth, be- 
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ing unable again to reach the bottom. On this date | collected a specimen of the 
-Skua (Megalestris skua), taken while eating a dead rock cod which was floating 
on the surface. About six of these birds were seen during the day. The captain, 
who is a keen observer, said that this was the third time in eleven years of fish- 
ing in this locality that he had seen them. He described the species to me at the 


Fig. 34. BLACK-FOOTED ALBATROSSES PHOTOGRAPHED OFF THE COAST OF WASH- 
INGTON. 


start of the trip, calling it the “‘strange bird’’, and the rarest bird in that lo- 
eality.. 

While not of a strictly ornithological nature it may be of interest to note that 
on this date a school of the Alaska Fur Seal were observed playing quite close to 
the boat . One Black-footed Albatross (Diomedea nigripes) was seen on this 
date. 
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The next day, Friday the 29th, our location was shifted to the fishing 
crounds opposite Vancouver Island. Here a pair of Common Tern (Sterna hi- 
rundo) and also a pair of Tufted Puffin were collected. The Terns were a 
pleasant surprise, appearing suddenly while the captain and myself were talking 
on the front deck. After the first bird was shot the other turned around and 
eame back, making it possible to collect this one also. The Black-footed Alba- 
{ross was very common on this date, and in fact until we left two days later. A 
few Cassin Auklets (Ptychoramphus aleuticus) were seen here. They were all 
in pairs and very tame, but were seen at a time when it was impossible to col- 
leet them. 

On Saturday I woke up to find the captain laughing at me, as he had just 
shot two Skuas and an albatross and the shots had not awakened me. I admitted 
the joke but took the first dory and hastened to get the birds. Before I could 
return the captain had another Black-footed Albatross dead in the water. Al- 
though this bird was shot at very close range it was made into a good specimen. 
While retrieving these birds I got so close to an albatross that I raised the oar to 
see 1f I could collect him in this manner, but before the fatal blow could descend 
the bird lazily arose and flew about twenty-five yards, where he sat, wondering 
what kind of tacties these were. That afternoon three Fork-tailed Petrels (Oce- 
anodroma furcata) were collected. The albatrosses were so plentiful and tame 
here that in the afternoon I made a few attempts to photograph them. 

On Sunday I went out in a dory while the fishermen pulled in their gear. 
The albatrosses did not seem to have any fear of the dory, as they often came to 
within ten or fifteen feet of me, sitting in the stern. Here I got my best picture 
(see fig. 34) of them as they followed the dory to get the fish which the fisher- 
men would leave floating. Occasionally two birds would claim the same fish and 
then there would be a tug-of-war, the victorious bird swimming to one side to 
eat it, while the other would follow the dory, hoping that the next fish would be 
his. The flight of the albatross, as I observed it, was very low, mostly sailing; 
indeed, I can think of no instance where I saw them over fifty feet above the 
water. Occasionally, while sailing, one would drag the very tip end of a wing 
through the crest of a wave without seeming to affect his balance. Sometimes a 
bird would fly so low in the trough of a wave that it would be lost from sight 
for an instant. 

On Monday, July 2, running out of bait, we started for Tacoma, arriving 
there on the afternoon of July 3. For the identification of both the Pink-footed 
Shearwater and the Skua I am indebted to Mr. H. S. Swarth of the Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology, who kindly determined them for me. The others, about 
which there can be no doubt, were identified by Mr. J. H. Bowles, of Tacoma, 
and Mr. D. E. Brown, of Seattle. The skins taken on this trip are mostly in the 
collections of Mr. Brown and myself. 

Tacoma, Washington, February 28, 1918. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SUBSPECIES OF CYANOLAEMUS 
CLEMENCIAE 
By HARRY C. OBERHOLSER 


XAMINATION of the series of Cyanolacmus clemenciae in the Biological 
FE Survey collection some time since disclosed the existence of a hitherto un- 

recognized subspecies. Further comparison with the other material in the 
United States National Museum now confirms the distinction first noted, which, 
it is but fair to state, Mr. Outram Bangs had independently discovered. Learn- 
ing, however, of the present writer’s investigations, he courteously volunteered 
to relinquish his claim. Since the northern race of this species proves to be with- 
out a name, it may be called 


Cyanolaemus clemenciae bessophilus, subsp. nov. 

Chars. subsp.—Similar to Cyanolaemus clemenciae clemenciae, but bill shorter; 
male with upper parts duller, particularly on the rump, which is more washed with gray- 
ish; lower surface decidedly paler; and throat duller. Female duller above and paler 
below than the female of Cyanolaemus clemenciae clemenciae, 

Description.—Type, adult male, no. 140247, U. S. Nat. Mus.; Fly Park, Chiricahua 
Mountains, Arizona, June 8, 1894; A. K. Fisher. Pileum brownish olive, with a grayish 
tinge and a greenish metallic sheen, the forehead lighter; nape and back metallic oil 
green, the nape anteriorly and the back posteriorly somewhat bronzy; rump and the 
shorter upper tail-coverts, metallic Saccardo’s olive, the feathers tipped narrowly with 
pale brownish gray; longer upper tail-coverts, and the tail-feathers, bluish black, becom- 
ing more brownish on the outer rectrices, the two outermost pairs broadly tipped with 
white; wings, including the greater and primary coverts, chaetura drab, with a purplish 
sheen; lesser wing-coverts metallic green, like the back; median wing-coverts chaetura 
drab, edged with dull metallic green, similar to that of the back; a short superciliary 
stripe dull white; a broad postocular streak, practically continuous with the superciliary 
stripe, white; sides of head and neck between fuscous and hair-brown, the latter glossed 
with the metallic green of the back; narrow rictal streak dull white; throat and chin me- 
tallic blue, between Vanderpoel’s blue and Blanc’s blue; breast and abdomen rather light 
brownish gray, the breast washed with metallic greenish, the abdomen lighter and more 
cleariy gray; sides and flanks of the same color, but slightly washed with metallic bronzy 
2reenish; flanks with a small tuft of pure white feathers; under tail-coverts mouse gray, 
tipped with dull white; axillars dull gray; under wing-coverts dull green like the back, 
but somewhat duller; edge of the wing narrowly pale brownish white. 


Measurements.—Male:' wing, 72-78.5 (average, 76.1) mm.; tail, 44.5-48.5 (45.8); 
exposed culmen, 21.5-23 (22.2). 
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Female:*? wing,69.5 mm.; tail, 41-43.5 (average, 42.3); exposed culmen, 23.5-24.5(24). 
Geographic distribution.—Southwestern United States and Mexico. Breeds north 
to the Santa Catalina, Chiricahua, Huachuca, and Santa Rita mountains in southeastern 
Arizona; the San Luis Mountains in southwestern New Mexico; and the Chisos Moun- 
iains in central western Texas; and south to the Sierra Madre of the State of Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. Winters south to southeastern Mexico (Vera Cruz). 
 Remarks.—This interesting new subspecies reaches apparently its greatest differ- 
entiation in Arizona and southwestern New Mexico. Birds from the Chisos Mountains in 
central western Texas show in some specimens a tendency toward typical Cyanolaemus 
clemenciae clemenciae, but are decidedly referable to Cyanolaemus clemenciae bessophi- 
lus. A single male from Guadalupe y Calvo, in the Sierra Madre, Chihuahua, Mexico, is 
intermediate, but is apparently nearer the northern race. This hummingbird is but a 
summer resident in the United States, and therefore undoubtedly winters in Mexico. 
Evidence of this is a specimen from Mirador, Vera Cruz. 
The type locality of Cyanolaemus clemenciae Lesson,* as given in the original de- 
scription, is Mexico, and the bird described is evidently the form breeding in central and 
southern Mexico. The bird introduced as Trochilus topiltzin by De la Llave* refers also 
to the same race, so that the bird from Arizona is the one entitled to a new name. 

This division of Cyanolaemus clemenciae into two races restricts the distribution 
of Cyanolaemus clemenciae clemenciae to the area in northeastern, central, and southern 
Mexico extending north to central Nuevo Leon, Zacatecas, and Durango; west to Jalis- 
-€0; south to Michoacan and Oaxaca; and east to Vera Cruz. 


Millimeter measurements of both races are added herewith for purposes of compar- 
ison. 


1Ten specimens, from Arizona and New Mexico. 
“Two specimens, from New Mexico. 
3Hist. Nat. Ois.-Mouch., 1829, pp. xlv, 216, pl. LXXX 


LXXX. 
*Registro Trimestre, II, no. 5, January, 1833, p. 49 (Mexico). 
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MEASUREMENTS OF SPECIMENS OF CYANOLAEMUS CLEMENCIAE CLEMENCIAE 


Exposed 
Museumand No. Sex Locality Date Wing Tail culmen 
U. S. N. M. 155280 @ Nahuatzin, Michoacan, Oct. 8, 1892 79 50 24.5 
Mexico 
U. S. N. M. 155231 ¢@ Nahuatzin, Michoacan, Oct. 8, 1892 78 47 24.5 
Mexico 
U. S. N. M. 155232 ¢ Patzcuaro, Michoacan, July 23, 1892 78 47 24.0 
Mexico 
U. S. N. M. 185206 @ Mt. Tancitaro, Micho- Feb. 26, 1903 76.5 49 24.0 
acan, Mexico. 
U. S. N. M. 155283 ¢ Las Vegas, Vera Cruz, June 11, 1893 78.5 50 23.0 
Mexico / 
U. S. N. M. 155226 ¢@ Cerro San Felipe, Oax- Aug. 23, 1894 19 49 Jaan 
aca, Mexico 
U..S. N. M. 128525 @ Cuernavaca, Morelos, Sept. 24, 1892 73 46.3 23 
Mexico 
U. S. N. M. 155229 @ Huamantla, Tlaxcala, May 13, 1893 19.5 50.5 23.8 
Mexico 
Average of eight males ile 48.6 23.8 
U. S. N. M. 155227 9 Cerro San Felipe, Oax- Aug. 23, 1894 68.5 43.5 25.7 
aca, Mexico 
U. S. N. M. 155228 9 £4Barranca Ibarra, Jalis- May 13, 1892 69.5 44 21ak 
co, Mexico : 
Average of two females 69 43.8 26.7 
MEASUREMENTS OF SPECIMENS OF CYANOLAEMUS CLEMENCIAB BESSOPHILUS 
. Exposed 
Museum and No. Sex Locality Date Wing Tail culmen 
U. S. N. M. 130554 @ East side of San Luis June 25, 1892 76.5 45.5 22.5 
Mountains, Mexican 
Boundary Line, New 
Mexico 
U. S. N. M. 1380553 @ West side of San Luis July 12, 1892 75 45 22 
Mountains, Mexican 
Boundary Line, New 
Mexico 
U. S. N. M. 130555 ¢ West side of San Luis July 11, 1892 CH 44.5 22 
Mountains, Mexican 
Boundary Line, New 
Mexico 
U. S. N. M. 140247 @ Fly Park, Chiricahua June 8, 1894 76.5 46 22 
Mountains, Arizona’ 
U. S. N. M. 140245 ¢@ Chiricahua Mountains. June 7, 1894 76.5 46 23 
Arizona 
U. S. N. M. 140246 ¢ Chiricahua Mountains, June 7, 1894 76.5 44.5 21.5 
Arizona , 
U. S. N. M. 140244 ¢ Chiricahua Mountains, June 10, 1894 75.5 47 21.8 
Arizona 
U. S. N. M. 140248 ¢ Fly Park, Chiricahua June 8, 1894 OT 48.5 22.5 
Mountains, Arizona 
U. S. N. M. 140249 @ Chiricahua Mountains, June 9, 1894 72 44.5 22.5 
Arizona 
U. S. N. M. 140250 @ Chiricahua Mountains, June 11, 1894 78.5 46.5 22 
Arizona 
Average of ten males 76.1 45.8 22.2 
U. S. N. M. 1380557 9 East side of San Luis June 26, 1892 69.5 41 23.5 
Mountains, Mexican 
Boundary Line, New 
Mexico 
U. S. N. M. 1380556 9 West side of San Luis July 12, 1892 69.5 43.5 24.5 
Mountains, Mexican 
Boundary Line, New 
Mexico 
Average of two females 69.5 42.3 24 
"Type. 


Washington, D. C., July 4, 1918, 
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SOME SUMMER BIRDS OF ALERT BAY, BRITISH COLUMBIA* 
By P. A. TAVERNER 


URING the summer of 1917,being enroute to Prince Rupert from Vancou- 

ver and having a few days to spare, | inquired as to the best available 

stopping place along the coast of Vancouver Island north of Comox, the 
northernmost station where systematic collections have been made on the Is!- 
and. Alert Bay seemed the place most easy of access and here | arrived August 
9 and eollected industriously until the 15th. 

Alert Bay is an Indian village situated on Cormorant Island, opposite the 
mouth of the Nimkish River off the northeast shore of Vancouver Island near 
the head of Johnstone Strait. Just to the north is Malcolm Island and beyond 
lie the waters of Queen Charlotte Sound. Cormorant Island is about five miles 
long and less than a mile wide. Down its center runs a rocky ridge, badly burned 
along its erest, but clothed with heavy timber along the shores. The village it- 
self is situated around the bend of the bay, on the west side of the island and 
facing the main steamer channel and Vancouver Island opposite, about two miles 
away. It is a characteristic west coast Indian village of community houses and 
carved totem poles, fringing a board walk just back of a bouldery beach encum- 
bered with rotting canoes, boats and garbage. Behind rise the bare, steep and 
stony sides of the backbone of the island. At either end of the Indian village are 
a tew homes of a small white population, the Indian agent, missionary and those 
engaged in the salmon cannery or the saw mill, which are the only organized in- 
dustries. Beyond the row of houses and still along the shores at either hand, 
the dense evergreen timber comes down to high water mark. The bush is all but 
impenetrable. On the slopes dense growths of moss, ferns and underbrush con- 
eeal treacherous, loosely piled boulders. Over this is laid a mass of fallen timber 
of large size which has to be climbed over, with unexpected pitfalls on the other 
side hidden by the rank damp vegetation. Through this rise great straight 
trunks of evergreens reaching fifty feet or so without a branch and continuing 
upward one to two hundred feet. The burnt ridge forms practically the only 
clearing on the island and this is so generally gridironed with fallen stuff as to 
be heart breaking to the collector. A path across the island, after climbing a 
break in the ridge, descends to low ground where it assumes the aspect of a can- 
yon through the densest kind of deciduous and evergreen brush. There is a 
wide, sandy beach on the east side of the island. There are no farms of any 
kind. A few white inhabitants have small kitchen gardens immediately adjoin- 
ing their houses, and an attempt had been made to plant a patch of potatoes 
amidst the bracken on a comparatively clear spot on the ridge, while three or four 
cows picked a living from between the fallen timber in a limited area adjoining. 

Across on Vancouver Island the mouth of the Nimkish River opens into a 
wide bay revealing great stretches of seaweed-covered mud flats at low tide. 
The bush is heavy, as described about Alert Bay, and only to be traversed along 
old grown-up logging tracks or by the disused logging railroad that leads back 
five miles to Nimkish Lake. Small clearings exist in the neighborhood and there 
is a considerable amount of local slashing and old clearing so grown up with un- 


derbrush as to be impassable without a brush hook except by infinite exertion 
and patience. 


*Published by permission of the Geological Survey, Canada. 
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It is easy to see that collecting in such country is discouraging, especially 
during mid-molting season when birds are at their quietest. Occasional glimpses 
of small land birds were observed as they disappeared in the tangle where 1t was 
hopeless to follow them or from whence when shot they could not be retrieved. 
An oceasional bird peeped on either hand along the trail and could not be fur- 
ther investigated. High overhead one might be aware of numbers of small birds 
darting about the branches, but at such range that they were usually safe from 
everything but a rifle. 

I spent a few hours in various directions about the village of Alert Bay try- 
ine to discover some practicable ground but without avail. A couple of trips 
were made to the mouth of the Nimkish River, and once along the railroad to 
Nimkish Lake. Most of these trips were practically blank. The most productive 
work was on the waters of Alert and Nimkish bays. The list of birds seen or 
collected is not large, but as little has been published about sections hereabouts 
I present it for record. 


1. Colymbus holboelli. Holboell Grebe. Three in bright red-neckead plumage 
seen off the east coast of the island. 

3. Gavia immer. Common Loon. Several loons seen every day, usually adults 
with two or three immatures. ; 

3. Brachyramphus marmoratus. Marbled Murrelet. Three or four murrelets 
seen constantly in the bay. One noted from the cannery wharf was still in nuptial plum- 
age, but the remainder of these seen and two taken were birds of the year. 

4. Cepphus columba. Pigeon Guillemot. A few constantly present on the bay. 
All seen were in full black and white plumage. None could be taken. 

5. Larus glaucescens. Glaucous-winged Gull. Large numbers cf Glaucous-winged 
Gulls were seen on the bay and on the tidal flats at the mouth of the Nimkish River. 
All plumages seemed present and an adult and a bird of the year were taken. 

6. Larus argentatus. Herring Gull. A number of Herring Gulls were seen about 
the mouth of the Nimkish River. The majority were in various stages of juvenility. 
One seeming adult was taken but. when in hand it proved to be not quite mature in plum- 
age. On dissection it turned out to be a non-breeder. There are two types of coloration 
ainong the British Columbia Herring Gulls. One has the black of the wing tips restricted 
ana lightened to almost gray, approaching the glaucescens type and described by Brooks' 
as Larus thayeri; the other has blue-black wing tipping and averages a larger amount of 
white specula and pattern than is shown by Atlantic birds. All intermediates exist, sub- 
stantiating Dr. Dwight’s* conclusion that thayeri is a subspecies of argentatus and the 
Pacific coast representative of that species. Until separate breeding grounds for these 
two types are discovered the logical conclusion is that Larus argentatus thayeri is a 
highly variable or perhaps a dichromatic form. 

7. Larus brachyrhynchus. Short-bitled Gull. Very common, dividing the honors 
in numbers with the Heermann Gull. Four specimens were taken, showing as many 
stages in plumage. No. 10930 is a bird of the year, very similar to the comparable stage 
of the Herring Gull, with dark bill, flesh-colored feet and hazel iris. No. 10922 seems to 
be a year older and intermediate between the last and the next; the grays are suffused 
with fuscus tints, it has a heavy tail bar, and the dark primaries are without pattern. 
The bill is dark with light greenish base, legs olive gray and the iris silvery. No. 10920 
presumably shows a succeeding plumage. The mantle is pure gray with just traces of 
fuscous on secondaries, while the primaries are black with definite white pattern, and 
the tail bar is nearly lost. The dark about the head is deeper in color than in the pre- 
vious bird, but sharper in detail and less suffused. Most of the plumage is fresh while 
the previous specimen is much worn. The soft parts are similar to the last. No. 10931 
has apparently just molted into the adult winter plumage and has but a few scattered 
feathers of the immature. It is at least a year older than the preceding. The bill is 
fight yellow slightly greenish at base, with red gape. The legs are yellowish olive and 
the iris hazel. This last item is peculiar, for unless these specimens are abnormal they 


*Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., LIX, no. 5, 1915. 
*Auk, XXXIV, 1917, pp. 413-414, 
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indicate that the iris changes from hazel in the young to silver in the immature and back 
again to the original hazel in the adult. It thus seems that the Short-billed Gull is not 
mature until after its third winter at least. 

8. Larus heermanni. Heermann Gull. Very common. All plumages seemed to 
be present, though birds of the year were scarce. Five specimens were taken, all in 
worn and molting condition. I have not a sufficient series to work out the ages, but 
suspect that some of them are just taking on the first adult winter plumage. In sum- 
mer, Herring Gulls divide into breeding and non-breeding communities, the latter con- 
sisting mostly of juveniles approaching maturity and a few subnormal adults. These 
Heermann Gulls summering far north of their breeding grounds are probably of this 
type. 

9. Puffinus griseus (sp?). Shearwater. On the east side of Cormorant Island 
I saw two shearwaters beating and wheeling along the shore. Enroute from Alert Bay 
to Prince Rupert, in Queen Charlotte Scund, I saw from the ship a number of similar 
gray birds. None came close enough for specific determination and I include them un- 
der this species hypothetically. 

10. Nettion carolinensis. Green-winged Teal. Two juvenile males were taken in 
the lower stretch of the Nimkish River. 

11. Mergus sp?. Merganser. A couple of juveniie or female mergansers were 
seen in the channel between Vancouver and Cormorant islands but could not be speci- 
fically identified. 

12. Oidemia deglandi. White-winged Scoter. Seen several times flying up or 
down the main steamer channel. 


13. Branta canadensis. Canada Goose. A flock noted flying up the main steamer 
channel. 


14. Ardea herodias. Great Blue Heron. Quite a number seen at low tide on the 
flats about the mouth of the Nimkish River. 

15. Ereunetes mauri. Western Sandpiper. Flocks containing several hundred 
small sandpipers were seen on the flats at the mouth of the Nimkish River, and a few 
smaller groups on the beach in front of Alert Bay. All taken were typical mauwri. 

16. A€gialitis semipalmata. Semipalmated Plover. One specimen, a juvenile, was 
shot from a flock of Western Sandpipers at the mouth of the Nimkish. 

17. Bonasa umbellus. Ruffed Grouse. Two seen along the logging railroad be- 
tween the mouth cf the river and Nimkish Lake. A day or so later a prospector going 
over the same ground saw a dozen or more. The only bird taken is a female and typical 
sabini. phi 

18. Dendragapus obscurus. Blue Grouse. Said to occur on Vancouver Island 
opposite, but not noted by me. 

19. Lagopus (sp?). Ptarmigan. Ptarmigan are said to occur at some elevation 
on Vancouver Island opposite. Fannin® only gives rupestris without verifying evidence 
for Vancouver Island, and Swarth‘ lewcwrus on specimens taken. 

20. Columba fasciata. Band-tailed Pigeon. Two seen in the high tree tops in the 
slashings near the mouth of the Nimkish River. 

21. Halizeetus leucocephalus. Bald Eagle. Quite common along the whole coast 
traversed by daylight from Vancouver to Alert Bay. This includes from near Comox 
northwards. They were often noted sitting on floating debris out in mid-channel. About 
the mouth of the Nimkish River they were very numerous and came to feed on the 
exposed mud flats, being seen in adjoining trees waiting for the water to fall. It is 
indicative of the height of this comparatively moderate sized timber, that while straight 
below birds that were still some distance from the extreme top I was repeatedly unable 
to reach them with heavy charges of no. 1 shot from a twelve gauge gun. 

22. Falco columbarius. Pigeon Hawk. One taken near the mouth of the Nimkish. 
This proves to be a juvenile, and is so much darker than comparable eastern birds that 
I have little hesitancy in referring it to suckleyi. Another seen flying behind the village 
of Alert Bay was so obviously black that I include it under the same form. 

23. Otus asio. Screech Owl. 


Several nights at Alert Bay I was serenaded b 
what I took to be a screech owl. . : 


The tremolo was similar to that of our eastern birds 


3Catalogu iti i ir my i Ter ‘OF 
= Cn Heer gue British Columbia Birds, Francis Kermode, Provincial Museum, Victoria, 


*Univ. Calif, Publ, Zoology, vol. 10, no. 1, ILM) 
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but differed sufficiently to rouse a slight doubt as to its identity. It was shorter and of 
different quality, at times suggesting the laugh of the Loon but shorter and softened. 
Probabilities refer it to kennicotti. 

24. Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. Very common along all shores. 

25. Dryobates villosus. Hairy Woodpecker. This species was identified by its 
notes once or twice, but the bird could not be seen. 

26. Phloeotomus pileatus. Pileated Woodpecker. Heard several times and seen 
cuce in heavy timber adjoining the village. 

27. Colaptes auratus (sp?). Flicker. Heard in the distance several times about. 
the village but not seen. é 

28. Selasphorus rufus. Rufous Hummingbird. Common about the flowers in the 
small gardens in the village. 

29. Cyanocitta stelleri. Steller Jay. Common in the slashings near the mouth of 
the Nimkish, and seen several times in the deep woods along the railroad to Nimkisna 
River. All taken are stelleri, but the black on the back is sootier than is shown by our 
other specimens from farther south on the island. 

30. Perisoreus canadensis. Canada Jay. Said to be common at higher elevations. 
in adjoining parts of Vancouver Island, but not seen personally. P. c. obscurus seems to 
be the form occuring on the island farther south. 

31. Corvus corax. Raven. Said to occur rather commonly. Several times I 
thouguit I heard its hoarse voice but could not locate the croaker. 

32. Corvus caurinus. Northwest Crow. Very common along all shores. The 
Crows and the tide perform the office of garbage collector at Alert Bay. Practically all 
the household refuse is thrown on the beach. The crows are absurdly tame and shortly 
the little they leave is washed away by the incoming and retreating tide. 

33. Agelaius phoeniceus. Red-winged Blackbird. I heard circumstantial accounts 
of this bird’s occurrence on Nimkish Lake, though on my short visit there I did not dis- 
cover it. 

34. Melospiza melodia. Song Sparrow. The only sparrow seen and not very 
common or so retiring in the molting seascn as to be seldom seen. They inhabited the 
densest tangles in the slashings and could rarely be induced to come out where there was 


a chance of finding them after shooting. Three juveniles were secured. In spite of their 


ragged and juvenile condition I refer them to 7wufina. 
5). Swallows. No swallows of any species were seen, though all the residents 


spoke cf them nesting about their sheds and buildings. In the face of a nearby clay cliff 
I noted a number of holes that looked like the work of Bank Swallows. 

36. Bombycilla cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing. One specimen taken on top of the 
ridge behind the village. 

37. Nannus hiemalis. Winter Wren. Fairly common in the densest brush but 
so retiring as to be seldom seen, and when shot almost impossible to find. Only one 
was secured, a richly colored red bird that I refer to pacificus. 

38. Penthestes rufescens. Chestnut-backed Chickadee. The commonest land 
bird present. Parties of from four to ten were seen almost everywhere, from the dense 
shade of the logging road to Nimkish Lake to the open sunlight of the burnt ridge tops. 

39. Regulus (sp?). Kinglet. A few seen in the high tree tops, but too far up 
and in too poor light for identification. Individuals that momentarily dropped low 
enough were Shot, but invariably caught in the spreading fronds of the evergreen 
branches and could not be retrieved. 

40. Planesticus migratorius. Robin. Several seen about the village. 

Geological Survey, Ottawa, Canada, April 5, 1918. 
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Second Occurrence of Wilson Plover in California.—While strolling on the ocean 
shore at Imperial Beach, San Diego, County, California, May 11, 1918, examining with the 
aid of glasses various waders, I discovered a Wilson Plover (Ochthodromus wilsonius wil- 
sonius) and three Snowy Plovers engaged in feeding along the wave-swept beach. They 
all took flight, circled around over the breakers and settled on the wet sand at the edge 
of the water. The Wilson Plover permitted me to approach to within some fifty feet, 
then running rapidly would catch up with its more timid companions which had earlier 
moved out of possible danger. Similar acts were repeated a number of times; it then 
took the lead, uttered a few notes and flew in the direction of the original feeding place. 
On disappearing from sight, I retraced my steps nearly a quarter of a mile, and there, not 
a hundred feet from where they first flew, on a dry portion of the beach, the Wilson was 
seen standing on the sand-drift. Its associates were close by. Two of them claimed own- 
ership to a set of three eggs; the other appeared greatly disturbed when I examined a 
shell-lined hollow in the sand. Suspecting that the Wilson might have a brooding mate, 
I withdrew to watch from a distance, but as I did so, the bird gradually approached near- 
er. When I stopped, it would also stop and remain motionless. If I advanced too near, 
it would retreat, keeping the distance between us at all times the same or about so. This 
peculiar action was too trying for me, so I decided to give up temporarily the hunt for 
its nest. 

On June 16, I searched the beach carefully without seeing a bird of this species. 
All further attempts to locate this Wilson Plover were frustrated by the U. S. Govern- 
ment: for on my next visit to this locality, the beach and the road leading to it were pla- 
carded with large wooden signs, reading ‘“‘Danger: U. S. Aerial Gunnery Range.” 

So far as I can learn, this is the only Wilson Plover seen in the state since the spe- 
eies was added to the list of the birds of California through the record of a male taken by 
myself at Pacific Beach, June 29, 1894 (Nidiologist, 11, May, 1895, p. $87).—A. 


M. INGER- 
SOLL, San Diego, California, August 4, 1918. 


Heermann Gull With White Primary Coverts.—Mr. Willett’s note regarding the 
occurrence of white primary coverts in Larus heermanni (Connor, xx, May, 1918, p. 122), 
suggests the advisability of recording a similar specimen in the Museum of the Geolog- 
ical Survey of Canada. This bird is a female in worn changing plumage, probably just 
coming into maturity, taken August 14, 1917, at Alert Bay, B. C., off the northeast coast of 
Vancouver Island. Four outer primary coverts on one wing and two on the other are 
pure white. The dissimilarity is probably due to molt. Of a hundred or more gulls of 
this species observed at the same time and during several successive days this was the 
only one noted that showed these conspicuous white wrists in flight, and it was collected 
on that account. It is difficult to offer a satisfactory explanation to this sporadically 


(?) recurring variation—P. A. TAVERNER, Museum Geological Survey, Ottawa, Ontario, 
August 10, 1918. 


Pacific Coast Records of the European Widgeon.—Fifty years ago Dr. J. G. Cooper 
published the first note on the presence of the Huropean Widgeon (Mareca penelope) on 
the Pacific Coast. Since then, reports of the capture of this species have appeared from 
time to time, the most recent being that of Mailliard in THr Connor for last May, relative 
to specimens secured in 1908 and 1917. The records of the occurrence of the European 
Widgeon in America now number more than a hundred, of which nearly twenty percent 
are based on specimens taken on the Pacific Coast. The Alaska and British Columbia 
records have been published several times and need not be repeated here. The Wash- 
ington records are all recent and are due to the energy of Bowles and Warburton who 
have reported one record for each winter since 1915. So far as I am aware Oregon is not 
yet represented by any notes on this species. The California list includes at least eleven 
records, representing a dozen or more specimens and is exceeded only by that of North 
Carolina. Most of the California records are mentioned in Grinnell, Bryant and Storer’s 
“Game Birds of California” (in press), but the data of the California and Washington 
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specimens are not to be found in any one place and therefore it may be convenient to 
recapitulate them all briefly in the order in which the birds were collected. 
CALIFORNIA 
(1) 1868. San Francisco market. Several specimens. Cooper, Hero, Ce Acad. 
i 5 Bs 
a Dine February 17. San Francisco market. Specimen no. 542 in the Bryant 
collection. W. E. Bryant, Forest and Stream, xxv1, June 24, 1886, p. 426. lec 

(3) 1884, winter. Eureka, Humboldt County. Specimen shot by Charles Fiebig 
and now in the Eureka Public Library. Townsend, Auk, 111, 1886, p. 491; Proc. U. S. Nat. 
Mus., x, 1887, p. 184. , : 

(4) 1884. Rio Vista, Solano County. Two specimens [in collection of F. A. 
Holmes, obtained in San Francisco market January 25 and February, 1884]. Belding 
MS, quoted by Grinnell, Pac. Coast Avifauna, no. 11, 1915, p. 38. 

(5) 1890, November 24. San Francisco Bay. Specimen no. 124,776, U. S. Nat. 
Museum, collected by C. H. Townsend. 

(6) 1904, February 16. Bixby, Los Angeles County. Specimen shot by C. lek 
Mears on the Pasadena Duck Club preserve and formerly owned by Joseph Welsh of Pasa- 
dena. Now in the Grinnell collection. Grinnell, Auk, xxi, 1904, p. 383. 

(7) 1905, February 5. Bixby, Los Angeles County. Specimen shot by Robert Er- 
skine Ross on the same marsh in which the Welsh specimen was obtained. Ross, Forest 
and Stream, LxIv, Feb. 25, 1905, p. 153. 

(8) 1905? HKureka. Specimen in collection of Dr. F. H. Ottmer of Eureka. F. J. 
Smith MS, quoted by Grinnell, Bryant and Storer, “Game Birds Calif’. (in press), p. 112. 

(9) 1908, December 5. Merced County. Specimen in California Academy of Sci- 
ences, collected by Rollo H. Beck. Jos. Mailliard, Condor, xx, May, 1918, p. 122. 

(10) 1911, October 20. Arcata Bay, Humboldt County. Specimen shot by Alden 
Trott. F. J. Smith MS, quoted by Grinnell, Bryant and Storer, “Game Birds Calif”. 
(in press), p. 112. 

(11) 1917, December 19. Norman, Glenn County. Specimen belonging to the 
Zindo Gun Club, shot by Samuel Pond of San Francisco, and now in the office of Drs. C. 
H. Bell and E. Pitres of that city. Jos. Mailliard, Condor, xx, May, Ua foe, ILO) 

WASHINGTON 

(1) 1915, January 12. Nisqually Flats, Thurston County. Specimen shot by L. W. 
Brehm of Tacoma. Bowles, Condor, xvii, Mar., 1915, p. 102; ibid., xv, May, 1916, p. £29: 

(2) 1916, January 15. Nisqually Flats. Specimen shot by Mr. Ditz of South Ta- 
coma and now in the Bowles collection, Tacoma. Bowles, Condor, xvill, May, 1916, p. 129. 

(3) 1917, March 31. Nisqually Flats. Specimen collected by Stanton Warbur- 
ton, Jr., and now in the Warburton collection, Tacoma. Warburton, Condor, xix, July, 
WSEAS 10, WA 


(4) 1918, January 18. Nisqually Flats. Two adult males brought in to Edwards 
Bros. of Tacoma for mounting. Bowles, Condor, xx, Mar., 1918, p. 93. 


The California records include three birds from Humboldt Bay, three from San 
Francisco Bay, two from Bixby, Los Angeles County, and one each from three interior 
localities: Merced County; Rio Vista, Solano County; and Norman, Glenn County. So 
far as shown by the dates which have been recorded, the birds were shot during the four 
months from October 20 to February 17. Several of them are now preserved in public 
museums: The Bryant specimen should be in the Oakland Museum, the Fiebig specimen 
is in the Public Library at Eureka, the Townsend Specimen is in the National Museum, 
and the Beck specimen in the museum of the California Academy of Sciences. 

The five Washington specimens were all obtained on the Nisqually Flats, near 
Olympia, and were collected between January 12 and March 31. At least two are in the 
collection of J. H. Bowles and one is in that of Stanton Warburton, Jr. . 

All the birds enumerated in the above lists were males. 
suishing the females of Mareca penelope and 
more females of the former species are not re 
tion on the part of Sportsmen will doubtless br 
the European Widgeon occurs more frequentl 
practicable the present location of all recorded specimens should be ascertained and as 
Many as possible of them should be placed in i 


ly and permanently preserved.—T, S. Par 


ia.) 
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An Albino Magpie.—An Albino Magpie (Pica pica hudsonia) was observed by the 
writer near the Teton River, a few miles above Collins, Montana, on July 20, 1918. It 
was associated with others of its species, and flew across the road, in front of me, to 
alight on a fence post where it sat “singing” the characteristic magpie notes. It was en- 
tirely of a grayish-white, or very pale gray color, and did not exhibit any definite mark- 
ings so far as I was able to discern.—A. D. Du Bots, Dutton, Montana, August 12, 1918. 


New Records for Some of the Islands off the Coast of Southern California.— 
Through the courtesy of the State Fish and Game Commission of California an expedi- 
tion from the California Academy of Sciences was given the privilege of transportation, 
and when necessary, even accommodation, on the new launch “Albacore” during a recent 
patrolling and fishery investigating trip to some of the islands off our southern coast. 
Captain Nidever and his crew did all in their power to make the trip a successful one 
and to ensure the welfare of his temporary passengers, and hearty thanks are hereby 
accorded to the Commission and its able assistants for the kindness and courtesy shown 
to each member of the party. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Barton W. Evermann, Director of the Museum of the 
California Academy of Science, the party consisted of the following besides himself: 
Dr. John Van Denburgh, herpetology and oology; Joseph R. Slevin, herpetology; Joseph 
Maliliard, ornithology. Dr. Evermann was interested in botany and oology on this par- 
ticulai trip. On its way to the starting point the party was joined at Los Angeles by J. 
Eugene Law, who was interested in herpetology and ornithology. Santa Catalina, San 
Clemente, San Nicolas and Santa Barbara islands were visited, though but a few hours 
stay was made on any but San Clemente, where several days were passed at different 
points, Wilson’s Cove being the first landing made, on March 23, and which proved the 
most prolific of results of any point visited. The oological part of the trip was a distinct 
disappointment, but the other departments were very successful and many specimens 
were secured. 

According to the lists in Howell’s “Birds of the Islands Off the Coast of Southern 
California” (Pacific Coast Avifauna no. 12), the following are new records for the islands 
named. 

On San Clemente Island Dr. Evermann was positive that he saw several Cactus 


. Wrens (Heleodytes brunneicapillus couwesi), and he shot at one at quite long range with 


a collecting pistol, but failed to secure it. We were lying at Wilson’s Cove on March 24, 
and started collecting early in the mcrning on the ridge above the sheep corrals. Dr. 
Hvermann at one time came over the top of a hill that separated us at the moment and 
calléd to me that there were some Cactus Wrens up there. I went to the top of the ridge 
as fast as possible and for some distance chased what I supposed were a pair of these 
birds but did not succeed in approaching within shooting distance, or even near enough 
for positive identification, before they disappeared. The next day Dr. Evermann saw 
several near the same spot, shooting at one with the pistol as above mentioned, but none 
of the rest of the party came across any of the birds nor were any signs of nests discov- 
ered in the cactus. There have been no records of this species from any of the islands, 
and it is unfortunate that no specimen was secured on this occasion, but it is hardly pos- 
sible that any one with as much ornithological experience as Dr. Evermann could have 
been mistaken under such circumstances as he related. 

On Santa Barbara Island, visited March 29, the Audubon Warbler (Dendroica audu- 
boni auduboni) was seen by several of the party at very close range, it being quite tame 
around the house of the keeper of the island. Though no specimens were taken there 
was ho possible doubt as to its identity. A Junco was seen by myself but not secured, 
probably Junco oreganus thurberi; and a Dusky Warbler (Vermivora celata sordida) was 
noted by both Dr. Van Denburgh and myself, but was not shot as it was impossible to re- 
trieve it among the thick cactus where seen, and from which it did not seem to care to 
be separated. It was my good fortune to secure a Western Chipping Sparrow (Spizella 
passerina arizonae) and a Lincoln Sparrow (Melospiza lincolni lincolni), neither of which 
had been recorded from this island. It happened that several small sparrows popped up 
out of a small heap of dead ice plant near me and stopped for a moment on top of it, long 
enough for a snap shot. Two of these were secured and proved to be the Western Chip- 
ping and Lincoln sparrows. No others of these species were identified. 

On Santa Catalina Island, March 30, a Pied-billed Grebe (Podilymbus podiceps) 
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was noted in Holland’s Cove, swimming around our launch, and ashore at the same place 
«a flock of Arkansas Kingbirds (Tyrannus verticalis), of half a dozen individuals, lit on 
a telephone wire near me and one was secured for the record. One or two others were 
noted as well in that vicinity.—JosrerpH Maiiuiarp, San Francisco, California, May 6, 1918. 


Extension of Known Distribution in Some Northern California Birds.—In company 
with Mr. W. C. Jacobsen, State Superintendent of Rodent Control under the Horticult- . 
ural Commission of California, the undersigned was privileged to cover several of the 
northern counties of the state in rapid reconnaissance during the latter part of May, 1918. 
With previously known facts of bird distribution in the region traversed pretty well in 
mind it was possible to recognize any occurrence of species beyond their previously re- 
corded limits. The more important cases of this sort were as follows: 

Sayornis nigricans. Black Phoebe. On May 13 a pair was seen under a bridge 
across the Trinity River near Lowden; another pair was seen May 14 near and under a 
smaller wooden bridge at Hayfork; and a third pair the same day near a bridge over the 
East Fork of the Trinity River, at Minersville. In the second instance one of the birds 
was carrying nesting material. All three localities are in Trinity County; all possess a 
number of species of plants and animals usually found in the Upper Sonoran Zone, but in 
each place the bulk of the fauna and flora appeared to be Transition. 

Aphelocoma californica immanis. Long-tailed Jay. Seen almost continuously on 
May 18 through the Upper Sonoran Zone in Modoc County, from Cornell on the east side 
of Tule Lake, to a point some seven miles southeast of Straw, and again along the es- 
carpment between Canby and Alturas. In Lassen County the same day this jay was en- 
countered near Madeline, near the shores of Horse Lake, and in the valley of Susan Creek 
five miles northeast of Susanville. In all these localities the Long-tailed Jay was closely 
associated with the juniper belt. 

Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus.. Pinyon Jay. A large straggling flock seen among 
the junipers near Straw, Modoc County, May 18. 

Chondestes grammacus strigatus. Western Lark Sparrow. Noted at Weaverville 
and Hayfork, Trinity County; near Gazelle, in Shasta Valley, Siskiyou County; and sev- 
en miles southwest of Macdoel, in Butte Valley, Siskiyou County; as also at many points 
within the more commonly known range of the species. This bird is one of the frontier 
species of the Upper Sonoran Zone, in the direction of Transition. 

Amphispiza belli belli. Bell Sparrow. Numbers noted in full song May 13 in the 
plant association characterized by the dominance of the chemissal (Adenostoma fascicu- 
latum) on the south and southwest facing slopes towards the head of Sawpit Gulch, 3000 
io 3500 feet altitude, on Shasta County side of divide between Redding and Weaverville 
(see Weaverville quadrangle, U. S. G. S.). The occurrence seemed to be perfectly nor- 
mal and indicates the existence of this Upper Sonoran sparrow doubtless as a permanent- 
ly resident species around the extreme head of the Sacramento Valley. The northern- 
most previous record-station for the Bell Sparrow is Rumsey, Yolo County (see Pacific 
CORSE Ayal, mao, IIL, GIs, jo, WAAL). 

Mimus polyglottos leucopterus. Western Mockingbird. Three individuals ob- 
served along the state highway in the suburbs of Corning, Tehama County, on May 20. 
This is exactly as might have been expected, since Corning is well within the Lower So- 
noran life-zone, though near the northern limits of it in California. The extension of 
orchards of olive and citrus trees in that neighborhood is likely to favor the further 
spread of the Mockingbird. (See Auk, xxxvui1, 1911, pp. 293-300.)—J. GrINNELL, Museum 
oj Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, July 1, 1918. 


Long Waits for Sets of Winter Wrens.—On April 18, 1908, a nest of Western Win- 
ter Wren (Nannus hiemalis pacificus) was found in a small huckleberry bush, ready for 
the inner lining of feathers. On May 24 it contained six fresh eggs. On May 7, 1916, by 
watching the bird carrying nesting material, another nest was found among the roots of 
a fallen tree. When next examined, May 21, it was ready for the inner lining, on May 28 
it was in the same condition, and on June 3 it contained one egg and not a bit of lining. 


On June 11 it was thickly lined with small feathers, and contained six eggs.—Joun M, 
Davis, Hureka, California, February 4, 1918, 
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Large Set of Eggs of the Western Red-tailed Hawk.—I received a letter a short 
time ago from a former club member, Mr. O. F. Beekman of Wasco, Kern County, rela- 
tive to the finding of an abnormally large set of Buteo borealis calurus which I thought 
might be of interest to Conpor readers. The nest was found April 14, 25 feet up in a 
large cottonwood tree and contained two newly hatched young, two pipped eggs, and two 
eges far advanced in incubation. I have heard of a number of sets of five eggs, but this 
is the first one of six.—LAURENCE PrEyToN, Fillmore, California, May 25, 1918. 


Supposed New Record for Central Kansas.—On June 10, 1918, while collecting near 
Solcmon, in eastern Saline County, Kansas, I found a nest containing three eggs of the 
Painted Bunting (Cyanospiza ciris). I have spent several years collecting in this part of 
Kansas and have never noted the bird here before although I am quite familiar with the 
species, having collected it near Bartlesville in northern Oklahoma. Upon finding this 
nest I knew that I had made an important record, so returned three days later and col- 
lected the set and the female bird. The male was not seen. The eggs were highly incu- 
bated at this time. The identification is made certain by the fact that the female is dis- 
{inetively colored on the back, a bright greenish olive, and because the eggs are well spot- 
ied, all the other species of buntings laying plain unspotted eggs. 

Mr. A. K. Boyles, a taxidermist of Salina, Kansas, only a few miles west of here, 
stated to me that he had never known of the occurrence of this species in central Kansas. 
He is also familiar with the bird, having noted it in northern Oklahoma. Extreme south- 
ern Kansas (Barber and Comanche counties) seems to be the northernmost previously 
recorded locality (Goss, Bds. Kansas, 1891, p. 492).—A. J. Kirn, Solomon, Kansas, July 
20, 1978. 


Bird Notes from Admiralty Island, Southeastern Alaska.—The last winter has been 
a hard one in this section. It was all winter weather since last Thanksgiving, with snow 
ten feet deep the end of March. This was by far the worst winter I have ever seen here, 
and I believe that ninety percent of the deer will have died. In regard to recent papers in 
THE Conpor about the migration of horned owls to the Puget Sound region, here too they 
have been numerous. The rabbits all died in the interior last year (1916), and the lynx 
and owls have all been moving to the coast during the last two years. They have almost 
cleaned up the grouse and ptarmigan, and the lynx are now doing well on mallards, ete. 
Last fall I shot three Bubos around the house, and a visitor shot one that had just killed 
a mink. An acquaintance, a reliable man, was trapping around Icy Point last fall and 
winter, and he says that he killed more than twenty owls with clubs or by throwing his 
trapping hatchet at them. He saw a great many more, some of them sitting around and 
hooting in broad daylight. One that he killed was eating a loon, not dead yet, one was 
eating a gull alive, one was eating a squirrel, one was eating another owl which was nol 
dead yet, and one was eating a mink. Mink are very scarce, supposed to have been killed 
off by the owls. He found an eagle eating an owl, and I, myself, saw near a deer carcass 
signs that an eagle, presumably, had killed and eaten a white owl. I killed a very large 
Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaetos) in January at Mole Harbor, Admiralty Island. He had 
been trying to catch a duck until it was so wet and weak that I ran it down on the flats. 
The owls all left Mole Harbor when the snow began to pile up in December. There is a 
territorial bounty of fifty cents on eagles, and over three thousand have been killed. The 
Alaska Council of National Defence is striving to have bounties placed on bears and all 
sea birds.—ALLEN EH. HASSELBORG, Juneau, Alaska, March 29, 1918. 


A Late Nest of the Swainson Hawk.—A nest of Buteo swainsoni, examined by the 
writer on the 12th of July, 1918, was found to contain two eggs which were apparently 
fresh. The bird was incubating. The eggs were entirely unmarked. A subsequent visit 
on July 20 disclosed only an empty nest, with no hawks in sight. The eggs were prob- 
ably destroyed by men who had been at work in an adjacent field. The nest was well 
up toward the top of a cotton-wood tree on the bank of the Teton River, beside a ford. I 
first discovered it on July 7, when the bird was upon it, but I did not then climb up to 
examine it. 

This is much the latest nesting date that has come to my attention. Incubation 
is usually begun in this locality (southeastern Teton County, Montana) during the last 


\. 
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week of May or first part of June. Since this species is known to construct a new nest, 
if deprived of its first eggs, the present nest is doubtless a case of that kind. My notes 
show that Swainson Hawks were seen at this place on May 13, one of them soaring 
high above the river with nesting material in its talons.—A. D. Du Boris, Dutton, Mon- 
tana, August 12, 1918. 


Notes from Southern California—Franklin Gull (Larus franklini). A fourth rec- 
ord of this bird comes from the same locality as the three specimens taken by Mr. J. E. 
Law (Conpor, xvi, 1915, p. 96). This gull was taken by myself on October 29, 1917, 
from a great flock of Bonaparte, Western, California, Ring-bill and Herring gulls, feeding 
on the sewage where it discharges into the ocean at Hyperion, Los Angeles County. In 
plumage it is the same as the birds taken by Mr. Law, an immature, probably of the year. 

European Widgeon (Mareca penelope). On December 12, 1917, a clerk in one of 
the large public markets of Los Angeles called my attention to a pair of fine ‘“Red-heads” 
exposed for sale along with numerous other ducks of various species on his counter. A 
quick sale followed, the birds proving to be of the above species. Both were in perfect 
adult plumage, marred only by absence of under tail-coverts, which had been stripped off 
in removing the entrails. The proprietor stated they had been shipped to him from 
Brawiey, Imperial County. 

Red Phalarope (Phalaropus fulicarius). The passing of famed Nigger Slough, as 
a result of drainage work begun in 1916, removes the last considerable area of breeding- 
sround for fresh-water birds in southern California. The reduction of formerly extens- 
ive deep-water areas to wide stretches of oozy mud, partly covered by a thin sheet of 
water, appears to have coincided with an unusual visitation of Red Phalaropes to this 
locality. This species was first noted on the beach southwest of Los Angeles, May 23, 
1918, where several birds were taken and quite a number seen, at very close range, feed- 
ing about the cast-up kelp. On the 27th, several were noted at Nigger Slough, in com- 
pany with thousands of the Northern Phalarope. Frequent inspection of the slough dur- 
ing the following week showed considerable numbers of the Red species, in every stage of 
plumage from the gray winter to full breeding garb, but a rapid decrease of the North 
ern. Both were practically gone on June 8. 

Birds taken on the beach were greatly emaciated, while those taken at the slough 
were generally in good flesh, some of them fat, and all approaching breeding condition.— 
L. E. WyMAN, Museum of History, Science and Art, Los Angeles, California, June 15, 1918. 


When the Thrushes Cease from Singing.—In the California springtime we hear 
ihe sweet-toned ringing of the thrushes’ song, that of the Russet-backed Thrush (Hylo- 
cichla ustulata ustulata) for the most part, and of other varieties as well, in some re- 
stricted parts. We instinctively note the first of these seasonal outbursts of joy, but how 
many of us take note of when they cease? 

At first adding to our enjoyment of blossoming nature we soon become accus- 
tomed to the amorous outpourings of our avian friends and calmly take them for granted 
as a pleasing part of the fresh spring atmosphere, so that when they cease it takes us 
some time to awaken to the fact. Many times have I resolved to keep careful watch for 
the moment when these ringing notes would no longer be heard, and yet the season went 
by with this unnoticed. 

This summer, however, I have had exceptional opportunity to take note of what 
happened as regards two species of thrushes. Going to the Bohemian Grove, on the Rus- 
sian River about ten miles above its mouth, in Sonoma County, California, upon July 6 
(1918), I found that in the darker and less disturbed part of the grove—where my own 
camp is situated—the Monterey Hermit Thrush (Hylocichla guttata slevini) was quite 
abundant, frequenting the lowest hillsides and occasionally appearing on the floor of the 
canyon, and in full song. During the many previous years of my camping there, but an 
occasional note had been heard, while no individual had been actually identified. This 
difference in habits was probably due to the extreme dryness of the nearly rainless 
winter and spring, with water very scarce on the higher levels around the grove. 

The attendance in Bohemia was very light this year on account of so many mem- 
bers of the club being either directly or indirectly connected with war service, and 
human neighbors seldom appeared; so that passing most of the time quietly in my camp 
oifered unusual opportunity to note the bird-life round about. 


: There were certainly more 
birds of various sorts in the grove than ever noted before, 
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On the morning of July 20 I was suddenly struck by the absence of song, and from 
that moment nothing further was heard from the Monterey Hermit Thrush save for an 
occasional call note, the softly whistled ‘“kooit”. One or two were later seen on the 
ground near my camp and were approached, as they. were feeding about, to within ten 
feet, making identification certain beyond a doubt. Being fairly sure that their song was 
heard on July 79, and absolutely so as regards the /Sth, I can state positively that the 
singing stopped abruptly on the evening of either the 18th or 19th of July in this locality, 
and this in spite of the fact that a few birds must have been nesting very late in the sea- 
son, as evidenced by a female taken on July 7 with the yolk of an egg in the oviduct. 

The song of the Russet-backed Thrush did not cease as abruptly as that of the 
other, but was continued in a desultory manner for a few days and gradually died away, 
becoming less and less pronounced until it ceased altogether.—JosEpH MAILLIARD, San 
Francisco, California, August 9, 1918. 


A New Bird for Santa Catalina Island._-Howell in his “Birds of the Islands off the 
Coast of Southern California” (Pacific Coast Avifauna, no. 12, 1917), suggests that there 
has been relatively so little ornithological work done on these islands that a visit of sev- 
eral weeks to any one of them is almost sure to add one or two new migrants or winter 
visitants to the list. Proof of the statement is found in the fact that a stay of two days 
at Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, disclosed the presence of a bird hitherto unrecorded for 
any of the islands in the Santa Barbara Channel. The bird discovered, the Phainopepla 
(Phainopepla nitens), happens to be a summer visitant instead of a migrant or winter 
visitant. On June 12, 1918, I was on the south side of Descanso Canyon, just back of the 
new Si. Catherine Hotel, getting better acquainted with a Dusky Warbler, when my at- 
tention was directed to a bird with conspicuous white patches on the wings, flying about 
some elderberry trees in the bottom of the canyon. Closer inspection disclosed a “Silky 
Flycatcher,’ and a moment later a second bird of the same species was seen. The grace- 
ful flight and the flycatcher habits left no possibility of mistaking the identity of the 
pirds. The only other striking observations were regarding the tameness of Mourning 
Doves which fed within a few feet of the passersby; the common presence of the Mock- 
ingbird, heard everywhere; and the abundance of the Raven, five being seen in flight 
at one time.—Harotp C. Bryant, Berkeley, California, July 1, 1918. 


Late Snowy Owl Dates.—In regard tothe migrations of the Snowy Owl (Nyctea 
nyctea) last winter (1917-18) it may be of interest to report some late dates on which the 
species was observed by the writer and Mr. D. E. Brown of Seattle. These owls were 
seen daily at Westport, Grays Harbor, Washington, during the week of April 8 to 14, 1918. 
2 The first owl seen at this time was shown to us by Mr. H. A. Dusenbery, who stated 
that they had been in that vicinity all winter. The first owl coliected was taken by Mr. 
Brown on April 9. It was a large female, quite fat and with a full stomach. The con- 
tents of the stomach consisted of duck feathers, but it was impossible to tell of which 
variety. Another Snowy Owl was collected by Mr. Wilmer Dusenbery on April 11. This 
bird, again a large female, had the entire foot, tarsus, and upper leg bone of an American 
Coot (Fulica americana) in its stomach. 

Just previous to collecting this bird, Mr. Dusenbery had shot a few sandpipers, and’ 
the owl on seeing this had come over to get some. Its foot was within eighteen inches 
of one of the specimens when it was shot. Mr. Dusenbery said that this was of common 


occurrence when the owls were plentiful during the winter.—STANTON WARBURTON, JR., 
Tacoma, Washington, May 17, 1918. 


The Virginia Warbler in Californiaa—On August 1, 1917, Mr. Halsted G. White, 
while carryiug on field collecting for the California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, se- 
cured a specimen of the Virginia Warbler (Vermivora virginiae) at 9200 feet altitude 
near McCloud Camp, on Cottonwood Creek, east flank of White Mountains, Mono Coun- 
ty, California. The bird is in process of molt from juvenal to first annual plumage. 
There are many of the juvenal feathers still remaining about the head and on the belly, 
and, of course, the flight feathers belong to the juvenal plumage. The annual plumage 
is so nearly complete elsewhere as to exhibit plainly the characteristic markings of the 
species—yellow crissum, yellow rump, and yellow patch on chest. The specimen is no. 
28593, Mus. Vert. Zool. The age of this bird, and general “geographic reasoning”, makes 
it seem not’ unlikely to my mind that this warbler, now for the first time recorded from 


California, occurs regularly as a breeding species on the White Mountains.—J. Grin- 
NELL, Berkeley, California, August 25, 1918. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


As far as we are aware, bird banding has 
not been practiced to any considerable ex- 
tent on the Pacific Coast. This year Mrs. 
Amelia S. Allen, of Berkeley, and Mr. J. S. 
Hunter, of the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission, have undertaken to band some 
wild birds. Supplies of the necessary bands 
together with instructions as to their use, 
and the objects of so doing, can be secured 
from Mr. Howard H. Cleaves, Secretary of 
the American Bird Banding Association, 
New Brighton, N. Y. 


Dr. C. G. Stivers, of Los Angeles, a South- 
ern Division member of the Cooper Club, is 
now Captain, M. R. C., Aviation Section, Sig- 
nal Corps, with headquarters for the time 
being in San Francisco. 


FEDERAL PERMITS REQUIRED TO COL- 
ILIDOML — WIC NR AOIER NG = IBTNRIDIS, Walid he 
NESTS AND EGGS FOR SCI- 
ENTIFIC PURPOSES 


Collectors of birds, their nests or eggs for 
scientific purposes will be interested to 
know that the provisions of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act, which was passed by Con- 
gress and became a law on July 3, 1918, 
makes it unlawful to take, possess, or trans- 
port migratory game birds, or other migra- 
tory birds, their nests or eggs, without a per- 
mit issued by the United States Secretary 
of Agriculture in accordance with regula- 
tions under the new law which became ef- 
fective July 31, 1918. 

Applications for permits must be address- 
ed to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ten, D. C., and must contain the name and 
address of the applicant, the name of the 
State, Territory, or District, in which the 
specimens are proposed to be taken, and the 
purposes for which they are intended. Each 
application must be accompanied by certi- 
ficates from two well-known ornithologists 
that the applicant is a proper person to have 
a permit. 

The permit will authorize the holder there- 
of to possess, buy, sell, or transport migra- 
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tory birds, or parts thereof, and their nests 
or eggs for scientific purposes. Public mu- 
seums, zoological parks or societies, and 
public scientific and educational institutions 


“may possess, buy, sell, and transport in any 


manner at any time migratory birds, or 
parts thereof, and their nests and eggs, for 
scientific purposes without a permit. No 
specimens shall be collected, however, even 
for such institutions, without a permit. 

Permits will be issued free of charge, and 
will be valid only during the calendar year 
of issue. They will not be transferable and 
will be revocable at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Persons holding 
permits are required to report on or before 
January 10 following their expiration, giving 
the number of skins, nests, or eggs of each 
species collected, bought, or sold during the 
life of the permit. Every package in which 
migratory birds, their nests or eggs are 
transported shall have clearly and conspic- 
uously marked on the outside thereof the 
name and address of the sender, the number 
of the permit held by the shipper in every 
ease where a permit is required, the name 
and address of the consignee, a statement 
that it contains specimens of birds, their 
nests or eggs for scientific purposes, and, 
whenever such a package is transported or 
offered for transpcrtation from the Domin- 
ion of Canada into the United States, or 
from the United States into the Dominion ot 
Canada, an accurate statement of the con- 
tents. 

Holders of Federal permits are also re- 
quired to comply with State laws and reg- 
ulations governing the taking of migratory 
birds, their nests or eggs for scientific pur- 
poses. 

In a letter dated August 10, 1918, E. W. 
Nelson, Chief of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, gives assurance that the require- 
ments under the new law will be made as 
little burdensome as possible. Reasonable 
time will be given for allowing collectors to 
become informed in regard to these regula- 
tions and to take the necessary steps to meet 
them. But after that anyone who collects 
without a permit is liable to arrest and pros- 
ecution in the Federal court. 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 


May.—The May meeting of the Northern 
Division of the Cooper Ornithological Club 
was an outdoor meeting held at the home of 
the Secretary, Mrs. Allen, at three P. M. on 
Sunday, May 19, 1918. Dr. Evermann calied 
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the meeting to order. The following mem- 
bers were present: Messrs. Davis, Ever- 
mann, Kibbe, Smith, Swarth; Madames Al- 
len, Bamford, Ferguson, Kibbe, Knappen, 
Meade, Lueddemann, Schlesinger, Wythe. 
Visitors were Mr. Allen, Miss Barrows, Mrs. 
Bruce, Mrs. Evermann, Miss Ferguson, Mrs. 
House, Miss House, Mr. Meade, Mrs. Smith 
and Mr. Strong. 

The minutes of the April meeting were 
read and approved and Mr. Frederick Alex- 
ander Schneider, one of the founders of the 
club who had dropped out for a number of 
years, was elected again to membership. 
The following proposals were made: Mr. M. 
Herrick Spaulding, Montana Agricultural 
College, Bozeman, Montana, by W. P. Tay- 
lor and J. Grinnell, and Miss Elizabeth Fer- 
guson, 5 Panoramic Way, Berkeley, by Mrs. 
J. T. Allen. The committee appointed to 
consider the resignation of Dr. Gibbons re- 
ported in favor of establishing an absentee 
list with remission of dues for ull members 
resigning to enter army service, such provi- 
sion to be submitted to the Southern Divi- 
sion for approval. On motion of Mr. Swarth, 
seconded by Mrs. Ferguson, the report was 
accepted. Dr. Evermann then gave a very 


interesting account of the work cf three of 


America’s early naturalists, Audubon, Wil- 
son and Rafinesque. After disposing of a 
“loan collection of specimens,” the club en- 
joyed a short field trip through Strawberry 
Canyon.—AMELIA S. ALLEN, Secretary. 


JUNE.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Northern Division of the Cooper Ornith- 
ological Club was held at the Museum otf 
Vertebrate Zoology at 8 p. m., June 20, 1918. 
In the absence of the president and vice- 
president, Dr. Bryant took the chair. The 
following members were present: Messrs. 
Andersen, Beck, Bryant, Carriger, Dixon, 
Grinnell, Hansen, Loomis, Swarth and 
Wheeler; Mesdames Allen, Culver, Ferguson, 
Gunn, Meade, Schlesinger, Smythe. Visitors: 
Mrs. Bryant, Mrs. Dixon, Miss Hittell, Miss 
Marsh, Miss Roup, Mrs. Roup, Mrs. Wheeler, 
Mr. Meade and Mr. Schlesinger. 

The minutes of the May meeting were read 
and approved, and the Southern Division 
minutes for March, April, and May were 
read. Miss Elizabeth Ferguson, Berkeley, 
and M. Herrick Spaulding, Montana Agri- 
cultural College, Bozeman, Montana, were 
elected to membership, and the names pro- 
posed before the Southern Division in April 
and May (fifteen in all) were approved. 
Miss Eva Griffin, San Francisco, was pro- 


posed for membership by Mrs. Allen. 
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Business disposed of, the club enjoyed the 
privilege of listening to a talk entitled “A 
California Bird-Collector on South American 
Coasts and Islands” by Mr. R. H. Beck. 
Beautiful colored views were thrown on the 
screen, illustrating the life of the peoples of 
the different countries visited, as well as 
that of the petrels, penguins, ducks, cormor- 
ants, albatrosses and other birds. Ad- 
journed.—AMELIA S. ALLEN, Secretary. 


JuLy.—The regular meeting of the Cooper 
Ornithological Club was held at the Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology at 8 Pp. m., July 1S, 
1918. Dr. Evermann presided and the oth- 
ers present were Messrs. Anderson, Bryant, 
Carriger, Dixon, Grinnell, Kibbe, Lastreto, 
Loomis, Noack and Trenor; Mesdames Allen, 
Blayney, Ferguson, Elizabeth Ferguson, 
Kibbe, Kluegel, Lueddemann, Meade and 
Wythe. Visitors: Mrs. Dixon, Mrs. Ever- 
mann, Miss Evermann, Mrs. Roup, Miss 
Roup, Mrs. Thomson, Miss Thomson, and Mr. 
Meade. The minutes of the June meeting 
were read and approved. Miss Eva Griffin 
was elected to membership in the club and 
the name of Mrs. G. E. Kelly, Alameda, was 
proposed by Mrs. Bessie W. Kibbe. A letter 
from Mr. Remington Kellogg, containing in- 
teresting comments on the wild life in 
France, was read by Dr. Grinnell. 

In the absence of Dr. Miller, who was pre- 
vented by illness from giving his talk on 
the fossil birds found in the asphalt beds of 
southern California, Mr. Joseph Dixon gave 
an illustrated talk on the life histories of 
the Pacific Horned Owl, the lLong-eared 
Owl, and the Prairie Falcon, as observed in 
southern California. After some discussion 
the club adjourned to enjoy a closer inspec- 
tion of the skins exhibited and also of some 
very attractive paintings of ground squir- 
rels by Louis Agassiz Fuertes.—AMELIA S. 
ALLEN, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


MaAy.—Regular monthly meeting of the 
Southern Division, Cooper Ornithological 
Club, was held May 26 at 3:30 P. M. at the 
home of Mr. W. Lee Chambers, at Eagle 
Rock. President Miller was in the chair, 
with other members’ present: Messrs. 
Brown, Chambers, Edwards, Law, Moran, 
Morcom, Reis, Rittenhouse, Wyman and 
Zahn; Mesdames Law and Harmon. Visit- 
ors were Mr. Carruthers, and) Mesdames 
Chambers, Edwards, Moran, Pratt and Wy- 
man. 
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Minutes of the March and April meetings 
were read and approved. On motion by Mr. 
Reis, the Secretary was instructed to cast 
an electing ballot for the parties whose 
names were proposed for membership at 
the last meeting. New names presented 
were: Harry Stephen Ladd, St. Louis, Mo., 
by Mr. Chambers; Miss Lillian Holbert, Fort 
Worth, Texas, by John B. Litsey; and M. 
Herrick Spaulding, Bozeman, Montana, by 
W. P. Taylor and J. Grinnell. 

A letter from the Chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game Commission, re- 
garding the status of the Heath Hen, also 
an extract on the same subject, from the 
annual report of that Commission, were 
read. These showed a sad decrease in num- 
bers, attributed to a fire which destroyed 
breeding birds, cover and food. 

In the general discussion Mr. Reis arid 
others told of finding many nests of smailer 
birds occupied by white-footed mice, which 
had destroyed the eggs or buried them in 
the nest material. Mr. Brown commented 
upon the great numbers of White-throated 
Swifis seen in Tahquitz Canyon, and upon 
the finding of a white Fulmar dead upon 
the beach recently. The unusual number of 
Western Tanagers this spring alSo was men- 
tioned. Business ended, the members spent 
a most enjoyable hour in Mr. Chambers’ 
splendid library, and in search of birds 
about the spacious grounds. An interesting 
feature was the nest of a Costa Hummer 
fitted neatly to the top of a section of bam- 
boo fish pole, of nearly the same diameter 
as the nest, and in use as a support for a 
small tree. Adjourned.—L. EH. WYMAN, Sec- 
retary. 


JuneE.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Southern Division, Cooper Ornithological 
Club, was held at the Museum of History, 
Science and Art, at 8:00 p. M., June 27, 1918. 
In the absence of president and vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Daggett was acclaimed chairman 
of the meeting. Other members present 
were Messrs. Hanaford, Holland, Moran, 
Reis, Robertson, Shepardson and Wyman. 
Mrs. Moran, Miss Ingram, and two other la- 
dies were visitors. Minutes of the May 
meeting were read and approved, followed 
by reading of minutes of April and May 
meetings of the Northern Division. On mo- 
tion by Mr. Shepardson the secretary was 
instructed to cast an electing ballot for the 
parties whose names were presented at the 
previous meeting. H. EH. McMinn, Professor 
of Biology, Whittier College, was proposed 
for membership by Dr. C. O. Esterly. On 
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proper motion the members unanimously 
approved the action of the Northern Divi- 
sion in establishing an absentee list, with re- 
mission of dues, for members resigning to 
enter army service. 

In the general discussion that followed 
the formal business meeting several mem- 
bers related recent experiences in the field. 
Mr. Reis produced a specimen of the mouse 
that he had reported at the May meeting 
as having occupied many nests of small 
birds in the canyons of the Palos Verde hills, 
to the destruction of eggs and young; it 
proved to be the common house mouse. A 
tray of skins of finches, longspurs, ete., re- 
ceived the usual attention. Adjourned.—L. 
EK. WYMAN, Secretary. 


Juty.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Southern Division, Cooper Ornithological 
Club, was held at the Museum of History, 
Science and Art, at 8:00 P. M., July 25, 1918. 
President and vice-president being absent, 
Mr. F. S. Daggett was named as chairman 
of the meeting. Other members present 
were Messrs. Brouse, Hanaford, Holland, 
Howard, Law, Owen, Robertson, Stormont, 
Swarth and Wyman. Mr. Hodgkins and 
Mrs. Howard were visitors. Minutes of the 
June meeting were read and approved. On 
motion by Mr. Robertson, the secretary was 
instructed to cast an electing ballot for Prof. 
H. H. McMinn, whose name was presented 
at the previous meeting. New names pre- 
sented were: S. Herbert Jenks, Pasadena, 
and F. B. Hart, Jr., Oakland? pyaeyeeee 
Chambers; Reginald Hodgkins, Los Ange- 
les, by Virgil--Owen. The following names 
were received from the Northern Division 
for approval: Dr. R. M. Leggett, San Fran- 
cisco; Adrey EH. Borell, Fresno; and Fred- 
erick Alexander Schneider, San Jose. 

Business disposed of, the usual discussion 
of matters ornithological followed. Mr. Law 
spoke of conditions in the Bluff Lake local- 
ity of the San Bernardino Mountains, Mr. 
Howard told of a trip to the San Jacintos, 
also of a visit to Baldwin Lake, in the San 
Bernardinos, where he saw a pure albino 
Eared Grebe, and Mr. Swarth mentioned a 
number of breeding birds of the University 
of California campus, at Berkeley, but which 
are known to breed in Transition zone only 
in southern California. Mr. Swarth also 
spoke briefly on economic work being done 
by the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, chief- 
ly among ground squirrels, and of field 
work done by himself in 1917 in the deserts 
of southern Arizona. Adjourned.—L. E. 
WyrMaANn, Secretary. 


For Sale, Hxchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member is entitled to one 


advertising notice in each issue free. 
the rate of ten cents per line. 
Rock, Los Angeles County, California. 


Notices of over ten lines will be charged for at 
For this department, address W. Lee CuHamsers, Eagle 


ExcHANGE—White-throated Swift sets, nests 
and skins iu exchange for other equally rare 
species. Will accept commission to collect 


Swifts and other species from this locality— 
. Mrs. ANTONETTE K. THomas, S2llings, Mont. 


For SALE—100 back numbers of Bird-Lores 
and Condors.—J. L. SLOANAKER, Kalispell, 
Montana. 


I WANT a complete set or odd volumes of the 
Proceedings of the Biological Society of Wash- 
ington. Will give good exchange or cash.— 
W. Ler CuamsBeErs, Zagle Rock, Los Angeles 
County, California. 


JOHN B. Litsry, 2611 Main St., Fort Worth, 
Texas, wants: One skin each of male and 
female A. O. U. nos. 239, 242, 246, in winter 
plumage. Can offer choice sets. a 


WANTED—Oologist, 1897, May and Dec., 
1899, April and Sept.; Nidiologist, vol. 1, no. 
2, Oct., 1893; Osprey, n. s., 1902, July; Au- 
dubon, Ornith. Biog., vol. 2; Coues, Second 
Install. Ornith. Bibliog., 1879; Oologist 
(Utica, N. Y.), vol. 1, nos. 1-4, 9; Zoe; Field 


and Forest; N. A. Fauna, 23; Loomis’s Calif. 
Water Birds, parts 1-5——B. H. Swatzs, 4728 
13th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


I DESIRE good museum material with com- 
plete data. Birds, eggs, marine forms, etc. 
Can furnish any of the southern birds, and 
have a good series of ducks: Gadwall, Blue- 
winged Teal, etc.; also shorebirds, geese and 
herons. Address ALFRED M. BaiLEy, Louis- 
tana State Museum, New Orleans, La. 


DONALD R. DickEy, San Rafael Heights, 
Pasadena, Calif. wants to purchase N. A. 
Faunas, nos. 16, 17, and 18. 


WANTED— Second-hand ‘“‘Game-Getter”’ 
pistol at reasonable cash price. Lock, stock 
and breech part must be in good working order, 
but condition of barrels immaterial.—JosEPH 
MAIL“LIARD,/815 Vallejo St., San Francisco, Cal. 


WANTED—Volumes 1 and 2 of Ridgway’s 
Birds of North and Middle America. For Sale. 
Coues’ Birds of the Northwest $3.50.—H. C. 
BRYANT, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Ber- 
keley, California. 


MEETINGS OF THE COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 


SourHERN Division: At the Museum of History, Science, and Art, 


Exposition Park, Los Angeles. 


Time of meeting, 


8 Pp, M., the last Thurs- 


day of every month; or on the Tuesday evening preceding, when the last 
Thursday falls on a holiday. Take south-bound car from town; on Spring 
Street, the car marked ‘‘ University’’, on Hill Street the car marked ‘‘ Ver- 
mont and Georgia’’. Get off at Vermont Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street. 
Walk two blocks east to Exposition Park. The Museum is the building 


with the large dome. 
NorTHERN Division: 


At the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Uni- 


versity of California, Berkeley. Time of meeting, 8 vp. m., the third 
Thursday of every month. Take any train or car to University Campus. 
The Museum of Vertebrate Zoology is a large corrugated iron building 
situated on the south side of the campus immediately north of the foot- 


ball bleachers. 
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NESTING OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN JAY 
By W. C. BRADBURY 


WITH ELEVEN PHOTOS 


Y ACQUAINTANCE with the Rocky Mountain Jay (Perisoreus cana- 
densis capitalis) has extended over a period of years, during many hunt- 
ing, fishing and other trips into its habitat, the mountains of Colorado. 

The birds were ever most welcome guests and were entertained lavishly or else 
helped themselves to what they could find. (See figs. 35, 36, and 37.) While 
seemingly profuse in thanks, and appreciative of hospitality, when it came to 
reciprocation—well they are ‘‘pro-Germans’”’ 

Should I attempt to recite in detail the efforts made, during the past five 
years, to secure nests, eggs and breeding data, and the failures experienced, 
your business manager would doubtless charge me double first-class advertis- 
ing rates for insertion in THE CONDoR, and such insertion would doubtless cost 
4 you the loss of many good subscribers. This neither of us can afford. I have 
a talked and corresponded with scores of mine managers, mining engineers, pros- 
pectors, guides, trappers and many other winter residents and visitors to the 
mountains, and have sent special men each season, until this year (1918), only 
to acquire experience. 

Among those interested was Judge S. M. Blair of Breckinridge, an old 
a friend and associate of Edwin Carter, who claimed to have collected for the lat- 
a ter two sets of Rocky Mountain Jay’s eggs in 1879. (See Bendire’s Life His- 
i tories of North American Birds, 1895, page 388.) The judge interested local 
miners and others, and despite his years, made several personal, though unsuc- 
cessful trips on snow shoes to reported nests. 

The advice I gave every one that I believed these jays nested in March and 
| April, subjected me to more or less ‘‘jollying’’ from alleged friends; possibly 
fe a few excerpts from replies will be permissible, 
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‘‘Say B—, what kind of a yarn were you handing me when you said March 
at this altitude? When you recover, try again.’’ 

‘“With ten feet of snow below your skee and as much more in the trees, 
and the plumb-bob a foot below nothing, why not wait till June? The oe 
birds are not the nutty ones.’’ 

‘“Where have you been spending your winters since you shifted from 
sheep and elk to egg shells? Try Florida Everglades. Who’s your specialist 


Fig. 35. AbDULT Rocky MouNTAIN JAY AS GUEST OF THE 
DAUGHTER OF MR. J. D. FIGGINS, DIRECTOR OF THE COLoO- 
RADO MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


and does he hold out much hope to Mrs. B?’’ Ete. 

Still uncertain as to dates, I sent an experienced man to a mining camp 
above Alma, Colorado. (See figs. 388 and 39.) From there he worked up to 
an altitude of 11,000 feet (near timber line), seeking especially for these birds, 
and he was on the job February 14 to 18 inclusive. I quote briefly from his 
notes and report: ‘‘Snow drifts deep. Could get about on snowshoes only. 
Worked from nine to eleven thousand feet altitude. Saw more or less birds 


an 
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daily but no evidence of nests or nest building and the birds would lead no- 
where. Believing it too early, on February 17 I shot four jays which proved 
to be two males and two females. HKxamination showed the organs not devel- 
oped. Don’t think the birds would nest for a month. [These birds were 
brought to the Museum, where re-examination verified this condition.] Also 
collected a Clarke Nutcracker near timber line. It showed only slight devel- 
opment. On February 18, blowing a terrific gale and nothing more to learn, 
prepared to return to Denver.’’ The only other birds reported by him were, 
‘fa few Rocky Mountain Creepers seen, also several Mountain Chickadees, 
which are comparatively common at timber line.’’ 


Fig. 36. Mr. J. H. HATTON, OF THE FORESTRY SERVICE, ACT- 
ING AS HOST TO A Rocky MOUNTAIN JAY. 


In 1916, an artist friend being about to visit his summer residence in the 
hills for an indulgence in his hobby of painting mountain winter scenes, I ar- 
ranged with him to help me out. He arrived on April 6, and, starting a fire and 
some cooking, the smoke and fumes soon brought some jays. These were soon 
gorging themselves and packing off to hide in neighboring trees what they 
could not eat. The next day, the 7th, upon their departure, he followed them 
at a respectful distance as long as the difficult walking would permit, when 
they were lost to sight and he started to return. Glancing back, he discovered 
the birds following him, which they continued to do until the cabin was reached, 
where they again demanded a ‘‘hand out’’, receiving it as, though they had 


? 
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fasted for a week. On April 8 there was a repetition of the experience of the 
7th; on the 9th no birds showed up. On April 10, both old birds appeared, ac- 
companied by two young just able to fly, which would indicate the date for 
fresh eggs to be several weeks earlier. Several other parties have reported 
being followed back to camp, under similar circumstances. 

On April 9, 1916, together with a mining friend and another companion, I 
started from Granite, Colorado, for the cabin of the former, about six miles 
distant and ten thousand feet altitude, where he was sure jays were always 
about. As the snow was reported to be packed and frozen, no snow shoes were 
taken. Abandoning our conveyance a mile or so from the cabin, we began a 
steep climb over and around drifts. A thaw had set in, and though the crust 
wouid bear our weight at times, we were continually breaking through to the 
waist or shoulders and frequentiy deeper. On such occasions it was “‘some 
job’’ getting out, and progress was largely a matter of crawling and climbing 
out of drifts. Finally arriving at the cabin, we spent an hour or two building 


iy, 


Fig. 37. NAILED IT TO THE ROOF! NOTE THE EXPRESSION OF 
DISGUST ON THE FACE OF THE FORAGER. 


a fire, preparing coffee and lunch, and improvising skees and snow shoes from 
boards and box material. 

During this time, to our surprise, no birds appeared, and we separated and 
began a systematic search in different directions. I had just descended from 
the sixth tree I had climbed in fruitless inspection of nests containing nothing 
more valuable than sundry defunct squirrels, and was sprawled on my coat and 
broken snow shoes, on the snow, taking stock of my scratches and abrasions, 
when I noticed a jay not over three or four steps from my feet. It was moving 
about irregularly, pecking on the snow as a chicken might when feeding on 
scattered grain, and pretended to be unconscious of my presence. I had no 
tood to offer, nothing but comments, which were liberally tendered. During 
a period of five or ten minutes the jay continued its erratic movements, mov- 
ing off twenty or thirty feet and finally taking wing, and I was unable again 
to locate it. 
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During these proceedings I endeavored to discover with and without 
glasses what the jay was picking up, and later made a very careful search but 
found no trace of insect or other food. Indeed, I don’t believe there was any 
present. My companions had experiences somewhat similar to my own, seeing 
a few birds, climbing trees, ete., but they secured nothing except an extremely 
large cock dusky grouse. My mining friend, with a companion, made two sub- 
sequent trips of a couple of days each, to this and to another promising loca- 
tion. They found birds, but secured nothing. 

In early April, accompanied by assistants, | made another trip of over a 
huudred and fifty miles, on the reports of a reliable friend that ‘‘camp rob- 
bers’’ were apparently nesting. This trip resulted in collecting several sets of 
the noisy, vociferous Pinyon Jay but nothing I went after. Numerous similar 
{rips in person or by proxy were equally unproductive. 

In August, 1917, J. D. Figgins, Director of the Colorado Museum, captured 
alive four Rocky Mountain Jays near Alma, Colorado, altitude 11,000 feet. On 


Fig. 38. AT TIMBERLINE IN THE MOUNTAINS ABOVF ALMA, COLORADO; FEBRUARY, 1917. THE 
TYPE OF COUNTRY FREQUENTED BY THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN JAY. 


arriving in Denver, they were delivered to F. C. Lincoln, curator of birds. For 
their reception he had provided a commodious wire screen cage, located on an 
open porch on the shady side of his residence, and there they remained during 
the winter. Following are extracts from Mr. Lineoln’s report upon these birds, 
made from memory and recently mailed to me from the army camp where he 
is now located in service. 

‘“The birds, four in number, were received late in August. One died short- 
ly after, from injuries received in transit, leaving but three. One of these had 
the tip of the right wing broken, necessitating amputation, which readily 
healed. This bird later proved most tame of the three. The cage was furnished 
with a large bush, a swinging perch, a box high up in one corner, and, after 
Christmas, with a small Douglas fir tree. The last mentioned was an immedi- 
ate success, all the birds thereafter roosting in it. They were all practically 
fearless from the start, but developed no degree of tameness. They were easily 
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caught and permitted themselves to be handled at will, but always resented it. 
ae one with the injured wing soon became the tamest, eating readily from my 
rand. 

‘‘The principal food given them was meat, cooked or uncooked, bread, 
table scraps, apples and bananas. Their appetites were prodigious, and on one 
occasion the three ate both breasts of a teal duck, a large slice of bread over 
one-half inch thick, and half of an apple in one day. It was all eaten, for they 
soon became weaned of their 
natural habit of hiding food. 

“The most remarkable 

trait noticed, was their ecom- 
plete avoidance of each oth- 
er, absolutely no attention 
being paid by any one to 
any of the others, not even 
when I would deliberately 
feed the choice morsels to 
one bird. Early this spring 
I fitted up a thick canopy of 
yellow pine over the founda- 
tion for a nest, hoping the 
power of suggestion would 
cause them to mate, but this 
attempt was a total failure. 
The birds continued to ig- 
nore each other and the only 
use made of my attempt at a 
nest was to fill it with bread 
crusts and other refuse. It 
is of course possible that all 
three birds were of the same 
sex.’’ 
I have just today (June 
15) learned that since Mr. 
Lincoln’s departure for U. 
S. service, about a month 
ago, two of the three birds 
have died, and the third was 
turned loose. None was sent 
to the Museum and their sex 
is now undeterminable. 

In March of this year, 


Fig. 39. Woops NEAR ALMA, COLORADO; FEB- 


RUARY, 1917. THE HOME OF THE ROCKY ‘ 
MOUNTAIN JAY. I received word that a par- 


ty in the Cripple Creek 
district had located a ‘‘camp robber’s’’ nest that contained three eggs. The 
next morning (March 14) going about a hundred miles by train and ten by 
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wagon and afoot, I found my man, who showed me the bird and the ‘‘camp 
robber’s’’ nest and eggs at the altitude of 9,300 feet; but the last mentioned 
proved to be those of the Clarke Nutcracker—also locally termed ‘‘camp rob- 
ber’’-—and not the Rocky Mountain Jay, as I had hoped. Very welcome, but 
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a disappointment just the same, these eges were so nearly ready to hatch that 
it was very difficult to save them. 

Since the last occurrence I have received three sets of Rocky Mountain 
Jay’s eggs, taken in Colorado, each set accompanied by the nest and parent 
bird, and with detailed reports by the parties taking them. I will designate 
these as numbers 1, 2 and 3 in the order received by me, and quote from the re- 
ports accompanying them. 

Set no. 1. ‘‘From Grande County, collected May 2. Altitude 8,600 feet; 
nest in a lodge-pole pine about thirty feet high and three and one-half inches 


Fig. 40. NEST AND EGGS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN JAY; SET NO. 1. 


in diameter at breast height; nest about twenty-five feet from the ground, in a 
rather bushy top, located close to the trunk on a small limb. Some of the 
strings used in the nest were neatly bound around the limb upon which it 
rested. 

““The mother bird showed no unusual actions that I could observe, but 
while the nest was being secured, hovered about the nearby trees, flying back 
to the nest tree once or twice, and all the while making a terrible fuss.”’ 

The two eggs in this nest were more than three-quarters advanced in ineu- 


bation. 
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Set no. 2. ‘‘Location at about 8,700 feet altitude in Saguache County, Col- 
orado, in open stand of lodge-pole pine. The nest was on the south side of a 
tree fifteen feet high, located on two limbs two and one-half feet from the 
trunk and five feet from the ground. The tree was on a steep hillside upon 
which snow was two feet deep. The nest, so well concealed as to be located 
with much difficulty, was found through first noticing the bird, on April 3, 
carrying feathers from the chicken yard. She was not seen upon the nest 
again until the date upon which it was collected, April 26, at which time she 
was very tame, and could almost be touched when on the nest.”’ 


Fig. 41. NEST AND EGGS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN JAY; SET NO, 2. 


This nest contained three eggs but slightly incubated. 

Set no. 3. ‘‘Location, Gunnison County, Colorado, altitude where taken, 
10,600 feet. Generally at noon, when the miners came out of the tunnel to eat 
lunch, there would be five or six birds waiting for the scraps. Early in Febru- 
ary they began to disappear, and none was seen about the mine after February 
20. By that time there was eight feet of snow on the ground, and from that 
date on, frequent blizzards of several days duration, such as no man could en- 
dure. During the last of February and first half of March, made several trips 
of a mile or so through the timber, when I saw two pairs of birds only, and 
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found no indication of a nest. March 21 I saw a pair of birds, one following 
the other from tree to tree, one of them apparently with something in its 
mouth, but the hill was so steep I could not follow straight up with skees, and 
lost them. An hour or so later I discovered them, the lead bird with its mouth 
full of nesting material, and soon located the nest. It was about four feet from 
the top of a spruce tree, on the east side of a hill, absolutely concealed in thick 
foliage. I could detect nothing from any point either with or without my 
glasses, and as the birds were only building, did not disturb the nest. March 
28 1 revisited the nest site and saw both birds, but they were shy, and did not 
approach the nest, though they stayed in the tops of nearby trees. 


Fig. 42. NEST AND EGGS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN JAY; SET NO. 3. 


‘* April 5 no birds were present, but I investigated the nest, which was ap- 
parently completed but empty. I concluded it had been abandoned. 

‘‘April 9 could see nothing of the birds, but being now convineed that the 
nest was abandoned, I did not climb to the nest. 

‘‘ April 15, seeing nothing of the birds, I decided to collect the nest for ex- 
amination. To my surprise it contained two eggs, which I deemed an incom- 
plete set, and left it undisturbed. 

‘“April 21 no trace of the birds was to be seen, but when I climbed the 
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tree I found the female incubating and her mate in the thick foliage but a few 
inches above the nest. Neither moved until I actually touched the bird on 
the nest, which still contained but two eggs. The male left and 
was not again seen, but the female remained close at hand, either in the nest 
tree or one nearby, while I took the nest and eggs, and then collected her. The 
nest was in the top of a white spruce, fifty-five feet above the surface of the 
snow, which was fourteen feet deep on the level. The trunk of the tree was 
not over three inches in diameter at the nest site. The eggs on blowing proved 
to contain well developed embryos, probably one-half, and were doubtless part- 
ly incubated on April 15. The ovaries of the female were very small. For 
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Fig. 43. Eacs or THE Rocky MounTAIN JAY (SETS NOS. 1, 2 AND 3) AND, FOR 
COMPARISON, ONE OF THE CANADA JAY (SET NO. 4). 


about two weeks prior to collecting this set, it had been storming almost 
daily.”’ 
NESTS 

No. 1. Outside measurements 7x9 inches, total depth 314 inches, base 
and outside framework to within an inch of top, composed chiefly of pine and 
other twigs. 

Nest proper, outside diameter, 5x51 inches, walls about 114 inches thick, 
cup diameter 3 inches, with depth 134 inches; composed of fine grasses, cotton 
strings of several sizes, and large amounts of unravelled rags and white rabbit 
hairs; lined with same material and feathers. There are several pieces of cot. 
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ton cloth spread between the twig foundation and the nest proper. (See 
fig. 40.) 

No. 2. Base and framework, which extends to top of nest, 7x9 inches; 
total depth 4 inches; composed of pine and occasional spruce twigs, with some 
grasses interwoven. There are also visible six large empty cocoons each about 
three-quarters of an inch long. Cup inside 3x34 inches in diameter, depth 154 
inches. Nest proper composed of fine grasses and bark fiber neatly and close- 
ly woven together, and warmly lined with chicken and occasional grouse and 


Fig. 44. Rocky MOUNTAIN JAY, IN ESTES 
PARK, COLORADO. HIS ACTIONS CREATED 
THE DELUSION THAT HIS NEST WOULD BE 
EASY TO FIND. 


jay feathers. The walls are about one inch thick. (See fig. 41.) 

No. 3. Outside measurement, 6144x7 inches in diameter, depth 3 inches. 
The entire structure is composed of spruce twigs and tree moss, with a smail 
amount of coarse wood fiber and an occasional feather, all very closely and 
firmly intermixed and woven together. The cup is lined with tree moss, grouse 
and few other feathers. Inside measurements, 314 inches diameter, depth 1°4 
inches. (See fig. 42.) 

(The above would indicate the only material available. ) 

EGGS 


Color (by F. M. Chapman color chart): ground light pearl gray, spotted 
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over entire surface with fine to larger spots of brownish gray, heaviest on lar- 
ver end. (See fig. 43.) 
MEASUREMENTS IN INCHES 
lor comparison only, I include in the photograph (fig. 43) set no. 4, of 
two Canada Jay eggs taken with one newly hatched chick in South Dakota, alti- 
tude 4,400 feet, April 21, 1918. 


Set no. 1 Set no. 2 Set no. 3 Set no. 4 

1.26x.83 1.15x.85 1.20x.90 1.10x.78 

1.26x.85 1.24x.85 1.29x.83 Bl i5p-<,, 7-71 
1.20x.86 


Fig. 45. NEST OF CANADA JAY, TAKEN NEAR NEMO, SOUTH DAKOTA, APRIL 21, 1918. 


The author is greatly indebted to Mr. Smith Riley of Denver, as well as to 
his field assistants and also to Mr. M. M. Watson, an experienced oologist, for 
their interest and cooperation in securing eggs, nests, and data on the habits 
of the Rocky Mountain Jay and takes this opportunity of expressing grateful 
appreciation of their efforts in behalf of the Colorado Museum of Natural 
History. Photographs of the nests and eggs are by J. D. Figgins. 

Denver, Colorado, July 9, 1918. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A NEW LANIUS FROM LOWER CALIFORNIA 
By HARRY C. OBERHOLSER 


LEVEN specimens of a very distinct undescribed shrike from Lower Cah- 
fornia have for a long time been in the United States National Museum. 
The larger part of these are deposited in the collection of the Biological 
Survey, and were obtained by Mr. E. W. Nelson and Mr. E. A. Goldman during 
their long trip down the peninsula in the year 1905. In view of the present in- 
terest in Lower California it seems desirable to publish a description of this 
new form of Lanius ludovicianus; and it may appropriately bear the name of 
the well-known chief of the Biological Survey, and, therefore, stand as, 


Lanius ludovicianus nelsoni, subsp. nov. 

Chars. subs.—Similar to Lanius ludovicianus gambeli, but bill larger; white termi- 
nal areas on outer rectrices much smaller; upper parts averaging darker, though with 
the upper tail-coverts more conspicuously whitish; lower surface more tinged with gray- 
ish, particularly on the posterior portion. 

Description.—Type, adult male, no. 196172, U. S. Nat. Mus., Todos Santos, southern 
Lower California, December 26, 1905; E. W. Nelson and E. A. Goldman; original number, 
11885. Upper parts between neutral gray and deep neutral gray, somewhat brownish an- 
terioriy, and paling to rather brownish light neutral gray on rump; upper tail-coverts 
white, anteriorly slightly washed with pale neutral gray; tail black, all the rectrices ex- 
cept the middle pair tipped with creamy white, this area 19 mm. long on the inner web 
of the outer pair, but becoming smaller on each succeeding pair; also the outer web of 
the outermost pair of tail-feathers broadly margined externally with creamy white; scap- 
ulars basally gray like the back, but becoming broadly white on their terminal portions, 
forming a conspicuous white area on each side of the interscapulum; wings black on 
their exposed portions, the inner webs of the quills chaetura black, changing on the sec- 
ondaries inwardly to chaetura drab, the inner margins of these feathers brownish white; 
broad tips of the secondaries, narrow tips of the inner primaries, and a large basal spec- 
ulum on the primaries, creamy white; greater and median wing-coverts black, the former 
with small terminal shaft-spots of dull white; lesser wing-coverts like the back; a nar- 
row band across the anterior portion of the forehead, continuous with a broad stripe 
through the eye and across the ear coverts to the side of the neck, black; a narrow gray- 
ish white superciliary stripe; sides of neck like the cervix; chin and throat creamy 
white; rest of the lower surface and the lining of wings white; the breast and jugulum 
slightly tinged with buffy, the flanks, sides of breast and of body washed with pale neu- 
tral gray, least so on the sides of the breast. 

_ Measurements.—Male: wing, 98-99.5 (average, 98.7) mm.; tail, 100-107 (102.6); 
exposed culmen, 16-18.8 (17); tarsus, 27.3-29 (28.5); middle toe without claw, 16-17.5 (17). 

Female: wing, 95-98 (average, 96.1) mm.; tail, 97.5-101 (100.1); exposed culmen, 
15.5-16 (15.9); tarsus, 25.5-27.5 (26.9); middle toe without claw, 15-17 (16.4). 

Geographic distribution.—The southern two-thirds of Lower California, including 
the adjacent islands, north to 28° 30” north latitude. 

Remarks.—This new form is similar to Lanius ludovicianus mexicanus, but has a 
conspicuously larger bill, much paler upper parts, somewhat more grayish-washed lower 
parts, and smaller white tips on the tail-feathers. It resembles also Lanius ludovicianus 
unthonyi and Lanius ludovicianus mearnsi of the Santa Barbara Islands, California, but 
differs in its larger bill, very much paler upper surface, and somewhat paler lower parts. 
In its great restriction of white on the rectrices it is like these last mentioned two forms, 
and in this differs from all the other races of Lanius ludovicianus, even Lanius ludovi- 
cianus mexicanus. In fact on account of this, breeding examples from Santa Margarita 
Island, Lower California, have been referred by Mr. Ridgway' to Lanius ludovicianus 
mearnsi. Specimens thus recorded had been, however, skinned from alcohol and so 


much stained that their real characters, except those of size and white tail-spots, ‘are 
obscured. 


*Bull, U. S. Nat, Mus. no. 50, pt. III, 1904, p. 252. 
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The type of Lanius ludovicianus nelsoni is a winter bird, chosen because in perfect 
plumage, but we have also breeding specimens from Todos Santos, Lower California, the 
type locality, both in worn breeding plumage and in juvenile plumage, and these show 
piainly the distinctive characters of large bill and small white tail-markings. One exam- 
ple from La Paz, Lower California (no. 196171, U. S. Nat. Mus.), taken December 23, 
1905, is decidedly darker than the type, which latter represents the normal coloration. A 
single bird from Rosarito, the northernmost locality for Lanius ludovicianus nelsoni, 
seems to be entirely typical, and indicates the extent of the geographic distribution of 
this form in that direction. 

While Lanius ludovicianus nelsoni is the breeding form of Lower California, Lan- 
ius ludovicianus gambeli occurs there in winter, even as far south as the Cape San Lucas 
region, as the following three specimens in the Biological Survey collection show: no. 
196165, U. S. Nat. Mus., male, Santo Domingo, Lower California, September 27, 1905; no. 
196168, U. S. Nat. Mus., female, Magdelena Island, Lower California, November 24, 1905; 
and no. 196175, U. S. Nat. Mus., male, San José del Cabo, January 6, 1906. 

Detailed measurements of this new race are given below for purposes of compari- 
son. 


MEASUREMENTS OF SPECIMENS OF LANIUS LUDOVICIANUS NELSONZ, ALL FROM 
LOWER CALIFORNIA, AND TAKEN BY E. W. NELSON AND E. A. GOLDMAN UN- 
LESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


uo) <5) 

i St oo. gages 
nae Sex Locality Date Wing Tail BE x Bose 
TO. , & 5 A = 5 ca 
49925 [@]vixad. Santa Margarita Id... May, 1888 99.5 100:0° 16:5 2930 neeiees 
25438 & Todos ‘Santos? 9: | 22 eee 98.0 107.0 18.8" -2825eeties 
196172° } Todos Santos Dec. 26,1905 98.0 101.5 16.0 29.0 17.0 

196167 } Rancho, Santo Do- 
mingo, 25 mi. S. Nov. 14,1905 99.0 101.5 %6:50 282550 
‘San Jorge 

196171 3 La Paz Dec. 238, 1905 . 99.0 103.0 17.0 2ieseetGs 
| Average of five males: 98.7 102.6 TTL0P e2SesaeiieO 
149924 @ vixad. Santa Margarita Id... May 2,1888 96.0 101.0 15.5 27.0 16:0 
196169 [2] Santa Margarita Id. Nov. 29,1905 95.5 97.5 “G:008272a meee 
196170 Q Llano de Yrais Dee, 135 1905)". 96.0) LOI 0 ees 25.5 15.0 
196164 Q Rosarito Sept. 24,1905 98.0 4101.0 1650 27-35 ee0 
196166 Q Calmalli Sept. 29, 1905 95.0 22 16.0 27.0 E720 
Average of five females: 96.1 100M! 15S 2G oko: 


1Collector unknown. 
“Collected by J. Xantus. 
2T ype. 


Washington, D. C., October 15, 1918. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


The Kaeding Petrel in California.—The note by Dr. Grinnell in the January-Febru- 
ary issue of the Condor (vol. xx, 1918, p. 46), in which he concurs with Oberholser’s con- 
clusions concerning the white-rumped petrels of the California coast, is of considerable 
interest to California ornithologists. It leaves us with a blank space in our avifauna op- 
posite the name Oceanodroma leucorhoa kaedingi. I have in my collection a petrel which 
I have always considered to be kaedingi, and Mr. George Willett, whose acquaintance 
with the petrels on their breeding grounds is large, has also considered the specimen to 
be of that race. Dr. Grinnell has recently examined the same skin and concurs in this 
subspecific determination. He kindly furnishes me with a copy of the measurements as 
taken by himself: —Wing 142.7 mm.; tail 75.8; forking of tail 14.0; culmen 14.6; tarsus 
21.2. 

The specimen was taken at sea between San Clemente Island and San Diego ata 
point charted by the navigating officer, a graduate of Annapolis Naval Academy, as 32 
degrees 32 minutes north latitude. Where the International boundary intersects the 
coast line below San Diego, there stands a monument recorded as 32 degrees 31 minutes 
58 seconds north latitude (Am. Practical Navigator, U. S. Hyd. Office). Except for 
some unrecognized human error, the subspecies O. 1. kKaedingi must be restored to the 
avifauna of California with two seconds to spare.—LOoOYE MILLER, State Normal School, 
Los Angeles, California, September 23, 1918. 


First Occurrence of the Dwarf Cowbird in the San Bernardino Valley, California.— 
The long days of late June and early July, with the extra hour of daylight given by the 
daylight saving law, gave me some time in the evenings, after supper, to inspect various 
thickets in the bottom lands of this section. The time was. well spent and resulted in 
the discovery of the Dwarf Cowbird (Molothrus ater obscurus) at several points within 
six miles of Colton. 

Dr. J. Grinnell examined the bird collected and pronounced it of this species, and 
the first record 6f a cowbird being taken in the San Bernardino Valley. Mr. R. B. Her- 
ron, the veteran collector of the valley, examined the specimen and stated that he had 
never seen any of the birds or their eggs hereabouts. My investigations would indicate 
that there are a few cowbirds here this summer and that they are causing considerable 
damage to other small birds. 

The following notes on the subject may be of interest: 

June 20, 1918. Nest of Traill Flycatcher (HEmpidonaz trailli trailli) in a thicket 
several miles east of San Bernardino with two Traill Flycatcher’s eggs and a young bird. 
The young bird looked large for this species, and I returned several days later to find it 
much larger in size, while there were two dead flycatchers trampled to death in the bot- 
tom of the nest. I killed the young cowbird. 

June 23, 1918. Nest of California Least Vireo (Vireo belli pusillus) in a thicket in 
East San Bernardino, with four vireo eggs and one cf the cowbird. On June 20 the nest 
had ccntained cnly the four fresh eggs of the vireo. 

June 26, 1918. A nest of California Least Vireo in a willow thicket between Riv- 
erside and Colton contained three eggs of the vireo and one of the cowbird. 

June 27, 1918. A nest of California Least Vireo in a willow thicket in Hast San 
Bernardino contained two eggs of the vireo and one of the cowbird. On June 25 there 
had been two eggs of the vireo in the nest in perfect condition; on the 27th one of the 
eggs had a small hole in it, probably the work of the cowbird. 

June 28, 1918. On June 26 I found a nest of Traill Flycatcher between Colton and 
Riverside with two eggs of the flycatcher and one egg of the cowbird. One of the fly- 
catcher eggs, being badly dented, was removed from the nest. On June 28 only the cow- 
bird egg remained in the nest. On this same day I noticed a California Yellow. Warbler 
feeding a large cowbird which I later collected. 

Another nest of Traill Flycatcher containing one egg of the cowbird was collected, 
as it had been under observation some days and no eggs of the flycatcher had been de- 
posited. It is possible that the flycatcher eggs had been destroyed by the cowbird. 

June 30, 1918. In a willow thicket between Redlands and San Bernardino I found 
a nest of California Least Vireo with one large-sized young cowbird. The two foster 
parents, not one-third the size of the cowbird, made much fuss because I tried to rid 
them of their charge. 

July 2, 1918. A nest of the Traill Flycatcher between Colton and Redlands which 
had contained two fresh eggs on June 30 was apparently deserted, and one of the eggs 
had two large holes in it. I lay the blame for this on the cowbird. This same date a 
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nest of Lazuli Bunting (Passerina amoena) contained two eggs, one of which had a small 
hole in it. I blame the cowbird for the damage. This nest was in East San Bernardino. 

July 4, 1918. Nest of Lazuli Bunting with two bunting eggs and one of the cow- 
bird. This nest had been under observation for several days. In this same thicket in 
East San Bernardino a nest of either Lazuli Bunting or Western Lark Sparrow contained 
two eggs of the cowbird. It apparently had been deserted. This nest had been under 
observation for some days. 

July 5, 1918. A nest of Traill Flycatcher southwest of Colton contained two egg 
of the flycatcher and a cowbird egg partly buried in the lining of nest.—WILSON C. 
Hanna, Colton, California, September 16, 1918. 


First Flights of a Young Golden Eagle.—Miss F. HE. Schuman, a student in my biol- 
ogy classes, in whom I have the greatest confidence, reported to me an observation that 
was cf such interest that I asked her to write the facts down fcr publication. I offer 
them to Conpor readers at face value. 

“Last summer while my father and I were extracting honey at the apiary about a 
mile southeast of Thacher School, Ojai, California, we noticed a golden eagle teaching its 
young one to fly. It was about ten o’clock. The mother started from the nest in the 
crags and, roughly handling the young one, she allowed him to drop, I should say, about 
uinety feet, then she would swoop down under him, wings spread, and he would alight on 
her back. She would soar to the top of the range with him and repeat the process. One 
time she waited perhaps fifteen minutes between flights. I should say the farthest she 
let him fall was 150 feet. 

“My father and I watched this, spellbound, for over an hour. I do not know 
whether the young one gained confidence by this method or not. A few days later father 
and I rode to the cliff and out on Overhanging Rock. The eagle’s nest was empty.”’—F. 
EK. Schuman. 

If not a School of the Woods this would seem at least to be a Schooi of Aviation !— 
LOYE MILLER, State Normal School, Los Angeles, California, September 23, 1918. 


Some Texas Bird Notes.—The Rio Grande Turkey (Meleagris gallopavo interme- 
dius) was found in small numbers during April, 1918, on several large ranches near Mat- 
ador, Motley County. This locality must register very nearly the northern limit of its 
dispersal, for beyond, the region is very unsuited to turkeys, being almost destitute of 
suitable cover. The few now occurring keep tc the oak “mctts”’, and are given more or 
less protection from vagrant hunters. The ranchmen themselves never kill the hens. 

During my stay at Rio Hondo, Cameron County, in the month of January, 1918, the 
Beardless Flycatcher (Camptostoma imberbe) was ascertained to occur in the growth 
along the Rio Chloral. This particular location is some ten miles nearer the coast than 
Harlingen, where I found it in 1916. Confirming my previous experience, the character- 
istic call was the most frequent clue to its presence. Even at that early season the spe- 
cies was paired, and possibly this holds throughout the year. Later. more than two 
months were spent along the Rio Grande, within the same county, and often as near as 
eight miles to the Rio Chloral, but I failed to meet with it again. 

Scissor-tailed Flycatchers (Muscivora forficata) were plentiful in the vicinity of 
Roaring Spring, Motley County, April 18, 1918. On this date a norther was blowing, and 
the temperature was below freezing. Many individuals were found seeking shelter low 
down in the oak “shinnery” so characteristic of the region. 

Sennett White-tailed Hawk (Tachytriorchis albicaudatus sennetti) has suffered a 
serious reduction in numbers, in the lower Rio Grande region, within the past few years. 
I am certain that I did not see more than two or three individuals during a visit lasting 
over three months during 1918. About the only hawk that has maintained itself in nor- 
mal numbers there is the Harris (Parabuteo wnicinctus harrisi)—oddly enough the most 
easily approached of any of the larger raptores of that region. 

Several characteristic species of the hill country of the state were met with at Men- 
ard, in the county of the same name, during a visit from April 23 to May 17, 1918. The 
Texas Jay (Aphelocoma texana) was found, but in scant numbers and was confined to 
the short draws opening into the valley of the San Saba River. MHereabouts it is only in 
Such situations that juniper grows, a tree very intimately associated with the distribution 
of that bird. I discovered a nest with young, perhaps a week hatched, on May 1. 

That form of vireo now designated as Vireo belli medius, was fairly common in 
niixed oak and mesquite brush, mostly about irrigating canals, in the valley; but rarely 
was it to be found in heavy timber along the San Saba River. First seen May 2. The 
Black-capped Vireo (Vireo atricapillus) and Rock Sparrow (Aimophila ruficeps eremoe- 
ca) were initially recorded on May 7 and 9, respectively. Their late appearance was due 
prooably to the unusual drought, which delayed the hillside and mesa vegetation, to which 


both species are so strictly confined during their presence within our borders.—AUSTIN 
PAUL SMITH, Taos, New Mexico, May 28, 1918, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editors of THE CoNporR are greatly in- 
_debted to Mr. J. R. Pemberton for prepara- 
tion by him of the annual index appearing 
with the present issue. The admirably ac- 
curate “copy” furnished by Mr. Pemberton 
is an evidence of the high quality we may 
look forward to in the ten-year index which 
he is now compiling to cover volumes xI to 
xx of our magazine. 


Mr. J. Hugene Law has kindly consented 
to compile for the January issue of TH 
ConpdOR a new and complete list of Cooper 
Club members in military service. He will 
welcome assistance in this line from anyone 
who can furnish the latest information con- 
cerning the location and rank of Club mem- 
bers. 


A specially prepared glossary of words and 
phrases which can be used in describing 
birds’ voices is something which seems to be 
badly needed by students of field ornitholo- 
gy. Mr. Richard M. Hunt, of the staff of the 
Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, 
has undertaken to prepare such a ‘“‘nomen- 
clature of sounds” and will appreciate any 
suggestions along this line. 


A question has arisen as to the value of 
the annual roster of Cooper Club members, 
such as appeared in the last July issue of 
THE Conpbor, pages 147 to 156, and has ap- 
peared almost every year since our magazine 
began its career. It is claimed by some that, 
say, ten good pages are thereby appropriated, 
which might better be used for the recording 
of ornithology. The Editors are quite will- 
ing to submit this question to the decision 
of those Cooper Club members who are suf- 
ficiently interested in the matter to respond 
to a mail vote. Shall we discontinue print- 
ing the annual membership roster? Write 
“ves” or ‘no’ on a postal card addressed to 
the Editor of The Condor, Museum of Verte- 
brate Zoology, Berkeley, California. 


Dr. Charles W. Richmond has recently 
been advanced to the rank of Associate Cura- 
tor of Birds in the United States National 
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Museum. This is a well-deserved recogni- 
tion of Richmond’s scholarly attainments in 
taxonomic ornithology, as also of his fitness 
and experience as regards curatorial tech- 
nique. 


We would urge authors in general to ex- 
ercise greater care in the selection of titles 
for their articles. It is not unusual to receive 
for publication in THr Conpor papers, other- 
wise carefully prepared, lacking any title 
whatever, with, perhaps, a note ‘‘permitting”’ 
the Editors to place any heading they see fit 
above the contribution. In our bibliographic 
researches we often run across a title which 
gives no hint as to the nature of the article 
which it heads. Titles should be brief, but 
at the same time, should give as clear an 
indication of the subject matter of the arti- 
cle as is consistent with brevity. Consider- 
able thought can well be expended to attain 
the best results in this direction. 


Our readers will have read with interest 
Mr. Frank Stephens’ “Autobiography” in the 
September issue of THE Conpor. We are 
grateful to him for thus being the first to 
respond to our request. It is a pleasure to 
announce that three others of our senior 
ornithologists have now consented to furnish 
autobiographies; their contributions will ap- 
pear in early numbers of our magazine. 


During the past summer Dr. W. P. Taylor 
has carried on field work for the United 
States Biological Survey in parts of eastern 
Washington. 


Dr. Lee R. Dtce, recently of the zoological 
staff of the University of Montana, has be- 
come identified with the work of the United 
States Biological Survey and has removed to 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. F. C. Lincoln, Curator of Birds at the 
Colorado Museum of Natural History, is now 
in the Pigeon Section, U. S. Signal Corps, sta- 
tioned at the headquarters of the western 
department at San Francisco. 


COMMUNICATION 


TRINOMIALS AND CURRENT PRACTICE 


Editor of THE CONDOR: 

Mr. Swarth’s criticism (CONDOR xx, 1918, 
pp. 141-142) of my report on the ornitholog- 
-ical accessions to the Museum, in the Sum- 
mary Report of the Geological Survey of 
Canada, for 1915-16, is welcome, as it gives 
opportunity for presenting what is perhaps a 
novel viewpoint, and may be the means of 
opening up and airing an important subject. 
As a preliminary, I would state that this bi- 
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nomial system of list writing was not 
adopted as a protest against the subspecific 
or trinomial principle as such, nor in a spirit 
of arbitrary eccentricity; but, after due con- 
sideration, as a corrective to certain cur- 
rent evils that all will acknowledge to exist, 
and in the full belief that it marks an ad- 
vance, not a retrogression in scientific rec- 
ord. The fundamental correctness of the 
method has not been questioned; the expedi- 
ency of applying it to technical scientific 
usage alone is under discussion. 

It consists in listing the species under bi- 
nomial headings, reserving subspecific de- 
termination for the text following. It has 
the advantage of allowing the writer as fine 
definition as his facilities and experience 
warrant, and permits him to qualify when 
in doubt, or to suspend judgment where he 
deems expedient. It has the further advant- 
age of making every subspecific designation 
a conscious act of judgment and direct as- 
sertion, discourages the unconsidered copy- 
ing of names, and encourages original re- 
search and the statement of viewpoint and 
standards of judgment. It thus is flexible 
and adapted to all uses, and is a powerful 
psychological influence in the direction of 
caution. 

The evils that the writer thinks it tends 
to correct can be seen in any faunal list in 
which subspecific designations are given 
without the basis of their determinations 
being made clear, or a satisfactory authority 
being evident. A very good example of 
this use of subspecific names occurs in a 
list of birds of a section of one of the 
northern prairie states, in a recent number 
of an ornithological periodical of the high- 
est standing. I do not wish here to criti- 
cise either the author of this special paper, 
or the editor of the publication in which 
it occurs, but merely to call attention to a 
common fault, almost universally current, 
which could be largely corrected by the sys- 
tem in question. 

In this list, trinomials and subspecific no- 
menclature are used consistently through- 
out. Among other names appear Buteo bo- 
realis krideri, Melospiza melodia melodia 
and Agelaius phoeniceus phoeniceus. These 
identifications may be correct, but in this 
special region, the omission of mention of 
the Eastern and Western Red-tail, the Da- 
kota Song Sparrow, or the Northern and 
Thick-billed Red-wing, requires for general 
acceptance, more authority than is evident. 
It is not clear from the context whether the 
author has examined and compared his spe- 
cimens himself, subjected them to the scru- 
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tiny of others, or followed the common but 
reprehensible practice of identification by 
Supposed geographical probability. If the 
identifications were by acknowledged au- 
thority, or followed generalized pronounce- 
ments of authority, we would like to know 
who that authority is. Decisions according 
to the A. O. U. Check-List may differ seri- 
ously from those by Mr. Ridgway, and both 
from other authorities that could be men- 
tioned, and until such information is fur- 
nished, we can but withhold judgment upon 
the statements advanced. 

If the subspecific conclusions are based 
upon generalizations of geographic distri- 
bution, they are worse than useless. Pur- 
porting to be additions to our knowledge. 
they add nothing to it either to confirm or 
correct existing conceptions. If, as Mr. 
Swarth says, “the value of such a list lies 
largely in the exact subspecific determina- 
tion of the various forms at the points at 
which the specimens are taken’, the use- 
lessness of such determination when cor- 
rect, is as obvious as its danger when incor- 
rect. Geographical presumptions cannot be 
used as evidence for testing those presump- 
tions upon which they are founded. It is 
clear that in this case, representative of 
many others, trinomials are worth no more 
than binomials, and the latter might well 
have been substituted for them. We are 
willing to accept the writer’s statement 
that some form of Red-tailed Hawk, Song 
Sparrow, or Red-winged Blackbird, occurs 
in the region treated, but the third terms in | 
the names are so much waste ink and com- 
positing, containing potentialities for per- 
petuating error, without the possibility of 
correcting them. 

Subspecific designation is only warranted 
after specimens have been duly compared 
by competent authority with a suitable se- 
ries of material, and then draws all its 
value from the name of the responsible au- 
thority. Such work is of extremely technical 
nature, and is the field of the specialist who 
alone is competent through experience, and 
the possession of comparable material, to 
make pronouncement. It is neither possible 
nor necessary that all should be specialists, 
and facilities should be given workers in 
other branches of ornithology, whereby they 
can give to the world their undoubtedly val- 
uable results, without exceeding their legiti- 
mate limitations. The general public natur- 
ally follow the examples set by what they 
deem the best scientific practice, and when 
their models use nothing but trinomials, it 
is natural for them to conclude that they 
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should do the same, and in accepting hypo- 
theses as established facts, copy authority 
not wisely but too well. This evil cannot be 
corrected until the leaders set the example, 
and by their practice put the seal of ap- 
proval upon a system that can be followed 
by all without drawing invidious distinction. 
The system under discussion meets these 
requirements. 

“The startling innovation in ‘style,’ of 
which Mr. Swarth complains, is really no in- 
novation, as it was used by Stone and Cram 
in their American Animals in 1902. Mr. 
Swarth does not imply that it is fundament- 
ally or scientifically wrong, nor probably 
would he admit that innovations are to be 
deprecated, if sufficient reason can be ad- 
vanced for their adoption. This I have at- 
tempted to do. 

The English name that accompanies the 
binomial in the lists under discussion, is 
the specific one, and not that of the east- 
ern variety. Mr. Swarth is justified per- 
haps in being a little uncertain on this point, 
as the A. O. U. Check-List and current prac- 
tice has in many cases applied this name to 
cne of the component parts of the species. 
Even this sanction, however, does not make 
the practice correct. Certainly Cassin’s 
Vireo is just as much entitled to the name 
Solitary Vireo as the eastern race is. The 
latter can claim title to the term Blue- 
headed Vireo, or anything else that can be 
agreed upon. Other species show the incor- 
rect practice of the A. O. U. Check-List 
more clearly than this one does. Thus, the 
term American Robin obviously applies to 
all the races of the species, the A. O. U. 
Check-List to the contrary notwithstanding; 
whilst the race so designated at present re- 
quires a qualified term like Eastern Robin 
to differentiate it from the Western or the 
‘Southern forms. The part should not limit 
to itself the name of the whole. A system 
like the one under discussion, requires the 
correction of all of these misapplications of 
_ specific terms to racial parts. 

While agreeing with Mr. Swarth as to the 
necessity of recognizing and studying sub- 
species and their distribution, I cannot but 
feel that the subject has been given an un- 
due importance in American ornithological 
presentations. Subspecific differentiation 
is but a part of the study of ornithology, 
not its end and. object. We are today suf- 
fering not only from what Dr. Dwight calls 
an “indigestion of names” but also, to use 
another term from the pen of the same apt 
phrase-maker, from the “exaltation of the 
subspecies”. The subspecies, as a taxono- 
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mic division, is decidedly secondary to the 
Species in importance. Though through ge- 
ological time the species is a variable and 
uncertain quantity, at any one moment or 
on any given geological horizon, it is prac- 
tically a fixed quantity. Orders, genera and 
families are but conventional groupings of 
lower units merging into each other, with 
boundaries set by individual and varying 
opinions of expediency. Subspecies are 
also hazy in their outlines, and, within their 
specific limitations, blend together with ar- 
bitrary separations. As far as individual! 
human experience is concerned, species are 
comparatively fixed quantities, and are the 
only approximately definite and stable units 
of taxonomic measurement with which the 
zoologist deals. However, so closely has 
the lesser hazy division (subspecies) been 
examined, that it has seemed to occupy most 
of the horizon, and obscured the greater 
specific fact. The binomial method of 
heading corrects this distorted perspective, 
and by presenting the proper relationships 
visually, tends to restore them to their 
proper proportions in public concept. It 
does this, in spite of Mr. Swarth’s “com- 
plaints to the contrary, without loss of de- 
finiteness, for the writer can be as min- 
utely accurate as he cares to be. The 
vagueness to which he objects is purely per- 
sonal to the writer and these special pa- 
pers, and are not inherent in the system. 
The system and the writer are two separate 
subjects, and each should be judged upon 
its own merits. 

“In many cases,” Mr. Swarth says, “where 
he has evidently made up his mind as to 
the subspecies represented, there seems to 
be no good reason why the proper subspe- 
cific name should not be placed plainly as 
a heading.” The contrary method was fol- 
lowed for the sake of consistency, to illus- 
trate the flexibility of the system, and as an 
example. Liberties may be taken with an 
established and recognized system, but 
when under demonstration it should be fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion, and tested 
for all cases. 

The ‘atmosphere of vagueness and un- 
certainty” that Mr. Swarth finds in the pa- 
pers in question, is understandable. One of 
the features of current practice is that we 
treat with finality and definiteness subspe- 
cific phenomena that are essentially vague 
and uncertain. Reading over various lists 
and descriptions, there is little or no indi- 
cation given that many of the subspecific 
generalizations treated with dogmatic as- 
sertion, are after all but the expression of 
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personal opinion upon which no unanimity 
has been reached, even between acknowl- 
edged authorities of similar schools of 
thought. The discrepancies between the 
findings of the A. O. U. Committee, Ridg- 
way and some of the Pacific Coast authori- 
ties, is demonstration enough of this. 
Phrases such as “much browner’, “distinctly 
larger’, or “comparatively longer’, abound; 
yet when demonstrated by specimens, they 
are often such as can be seen only by the 
most careful comparison of a large series 
under special light conditions, and often 
are only average characters not shared by a 
majority of the race, and leaving many in- 
dividual specimens unrecognizable except 
by geography. Occasionally even, the most 
characteristically marked members of one 
form hail from the headquarters of another. 
Many of these minute differences undoubt- 
edly exist; some are only recognizable to 
supernormal perceptions, while others are 
probably the result of comparing insuffi- 
cient or uncharacteristic material. The 
fact that experts of supposedly equal au- 
thority arrive at opposed conclusions on 
viewing similar or even identical material, 
indicates that subspecific determination is 
not an exact science. Those who do not 
claim infallibility either in perception or 
judgment, may well qualify their decisions 
as personal opinion rather than indisputable 
facts. 

Mr. Swarth complains of ‘dribbling pro- 
tests” and “deprecatory remarks directed 
against many subspecies now quite univer- 
sally recognized by bird students”. I dare 
to take exception to the statement regard- 
ing the universality of the recognition ac- 
corded many or any of the forms in ques- 
tion. In fact I venture to state that there 
are few racial forms that meet with quite 
universal acceptance. At any rate there 
have been in the past, and probably still 
are, many forms that have been generally 
accepted only because no one _ seriously 
questions them. However, the “dribbling 
protests” and “deprecatory remarks’, inas- 
much as they are not expressions of mere 
querulous complaint, but aim to reflect the 
evidence as it appears to the writer, should 
add rather than subtract from conclusions, 
especially when they are contrary to those 
generally received. Reflecting as they do 
the basis of the judgment derived from 
them, they should be preferable to bare dog- 
matic decisions. In the example quoted by 
Mr. Swarth, the Gcshawk, I stated all that 
I was justified in assuming, i. e., that young 
birds are more coarsely vermiculated than 
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older ones. The facts are, that in a con- 
siderable series of these birds, all specimens 
with any remnants of striped juvenility in 
their plumage are, irrespective of geogra- 
phy, coarsely marked on the breast. I 
thought this was suggestive enough to men- 
tion, as explanation of my refusal to recog- 
nize it as a subspecific character. It will 
be noted that the western race is not whol- 
ly rejected. It is stated that there are indi- 
cations of differentiation, but they are not 
deemed constant enough, or marked 
enough, in British Columbian specimens to 
warrant subspecific separation, and the 
possibility of the existence of a well marked 
race elsewhere, say in Washington or Cali- 
fornia, is not disputed. Others who regard 
any perceptible variation as_ sufficient 
grounds for racial separation, or have rea- 
sons for deciding that age does not explain 
the difference in vermiculation, are at lib- 
erty to form other opinions. They are cer- 
tainly able to do so more intelligently with 
the data included, than from a bald dog- 
matic statement. The whole it seems to me 
goes to the limit of caution and deference 
to possibilities and to the opinions of oth- 
ers, without the sacrifice of personal judg- 
ment. If this is a fault, I plead guilty. 

The charge is made that many records 
are useless to any student of distribution 
without a re-examination of the material. 
This may be true, but I think to a less ex: 
tent than in the majority of lists that are 
received without remark, and the very 
things that make it less true, bring forth 
the criticism. In few lists will Mr. Swarth 
accept everything just as it is written, when 
they disagree with his own conceptions. I 
recognize this, and give him every oppor- 
tunity for translating my standards into 
his, yet he objects. More details might 
have been given, but the heading on every 
other page, “Summary Report’, is excuse 
for condensation and brevity. These are 
summary reports, and preliminary in char- 
acter, not final studies, and the author feels 
at liberty to reverse his findings any time 
additional data warrants it. 

In the case of the single trinomial cited 
by Mr. Swarth, Hybrid Flicker, Colaptes au- 
ratus cafer, that is the result of a regretable 
but obvious typographical error, the omis- 
sion of the hybrid sign (+) between the 
specific names, that slipped through the 
proof reading. Being in the field at the 
time, I was unable to attend to this import- 
ant duty myself. 

P. A. TAVERNER, Museum Geological Sur- 
vey, Ottawa, Ontario, August 19, 1918, 
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glaucescens, 184 
heermanni, 122, 185, 187 
philadelphia, 77, 85 
Leopold, Aldo, do purple martins inhabit 
bird boxes in the west?, 93; are red- 
headed woodpeckers moving west?, 
122 
Litsey, John B., an eastern record for the 
Townsend solitaire, 44 
Littlejohn, Chase, lesser yellow-legs and pec- 
toral sandpiper in San Mateo County, 
California, 44 
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Longspur, Chestnut-collared, 87, 113 

Loon, Common, 184 
Pacific, 24 

Loxia curvirostra bendirei, 22, 24 
curvirostra stricklandi, 22 
leucoptera, 85 

Lunda cirrhata, 178 


M 


Macrorhamphus griseus scolopaceus, 85 
Magpie, American, 72, 176, 189 
Mailliard, Joseph, early autumn birds in 
Yosemite Valley, 11; additional rec- 
ords of the European widgeon in Cali- 
fornia, 122; the Yolla Bolly fox spar- 
row, 138; new records for some of the 
islands off the coast of southern Cali- 
fornia, 189; when the thrushes cease 
from singing, 192 
Mallardss3sr35s os Ols 15; 133, 190 
Mareca americana, 188 
penelope, 93, 122, 187, 192 
Marila collaris, 24 
Martin, Purple, 42, 47, 61, 93, 132, 136 
Meadowlark, Western, 34, 61, 68, 69, 100, 112, 
134 
Megalestris skua, 179 
Megaquiscalus major macrourus, 42 
Melanerpes erythrocephalus, 122 
formicivorus bairdi, 16 
Meleagris gallopavo intermedius, 212 
Melopelia asiatica, 169 
Melospiza lincolni lincolni, 17, 189 
lincolni striata, 17, 18 
melodia clementae, 124 
melodia cooperi, 126 
melodia fisherella, 17, 18, 45, 126 
melodia melodia, 214 
melodia rufina, 186 
melodia saltonis, 126 
Merganser, American, 70, 73, 185 
Mergus americanus, 70 
Miller, Loye, the eastern kingbird in Cali- 
fornia again, 44; a surprising trait in 
the black-necked stilt, 126; the Kaed- 
ing petrel in California, 211; first 
flights of a young golden eagle, 212 
Mimus polyglottos leucopterus, 190 
polyglottos polyglottos, 43 
Mockingbird, 43, 190 
Molothrus ater obscurus, 41, 211 
Munro, J. A., the Barrow golden-eye in the 
Okanagan Valley, British Columbia, 3; 
review of his ‘report of field work in 
Okanagan and Shuswap districts in 
1916”, 48 
Murphy, Robert Cushman, review of his 
“natural history observations from the 
Mexican portion of the Colorado des- 
ert’, 97 
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Murre, California, 178 

Murrelet, Marbled, 98, 184 

Muscivora forficata, 41, 212 

Myadestes townsendi, 44 

Mycteria americana, 126 

Myiarchus cinerascens cinerascens, 41, 168 
crinitus, 41 
lawrencei olivascens, 168 
magister magister, 22, 168 

Myiochanes pertinax pallidiventris, 21 
richardsoni richardsoni, 46, 96 

Myiodynastes luteiventris, 96, 168 


N 


Nannus hiemalis, 186 
hiemalis pacificus, 190 
Nettion carolinensis, 185 
Nighthawk, Pacific, 24, 73, 78 
Texas, 41 
Nutcracker, Clarke, 199, 202 
Nuthatch, Canada, 46 
Inyo Slender-billed, 88 
Pigmy, 21, 73 
Red-breasted, 12, 16 
Rocky Mountain, 2 
Slender-billed, 75 
White-breasted, 176 
Nuttallornis borealis, 46 
Nyctea nyctea, 45, 93, 193 
Nycticorax nycticorax naevius, 39 


O 


Oberholser, Harry C., description of a new 


subspecies of Cyanolaemus clemen- 


ciae, 181; description of a new Lanius 
from Lower California, 209 
Oceanodroma beldingi, 60 
furcata, 180 
leucorhoa beali, 46 
leucorhoa beldingi, 46 
leucorhoa kaedingi, 46, 211 
leucorhoa leucorhoa, 46 
Ochthodromus wilsonius wilsonius, 187 
Oidemia americana, 85 
deglandi, 185 
Olor columbianus, 93 
Oporornis formosus, 43 
tolmiei, 17, 76 
Oreortyx picta plumifera, 61 
Oreospiza chlorura, 15, 73 
Oriole, Arizona Hooded, 170 
Baltimore, 176 
Bullock, 42, 170 
Scott, 22, 170 
Ornismya costae, 114 
Otus asio aikeni, 24 
asio bendirei, 127 
asio kennicotti, 185 
asio mccalli, 40 
asio quercinus, 127 
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Ouzel, Water, 13, 70, 78 
Owl, Aiken Screech, 24 
Barn, 40 
Burrowing, 30, 40, 176 
California Pigmy, 18 
California Screech, 127 
Dusky Horned, 45 
Flammulated, 58 
Horned, 191 ' 
Long-eared, 127, 134, 195 
Pacific Horned, 125, 127, 195 
Pigmy, 58, 127 
Rocky Mountain Pigmy, 86 
Screech, 185 
Short-eared, 101, 112, 113, 125, 127 
Snowy, 45, 93, 193 
Southern California Screech, 127 
Texas Barred, 40 
Western Barred, 58 
Western Horned, 40 
Oxyechus vociferus; 39 


P 


Palmer, T. S., Costa’s hummingbird—its 
type locality, early history and name, 
114; another reference to early exper- 
iments in keeping hummingbirds in 
captivity, 123; Pacific coast records 
of the European widgeon, 187 
Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi, 40, 212 
Parrot, Thick-billed, 100 
Partridge, Chestnut-bellied, 39 
Parus montanus, 61 
Passer domesticus, 42 
Passerculus alaudinus, 123 
beldingi, 57, 60 
sandwichensis nevadensis, 17, 18 


’ Passerella iliaca brevicauda, 139 


iliaca megarhyncha, 75 
iliaca stephensi, 138, 139 

Passerina amoena, 19, 23, 212 
cyanea, 23, 24 

Pearson, T. Gilbert, review of his “the bird 

study book”, 48 

Pelican, California Brown, 124 
White, 29, 47 

Penthestes carolinensis agilis, 43 
gambeli gambeli, 13, 21, 71 
rufescens, 186 

Perisoreus canadensis, 186 
canadensis capitalis, 197 
obscurus griseus, 84 
obscurus obscurus, 83 
obscurus rathbuni, 83 

Petrel, Belding, 60 
Fork-tailed, 180 
Kaeding, 211 

Petrocheliden lunifrons lunifrons, 42, 91 

Peucaea cassini, 42 

Peucedramus olivaceus, 168 
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Pewee, Western Wood, 46, 96, 168 
Wood, 176 
Peyton, Laurence, large sets of eggs of the 
western red-tailed hawk, 191 
Phainopepla, 193 
Phainopepla nitens, 193 
Phalacrocorax dilophus albociliatus, 57 
penicillatus, 85 
Phalaenoptilus nuttalli californicus, 144 
nuttalli nuttalli, 41 
Phalarope, Northern, 192 
Red, 192 
Wilson, 44, 65 
Phalaropus fulicarius, 192 
Phaleris psittacula, 85 
Phloeotomus pileatus, 186 
pileatus abieticola, 13 
pileatus picinus, 45 
Phoebe, 41 
Black, 14, 190 
Pica pica hudsonia, 72, 189 
Pierce, Wright M., Salton Sink song spar- 
row at Oro Grande, California, 126 
Pigeon, Band-tailed, 15, 45, 185 
Emirate a0, o2, oo, 04, 35, 77, 123 
Pipilo aberti, 169 
erissalis, 117 
crissalis carolae, 118, 119 
crissalis crissalis, 118, 119, 139 
crissalis senicula, 118, 119 
erythrophthalmus alleni, 23 
erythrophthalmus erythrophthalmus, 238 
fuscus, 117 
fuscus carolae, 118 
fuscus mesoleucus, 169 
fuscus senicula, 117 
maculatus, 83, 117 
maculatus curtatus, 87 
maculatus falcinellus, 15, 87 
maculatus montanus, 87 
Pipit, 45, 98, 112 
Sprague, 24 
Piranga hepatica, 21, 168 
ludoviciana, 14, 21, 46, 168 
rubra cooperi, 169 
rubra rubra, 42 
Pisobia maculata, 44 
Planesticus migratorius, 186 
migratorius propinquus, 14, 168 
Plegadis guarauna, 39, 61 
Plover, Mountain, 56, 109, 157 
Semipalmated, 185 
Upland, 64, 112, 113 
Wilson, 187 
Podasocys montanus, 157, 163 
Podilymbus podiceps, 189 
Polioptila caerulea caerulea, 44 
caerulea obscura, 19 
Polyborus cheriway, 40 
Poor-will, 41 
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Progne subis subis, 42, 93 
Psaltriparus minimus, 117 
plumbeus, 170 
Ptarmigan, 185 
Ptychorhamphus aleuticus, 180 
Puffin, Tufted, 178, 180 
Puffinus creatopus, 85, 178 
fuliginosus, 178 
griseus, 185 
Pyrocephalus rubinus mexicanus, 41, 167 
Pyrrhuloxia, Arizona, 169 
Texas, 42 
Pyrrhuloxia sinuata sinuata, 169 
sinuata texana, 42 


Q 


Quail, Mountain, 56, 61 

Querquedula cyanoptera, 38 

Quillin, Roy W., and Holleman, Ridley, the 
breeding birds of Bexar County, Tex- 
as, 37 

Quiscalus quiscula aeneus, 42 


R 


Rail, Belding, 60 
Sora, 31, 64, 65, 69 
Rallus beldingi, 58, 60 
Raven, 107, 186 
Ray, Milton S., six weeks in the high Sierras 
in nesting time, 70 
Redhead, 5, 26 
Redpoll, 129 
Redstart, Painted, 21, 168 
Red-tail, Western, 40 
Regulus calendula cineraceus, 72 
calendula grinnelli, 85 
satrapa olivaceus, 24 
Riparia riparia, 90 
Roadrunner, 40 
Robin, 186 
Western, 14, 168 
Rough-leg, Ferruginous, 127, 136 


Ss 


Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus, 19, 126 
Sandpiper, Pectoral, 44 
Spotted, 27, 136 
Western, 185 
Sapsucker, Red-breasted, 18 
Sierra, 24 
Sierra Red-breasted, 72, 73, 74 
Williamson, 45, 72, 73, 74, 76 
Sayornis nigricans, 14, 190 
phoebe, 41 
Scardafella inca, 40, 169 
Scaup, 3, 26 
Schussler, George W., the salt-marsh yel- 
lowthroats of San Francisco, 62 
Scoter, American, 85 
White-winged, 25, 132, 175, 185 
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Selasphorus platycercus, 21, 87, 168 
rufus, 13, 16, 123, 186 
Sell, R. A., the scarlet ibis in Texas, 78 
Setochalcis vocifera arizonae, 91 
Setophaga picta, 21, 168 
Shearwater, 185 
Pink-footed, 85, 178 
Sooty, 178 
Shoveller, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 38, 67 
Sialia mexicana occidentalis, 16, 18, 71 
Sialis sialis, 44 
Sitta canadensis, 12, 46 
carolinensis aculeata, 75, 88 
carolinensis nelsoni, 21, 88 
carolinensis tenuissima, 88 
pygmaea leuconucha, 58 
pygmaea pygmaea, 21, 73 
Skua, 179, 180 
Smith, Austin Paul, September notes from 
Keddie, Plumas County, California, 45; 
whip-poor-will in New Mexico, 91; 
some Texas bird notes, 212 
Snipe, Wilson, 74, 85, 136 
Solitaire, Townsend, 44, 57 
Sora, 67, 136, 170 . 
Sparrow, Baird, 98 
Belding Marsh, 60 
Bell, 98, 190 
Black-chinned, 22, 42 
Brewer, 17, 18 
Cassin, 42 
Clay-colored, 25, 28, 68, 112, 176 
Desert, 23 
English, 42 
Forbush, 17, 18 
Gambel, 15, 16, 18 
Harris, 24 
Lincoln, 17, 189 
Modoc Song, 18, 45, 126 
Nelson, 64, 67 
Nevada Savannah, 17, 18 
vo Cken42 022 
Rufous-crowned, 98 
Salton Sink Song, 126 
San Diego Song, 126 
Savannah, 34, 67, 112 
Song, 28, 69, 176, 186 
Stephens Fox, 138 
Thick-billed, 61, 75, 77 
Vesper, 69, 70, 112 
Western Chipping, 15, 16, 189 
Western Grasshopper, 42 
Western Lark, 42, 190, 212 
White-crowned, 15, 61 
Yolla Bolly Fox, 138 
Spatula clypeata, 38 
Speotyto cunicularia hypogaea, 40 
Spiza americana, 42 
Spizella atrogularis, 22 
breweri, 17 
passerina arizonae, 15, 189 
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Sphyrapicus ruber ruber, i8 
thyroideus thyroideus, 45, 72 
varius daggetti, 24, 72 
Spoonbill, 9 
Roseate, 79 
Squires, Walter A., and Hansen, Harold E., 
the destruction of birds at the light- 
houses on the coast of California, 6 
Stellula calliope, 16, 70 


‘Stephens, Frank,—an autobiography, 164 


Stercorarius longicauda, 85 
Sterna hirundo, 180 
paradisaea, 85 
Stilt, Black-necked, 126 
Strix varia helveola, 40 
Surf-bird, 85 
Swallow, American Barn, 34, 37, 68, 92 
Bank, 90 
Cliff; 52, 71, 72, 73, 75, 76, Sil nOa sets 
Tree, 71, 85 
Violet-green, 105 
Swan, Whistling, 93 
Swarth, H. S., notes on some birds from 
central Arizona, 20; review of J. A. 
Munro’s “report of field work in Oka- 
nagan and Shuswap _ districts in 
1916”, 48; the subspecies of the Ore- 
gon Jay, 83; review of Frank S. Chap- 
man’s “distribution of bird life in 
Colombia”, 95; the distribution of the 
subspecies of the brown towhee 
(Pipilo crissalis), 117; review of P. A. 
Taverner and R. M. Anderson’s “sum- 
mary report of the geological survey 
of Canada”, 141; review of Jonathan 
Dwight’s “the geographical distribu- 
tion of color and of other variabie 
characters in the genus Junco: a new 
aspect of specific and subspecific val- 
ues”, 142; review of Charles B. Cory’s 
“catalogue of birds of the Americas 
and adjacent islands in Field museum 
of natural history”, 143 
Swift, Chimney, 176 
Vaux, 16, 18 
White-throated, 16, 103, 196 


- 


Tachytriorchis albicaudatus sennetti, 212 
Tanager, Cooper, 169 
Hepatic, 21, 168 
Summer, 42 
Western, 14, 21, 46, 168, 196 
Taverner, P. A., and Anderson, R. M., re- 
view of their “summary report of the 
geological survey of Canada for 
1916”, 141 
Taverner, P. A., some summer birds of Alert 
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Bay, British Columbia, 183; Heermann 
Gull with white primary coverts, 187; 
trinomials and current practice, 213 
Taylor, Henry Reed; death notice, 47 
Teal, Blue-winged, 31, 65, 67 
Cinnamon, 38, 123 
Green-winged, 185 
Tern, Arctic, 85 
Blaelks 32, 111, 112, 1138, 175 
Common, 180 
Thrasher, Curve-billed, 43 
Pasadena, 126 
Thrush, Big Tree, 59 
Dwarf Hermit, 145 
Monterey Hermit, 192 
Russet-backed, 192 
Sierra Hermit, 24 
White Mountains Hermit, 89 
Thryomanes bewicki, 83 
bewicki cryptus, 43 
Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus, 43 
Titmouse, Bridled, 21 
Plain, 98 
Sennett, 43 
Totanus flavipes, 44 
Towhee, Abert, 97, 169 
California Brown, 97, 117 
Canyon, 117, 169 
Green-tailed, 15, 73, 77 
Mountain, 87 
Sacramento, 15 
Spotted, 83 
Toxostoma curvirostre curvirostre, 43 
redivivum pasadenense, 126 
Trochilus topiltzin, 181 
Troglodytes aedon parkmani, 19, 75, 168 
Turdus sequoiensis, 59 
Turkey, Rio Grande, 212 
Tyrannus tyrannus, 44 
verticalis, 18, 170, 190 
vociferans, 168, 170 


U 


Uria troille californica, 178 


Vv 


Verdin, 43, 98 

Vermivora celata lutescens, 16, 18 
celata sordida, 189 
luciae, 168 
rubricapilla gutturalis, 17 
virginiae, 168, 193 

Vireo, Bell, 43, 98 
Black-capped, 212 
California Least, 211 
Cassin, 19, 141 
Gray, 98 
Plumbeous, 168 
Warbling, 176 
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Western Warbling, 16, 19, 168 
White-eyed, 43 
Vireo atricapillus, 212 
belli belli, 43 
belli medius, 212 
belli pusillus, 211 
griseus griseus, 43 
Vireosylva gilva swainsoni, 16, 19, 168 
Vulture, Black, 24, 38, 40 
Turkey, 38, 40 
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Walker, Alex, corrections, 44 
Warbler, Audubon, 16, 22, 70, 74, 189 
Black-throated Gray, 46 
Calaveras, 17 
California Yellow, 211 
Dusky, 189 
Golden-cheeked, 43 
Golden Pileolated, 19 


Grace, 168 
Kentucky, 43 
Lucy, 98, 168 


Lutescent, 16, 17, 18 
Macgillivray, 17 
Olive, 168 
Red-faced, 21, 98, 168 
Sonora Yellow, 168 
Tolmie, 76 
Virginia, 168, 193 
Yellow, 15, 19, 30, 172, 176 
Warburton, Stanley, Jr., some oceanic birds 
from off the coast of Washington and 
Vancouver Island, 178; late snowy owl 
dates, 193 
Waxwing, Cedar, 186 
Wetmore, Alexander, a note on the tracheal 
air-sac in the ruddy duck, 19 
Whip-poor-will, Stephens, 22, 91 
Widgeon, American, 123 
European, 93, 122, 187, 192 
Willard, F. C., evidence that many birds re- 
main mated for life, 167 
Willet, 34, 113 
Willett, George, bird notes from Forrester 
Island, Alaska, 85; a pecularity of 
plumage in some specimens of the 
Heermann gull, 122 
Wilsonia pusilla chryseola, 19 
Woodpecker, Baird, 41 
Batchelder, 22 
Cabanis, 16, 169 
Cactus, 169 
California, 16 
Golden-fronted, 41 
Hairy, 186 
Lewis, 18 
Modoc, 71, 72, 73, 76 
Northern Pileated, 13 
Pileated, 45, 186 
Red-bellied, 24 
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Red-headed, 26, 69, 122 
Texas, 41 

Valdez Downy, 85 
White-breasted, 86_ 
White-headed, 45 - 
Willow, 16 


Wren, Bewick, 83 


Cactus, 43, 189 
Canyon, 43, 98, 168 
Carolina, 43 

House, 28, 69, 136 
Parkman, 75 

Rock, 19, 126 

Texas Bewick, 43 
Western House, 19, 168 
Western Winter, 190 
Winter, 186 


Wren-tit, 98 


Wyman, L. E., notes from southern Califor- 


nia, 192 
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Xenopicus albolarvatus albolarvatus, 45 


‘iC 


Yellowlegs, Lesser, 44 


Yellowthroat, Belding, 60 
Maryland, 25, 28, 34, 176 


Salt-marsh, 62 
Western, 16, 169 


Z 


Zamelodia melanocephala, 14, 19 


Zenaidura macroura carolinensis, 169 


macroura marginella, 39 


Zonotrichia albicollis, 61 


leucophrys gambeli, 15, 18 
leucophrys leucophrys, 15 


querula, 24 
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For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member is entitled to one 
advertising notice in each issue free. Notices of over ten lines will be charged for at 
the rate of ten cents per line. For this department, address W. LEE CHAMBERS, Eagle 


Rock, .Los Angeles County, California. 
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For SALE ok ExcHance—Choice 4x5 and 
5x7 prints of western birds, nests with eggs, 
and young. Also large collection of wild 
flower photos. Write for list and prices.— 
H. J. Rust, Box 683, Coeur D’Alene, Idaho. 


THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE OoLoecy, of 
Santa Barbara, extends a cordial invitation 
and every courtesy to visiting odlogists. Our 
motto, “A drawer to a species’, assures ex- 
ceptional opportunities for critical study. 
Gifts, or offers-in-exchange, of firstclass 
material in sets, or eggs with nests, are wel- 
comed at all times. Odds and ends of for- 
eign material, if well authenticated, are 
especially valuable to us for the working 
out of provisional taxonomic schedules.— 
Address Wi~Lt1AM LEON Dawson, Director. 


WaANTED—Sets, from original collectors, 
of Western Goshawk, Pacific Nighthawk, 
Coues and Hammond Flycatchers, - Yellow- 
billed Magpie, Virginia, Sonora, Alaska and 
California Yellow Warblers, Pileolated War- 
bler, and Painted Redstart.—C. M. Caspr, 306 
Blue Hills Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED—Bird-Lore, vol. 1, nos. 2, 4, 6, 
with index; vol. 2, nos. 1, 2, 3, 5; vol. 3, nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 6, with index. Osprey, vol 1, nos. 
2, 4; vol. 3, nos. 8, 9, 10; vol. 5, nos. 4, 10, 12; 
new series, vol. 1, nos. 3, 7. Ridgway, Birds 
of North and Middle America, Parts 1 and 2. 
Offer cash; many issues of Oologist; Fish- 
er’s Hawks and Owls.—RaLpepH W. JACKSON, 
Route No. 1, Cambridge, Maryland. 


THE WARBLER—Second series. Seven vol- 
umes complete, $3.50 post paid. Very few 
full sets left. Vols 1 and 2, with a dozen 
exquisite colored plates of rare birds eggs, 
is in good supply, and the two volumes will 
be mailed for $1.00.—J. L. Curups, Floral 
Pare NY. 

For Sate—My entire collection and libra- 
ry: 50 old French letters, 25 old French 
parchments dating 1423-1487, and through to 
18th century, 2 signed by Louis XV; 15 dif- 
ferent size Indian baskets; about 2400 pre- 
historic Indian relics; 5% ft. mounted alli- 


Uxposition Park, Los Angeles. 


with the large dome. 
NorTHERN DIvISsION: 


ball bleachers. 


MERTINGS OF THE COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 


SOUTHERN Division: At the Museum of History, Science, and Art, 
Time of meeting, 
day of every month; or on the Tuesday evening preceding, when the last 
Thursday falls on a holiday. Take south-bound car from town; on Spring 
Street, the car marked ‘‘ University’’, on Hill Street the car marked “‘ Ver- 
mont and Georgia’’. Get off at Vermont Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street. 
Walk two blocks east to Exposition Park. The Museum is the building 


At the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. Time of meeting, 8 p. m., the third 
Thursday of every month. Take any train or car to University Campus. 
The Museum of Vertebrate Zoology is a large corrugated iron building 
situated on the south side of the campus immediately north of the foot- 


gator; birds’ eggs in sets with data, 790 sets, 
468 species, 3040 eggs; 138 foreign bird 
skins, 657 N. A. skins, 42 mounted N. A. 
birds, 837 specimens in all; collection of ma- 
rine and fresh-water shells, 2100 species, 
7580 specimens; 45 glass-top boxes, 175 spe- 
cimens moths and butterflies; 272 varieties 
minerals, 370 varieties fossils, small lot of 
corals; over 100 vols. Nat. History books, be- 
sides magazines. No lots broken. Must sell ~ 
entire lot of each as a whoie. Sell cheap, 
especially if entire lot is taken.—H. F. Dv- 
PREY, FR. F. D. no. 1, Box 78B, Dixon, Calif. 


JoHN B. LitsrEy, 7611 May St., Fort Worth, 
Texas, wants: One skin each of ¢ and 9, 
A. O. U. nos. 239, 242 and 246, in winter 
plumage, taken in Mississippi Valley. Can 
offer choice sets. 


I WANT a complete set or odd volumes of 
the Proceedings of the Biological Society of 
Washington Will give good exchange or 
cash.—W. Lrre CHAMBERS, Hagle Rock, Los 
Angeles County, California. 


I DEsIRE good museum material with com- 
plete data. Birds, eggs, marine forms, etc. 
Can furnish any of the southern birds, and 
have a good series of ducks: Gadwall, Blue- 
winged Teal, etc.; also shorebirds, geese and 
herons. Address Atrrep M. Baitry, Louwis- 
iana State Museum, New Orleans, La. 


DonaLtp R. Dickgry, San Rafael Heights, 
Pasadena, Calif., wants to purchase N. A. 


_Faunas, nos. 16, 17, and 18. 


WANTED — Second-hand “Game-Getter”’ 
pistol at reasonable cash price. Lock, stock 
and breech part must be in good working or- 
der, but condition of barrels immaterial. 
JOSEPH MaruurarD, 1815 Vallejo St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


WaANTED—Volumes 1 and 2 of Ridgway’s 


-Birds of North and Middle America. For 


Sale: Coues’ Birds of the Northwest, $3.50. 
—H. C. Bryant, Museum of Vertebrate Zool- 
ogy, Berkeley, California. 


8p. M., the last Thurs- 


RED CROSS 
Membership Drive 


December 16 to 23 


The boys in service need your help 


now more than ever. 


Loyal Cooper Club members will also 
be loyal members of the Red Cross. 


The Red Cross Magazine is included 
in the two dollar membership. In its 


pages you will see how the Red Cross 


is helping the boys. 
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